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Ovr Prop«pe4 AKrte«ltvnl College. 

It would now appear that thii institatlon, 
ooncerning which we have had lo much talk 
and eyen legiilatiTO diaonssion, in the time 
paat) is soon to ha^e a yeri table legal exist- 
enoe. The lands donated by Congress haye 
been formally acoepted, selected and entered 
according, to law, and the faith and honor of 
the State haye been pledged to this — that a 
eoUegCi deyoted especially to the interests of 
agrienlture and the mechanic arts, shall haye 
been actually established on, or before, the 
second day of July, 1867. And, accordingly, 
the question is no longer, "Shall we haye an 
agricultural college in fVisconsin?" but 
rather, What shall be its style of organixa- 
tion? how shall it be amply endowed and 
put in operation within the period required 
by the law of Congress? where shall it be 
located, and by whom managed ? 

It is not our purpose, here and now, to dis- 
cnss these seyeral questions ; merely to urge 
the great importance of the enterprise, and 
the necessity that the friends of industrial 
education prepare for a yigorous, self-sacrl- 
fteing and persistent effort in its behalf. 

The foonding of a great institution of leam- 
tn involyes immense labor, the liberal giying 
of material aid, the yielding up of indiyidual 
preference and prejudice, and a reasonably 
patient waiting for results. And then, most 
important of all, there must be clear seeing 
and wise planning. 

Seyeral serious mistakes made by our sister 
States, in their endeayors to establish agricul- 



tural colleges, should be carefully ayoided by 
us; especially those which relate to inade- 
quate endowment, hasty and injudicious loca* 
tion, and premature opening. If we are to 
learn nothing from the experience of others, 
it will be in yain that we haye waited for the 
results of their endeayors. 

In a State of such resources and actual 
present wealth, and with two hundred and 
forty thousand acres of land to stand upon, as 
a nucleus and beginning, we ought to be able, 
within a yery short time, to secure a broad 
and sure foundation for an agricultural col* 
lege. And thU toe mutt not/ail to do. 

As to location, it must haye the best in the 
State, without so much regard to present cost. 
Michigan thought to be economical, and so 
located her college in the woods, because the 
lands for the experimental farm could there 
be had at a low price ; but, as the penalty for 
so narrow and short-sighted a policy, the in- 
stitution has barely escaped failure, and 
for a score of years, at least, will haye to con- 
tend with serious consequent embarrassment 
Wisconsin will hardly need caution on this 
point so long as she continues to suffer from 
the insane policy which goyerned in the loca- 
tion of her Lunatic Asylum. 

Again, we must make the Agricultural Col- 
lege as nearly as possible* a complete and fin- 
ished institution, with the beginning of a 
really model/arm^ before inviting pupils to its 
halls. 

In conclusion, we would urge, with double 
emphasis, that the management of the insti- 
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tutioQ be spared the blighting touch of the 
mere poUUeian, It ii designed for the special 
good of the industrial classes of the people 
and the general advantage of all the great 
interests of the State. Let its conduct, then, 
be entrusted to the wisest and best of its 
friends. 



Airrltultural Joaraallsw. 

The press is to-day the first power of the 
world. The forum, the pulpit, the rostrum 
and even the battle field acknowledge its su- 
premacy and subordinate themseWes to it 
almost as readily as if its decisions were the 
decrees of Fate. And it is well, for the press 
is the Yoice of the intelligence of mankind, 
uttered for the instruction and guidance of 
the masses who must otherwise grope in dark- 
ness. 

More strictly speaking, the press is not 
meraly a yoice : it is many-Toiced, uttering 
words of stimulation and of wisdom for every 
pursuit and occasion in life. But with what 
it is doing for Industry we are solely concern- 
ed, at this time. 

"What has journalism done for agriculture ? 
Almost eyerything. The man of science and 
the careful observer stand behind it, to be 
sure; but as teachers of the million they 
were powerless but for it. 

A life-time ago, when agriculture was alto- 
gether routine and traditional, when the farm- 
er was at the mercy of the elements and 
forces of nature, instead of being their direct- 
or and master, as he ought to be and will be 
in the wiser future, there was not only no 
science at all, but men laughed at the idea of 
a prqfestion of agriculture. To-day the great 
masses are beginning to see and acknowledge 
that agriculture is fast becoming a science, 
and ' the most difficult and complex of all 
sciences. The Scientist it was who made the 
discovery and the demonstration, but it is 
agricultural journalism that has popularized 
that science and laid it before the million, 
with authentic records of its proven applica- 
bility in practice. And thus it is that agri- 



culture has made such progress within the 
last few decades of years. 

The most important occupation of man the 
most essentially and rapidly advanced, — this 
is honor enough for agricultural journalism, 
and when its office shall have come to be just- 
ly appreciated, it will take and maintain its 
legitimate rank — the peer of every otlier; not 
only in importance, but also in pro/U and h<mar. 
To this end every intelligent reader of an agri- 
cultural journal has a mission to fulfil, so 
long as there is a farmer within his reach 
who has not yet felt the advantages of this 
department of the press. 

Farmers, the great interests of a more in-> 
telligent and progressive agriculture are thus 
in your hands as well as ours. Who of you 
will be recreant, and who will be faithful ? 

iDpardonable Leakn. 

"' A penny saved is a penny earned," said 
Poor Richard, a long time ago. It was truth 
then and it is truth still. And that is the 
reason so few farmers make their labor as 
profitable as they might : they dont save their 
pennies, and so fail of the benefit of much of 
their earnings. Their treasuries are like 
"broken cisterns that can hold no water." 
They toil day and night, denying to them- 
selves and their families leisure and facilities ^ 
for improvement, and making life in the 
country anything but that beautiful poem it 
might be, and yet voluntarily relinquish a 
large per cent, of all they gain by their nig- 
gardly 8elf-denial,simply through a miserable, 
lazy neglect to gather up. the loose ends of 
their business in all its departments. 

One will lose the full value of his own wages 
in the depreciation of his farm implements 
and machinery from want of careful housing 
and painting, after use. It would require but 
two or three hours to haul them all in and 
snugly pack them away under shelter, and 
yet from spring until autumn and from au- 
tumn until spring, his plows, Jiarrows, culti- 
vators, reapers and mowers, stand out in the 
weather, cracking, rotting, rusting and going 
^0 wrack, generally. 
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Another saorifioes a tenth or a third, or half, 
of his gathered crops for want of an hoar's 
work in repairing a roof, in properly topping- 
ont and protecting his stacks of grain and 
haj, or from want of 0vtn rat smartness in 
guarding his granaries' against Termin. 

A third loses as much more by neglect of 
his liye stock — at times giving them too much 
feed, at other times not enough and sometimes 
none at all ; thus deranging their health and 
causing a depreciation in flesh and market 
value, if not, indeed, inducing fatal disease 
and death. 

While a fourth^and, perhaps we may truth- 
ftiUy say, nine of every ten of all our West- 
ern farmers deserve to rank in this class — 
fails of the large profits he might otherwise 
get by stupidly allowing his barn-yard and 
other manures to utterly go to waste. If you 
corner this fellow he will acknowledge that 
his grain and grass fields are-not as rich as 
they might be, and, probably, he will tell you 
frankly that his crops for some time past have 
been a third lighter than formerly. But then 
sledding or carting out the manures that have 
accumulated in barn-yard, cow-shed and pig- 
gery would be a big job, and not very pleas- 
ant, and so he wades around the steaming 
manure heaps all through the rainy autumn, 
winter and spring, and, under the blistering 
sun of summer, whiningly works In his im- 
poverished fields with but partial reward. 

Other leaks as great and as unpardonable 
as the above, we have in mind, but mention 
of them must be deferred. If an effort be 
made to stop these^ a majority of our readers 
will find enough to busy them for a while ; 
and if not, then it were useless to poiiit out 
others. 



Kill off the Miserable Dogs. 

"Not that I loved Ciesar less, but Rome 
more." So say we of the dogs. We have 
always been partial to certain noble speci- 
men" of the canine species, and have often, 
on long tramps through the woods, gone hun- 
gry ourself that we might share a moderate 
lunch with our faithful four-footed companion. 



And even now, when we have put away the 
exhilirating sports of the field and wood, for 
want of time, we never pass a large, intelli- 
gent and kindly-looking dog, whether of this 
breed or that, without a conscious impulse to 
go a little out our way, if necessary, to pat 
him on the head and speak one clever word 
We are, therefore, so far from being a hater 
of dogs, that we are naturally fond of them, 
and pleased with their fHensdhip. 

But there is another side to the dog ques- 
tion. Most dogs are so ill-born or badly edu- 
cated, in this country, that, as a race of ani- 
mals, they are a positive nuisance— consum- 
ing food which had better be saved for hungry 
children, destroying more sheep in the course 
of one season than they are worth, a thousand 
times, >nd periling the lives of human beings 
by their liability to attacks of the most hor- 
rible of all known diseases. 

This is a true estimate of the dog family at 
any time ; but it has especial force in these 
times, when the expense of keeping is more 
heavily felt, and when the high price of sheep 
and wool renders their depredations twice as 
serious as ever before. 

<< Pshaw! the keeping of a dog or two 
amounts to nothing ; and as for all this talk 
about their killing so many sheep, I never be- 
lieve one-tenth of all I hear." 

You are mistaken. No dog can be decently 
kept at an expense of less than five dollars 
per annum, and many of them actually 
cost their owners five tjmes that amount. Well, 
there are over three millions of dogs in the 
whole country, and you can use your own arith- 
metic. It/teen millions of dollars for the bare 
keeping of our dogs ! Nor is this the whole 
bill we are compelled to settle. Every year 
the country loses from one to two hundred 
thousand sheep by their depredations. Nor is 
this all : they (the dogs) have been the means 
of preventing the progress of sheep husbandry 
to an extent that can scarcely be estimated at 
less than five to ten millions of dollars per 
annum. 

So that, every year, for the sake of worse 
than worthless curs — and more than three- 
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fourths of all iho dpgs are of this class — the 
oountrj IS saorifioing OTer twenty^millions of 
dollars, besides a large number of valuable 
human Htos. 

The Georgia Legislature, at its last session, 
ordered the slaughter of dogs as a military ne- 
cuiityl It was estimated that there were 
one hundred thousand of them within the 
State, and that the proTisions they consumed 
and the wool of which they prevented the 
production would feed and clothe five thou- 
sand troops. A good example. 

During the past season great progress has 
been made in the matter of sheep husbandry 
in all the Northwestern States. Thousands of 
sheep have been imported from the East at 
high prices, and it behooves the people and 
the Legislatures of these States to adopt and 
faithfully carry out the most effective meas- 
ures for the prevention of the immense dam- 
age that is, otherwise, sure to fall upon this 
important interest 

Let every true friend of the industrial in- 
terests of his commonwealth and of the pros- 
perity of his country, set the worthy example 
of destroying all dogs of his own not positively 
valuable, and then see to it that the law is 
enforced upon such as refuse to obey its fair 
and reasonable requirements. 



How to Manage the Muck. 

We have already and repeatedly commented 
upon the value of muck as a means of im- 
proving soils known to be lacking in those 
rich materials in whicfi it abounds. More 
than this, we have, each successive autumn, 
urged that pains be taken, by all who have 
muck and whose farms need an application of 
it, to secure a supply before the comming of 
winter. The following directions are intro< 
duced for such as have heeded our advice. If 
lying piled up in ditch-banks, or otherwise, 
in the bog or marsh where it was found, we 
know of no better way <han to let it remain 
exposed to the action of frost until late in 
the season, when — the ground being still fro- 
sen so as to admit of easy hauling off— it may 
either be thrown at «Dce upon the field where 



required, and then distributed in little heaps, 
or hauled to the barn-yard for subseqaent 
use in the stables, piggery or compost heap. 

In the former case, immediately on the 
coming of spring, or as soon as the frost it 
out of the muck, mix It with ashes in order 
to correct its sourness and still further pulver- 
ize, and finally scatter the mixture with shovel 
and hoe just before plowing. In this way, 
even very poor sandy lands, if not altogether 
wanting in clay, may be made highly product- 
ive for most of the ordinary crops. 

But muck may be made yet more valuable 
by .use in the barn-yard, as suggested above. 
After having been reduced to the^'condition of 
fine earth by the process of weathering, it 
becomes an excellent absorbent of manorial 
liquids and gases which otherwise might be 
entirely lost, and, for this reason, is extensive- 
ly used by the most economical farmers in the 
best agricultural districts of the old world. 



eermanla at the World's ExMbitlon.* 

Next we enter the courts of Germany, home 
of Literature, of Philosophy and of Science. 
Her thirty-eight states, including Austria, the 
Zollvcrein, the H&nse Towns and Mecklen- 
burg, occupy the entire western transept of 
the palace, together with the galleries, a large 
amount of space in the enclosed court on 
Cromwell Road, and several hundred square 
yards in the vast hall devoted to Machinery 
in Motion. 

THE ZOLLTKKEIN STATES 

Come first after France. They embrace, as , 
here represented, twenty-four kingdoms, duch- 
ies a 1^(1 principalities, associated together for 
commercial advantage, and the display they 



* Those of our readers the present year who were not 
such in 1862 and '63, shoold nnderstand that, in the form. 
<>r year, the Editor of this journal was commlvsloned bv 
the OoTernor to attend, as the n^prrsentatiTe of WIkoob- 
sint the Great Exhibition of the Industry of All Natioae, 
to be held at Tiondon between the 1st of May and the 16th 
of October, 1862, that he did so attend said Exhibition, 
and that this present article Is the fifteenth of a series, 
baaed upon notee taken at the time of inspeetlon, aad 
Bncce«siTely pnblLRhed in thie Junrnel.— BsiTua. 
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make is traly magnifieent, espMlallj in the 
eeonemioal elaeses. 

Bpeoimem of mineral products common in 
Germany, ench as iron, copper, rook salt of 
great parity, millstone grit, attract great 
attention. Very interesting samples of 
forged and cast iron, oast steel, copper in 
sheets, bars and ingots, and much else of this 
description are also here, together with ma- 
chinery and implements manufactured there- 
Arom. , 

Fine samples of wine, of wool, chiefly sax- 
on, silesian and merino, of seeds, cereal grains, 
preserred fruits, likewise make an im- 
posing display. 

The Rhenish proTinoes show fine specimens 
of arms and cutlery, pianofortes, harmoniums, 
and other musical instruments. 

PnuBsiA presents a collection of fine manu- 
factures of iron and steel, a cast-steel can- 
non, a powerfiil (but to my eye ill-looking) 
leoomotiTO, railway carriages from Berlin, 
trams for underground work, a machine for 
sharpening neeedles, sets of tool machinery, 
vacuum apparatus, telegraphic apparatus, 
pantographs, printing rollers, copperplates, 
&e. 

There are likewise fine displays of woolen 
and worsted goods ftrom most of the leading 
factories of the kingdom, of leather and a 
great Tariety of its manufactures, of globes, 
maps, books, and other educational applian- 
ces, of porcelain manufactures, numerous and 
▼ery beautiftil, and of ornamental eastings in 
great yariety. 

But the most attraotHre articles in this 
court are the specimens of amber ware from 
the Prussian shores of the Baltic, and the fine 
cases of precious stones and metals, and of 
Berlin siWer ware, including the presents made 
to the Princess Royal of England, on the ocoa- 
aion of her marriage with the Prince of Prus- 
sia. 

WvRTEMBURG czhiblts metallic manufac- 
tures, such as cutlery, carpenters' tools, gar- 
den tools, jewelry, an interesting series 
of agricultural implements and a curious set 
of models of plows from the earliest to the 



present time; also fine samples of iron, min- 
eral saltfhim layers eighty feet thiok, limes, ce- 
ments, ftc, together with wools, raw silks and 
textile fabrics and hosiery made theref^m. 

Badcit makes an imposing display ef Jew- 
elry and gold, of bronzes of great perfection, 
models of buildings and of bridges, and, 
in the department of Fine Arts, engraTings, 
photographs, and several remarkable cartoons 
by Cornelius. 

Bayakia is creditably represented by a va- 
riety of minerals, including samples of coal, 
by wines and hops, cut glass, every sort of 
lead pencils, tinted papers, chemical colors, 
oil-colors, prints, and some remarkable lifi»- 
size photographic portraits by a distinguished 
artist of Munich. 

Saxon T is also worthy of special notice on 
account of her beautiftil specimens of porce- 
lain, earthen ware and painted China ware, 
of serpentine vases, and of pure tin from the 
Altenburg mines. Here we also find samples 
of spirits, chocolates, essential oils, and the 
like, musical instruments, &c.; while in the 
gallery above we shall find all sorts of wool- 
lens, fine silk stuffs, materials for carpets, 
laee and damask stuA, and an interesting 
collection of textile fabrics. 

Next in order, approaching the great dais 
under the western dome, we come to 

TUS HAXSK TOWirS, 

Bremen, Hamburg and Lubeck. The first 
named exhibits wicker work furniture ; Bre- 
men shows specimens of cabinet ware, hard- 
ware, and some beautiful ornaments in silver ; 
and Hamburgh, a number of musical instru- 
ments, several ingeniously contrived sewing 
machines, a collection of minerals and chem- 
icals, wicker-work furniture, a statue of Ar- 
minius, and, most interesting of all, a large 
and curious collection of ornaments in carved 
wood, and complete sets of ftirniture manu- 
factured from bucks' horns. 

Mecklenburgh occupies but little space, 
showing scarcely more than some fleeces of 
wool, samples of leather and a few rifles. 

Passing, now, under the grand dome, we 
stand in the midst of 
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THE AUSTRIAN XMPIRB — 

Another of the great powers of the Old World. 
What we see around us fitly represents her 
resources and progress. Coal, sulphur, alum, 
arsenic, cobalt ore, antimony, zinc, lead, 
graphite, iron, copper, quicksiWer, silver and 
gold, lUustratiTe of her varied and extensive 
mineral wealtii — thomsands of samples of 
wool, cereal grains and seeds, representative 
of her fertile fields and in evidence of her 
seven hundred million dollars worth of annu- 
al staples of agricultural products — ^magni- 
ficent displays of Bohemian glass, and galle- 
ries filled with beautiful samples of cloths, 
silks, shawls, ribbons, laces, &c. from her 
teeming factories — musical instruments of 
every sort, and the finest photograps I ever 
saw, unless we except firadey's, of New York, 
in proof of her artistic genius — bopks, globes, 
maps, anatomical preparations, and other ed- 
ucational appliances, suggestiva of her vast 
public libraries, and her sixty-six thousand 
schools, colleges and unyrersities — and a tro- 
phy of guns that may be supposed to stand 
for the great army of four hundred thousand 
men who, even in times of peace, are kept in 
arms for the common defense and for a guar- 
anty of the tyranical power of '* His Apos- 
tolic Majesty,'' the despot who, in the name of 
the House of Hapsburg, rules over her forty 
millions of people. 

The Germans excel in the useful, and do 
honestly and well whatever they undertake 

BELGIWM 

Has her place by the side of Austria, on the 
comer of transept and nave. She makes a 
magnificent show of her economical minerals, 
especially of iron and coal, of manufactures 
of iron and copper, of vegetable and animal 
substances used for manufactures, such as 
hemp, flax, wool, leather, &c., of fire-arms 
and cutlery, and every variety of textile fab- 
rics. 

In the department of Machinery we shall 
find sugar-making machinery, mortising ma- 
chinery for wood, oil-cake apparatus, paper 
machinery, brick making machines, spinning, 
napping, pressing, and washing machines, 



and machinery for carding, weaving' shear- 
ing and smoothing cloth, and a thousand 
other things of interest. 

In the galleries there is the most magnifi- 
cent display of Brussels laoe the world ever 
saw. 

Belgium is one of the most energetic, en- 
terprising and flourishing little kingdoms of 
the earth. 

And now^ail heroic 

HOLLABO t 

Land rescued from, and held in defiance of, 
the sea I Any other people but thine would 
have been permanently driven from thy low- 
lands long ago, but with characteristic will 
and obstinacy thou hast said to the thunder- 
ing ocean, " thus far shalt thou come, but no 
farther, and here shall thy proud waves be 
sUidP' 

The exhibition of minerals, food substances, 
fibres and fabrics, carpets and other products 
of the Dutch loom, of carriages, of carvings 
in wood and stone, of paintings, leather man- 
ufactures, silver plate and diamonds are wor- 
thy of her; but those works whioh alone of 
all others could do her the best justice— her 
numberless canals, threading her lands as 
the arteries course the human ftrame — her 
countless wind-mills and wonderful dykes— 
are necessarily not here. 



*^No Dignity In Farming." 

There is no dignity in the farming of those 
farmers who waste their time and make their 
families miserable by hanging around grog- 
shops or any other .place where loafers resort. 

There is no moral value in those farmers 
who condole with their fellows upon the 
small incomes of their farms; who endeavor 
to discourage, and thus bring ruin on them- 
selves as well as others ; who ridicule the ef- 
forts of farmers to improve their leisure time 
with study, or the efibrts to sustain such lite- 
rature as the Farmkr, and who embarrass 
every noble movement by sneering at it^ or by 
manifesting opposition to the mental improve- 
ment of their neighbors. There is no dignity 
in the farmers who represent this class. 
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They sUnd like Samson ; with either hand 
agalnet the columns of the temple, they cavse 
the whole to fall, heedless or ignorant that 
thej are destroying themselves at the same 
time. 

Suppose you there were any good, honest 
farmers among tliose who defied the law in 
the Empire State ? 

It would be well for such to counsel with 
Poor Richard. "What does he say?" I think 
I hear some one ask. Hark ! 

*' He tkat by the plow would Ibrive, 
Himself must either hold or drire.'* 

The dignity of farming depends upon the 
industry and intelligence of farmers. 

J. F. Barker. 
Cassel Pbairik, Dec. 1, 1868. 



AMhCH for Sandy Lands. 

Of all the mamires within reach of the 
farmer, I consider ashes the cheapest and 
most durable for sandy soils. For clover on 
sandy land, it has no equal among all the 
manures and fertilizers of the day. The soil 
in this yicinity is a loose, sandy soil; in fact, 
we have, as it were, a prairie of sand plain, 
such as were found in nearly every portion 
of our county fifteen years ago. They appear 
neyer to have been charged with yegetable 
matter, for even when the timber is first re- 
moved, and the land, cleared and put to rye 
and other crops, they yield liberally only for 
one or two years before they require generous 
manuring. It is loose, porous, and without 
that firmness which is requisite to keep plants 
in their places, even if their proper food could 
be found. This land, a few years ago^ could 
have been bought for one-third what it would 
bring at the present time. The cause of this 
rise in the price of land is a liberal supply 
of miick and ashes. The muck is drawn on 
in winter and spread over the land ; the ashes 
are applied in the spring, at the rate of 76 
bushels to the acre ; after corn is planted it 
is put on the hill or sown broadcast. The 
general rule is to plant with corn and put the 
ashes on the hill; sow to rye in the fall as 
soon as the corn is removed , seed with clover 
the following spring. The following season, 
after the rye is removed, the seed is gathered 
from the clover and the straw left standing 
on the ground. This is done with one of Dis- 
broe's Clover Strippers, an excellent machine 
for the purpose. Two bushels of seed are 
frequently obtained from an acre ; the straw 
thus left standing forms an excellent sub- 
stance, in connection with the muck, to fill 
the pores or open places between the particles 



of sand, and supply proper food when acted 
upon by the salts around it. I have known 
portions of these plains the surface of which, 
to all appearanc, had not been covered with 
vegetation within.the memory of man — where 
the blackberry vines grew weak and feeble, 
and five finger vines grew weak and far be- 
tween, so completely invigorated and enriched 
in a few years, as to produce thirty bushels 
of rye, or two bushels of clover seed to the 
acre. Those lands thus brought to a state of 
fertility, are capable of yielding a crop every 
year, under the application of ashes, as those 
lands which have never been reduced. The 
owners of farms of heavy loam have heretofore 
considered these lands of little value, as coi.i- 
pared with theirs; but 1 would sooner oultivaie 
a corn crop on them than on the heavier loam 
land. I can work two acres of the sand as 
cheap as one of the heavier land, because the 
plowing and hoeing can be done with less 
team and help, and in much less time. Ashes 
here can be bought for 12^ cents per bushel, 
and I think are worth 25 cents to be applied 
on sandy soil in connection with muck. This 
mode of operation for the treatment of sandy 
soil, so as to bring it on an equal footing in 
point of productiveness, requires no uncom- 
mon skill but commends itself to the practice 
of all^for any common manager of a farm 
may accomplish it without the aid of any ad- 
juncts of chemistry, or what are called spe- 
cial manures, but by using merely those great 
gifts of nature.— 8. P. Keator, in Cmmtry 
Gentleman, 



The Largest Barn In the Gonntry. 

The Shakers are famous for their gre4t 
barns, and the largest one that they have Is 
in Lebanon, in New York. It was recently 
erected at an expense of about $16,000, and 
is thus described : 

It is 196 feet long, 60 feet wide, five stories 
high ; the walls of good, flat, quarried stone, 
five feet thick at Uie foundation, carefully 
laid in lime mortar, cement pointed outside, 
and plastered inside ; roofed with tarred pa- 
per, cement and gravel. It also has three 
wings, wooden buildings, which form four 
sheds about 100 feet long, upon the east and 
west side of two cattle yards, on the south of 
the main building, with lofts for straw and 
grain connected with the barn. 

The lower story of the barn is a manure 
celler, and the west end is level with the 
ground, so that carts can be driven in and 
out with ease. The next story is the cow sta- 
ble which is on a level with the yard, the cows 
standing with their heads towards the centre, 
with a passage between supplied with water 
pipes and cocks. In this passage, roots, cut- 
feed, or water can be given in iron feed boxes, 
which swing on a pivot into the passage.^ Be- 
hind the cows the floor drops a couple of inch- 
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68, a space of three feet, and beyond that 
rises again. This depression is to hold the 
manure. On the rise behind are iron rails, 
npon which cars run into the west end and 
oyer a space about 25 feet wide, and discharge 
their loads, the rails and a turn-table being 
so contrived that the manure is well distrib- 
uted with but little labor. The idea is enter- 
tained of making the whole cellar into a 
liquid manure yat, which eould be distributed 
by its own gravity upon the lower part of the 
farm, or sent higher up by the water power 
that drives the mill not far distant. The cows 
are all fastened in their stalls at each milk- 
ing, in summer, aud all at one movement. 
They are driven in altogether, ^nd each one 
takes her place where her name is printed 
overhead, and then by a pull of a cord all the 
movable stanchions are closed. They are 
opened by a reversed motion, and all the cows 
hurried out in a drove, so that they never 
make a deposit upon the floor. They are left 
a few minutes to do that in the yard before 
sending them to the pasture. 

There are six large chimney-ventilators 
from the rear of the stalls to the roof. The 
floor above them supports the great hay mows, 
between which is the floor for feeding hay, 
which is sent down to the cows through box 
tubes, and these, when empty, also assist ven- 
tilation. There are openings from this floor 
into the straw lofts over the sheds, and also 
to the store rooms for roots and grain. 

The next floor is the great drive-way for 
loads of hay, 16 feet wide and 196 feet long, 
with ample space at the west end to turn 
around. This floor opens upon a public road, 
and is but little above its level, so that loads 
really come in easily at the top of the barn. 
Over this floor is a fifth story, only the width 
of the floor, to give room for work, ventilation 
and light. Half of tlie many windows are 
glass, and half slatted blinds. The hay is 
nearly all thrown down, not pitched up from 
the load. In case of need, the large space at 
the end can be filled, but it is thought that it 
will not be necessary, except with corn, which 
can be husked there and thrown down a spout 
into a large, airy granary over the western 
shed. — Oa^fomia Farmer. 



heartily. This is the very thistle that came 
up to punish our first parents. It oarries 
judgment and punishment with it, both to man 
and beast To have these thistles on a farm 
without extirpation, ought to be as disgrace- 
ful as to have vermin on the body. Cut them 
down wherever they appear — ^in the fields and 
by the road side. Never allow them to come 
to seed, as they fly upon " the wings of the 
wind." 

The Potolo Disease. 

Pro/. Johnson, of Tale College, has publicly 
endorsed the fungus theory announced by 
some of the German botanists. He says : 

These investigators have not merely looked 
at the blighted leaves and seen the ftingus 
there, but have watched the fungus, as it rap- 
idly sends out its branches into the still 
healthy portions of the leaf, whioh it literally 
devours — appropriating the juices to its own 
nourishment and leaving behind a disorgan- 
ized and decayed mass, as the track of its deso- 
lation. It is easy to see, with the naked eye, 
that the fungus travels over the potato leaf 
before the blight. If the observer carefully 
regards one of the brown, bright spots, when 
the diease is spreading, he will see its bor- 
ders are extending over the still green leaf, 
in a forest of tiny mould plants, which cover 
the leaf with a greenish down. This is the 
true potato fungus, the Perontpora intettatu, as 
it is now botanically designated. 



The Canada ThLstIf . 



The Canada Thistle, execrable and forever 
to be detested ! hateful to the sight or touch, 
did not come from Canada, but from Europe. It 
has a malignant vitality. Its roots creep 
under ground, and its seeds multiply and fly 
endlessly above the ground. The vexed farm- 
er has to fight them as one does guerrillas, 
one by one. Linnaeus pronounced it the 
greatest pest of the earth in Sweden. Dr. 
Darlington, in his history of the weeds, has 

fiven to this species the name eurted tkUtle. 
ew botanical terms will be pronounced more 



*' More Hat." — An old gentleman who was 
always bragging how folks used to work in 
his younger days, one day challenged his two 
sons to pitch on a load of hay as fast as he 
could load it. The challege was accepted, the 
hay wagon was driven round, and the trial 
commenced. For sometime the old man held 
his own very creditably, calling out, "more 
hay ! more hay I" Thicker and faster it came. 
The old man was nearly covered up ; still he 
kept crying "more hay! more hay!" At 
length, struggling to keep on top of the ill- 
arranged heap, it began to roll and then to 
slide, and at last it went off from the wagon 
and the old man with it. "What are you 
here forV" Cried the boys. "I came down 
after more hay," answered the old man, stouts 

Death to Gophbrs. — A correspondent of 
the Prairie Farmer gets rid of gophers in this 
wise : " Take a potato, make an opening in 
the side of it, and insert strichnine the sise 
of a grain of barley. Find the gopher's 
hole where he has lately been at work, put 
the potato into the hole, and cover all up. Mr. 
Gopher will help himself to the potato and 
strichnine, and he has his own grave already 
dug. 
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STOCK REGISTER. 

From MaylMw't IllattnUed Hone I>octor. 
Plewlsy la the Hone, 

This moat painfal diseue, like ihooe of the 
langa genenlly, Tisito Taluable hones during 
the years when they are most esteemed. The 
unbroken oolt is seldom attaeked, and the 
aged animal is, to an almost equal degree, ex- 
empt The young stud, newlj stabled, is lia* 
ble; and that liability remains up to the sixth 
year, when it gradually subsides. It is a ter- 
rible affliotion. Its anguish is localised and 
eonoentrated. It is inflammation of the fine, 
glistening membrane ooToring the lungs and 
lining the inside of the chest. At CTery in« 
spiration and at every expiration the inflam- 
ed surfaces must move upon each other. To 
breathe is the primary necessity of the crea- 
ture's life. It cannot exist and refuse to in- 
flate the lungs ; yet is existence purchased at 
a price worth many years of happiness. The 
inflamed surfaces cannot remain quiet ; yet, 
to render the condition of the motion more 
acute, inflammation stops the secretion which, 
during health, smoothed and lubricated the 
passage of the membranes. During disease, 
the pleura is swollen, rough and dry ; it grates 
or scratches as one surface is, by the neces- 
sity of breath, dragged over the other. 

Membranes are sensitive in disease in pro- 
portion to the fineness of their structure, and 
to their insensibility during health. The 
pleura belongs to what are termed serous 
membranes. These line closed cayities, as 
the chest, the abdomen and the joints. Of the 
existence of some of these are we conscious 
while they are free from disease; but let the 
inflammation set in, and it would be difficult 
to decide which of them was most painful. 
Fortunately, however, when concentrated, or 
singly present, it terminates, generally, by the 
second day. 

The symptoms, therefore, are quickly devel- 
oped. The violence on their first appearance 
has been so great, that an attack of pleurisy 
has been mistaken for a fit of spasmodic colic. 
A little care will guard against so fatal an 



error. The pulse, in colic, is always natural 
at the commencement, and the fits, when they 
first occur, invariably of short duration. In 
plurisy the vessel strikes the fingers; the 
blow is strong and the artery is thin ; the 
pain is continuous ; the agony never remits 
or ceases ; the horse never feeds ; the body is 
hot, and indicates the fire within; the feet 
are icy cold ; the muscles are flrequently cor- 
rugated in patches, and partial perspiration 
breaks forth upon the surface ; a cough is 
often, not invariably, present; it is always 
suppressed and dry; it suggests no notion 
that the intent is to clear the throat ; the in- 
clination to cough, ftrom the larynx sympathis- 
ing with the lungs, is great; the feeling can- 
not be entirely mastered, but the horse is fear- 
ful of 'indulging an impulse which would 
yiolently shake the inflamed chest. The ear, 
placed against the ribs, detects a grating 
sound, and the respiratory murmur is less 
clear than usual. Pressure made on the flree 
interspaces between the ribs, sometimes de- 
prives the animal, almost, of consciousness; 
it shrinks, and were the toHure continued, it 
would fall. At other times, anguish maddens 
even timidity^the foot is lifted, or the teeth . 
are displayed to repel the tormentor. When 
left alone, the head is flrequently turned to- 
wards the side, with a piteous stare of won- 
der and enquiry. Altogether, the animal is, 
as it were, inspirited with the disorder. 

The fore foot is scarely ever quiet; it con- 
stantly paws, which action, in the horse, al- 
ways expresses impatience or pain. The 
breathing, of course, is peculiar ; a full in- 
spiration the animal dare not take. Before 
the inhalation is half completed, the ribs fly 
backward. However, the backward action 
has already been accomplished before anguish 
once more compels a change ; thus the bre4th- 
ing, to a looker-on, appears, short. Jerking, 
quick and always imperfect. 

The treatment must be active, as it is likely 
to be short At the first outbreak, abstract 
enough blood to ease the horse, but take no 
more ; place the sufferer in a cool, loose box ; 
put woolen bandages upon all the legs, but 
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leave the body unclothed ; giye, every quarter 
of an hour, a scruple of tincture of aconite 
in a wine-glass of warm water. Feel the 
pulse before each dose : when that is softened 
discontinue the aconite; every second hour, 
then, administer one ounce of sulphuric ether 
and of tincture of opium in a tumbler of cold 
water, to dispel any congestion that may lurk 
about the pleura, and also to lend smoothness 
or fullness to the pulse. 

Pursue these measures for the first day and 
night. On no account be tempted to bleed a 
second time for fear of that weakness which 
generates hydrothorax. When the pulse and 
pain are amended, should the cough remain, 
introduce the steaming apparatus, twice de- 
scribed under the headings of the two pre- 
vious articles.^ 

The bowels are generally costive; be not 
alarmed ; with the departure of the disorder 
they will relax. Place lukewarm water with- 
in eapy reach of the animal ; but before the 
symptoms abate, introduoe nothing of a more 
stimulating nature. When the disorder les- 
sens, hay- tea maybe allowed; as improve- 
ment increases, the diet may be gradually aug- 
mented. « « « • Such care is es- 
sential, because any violent disorder in a 
confined part of the body, has a tendency to 
involve other structures, and the danger of 
this increases as the inflammation is removed 
f^om the surface. 

The tranquilizing of the respiration, the 
softness of the pulse, and the retnm of the 
appetite will announce the departure of the 
pleurisy. When these longed-for symptoms 



• The author refen to a kind of ahcet'Iron stoTe or box, 
with a place for charcoal at the bottom, a vouel of water 
just above, and the whole covered orer with wire on the 
top. 8nch a concern oonld be easily and cheaply made by 
any tinner ; but in the absence of it, a thick woolen bag, 
containing a gallon of yellow pine saw dast, and having a 
flap at the side for the ponriug on of hot water every 
twenty mlnntes, will answer. If yellow saw dust cannot 
be had, common may be made to answer by sprinkling 
npon and thoroughly mixing with it, one ounce of spirits 
of turpentine before pouring on the water. This steam- 
ing may continue for an hour at a tinie, and be repeated 
three, four or five times a day, if necessary ,~Bi>. Farmer. 



are remarked, blister the throat and chest; 
should any seeds of the malady appear to be 
not entirely removed, repeat the blister to the 
throat and chest. Should the bowels not be 
relieved, throw up copious enemas of blood- 
warm gruel; nothing more must be attempted. 
Aloes or salts are poisons during pleurisy; 
wait patiently, and in time the establishment 
of health will restore all the natural func- 
tions, or if they are confined a bundle or two 
of cut grass may be presented with the usual 
food. 

A yellow, transparent discharge from the 
nostrils, occasionally streaked with blood and 
more or less otherwise discolored ; a horrible 
anxiety of countenance, which seems to ap- 
peal mutely to every human being the sad- 
dened eye rests upon; quickened breathing, 
a more rapid but sinking pulse, and a leaden 
state of the nasal membrane, declare the 
probability of a fatal termination. Pleurisy, 
however, mostly ends in hydrothroax. [drop- 
sy of the chest.] 

Now comes the sad inquiry, what is the 
cause of pleurisy ? All kinds of things may 
excite it; but those things which lead to so 
much suffering, in an inoffensive animal, are 
under the control of man. Over-exertion 
being ridden or driven fast, the spirit be- 
ing stimulated and the energy promoted by 
potent drinks; for men will give the contents 
of the public house to a horse where a wager 
is at stake, and will lash him while the limbs 
can move, to win any pitiful bet ; these cir- 
cumstances not un frequently provoke pleuri- 
sy. Injuries received externally not unsel- 
dom start up internal inflammation. Hurts 
calculated to lead to so serious an evil, to- 
gether with broken ribs, will not be surpris- 
ing to those who have seen the unseemly 
instruments which man will, in his rage, seiie 
upon to strike the animal with. Colds, aggra- 
vated by change of temperature, as waiting 
long in the rain and being hurried home after- 
wards; inattention in feeding, thus generat- 
ing a plethora, is apt to disorder any inter- 
nal organ, and many other such like causes 
will generate the disease. 
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And what right has any man to inflict so 
mach agony on any life entrusted to his oare ? 
What right has humanity to eojnplain of ty- 
rany in its superiors, when the human race 
can neglect and entail such anguish upon the 
beings beneath them ? The greed of gain or 
the pride of winning are the first emotions 
assigned as the promoters of this terrible af- 
fliction; next come the gratifications of pas- 
sion ; then follows carelessness for another's 
welfare, &c., &c. Which of the causes is 
worth the torture of a living body ? such tor- 
ture^ too, as the rack cannot equal, and hu- 
man malice is happily forbidden to riyal ! 

A little self-restraint, instilled by a better 
plan of education, a little more humanity, en- 
forced by the teachers of religion, to instruct 
that man should not view himself as the own- 
er of the earth which he temporarily inhabits ; 
that man should not consider himself the pro- 
prietor of the lives which share the globe 
with him; that man should be actuated by 
genuine cbbistiait love towards all animated 
nature, feeling kindly for the lives akin to 
his own, and acknowledging as fellow sojourn* 
era, the oreatnres by which he is surrounded ; 
then, how much aflliction might be eradicated 
ftrom one that unkindness alone renders a 
" vale of tears." 



Water for the Sheep. 



A very fklso notion prevails among farmers 
as to whether sheep require water in winter; 
some asserting that they have need of none 
at all, in any form, and others that they are 
able to slake their thirst by eating snow. No 
theory could be more erroneous. The physical 
constitution of the sheep, in this respect, differs 
not firom that of other domestic animals, and 
it has immunity from thirst no more than 
they. 

By certain experiments on this point, re- 
cently made by Mr. Lawes, of England, it 
was clearly established that sheep do require 
a considerable amount of water— the average 
being 40} lbs. per week, or nearly 6 lbs. per 
day for such as were kept on dry feed. 

As for snow, we all knSw that it does not 



satisfy our own thirst like water, and we are 
without the slightest evidence that it answers 
the sheep any better. 

Farmers, don*t be humbugged by any of 
these popular fallacies. The sheep is a deli- 
cate animal^ and not only requires, but will 
amply reward you for the best of care. 



How Long Bhenid Cowh go Dry? 

In answer to this question the editor of the 
Boston CuUivator remarks : 

'* When cows are kept for the manufacture 
of butter and cheese it is not desired to have 
much milk in cold weather, as neither butter 
nor cheese can generally be made to advan- 
tage oii a large scale except under a mild tem- 
perature. Hence the object is to have all the 
cows "come in" near the commencement of 
the butter or cheese-making season, and they 
are usually dried up at its close, or at the re- 
currence of cold weather. By this course 
the cows do not require so high feeeding as 
they would if they were milked longer. Qood 
hay, in connection with proper shelter and 
care, will be sufioient to sustain them in fair 
condition. Their constitutions will not be 
impaired, their calves will be born strong and 
healthy, and all the essential requisites of a 
thrifty and profitable stock sectired. 

We might say, then, that where it is intend- 
ed to rear stock, and the keeping of the cowa 
is not superior to good hay in winter and grass 
in the summer, both the cows and their prog- 
eny will do better to go dry not leas than two 
months. 



Care ef Dairy CewK. 



A writer comments as follows on one point 
of this subject: Dairy cows should receive 
their food at regular intervals; their milk 
should be drawn at stated hours, and by quiet, 
gentle milkers; and they should be treated 
at all times with tjie greatest kindness. In 
short, every means in the power of dairy 
farmers should be used to insure their tran- 
quility. Harsh treatment also exerts a very 
injurious action on the milk, rendering it less 
buttery and more liable to acidity. Respira- 
tion is a species of combustion. At every 
breath we inhale oxygen of the atmosphere, 
which unites with and consumes the fatty 
matter of the food. When cows are worried 
or driven too rapidly, they breathe more fre- 
quently, inhale more oxyen, and more of the 
buttery portion of their food is consumed, 
leaving less to be converted into milk." * * 
It is well known to all experienced dairymen, 
that their cows yield more on pleasant days, 
or when they have the run of warm, well 
sheltered pasture, than on cold, rainy days, 
or when they run in cold, bleak pastures." 
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••Wluit AboHt the Lelctsten?** 

KuTOB Witooimic FAEMn :~HftTing recently bought 
m« a tern in tnii State, with the Tiew ef doing tomethlng 
in thtt sheep bneineee, I vrite to enqaire ae to the breed 
I had better get. The Merinoee eeem to be all the rage, 
bnt I hare had an idea that some of the ^ong^wooled breeds 
might be more profitable. In Tiew of the large demand 
for the coarser wools for army cloth. What abont the 
Leioesters? I know but little abont them, except that 
they are large and are said to shear heavy fleeces. 

N. L. Jones. 

Bid Wiifo, Minnesota, Dec. 1. 1863. 

Our oorreBpondent raises a qaestion which 
we discussed at considerable length in 1861, 
and to which we hare frequentlj since allu- 
ded. Still, it is scarely less important now 
than then ; for the circumstances which de- 
manded a word for the coarser^wooled sheep 
continue, and, probably, will for some years 
to come. Indeed, we shall feel that wo have 
been a little mistaken, if, in the five or ten 
years to come, the coarser cloths will not be 
more in demand by the great body of the peo- 
ple, than they have been, thus far, during the 
progress of the war. 

These days of stuffed wallets and sumptu- 
ous living cannot always last; and when 
money becomes more difficult to get, and next 
to impossble to keep, on account of the tax- 



gatherer, our fast men, young and old, will 
be glad to find the coarser fabrics growing 
iR popularity. 

We must, nevertheless, not forget the otkar 
circumstances which should modify our aetion 
in the matter of selecting breeds of sheep. 
What would be admissible in one pari of tho 
world might be very poor policy in an- 
other. 

In the best pastoral districts of England, 
indeed, wherever feed is abundant, and where 
mutton is a consideration of importance, the 
Leicester breed of sheep is popular. But in 
this country, where sheep have less tender 
care, and where there is really very little de- 
mand for mutton, it has not found so groat 
favor. The above out illustrates wliat this 
breed may attain to in the fine pastures of 
Leicestershire, or the blue-grass valleys of 
Kentucky. 

The Cotswold and South Downs would an- 
swer a better purpose ; being altogether more 
hardy, producing a finer and more valuable 
fleece, and better mutton. 

But, after all, it is questionable whether 
there is any breed better adapted to this 
northwestern section of the United States 
than is the Spanish Merino. We think not 
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AlMHt VMilBf Boftto. 

The verbal enquiry has teTeral times been 
made, of late, as to the whm and the how of 
feeding roots to stook. We are heartily glad 
to know that some of our farmers are getting 
awake upon the subject, and would answer 
them, en nuu^e^ as follows : 

If you have roots— and no farmer, who keeps 
either sheep, cattle, or horses, is excusable for 
not having a good lot of them for winter feed- 
ing — ^they are doubtless either turnips, man- 
gold wurzel or carrots. Well, these are all 
good for either class of the animals^ named, 
though the horse is more partial than the 
others to the carrot, and should, on this ac- 
count, have more than his equal share^ in con- 
sideration of relinquishing all claim to the 
wnrsels and turnips, to which the sheep and 
the neat cattle ,are scarcely less partial. 

As to when roots should be f^d, we agree 
entirely and most emphatically with the able 
and long-experienced Editor of the Massa- 
chusetts FUmmanf who says : ^* The best time to 
feed turnips and mangolds is all the time, 
from the day the cattle have had their last 
bite in the pasture, to as late a period in the 
spring as the roots will keep welL 

We know it is the practice of some very 
good farmers to reserve their roots until mid- 
winter, and then to feed very liberally until 
the crop is exhausted; but we believe it is 
more advantageous to distribute the quantity, 
even if it admit of but a moderate allowance 
a day, over the whole period of winter-feed- 
ing ; and our own experience has confirmed 
us in this belief. 

Green fodder is the natural food of neat 
cattle, and every farmer has noticed the avid- 
ity with which they will turn from the best 
hay to a mass of roots ef whatever kind. 
When taken from the fields in the fall, the ut^ 
most care and attention hardly suffices to 
keep up the condition of the animals at first, 
if fed upon hay alone; and then it is that 
turnips should be introduced as part of the 
daily ration. We have no doubt that such 
blending of food has a very favorable eifect 



upon the organs of digestion, and that diy 
fodder, of whatever kind, is eaten with a bet- 
ter relish where this course is pursued* la 
fact, turnips fed with swale, and even with 
coarse meadow hay, will form a better, as well 
as a more economioal diet for all the neat stock 
of the farm, except milch cows, than the best 
hay fed separately. 

The best half dosen yearlings ever raised 
by us, were carried through their first winter 
exclusively upon this diet; giving with (he 
meadow hay, a peck of turnips a day to each. 
The turnips seemed to have the effect of an 
aj^etUer, for we noticed that the hay was 
eaten up clean where turnips were fed out, 
while it was not upon those days when, by 
way of experiment, the turnips were with- 
held. We sold them in the next summer for 
f 16,67 cents per head, (solely on account of 
their fine growth and thrifty appearance,) to 
one of the best judges of farm stock in the 
State. A good price for yearlings, as all 
farmers will admit, and affording, as we think, 
a good answer to the enquiries of our corres- 
pondent, for they were of native and mixed 
breeds, pains having been taken only to select 
calves from good milkers, without reference 
to blood or pedigree. 

In regard to feeding turnips to sheep, we 
believe there is no fact in agriculture more 
universally admitted than that they form one 
of the best and cheapest articles of diet that 
can be supplied, whether the sheep are reared 
for their lambs, t-eir mutton, or their wool. 
In England, where greater attention is paid 
to sheep husbandry than in this country, the 
practice universally prevails of feeding with 
turnips, commencing as soon as the pastures 
fail in the fall, and continuing their use 
through the winter." 

The how is also a qoestion of some impor- 
tance. It is very common among the few 
farmers of this country who feed roots at all, 
to throw them down in heaps in the open field, 
where, if not already frosen, they soon will be, 
and where each stronger animal is left free to 
charge upon and gore the weaker and more 
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timid ones while feeding. This is all wrong. 
For, in the first place, it is impossible that a 
fh)zen turnip should be Tory wholesome diet, 
if bolted in large pieces; and, secondly, 
this hurried eating under threatened or 
actual attacks from superiors in strength or 
courage is liable to occasion a partial grind- 
ing of the feed, and not unfrequently results 
in choking. 

Sheep nibble their feed, if of this kind, and 
in their case the raw root is partially warmed 
before it enters the stomach, and is, therefore, 
less liable to derange the digestion. But in 
either case there can be no question but that 
it would be more wholesome if not frozen. 
The remedy is obvious: Have partitioned 
troughs or boxes to feed in, under coyer, and 
take the roots from the cellar each day as 
needed. All this requires a little more trouble, 
but the farmer should not expect to make much 
by his business without a good deal of just 
that. 



Winter Care of Skeep en tke Prairies. 

Winter being upon us by the first of De- 
cember, this is the time for sorting. Lambs 
should always be folded separate. Yearlings 
having weak teeth should, if there be a flock 
of over one hundred, be fed by themselves. 
Large wethers should be sorted out from the 
ewes, and the breeding ewes put in a pen of 
such dimensions, with gates, that they may 
be handled with ease, and when in season, 
served with promptness and marked, that the 
time of their lambing may be known, and the 
sire of their offspring. Once in two weeks 
the teasers may be turned in, to find such as 
have escaped impregnation. It is never a 
good practice to let the buck run at large with 
the ewes, but where there are not more than 
thirty or forty ewes, after the first week, it 
will do. I depend on a full grown buck for 
from fifty to one hundred ewes. 

Every good shepherd will have a hospital 
flock, on which he will bestow extra atten- 
tion, and to which he will add from time to 
time such are drooping, or are pushed aside 
from their grain, or are doing poorly from 
any cause. 
^ Sheds which will keep out the wind and 
rain are essential. When boards are not 
to be had, poles and a good covering of 
straw will be a substitute for one or two win- 
ters. I am not partial to close confinement 
in tight sheds, except it is a necessity to keep 
the flock from wolves or dogs, or to keep the 



ewes from exposure in lambing time. Let the 
sheds be low, and open on the south side, sad 
if the extreme cold for a long period pinches 
and impoverishes the flock, increase the feed 
of grain and you restore the warmth and ar- 
rest the decline. Gold is favorable to a good 
growth of wool, but to economize food and 
insure the health of the flock, the more even 
the temperature the better. 

A good feeder will have hay-boxes and 
grain-troughs. The flooks may Hoe if fed on 
the ground, but nothing less than keen hun- 
ger will force so delicate an animal to take 
its food from the wet and filth of the yard. 
The racks will more than pay their cost by 
a saving of hay in one winter, and if grain 
not in the sheaf or ear is fed for more than 
one-half of the season, troughs will bean im- 
perative necessity. 

It is a part of good management to indulge 
the epicurean tastes of the flock. Why should 
the sheep be confined to the same variety of 
food from month to month. A treatment 
which we would deem a hardship? Every 
pioneer farmer can cut prairie grass, which 
is a suitable, well-relished food, and Hunga- 
rian hay cut early is very nutritious; then 
he may make up a variety by feeding oats in 
the sheaf, timothy hay and corn cut before 
frosts and fed in the bulk. Many well-win- 
tered flocks have subsisted on cut-up corn 
mainly, which has increased the weight of the 
fleece above that attained by ordinary keep- 
ing full 20 per cent. There is no excuse for 
having poor stock, if they are fed three times 
a day and furnished with salt and good water 
and such varieties of food as our country 
readily furnishes. — Hon. J. B. Gkinnell, o/ 
Iowa, in U, S. Agrieultiiral Rfport, 1862. 



The StaUstlca of Sheep Hoshandry In the V. 8. 

The statistics of sheep and wool, like other 
results of the census, are defective necessari- 
ly, and doubtless more incorrect than they 
should be by reason of carelessness in mak- 
ing returns. Still, a proximate] aoonracy, is 
aimed at. 

In 1860 the census returned 21,723,220 
sheep; in 1860, 22,168,105 — increase in ten 
years, 489,886; an increase of two per cent.* 
In addition to this number, there we^ return- 
ed by assistant marshals, not included in the 
regular returns, because not owned by farm- 
ers, 1,506,810, making the aggregate 23,668,- 
915. 

As compared with the increase of «heep, 
there has been a proportionally larser increase 
of wool, indicating a greater weight of fleece. 
The clip of 1860 was 52,516,959 pounds; that 
of 1860, ,,60,611,813 pounds — an increase of 



*Th{B differs from the Biimmary In the pMllmlnary re- 
port of the ceDsns, which cootaini an error of 1,154,661 
in the return for Indiana Other errors, affecting slight- 
ly the aggregates for States, will lie corrected in the ro* 
vised and complete census report. 
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15.2 per cent. This improTement is only a 
continuation of former progress, whioh has 
by no means reached it highest limit. • 

Id 1840, from 19.811,374 sheep were sheared 
85,802,114 pounds of wool, equal to 1.84 
pounds per head. 

In 1850, while sheep had increased 12 per 
cent, in number, the wool crop had augment- 
ed 46 per cent, fleeces averaging about 2.42 
pounds. The increase from 1850 to 1860 has 
been respectable, fleeces averaging 2.73 lbs. 

Daniel Keedham, of Hartford, Vermont, 
says there was not a buck in that State that 
could shear 12 pounds in 1840, while there 
are those now that yield 20 to 26 pounds, of 
which 60 per cent, is clean wool. 

Ohio, which produces the largest amount of 
wool of any of the States, with 8,942,929 
sheep, in 1850 had a wool clip of 19,196,871 
pounds, the fleeces averaging 2.58 pounds. 
In 1860, with 879,042 less sheep, the wool 
product was greater than in 1850, (10,648,161 
pounds,) averaging 8.47 pounds per fleece', or 
84.4 per cent increase in ten years. 

In point of numbers, and, in some instan- 
ces, in aggreate amount of wool, the older 
States exhibited a decline in sheep husband- 
ry. This decline has been going on for many 
years in New England, and amounted to 45 
per cent, between 1840 and 1850, and 20.4 
per cent, in the last ton years. From 2,218,- 
287, in 1850, the decrease has been 406,862. 

In the four middle States there has been a 
diminution of 1,060,109 from 4,468,589, in 
1850, or 19.4 per cent. 

In the ten southern (Atlantic and Gulf) 
States there was an increase of 852,709, or 9.1 
per cent from 8,840,124 in 1850. Texas alone 
gives an increase of 683,088, without which 
there would have been a loss almost as heavy 
as the actual improvement. In the fourteen 
remaining (western) States, in which were 
9,781,241 sheep, in 1850, there has been an 
increase of 1,149,664, or 11.75 per cent 

Making a comparison between the twenty- 
four loyal and the eleven '' seceded States," 
the showing of the weight of fleeces is con- 
spicuous, the difference being doubtless due 
in part to climate, i/i part to careless sheep 
husbandry. In the former, 16,268,718 sheep 
produced 50,183,626 pounds of wool, averag- 
ing 3.08 pounds eaoh : in the latter, 5,013,659 
fave 9,784,702 pounds, or 1.94 pounds per 
eece. Virginia, with as favorable natural 
conditions for sheep husbandry as any other 
locality, averages 2.40 pounds. Tennessee 
averages 1.81; Texas, 1.91 pounds. 



A Good Pnica. — The Manohester Mirror 
says that the celebrated trotting stallion 
Ethan Allen and his colt Honest Ethan, have 
been sold by their owners in New Hampshire 
to F. Barker, of New York, for $17,000. 



Raisiko PonK.— The Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, 
formerly Gommissiouer of Patents, made a 
well regulated series of experiments in the 
feeding of hog^. He found that waetic J and 
unwashed, and ourrieu and not currieu hogs, 
seemed to flourish equally wcU. iu all v I his 
pens the hogs could wallow ii tiiey v^ihed, 
in water at Uie lower end ot Uv \ en, lut the 
more elevated portions were flccn'u an ifo 
arranged that fluid manures coulu ru& tv the 
lower or uncovered portion. In the taeJing, 
however, he found tha t with coc^co loo- he 
eould raise hogs at far less than nali (7) the 
cost, as they consumed much less than'half 
the quantity. Mr. Mason, of Somerville, N. 
J., made similar experiments and with cor- 
responding results. — Exehcmge, 



THE POULTERER. 



Care of Fowls In Winter. 

The farmer who lets his domestic fowls 
pick their food where they can get it, and 
roost on the fence or on the trees in his door- 
yard, will be pretty sure to vote them a nui- 
sance if they should chance to live through 
the winter and flnd their way into his garden 
the subsequent spring ; and simply for the 
reason that they will prove to be a greater 
plague than profit. 

To make the keeping of fowls economical, 
they require to be warmly housed and liber- 
ally fed. The housing should not be in the 
barn or carriage house, however| and the 
feeding should not be exlusively upon grain. 
An excellent and cheap chicken house was 
described in the last volume of the Farker, 
July No., and it only remains, in the further 
discussion of this question, to say, as to the 
manner of- feeding. Give them regularly of 
gram, with a supply of chopped waste meat, 
an oocasional dish of chopped cabbage, or 
other vegetable from the cellar, and an abund- 
ance of water. 

Thus provided, they will give you good, lib- 
eral returns in eggs and palatable flesh. 
And not only so, they will have formed habits 
in respect to being gathered up and confined 
at the proper time, that will enable you to 
manage them in the summer with much more 
convenience and economy than heretofore. 
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The Inevitable Turkey. 

It would be curious to know just how this 
great, coarse, ugly bird came into the fayor it 
now enjoys — how it cafiie to be essential to 
all festive occasions, and a positive tine qua 
non on those three great holidays, in all Ohris- 
tiau lands, Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year's. 

In appearance, clumsy, gawkey and repul- 
sive; coarse and uninviting in the quality of 
its flesh and eggs ; and then about as expen- 
sive to keep as a horse, and as destructive in 
grass and grain fields, or in the orchard, as a 
breachy ox or a rooting hog, its popularity 
has always been, to us, an unaccounable fal- 
lacy. 

True, the turkey is larger than the chicken, 
prairie or domestic, and will, on that account, 
of itself, the better supply the wants of an 
ordinary family, at any given meal ; but then 
it costs two or three times as much, and yet, 
for several good reasons, is less valuable than 
its equivalent by weight in fowls of a more 
delicate and savory character. 

But it is, probably, of little use to decry 
this practice of giving the turkey precedence 
before all other birds on occasions like those 



referred to. What is fashionable cannot be 
easily remedied, however absurd. Only this 
we would be glad of - that on some great fes- 
tive day the whole turkey race might become 
extinct. We'll bear our share of the lots 
with becoming fortitude. 



THE HORTICULTURIST, 



A. G. UANFORD, COBBESPONDINO KDITOB. 

The Fink Apple. 

. In reply to the query of Mr. Payne, page 414, 
Vol. XV., we copy from the Transactions of 
the Ohio State Pomological Society, sixth ses- 
sion, 1854. 

<< Fink's Seedling, from Mr. Clark, of Perry 
county. Originated on the farm of Joseph 
Fink, near "Somerset, Ohio. Original tree in 
in an orchard of seedlings, among which are 
several others nearly resembling this in ap- 
pearance and quality. Was first brought into 
notice by the laie W. J. Clarke, nurseryman, 
of Somerset^ about seven years ago, (1847). 
Small, round and flattish, very smooth, green- 
ish yellow, with a dash of brown red, flavor 
mild, sub-acid ', was awarded the first premi- 
um on seedling apples at the late Ohio State 
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Fair. Is a rt markably long keeper->ih« fniit 
of two seasons' growth often having been 
shown at the same time. 
* "Was exhibited at former meetings of this 
Society, and pronounced Tewksbury Winter 
Blush ; hut thU wot qfterwardt /ovnd to be ineor- 
rectj and its claim to be a seedling admitted." 

Mr. Clark stated the season to be in April, 
May and June ; and far better than the Ro- 
manite, and as good as Rawle's Janet in its 
season. 

Ifr. Bateham eaid that he considered it the 
best apple in June that he had seen raised in 
Ohio, Taluable for its long keeping, especially 
for market. 

We propagate the Fink quite largely, and 
hare sent a good many of the trees into Wis- 
consin. A. G. HAirroK». 

CoLOMBts, Ohio. 



Planting New Orchsris. 

The ground should be well prepared before- 
hand for new orchards, whether the trees are 
set out in autumn or spring. Unless the soil 
is already quite rich enough, its fertility 
should be increased by manure preyiously ap- 
plied, or to previous crops ; or it may be en- 
riched after the trees are set out, by autumn 
top-dressing for working under in the spring. 
The soil should also be well drained and sub- 
soiled, or deeply plowed. — Annual RtgitU^ of 
Rural Affairs. , 



Apple and Pear.— Select Lists fbr the North West. 

Fribhd noTT : — In answer to the request of 
L. L. F., in your last number, for a list of 
pears "known to be hardy," &c., and also in 
response to numerous similar enquiries re- 
oeiTod by letter, as well as for select lists of 
apples adapted to this Sute, and the North 
West generally, please publish the following 
list of ten TarieUes of Pears, eminently hardy 
and valuable for northwestern culture, as 
standards : 

Early Bergamot, Rostei^er, Flemish Beauty, 
Belle LnoratiTo, Seckle, White Doyenne, Shel- 
don, Onondaga, Lawrence, and Winter Nellis. 

Te this list add Bartlett, A>r very dry soils, 



and limited cultivation, trained low, with 
some winter protection from sun. Indeed, 
we cannot dispense with this old variety, as 
its vigorous growth, early bearing, and showy 
fruit will render it popular where it is grown 
with the care mentioned above. 

The Bttffum is an excellent growing and 
apparently hardy tree, but not well tested in 
its bearing quality here. 

Dwarf Pear.— -From those who have the 
most experience, and fair success, in dwarf 
culture, we gather the following list of ten 
varieties : 

Summer Boyenne, Rosteiser, Flemish Beau- 
ty, Belle Lucrative, White Doyenne, Louisa 
B. de Jersey, Beurre de Aryon, Onondaga, 
Lawrence and Winter Nellie. 

In season from August to mid- winter. 

For a friend in Outagamie county we have 
prepared the following list of apples : 

Firti. — For one hundred, all early and hardy, 
20 Red Astrachan, 20 Duchesse Oldenburg, 
10 Fall Stripe, 10 Autumn Strawberry, 10 
Sops of Wine, 10 St. Lawrence, 6 Sweet June, 
5 Early Red, 5 Cranberry and 5 Williams. 

Seamd. — For light soils, well drained, high 
and cool locations, substitute 10 each of Ear- 
ly Harvest and K. Codlio, in place of 10 each 
from the Astrachan and Duchesse; also, 5 
Red June and 6 Early Pennock in place of 5 
from each of Autumn Strawberry and Sops 
of Wine. 

Tkiri, — Market List of ten long keeping va- 
rieties : 

' Five Tallman Sweet, 10 Northern Spy, 10 
Winter Wine Sap, 10 Perry Russet, 20 Qolden 
Russet, 10 Rawle's Janet, 10 Canada Black, 
10 Yandervere, 6 Red Roman! te, lODumelews, 
all hardy and profitable to grow. 

Proportions, so many to the hundred. 

Fourth,— 'l?or high, cool, well-drained loca- 
tions, it may be found profitable to substitute 
or add to the foregoing list 'those excellent 
old varieties which will not bear the stimu- 
lating diet ef black, moist 8o|l«) as Dominie, 
Wagner, E. Spitsenburg, K. Pearmain, and 
also the ^img, of jner^ recent introduction, 
but quite promising 
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ISfth — ^Where only ten Tarieties an 
wanted f^om ray list of twenty extra hardy, 
which yoa were pleased to publUh in the 
NoTomber number, eTery even or every odd 
number will make a good list for general 
planting. 

J. G. Plvkb. 

Maduok, Wis., Dec. 1868. 

In connection with the foregoing, we 
present cuts and descriptions of the two old 
and much esteemed Tarieties mentioned by 
Mr. P. Descriptions from Elliott's Western 
Fruit Book. 

TUB BABTLKTT. 

English Tariety; originated about 1770. 
Now extensiTely grown and too well known 
to really need description. The trees are 
▼igorous and early prodnotiTO of fair, 
handsome fruit, either on pear or quince 
root. 

FnUtf large, ovate, obtuse-pyriform ; sur- 
face somewhat uneyen; eoZor, clear light 
yellow, tinged with blush in sun when 
ripe, russet around the stem, and minnte 
russet dots over the whole; item, short, 
thick; calyx, medium, partly open; bann, 
•hallow, furrowed; core, medium; $eedsy 
%road ovate ; JUih, yellowish white, melt^ 
ing, juicy, vinous. SeMon, middle August 
to middle September. 

THB BUFFUB. 

American. Native of Rhode Island. It 
is very successful wherever grown, admi- 
rably adapted to standard oreharding, an 
upright, strong grower, reddish brown 
shoots, always productive of fair, even 
sited fruit; not, however, of more than 
second rate quality. 

Druit, medium, oblong, obovate; color, 
brownish green, becQming yellow, bright 
red, suffused in sun ; brown dots and a lit- 
tle russet; tUm, half an inch long, slight 
depression; cal^ with short reeurved seg- 
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XD«nti; ftonn, round; 0or«, railier smAll ; MMb, 
dark brown; JU$h, white, battery, sweei. 
Seatont September. 



Bark Lowe PATMltcs.— Letter trom Prof. QlOTer. 

Some time einoe, we receWed a letter from 
Dr. J. Tinker, of Clinton, Wis., in relation to 
parasites of the bark louse, and suggesting 
that if there were any each inseets, they 
might be imported for the salTation of onr 
fmit trees We forwarded the Doctor's letter 
lo Prof. GloTer, U. S. Bntomologist, and the 
following is his answer: 

DbPABTMKNT Of AOBICULTUnB, \ 

Washington, D. C, 11th Dec, 1868. / 
Editor Wisconsin Fabxsbr, 

Dear Sir: — In answer to your query as to 
whether there is any parasitie insect whioh 
destroys the apple bark loose or scale insect^ 
I can merely state that I have seen scales per- 
forated by some parasite, but haye not as yet 
found the perfect fly. Dr. Fitch, howeyer, in 
his Taluable report (see first report, p. 86,) 
states that under the scales he has repeatedly 
met with a small maggot, feeding upon the 
eggs, which are deposited underneath the case 
or shell, and supposes it to be the larra of 
some minute Hymenopterous insect, which, 
when fully deyeloped, eats its way out of the 
empty shell. You most probably have seen 
the same parasite in yonr neighborhood, and 
can readily find out by examining the coccus 
with a magnifying glass. If there arc any 
with a small round perforation on the upper 
side, you may rest assured that there will be 
no necessity to import. 

Belieye me to be your ob*t serrent, 

TowNB.Mi> Glovse. 



Marblehead Cabbage. 



The Jfaamoth Drumhead yariety grows to a 
large sise, on rich land, and with good culti- 
Tation. Mr. Ormsbee, our Station Agent here, 
states that he has grown them weighing thir- 
ty pounds, diyested of all loose leayes. We 
haye seen him shipping heads to Milwaukee, 
thai would ayerage four times the weight of 
those usually raised among our neighbors. 



The quality it equal to those generally raised, 
and we think superior. 

The Stone Jfofoii yariety does not grow as 
large, but has been yery reliable, in making 
good heads. We haye neyer cultlyated any 
yariety that would head op so uniformly as 
this. Under proper treatment, yery few 
plants will fail to make good heads. Quality 
yery good. 

L. h. Faxrohiu^. 

BoLLiNO PnAUUK, Wis. Noy. 16th, 1868. 



The Taeca. 

A yery showy class of eyergreen plants, 
distinguished by long, narrow aloe or palm- 
shaped leayes. 

The family is quite Urge, most or all of 
them, we belieye, being natiyes of the south- 
ern part of the United States and of Mexico. 
Nearly all are rather tender for the seyere 
winters of Wisconsin. One of the best, Tue- 
ea filamentosoj is perfectly hardy, leayes are 
twelye to twenty-four inches long, starting 
from the base or crown without stem, rigid, 
erect, edged with slender, drooping threads 
two or three inches long. Flower stems at- 
tain the height of four or fiye feet, and ooyer 
nearly the entire length with large, bell- 
shaped, creamy-white flowers. Bloom here 
the last of June, and continue nearly a month. 

A rich sandy loam suits it best, but will 
thriye in any soil that is not wet. It retains 
its deep green color through the winter, and 
is an object of interest i^t all seasons. 

Columbus, Ohio. a. o. h. 



A Profitable Orchard. 

A gentleman from Chester informs us that 
Mr. Joseph Robinson, of that town, has an 
apple orchard, planted and reared by himself, 
ooyering but two acres of land, the product of 
whioh, this year, is nine hundred huiheUj exelu- 
siye of a second picking of inferior quality. 
Mr. Robinson has sold four hundred bushels 
for cash down at $1 per bushel, reserring fiye 
hundred bushels for future use. The entire 
income this year will not be below $1,000, 
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and at fiar leaa labor than if bestowed upon a 
Bmall farm — N. H, Statuman, 

The Jenaliuui Ai^ric. 

We regard this as one of the yery finest of 
winter apples for Western onlture. The tree 
is oooasionally ranked among those not quite 
hardy, but we always found it entirely so. 

It is of slow and slender growth in the 
nursery, a hard tree to get up, and, of course, 
not very popular with the nursery men, nor, 
indeed, with their customers, except those 
who know the Jruii and are familiar with the 
habit of growth of the yariety. 

In the orchard it forms a neat, round-head- 
ed tree, of medium size. Bears young, and 
abundantly. The fruit is yery uniform, aboye 
medium site, of a deep crimson color on yol- 
low ground ; flesh white, tender, juicy, spright- 
ly, reminding one of the Spitsenburg, of 
which it is a seedling, and, as an eating apple, 
to our taste a decided improyement on its pa- 
rent. 

The fruit is very evenly distributed over 
the tree, and hangs with great tenacity. In 
use all winter. 

The receipt of some fine specimens from 
our old Waukesha orcha|pd, has suggested this 
notice of the Jonathan Apple, just now com- 
ing into use. A. G. Hamtord. 
Columbus, 0., Dec. 1868. 



THE BEE-KEEPER. 

A Broadside Against Patent Bee-Hfyes. 

Mr. Editor : — I subscribed for the Farubr 
a few days since, thinking to enquire, through 
its columns the best kind of bee-hive, as I 
wished' to make my hives this winter for the 
coming bee season. Bat before I had time to 
make the enquiry, I borrowed of a friendjthe 
XVth volume of the Farmbr, and learned from 
its Nob. that hives with movable frames have 
been and are now being "puffed " into notice 
[Not much, just now.— En.] by those interest- 
ed as agents and those who have bought rights 
andean "parrot" the language of the gifted 
vandor. 



Without commenting upon the fine arrange- 
ments and easy practicability of the good 
talkers' wares, I purpose to give the readers 
of your magasine my experience and obser- 
vation with movable frames, or comb guides, 
which, one year ago, I supposed were just " the 
thing.'* 

I have used the Lee hive, described .in tlie 
July No., the Kelsey hive — many of whioh 
have been under my Arequent observation the 
past seaeon-^also, the Langstroth hive, with 
whioh I am less familiar than with either of 
the others, but sufficiently so to know that all 
movable comb guided are about the same, and 
the working of the bees in them all alike. 

Now everybody who has ever had anything 
to do with bees, knows the object and design 
of the ccmb guide; which design I consider 
very excellent, if the cccupants of the hive 
would carry it out wel!. But, do they do it? 
My observation is that I have yel to see those 
"straight, uniform'' combs spoken oi by Mr. 
Wilcox in the Juiy number of the Farmer, or 
that " perfect control " of the bees and 
comb that Mr. Stebbins speaks of in the Au- 
gust number. In the Lee hive you may find 
I he comb commenced properly, but as they 
lower they are crocked or serpentine, or per- 
haps one or both tbe outside combs will run 
out; because being commenced first, crmade 
thicker as ttey lower. Sometimes a comb is 
started en the side of the hive; sometimes 
they are anger-shaped, net following the 
comb on one side, and sometimes '.hey build 
crosswise of t e frames 

In all these cases, I consider the hive with 
movable frames but little better than an old 
fashioned log or box hive, as you will have to 
take them to pieces before the *oomb can be 
removed. 

In the Kelsey hive, ' with the division board; 
(two apartments with five .frames in each 
iiartment) I have seen six cmbs to trt 
frames; also four combs to five frames, the 
combs being unusually thick and some crook- 
ed ; besides the frames being all waxed tight 
in all the hivas that I ever examined, and in 
soma so tight that the frame would part be- 
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fore moving. Now if we wish to moye some 
frames to a new Mre, to diride one, or draw 
some to help a \\eak stock, jou can Imigine 
the diffioulty better than my poor language 
can express it. 

I will speak of but one more obeotion, which 
it not all : The dlTlding of the Lee hive is bad 
on many accounts, and some who hare bought 
the right to make and use, make tbem tcithout 
the dtvition. 

Now if I could see some of the practical 
working of the morable frame system that 
comes up to the theory giTcn by their patent- 
ee*} ^ndpood talking Tender <>, I would continue 
their use ; but as yet I am ignorant of the rea- 
son why my bees and my neighbois' will not 
carry out the design of those great apiarians. 

The Fabmbb speaks of the Morehouse hive. 
I would like to examine a sketch of one from 
some one interested for it. 

J. A. Shaw. 

DAKTT0WL9, Deo. 14, 1863. 



MECHANICAL AND COMMERCIAL. 

Tke Tankee!Milklng;ilaeUie. 

We have heretofore referred to the construc- 
tion of this ingenious machine, and to the fact 
of its attracting great attention at the Great 
Exhibition at London, in 1802, where we had 
the pleasure of seeing it operated, on several 
occasions. Our remarks then made were the 
CAtxse of frequent enquiries since, as to its 
success, en further trial, and as to where the 
machines could be had. But we have not as 
yet been able to fully satisfy ourself of the 
practical utility of the indention, and hence 
haye been cautious about giving it an endorse- 
ment. Indeed, wo do not know that it has been 
subjected to thorough practical tests in this 
country >-a circumstance which of itself standis 
against it. 

From the following extract, taken fk'om the 
Scottish Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, it 
will appear that the British farmers have, in 
this respect, been more fortunate. After 
vouching for the care and precision of the I 



trials to which the machines were subjected, 
the editor of the Journal says : 

We have lately had an opportunity of work- 
ing this novel invention, which has been 
prominently brought before the public. Ev- 
erybody who has read a description of it is 
aware that the machine consists of a tin can, 
on the top of which is placed the milking ap- 
paratus. This apparatus, again, consists of 
four finger-pieces made of india-rubber, and 
having wire-doil for increased strength and 
stability. The teats of the cow being fitted to 
these finger-pieces, the operator works a two 
handled air pump, which sucks the air from 
inside the body of the machine, which is in 
direct communication with the finger-pieces ; 
and by the external pressure of the air on the 
finger-pieces, the milk is forced out of the 
teats. 

We have made four separate trials with the 
machine, aud here note the result for the in- 
formation of those who may feel interested in 
the subject. We may remark that we worked 
it with our own hands on each ocoasion. At 
first we experienced some difi&culty in using 
it. It is not as easy as might be supposed to 
fit the finger-pieces on the teats air-tight ; and 
when they are so fitted on, a restive animal 
is liable to throw the- whole ont of gear. 

We attempted the milking of three cows on 
the first trial. From one which was milking 
from 6 to 6^ quarts at a meal, we obtained 4^ 
quarts ; another, which has very uneven teats, 
we eould not milk at all; and f^om the third, 
which was only milking 2^ quarts at a meal, 
we were only able to obtain a little more than 
a quart. All our subsequent trials have been 
attended with similar results. The oonolu- 
eiona to which we have arrived in relerence 
to this machine^ are the following : 

1. It will ivot extract all the milk from cowe. 
If it should be found to answer In every otbenr 
respect this is no fatal ol^eotion to its uee, as 
the strippiugs could be milked by hand. 

2. Cows that have good teats, well set in 
the udder, can be milked to within half a quart 
of their Alii mUk. 

8. Cows whose teats are uneven can with 
difficulty be milked. 

4. We doubt very much if any amount of 
experience and perseverance will overcome 
the difficulty of milking kicking or restive 
cows. 



[From ths Merchants' MagSElne, 
fhar Foreign Tratfe Passing Into Fetelgn BeCtoms. 

In a war like the present, of course every 
interest must suffer, and yet it seems strange 
that two or three privateers should have been 
able to almost destroy our shipping interests. 
One would suppose that with a navy, such aa 
that of which we now boast, some protecUon 
might have been extended to our foreign trade. 
Or, if the Navy Department now has no ves- 
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Bels fast enough for the purpose, certainly 
there is sufficient talent in the country to build 
them. There was a time, and it was not a 
yery long while ago either, when Young 
America contended with the '* mistress of the 
seas" for the supremacy, with every promise 
of wresting the sceptre from her. Our ocean 
steamers were the wonder of the world. In 
speed, size, and equipment, they left their 
British competitors far behind. Is there any 
reason why we cannot do again what we have 
once so well done ? 

Last month we published a list of the res- 
sels captured by these priyateers, but that list 
giyes a yery imperfect idea of the actual loss 
we are sustaining. It may surprise many to 
know that the forced sales to foreigners of 
yessels built and owned here has been going 
on steadily for a long time past, and now is 
proceeding with a celerity that bids /fair to 
change the ownership of the finest bottoms in 
the United States mercantile marine, and to 
leaye nothingunder the American flag worth 
capturing. The following list of American 
ships lately sold by Mr. George Croshaw & 
Co , of London, will show what is being done 
in this respect at the present time. 

[We omit the list for want of room. Suffice 
it' to say, the number of yessels which haye 
thus gone out of our hands is rirett-two. — 
Ed.] 

Nearly all these are well known first-class 
yessels. Hitherto their fiag has been an 
Vnited States adyertisament in every sea 
nader the heayens, bat henceforth they are 
destined to be known only as English, or other 
foreign property. 

We are indebted to the JoMTfuU of Oommtre^ 
for the following table, showing to what ex- 
tent the earrying business had changed up to 
Jnne 80th. The figures are for the same quar^ 
tar in eaeh of the two years : 

rOKKIOir TftABB or THS POST OF NEW TOSK, FOR 
THK QVAETEE EEDUia JUNE 80tH. 

In American Tat. In TonlcD ▼*■. 

1860. Valofgoodsim.185,197,101 $18,142,622 

" ex. 29,401,226 12,776,229 



of capture from the employment, as carriers, 
of American ships. It may be that our Nayy 
Department has done all it could to protect 
our commerce; but a contrary impression 
preyails among those who are most interest- 
ed. 



SCIENCE, ART, STATISTICS, 



Total trade, $62,698,826 $80,918,061 

1868. Valof geodsim.$12,781.819 $80,189^667 
" " ex. 10,772,011 86,760,296 



Total trade, $28,408,880 $66,889,868 

We think ihat no American can study these 
figures without a painful sense of humilia- 
tion. In 1860 the quarter's trade was $62,- 
009,000 under our flag, and $80,000,000 under 
the flags of all foreign nations. This has 
rapidly changed as the war continued, until, 
for the last quarter returned, we find $66,- 
000,000 under foreign flags, and only $28,- 
000,000 under our own flag. Thus shippers 
all oyer the world haye been deterred by fear 



Foreign Wool Trade of Hew York. 

The Journal ^f Oommeree publishes the fol- 
lowing statement of the imports of foreign 
wool at New York for the first six months of 
the current year, and also for the same time 
in 1862. The comparison shows the imports 
of the first half of this year to be more than 
those of the same time in 1862 by 27,094 bales, 
11,609,848 pounds, and $2,081,066 in yalne. 
At this time last year nearly all the new clip 
of domestic wool had been bought of the grow- 
ers at 86@46 cents, the latter figures being 
the price at that date, and foreign wools were 
held at prices which made them dearer than 
domestic. But at this date the facts are re- 
yersed. The new clip is nearly all held by 
the grower at 66@76 cents, and the stock of 
foreign is olFered at rates which make it 
cheaper to the manufacturer. And as there 
are few woolen fabrics which cannot be man- 
ufactured from foreign stock, b\it little do- 
mestic will be taken while the present pricea 
remain. The stock of foreign wool in this 
market at the present time is considerably 
larger than that of this date a year ago, and 
it is estimated that the domestic clip of this 
year is fUlly tw<(nty-fiye per cent, larger than 
that of 1862. 



Irlsk EBilgiatlan. 



The large and continuous emigration from 
Ireland to the UniUd SUtes is naturally 
attracting a considerable share of attention. 
Week by week, and month by month, the peo- 
ple leaye for New York, some in returning 
grain ships, some in steamers, some in stow- 
aways, as fast as opportunity seryes. The 
London Times says, too, that it is the best 
portion of the Irish population— the young, 
the hale, the hopeful, the energetie — and that 
nothing will stop them. The strongest influ- 
ences are weak and inelFectual before the all 
engrossing thought of America. 

In this connection, the great decrease in 
the population of Ireland which the census 
returns just issued show, is of interest. For 
instance, in the Proyince of Con naught there 
were 1,418,782 inhabitants in 1841; in 1861 
there were 1,012,006 ; and in 1861 there were 
but 818,126. The same return contains a 
summary for the whole of Ireland. It shows 
that in 1841 the inhabitants numbered 8,174,- 
081; in 1861 they numbered 6,668,679; and 
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in 1861, but 6,798,967. This gWes a decreMe 
of nearlj two and a half millions of people in 
twenty years. — Merehanfs Mag. 



THE M.INER. 

Uke Superior Bllrer Lead DiacoTery. 

The Houghton QazetU says that the excite- 
ment consequent upon the first report that 
silyer lead had been discovered in the yicin- 
age of Marquette has assumed the phase of 
reality. Specimens of the ore have been 
brought in by two or three persons, and an 
analysis made which proyes beyond doubt 
that they are unusually rich in silver. The 
lowest return firom the assays was an average 
of about eight pounds of silver to the ton of 
lead. The highest was twenty-five pounds. 
These are extraordinary yields, and the only 
question remaining to be solved is, whether 
Uie veins containing the ore are of su£Bcient 
s!ie to warrant mining. Both of the gentle- 
men who made the explorations and obtained 
the specimens, aver that the veins are of 
greater width and length than is necessary for 
remunerative mining; in fact, they give a 
width which would be double that often found 
and opened to a profit. The location of these 
deposits is around a small lake, in the North- 
west quarter of Town 49 Range 28 West. The 
formation is granite, and has long been oon- 
sidered metalliferous. The veins are either 
fissure or gash, though most probably Uie 
former, as tbe explorers state that they have 
traced them for a considerable distance, and 
find they have a regular course between North 
and East 

There are now four oompanies organised on 
the land entered in the vicinity of the lake, 
now called Silver Lake, two of which are or- 
ganised under the laws of the State. As to 
the value of these lands, but little is really 
known beyond the fact that the Eldorado was 
located by Mr. Martin, the explorer, and a 
largo share of the stock is held by him and 
his fHends, which is presumptive evidence 
that it is the best he has seen. The silver 
lead was also entered by Mr. Smith, the ex- 
plorer, who is largely interested in it. The 
Silver Lake embraces eight or ten quarter 
sections scattered around the lake, and, when 
the country is explored, can hardly fail to be 
equally rich with the rest. Some fine speci- 
mens have been brought in ft-om these lands. 



99* The silver product of Nevada territory 
will this year, it is estimated, amount to $15,- 
000,000, and in two years more, it is thought, 
it will be fully $80,000,000. A writer in The 
San Franeitco BiiUeiin^ who has studied the sub- 
ject on the spot, holds that Nevada is the 
" richest silver-bearing country in the world. 
Unlike California, her wealth < is not where 
yoQ find it, ' but her ' silver runs in veins. ' " 



EDUCATIONAL. 



Agrlenltual CeUcges of the Vnlted Slates. 

AS BBKN BY TH£ BDITOB. 
KG. IV. — AGKICVLTCKAL COLLXOK OV MASTLANB. 

This institution was incorporated in 1866, 
by an act of the Legislature which provided 
for an endowment of $6,000 per annum : pro- 
vided, that within two years — or before the 
first day of February, 1868— $60,000 should 
have been raised by subscription, that the 
farm should have been purchased and the col- 
lege edifice erected. I'he farm was to consist 
of at least fifty acres, and the building to be 
suitable for the beginning of the work of ed- 
ucation in accordance with the proposed 
scheme. 

The $60,000 was to be suscribed in shares 
of $25 each, and the trustees, twenty-two in 
number— one Arom each county and one firom 
the city of Baltimore— were to be elected by 
the stockholders ; the first board to continue 
in office for the term of five years, their 
Buocesaors for two years. This law was sub- 
sequently amended, reducing the shares ef 
stock to $6, and providing for the appoint- 
ment ef three additional trustees— one fhw 
the District of Columbia, one f^om the Basiem 
shore and one from the Weetem shore. 

The college was located ten miles north of 
Washington City and within half a mile of 
the Washington and Baltimore Railroad, on 
a handsome farm of over two hundred acres, 
and within fbll view of the railroad above 
named. It is likewise traversed by the Wash- 
ington and Baltimore turnpike, and is, there- 
fore, easily accessible, both by public and pri- 
vate conveyance. 

We had heard it spoken of as located at or 
near Bladensburgh, and so got off the train 
at that depot instead of at the college station, 
immediately opposite the college edifice. This 
blunder necessitated a walk of some two miles 
and a half, a task which most visitors would 
probably be carefUl to avoid. 

The college building already completed is 
but about one-third of the whole, according to 
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the plan, and coat $46,000. It eigoya a com- 
manding sita and seems to be well adapted 
for the intended use. It is substantiallj built, 
measures 120 bv 54 feet on the ground, and 
is five stories high. When the edifice is com- 
pleted the present building will be the south- 
ern wing. The basement, which is light and 
dry, includes the kitchen, dining-room, pan- 
try, wash-room and the laboratory, while the 
upper stories furnish apartments for the Pres- 
ident's private use, for recitations and lec- 
tures, for libraries and literary societies, and 
dormitories for the pleasant accommodation 
of nearly two hundred pupils. Every part 
of the building is so constructed as to insure 
good ventilation and to afford the necessary 
facilities for warming by steam or hot air. 
The broad and well-lighted halls give cheer- 
fulness to the whole interior; which, although 
it is BO important, seems not to have been 
sufficiently regarded by many under whose 
direction our college edifices are designed and 
bttilt. 

In addition to the building above described, 
there is a comfortable brick dwelling for the 
Director of the farm, with suitable barns and 
other out-bnildings; also three pleasant cot- 
tages on beautiful elevations near the col- 
lege, for the families of Professors. The far m 
of 200 acres presents a variety of soil, and is 
mostly well improved, though not yet, by any 
means, a model farm. The apple and peach 
orchard, in the rear of the college grooads, 
appeared t;o be in a thrifty condition, and has 
probably yielded much trmt the past year. 
The vegetable and flower gardens showed that 
horticulture and floriculture were under the 
direction of a competent professor, and were 
not without friends among the students. 

BDVCATIONALLT OONSIDXEKD. 

the Maryland Agricultural College accords 
very nearly, in plan, with the People's Col- 
lege, already reported, except that it attaches 
less importance to the regular, unfailing 
manual labor of the students, at a means of 
practical inttrucHon. In the language of the 
Board of Trustees, this college "aims not 
merely at professional instruction in agricul- 



ture. The plan undoubtedly embraces Bnch 
instruction, but it is far more comprehensive. 
It claims for the farmer or mechanic, or for 
whomsoever its care may be sought, first, his 
development as a man, trained and fitted, to 
the full extent of his capacity, for all the 
duties of a man and a citizen. To this end, 
it offers him the advantage of the most ap- 
proved systems of moral and intellectual cul- 
ture, and superaded to these, /or hie phifeieal 
training, moderate and systematic exercises in 
the field and in the workshop, ae Ou heal means 
of laying the foundation qf future health and en- 
ergy, in a toeU^developedj robust physical eonstitu- 
tiony [The italics are ours.] 

A preparatory department is embraced, 
and the curriculum of study includes the 
various branches commonly taught in all tho 
higher colleges of the country. 

Pupils are received from twelve yean old 
and upwards, and are classified according to 
their advancement. Terms for the scholastic 
year, including all the expenses, except fer 
books and medical attendance, $260. 

Thus planned and thus established, tliis 
institution has been in operation since Beptem* 
ber, 1869, with an average attendance of 
some fifty pupils. At the date of our visit, Juno 
last, there were sixty-eight pupils in attend- 
ance, and the work seemed to be going on pros- 
perously, notwithstanding the distracted oon* 
dition of the State and country. The Faculty, 
with President, Henry Onderdonk, A. M., at 
the head, are men of ability and high attain- 
ments, lealously devoted to the interests of 
their respective departments, and all anxious- 
ly and hopefully looking forward to the good 
time coming, when the war shall have ended 
in the vindication of the constitutional au- 
thority of the Government, and when tho 
great industrial and educational enterprises 
of the country shall again have unimpeded 
progress. 

In the popular Professor of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy, English Literatue and 
Political Economy, we were pleased to recog- 
nize our old-time friend and editorial brother, 
Nicholas B. Worthington, A. M., late Beoro- 
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tary of the Maryland State Agrienltaral So- 
ciety, and Editor and Proprietor of the Amer^ 
iean Farmer. We found him altogether at 
home in his new field of labor, and certainly 
very agreeably so in the midst of his amiable 
family. 

Prof. GloTcr, of the Departmet of Natural 
History, Botany and Pomology, is also Ento- 
mologist for the United States, and is proba- 
bly the most thoroughly soientifio Entomolo- 
gist in this country. His splendid 'collection 
of models of fruit — the same that used to be 
in the Patent Office — together with large col- 
lections of insects beautifully classified and 
arranged for the use of the student, are in 
the cabinet of Natural History at the College, 
and afford unusual facilities for the study of 
these particular branches of science. 

The laboratory we failed to see, and are not, 
therefore, able to speak of it from personal 
knowledge. Prof. St. Johns, who presides 
orer the Department to which it belongs, is 
lealous in hi« work, and has the reputation 
of being well qualified for his important posi- 
tion. 

All in all, we were pleased with the condi- 
tion of the State Agricultural College of 
Maryland, and shall expect it to prosper yet 
more and more, as the people of that State 
come to appreciate better than now the spirit 
and high ralue of such an institution. 



Massaefeasetis Agrienltaral Collcffc. 

The Trustees of the Masaaehusetta Afrietul- 
tural College met yesterday for the purpose of 
organization, in accordance with the law pass- 
ed at the last session of the Legislature. His 
Excellency GoTornor Andrew was chosen Pres- 
ident, Hon. Allen W. Dodge, of Hamilton Vice 
President, and Charles L. Flint, of Boston, Sec- 
retary. Among other business transactions 
was tae appointment of a committee of fije, 
to ta^e in charge the raising of subscriptions 
to the fttnd required by law to put the Agri- 
ooltural College in operation, and to eonsider 
the subject of a location, to receiye proposals 
concerning the same, and to report to each 
meeting of the Trustees what progress they 
maj make from time to time. This commit- 
tee consists of Marshal P.|Wilder, H. H. L. 
Whiting, Phineas Stedman, Nathan Durfec 
and Henry Colt. — Ettehemge. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



««Blenewail" aai His Sister. 

BT MRS. HOTT. 

Two and two make five. Don't you belioYe 
it? Well, I do, only I would place a dash 
after the five and write— •osm^mim. But I 
will not stop to argue this particular state- 
ment of a fact that, all our theories to the 
contrary, faces us from every seene of obser- 
Tation and page of history. It is to the 
credit of human nature that we are not, after 
all, so much surprised to see this two and two^ 
that usually make up the substantial four of 
common people, now and then standing oai 
in the unmistakable fiye of a great genius, as 
we are shocked to note the contrasta of honor 
and dishonor brought out in the lives of ohilr 
dren of the same family. 

As a general mle, I would count it a Tioia* 
tioB of good taste, if not of honor, to gire 
publicity to either the name or the ineident in 
the life of any one witlMNit asking approvmL 
B«t when a person has forfeited all right to 
pttbUo or priTate consideration, as did Q«b. 
Jaakson by his tnason, and at the same tlna 
oommanded the admiration of both friend aftd 
foa, as has no ether npoft either side of this 
struggle, the ease seems to be ohanged. And 
the sister of this greal^ bad man, has she nat, 
in the slgftal eontrast of her oonrse with his, 
beeeme, also, aa inheritanee of* the people? 

During the summer of 1862, I found Mrs. 
Arnold, only sister of the fkmous Gen. Stone- 
wall Jackson, liTing at her home in Bererly, 
Randolph county, Virginia, the wifs of a 
wealthy and oonserratite Unionist, the fami- 
ly upon both sides being Virginian. To my 
surprise, I found her upon our side^ and, firom 
friends who had known her before the war, 
learned that this was not the snbterftige of 
interest, or the necessity of circumstance, 
but that whiohshe had maintained pretionsly, 
and had adhered to during all the trials.that 
came to those of that unhappy State who did 
not approve of the madness of seoession'. 

Circumstances of aooident and ill health 
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detained me for seyeral months in the place 
where I had the opportaitj of obserTing her 
devotion to the oause which, eaered to as all, 
had become doubly so to her through the fire 
of sacrifice. In addition to the hospital, 
which was the object of her faithftil attend- 
ance, her own home was open to those requir- 
ing special care and that tender nursing that 
only a home can famish. So well was Mrs. 
Arnold known, and so large the generosity of 
time and means with which she met all cases 
of need, that no courier was dispatched to 
know if this or that one could be receiyed ; 
but to Bfrs. Arnold's or to the hospital was 
decided on the spot, according to the prefer- 
ence of the wounded or the urgency of his 
case. Many a night did that royal woman 
remain during all the weary hours, ftrom twi- 
light to dawn, in the hospital beside the bed 
of some dying soldier who, in the delirium and 
dimness of his last moments saw, in the an- 
gel at his side, a mother, sister or wife, and 
was comforted. I shall neyer forget how 
gratefully she learned that I was so much 
better that my sister, who, with myself^ were 
temporarily there, oould accompany her upon 
oae of these missions of loye. She told me 
thai this was the ilret Ume any lady had 
shared with her these Tigili between the Ut- 
ing and the dead. Yet in Bererly at that 
thai time, and all the time, were ieores of 
ladies who, with their husbands, had secured 
the protection of Federal bayonets by swear- 
ing themselTcs into the faith of the Union. 
In this, as in many other instances, I had oc- 
casion to note the dfferenoe between the alle- 
giance of an administered oath and that of 
adherance to a principle. 

I have spoken of the husband as- a conser- 
Tatiye Union man. At the time of the great- 
est peril, when the ordinance of .secession was 
pending and the hot blood of both sides at 
iU height, Mr. Arnold went, with his life at 
stake, and yoted against it. No man's yote 
oould be folded and dropped in silenoe, viva 
voce being the law of the land. Since that 
time he had slept, wakened, and read the 
newspapers, regularly. Twice had the rebel. 



and then for the third time Federal, arms had 
possession of Randolph and the a^JAoent 
counties lying upon the border of that stout- 
ly contested question of Virginia one, or east- 
ern and western. His age protected him 
from bearing arms, and whether held by 
Union or confederate troops, he sat amid his 
yines and read the papers. Did his negroes 
run off, his crops fail, or somebody else gather 
them ? he was busy reading the news, saying 
to neither side, Why do you? or, Why don't 
you? 

His age, dignity .of character, this persist- 
ency of inoifensiyeness, with the fact of his 
near relationship to the greatest of rebel 
Generals, made him and his property oompar^ 
atlyely safe amid the ravages of the Southern 
mob. From our forces, all alike had protee- 
tion, provided no out-breaking treason was 
thrust before the authorities. 

Mrs. Arnold was, as are all really admira- 
ble persons, modest and unpretending. She 
was the only native Virginian in whom I 
never detected the slightest vaunt of the F. 
F. V.S. This, with the fact of her aristooraUc 
family connections and the independence of 
her position, was remarkable. To the many 
with whom she came in contact, she never 
spoke of her brother save in response to en- 
quiries ; but as our ripening fHendship made 
it admissible, he frequently became the sub- 
ject of conversation. 

One fact, quite different fMh any that has 
been publicly reported of him, . thus came to 
my knowledge. When the war broke out, he 
was filling a professorship in the military 
school of Lexington, East Virginia, and dur- 
ing the time previous to the secession of the 
State, he wrote frequently, and with the logic 
of strong argument and an earnest soul, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold and other flriends in 
Western Virginia, which was his native sec- 
tion, urging adhesion to the old flag and the 
government of the Union. So clearly and so 
ably was this duty set forth, that it carried 
with it conviction, and being much loved 
wherever he was known, he thus exerted a 
large influence in that section .of the State. 
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In tliifl, as in all things, he was a doTotee, 
arowing his faith that, eontinoing to seek di- 
Tine gnidance, he shoald not fail to be led 
aright 

Qoite suddenlj those letters stopped, and 
after a time of painful saspense, Mrs. Arnold 
learned with dismay, f^om rebel papers, that 
this almost idolized brother had taken a eom- 
mand in that infamous service. From that 
event up to the date of our acquaintance, no 
personal explanation in regard to his course 
had reached her. 

The eareer of mad devotion to the rebel 
cause, which to the last he pursued with such 
eminent success, proves one of two things: 
Either Qen. Jackson was mistaken as to the 
sincerity with which be supposed he was 
seeking the right, or, this once, God was on the 
side of the devil. 

The joy with which I heard of the death of 
this leader of the traitor hosts, was tempered 
l^bnt one sad thought— that of his noble 
risier,- disappointed in the hope of seeing him 
restored to a sound mind and the country and 
Ikmily he had so madly betrayed. But I love 
my ooQBtry more- than I do any friend, and I 
was glad, and am glad to see the enemies of 
my eonntry perish. No hero-worship, of 
which I liave my share, can cloud the heaven 
of my rejoicing when a man accessory to the 
slaughter of the brave sons of the Union goes 
down in the red surge of the battle he has 
led. The sister and the brother. What a 
contrast 1 Honor to whom honor, and to 
whom shame, however sternly, let it be Justly 
written. 



NIGHT. 

O night! moat beantifhl I mottrarel 

Thoa giv'ft th« beaT«ns tkeir holievt hue 1 
And through the asaro fields of air 

Briiig*it down tho golden dew. 
For thoa, with breathlees lips apart, 

IMdit ftand in that dim age a&r, 
And hold upon thy trembling heart 

MeisUh'8 herald ttar. 
For thia I lore thy hallowed reign ; 

For more than thia thrice bleat thon art ; 
Thoa gain'it the nnbelieTer'a brain 

By entering at hie heart. T. B. Read. 



Happiness grows at our own fireside^ and is 
not to be picked in a stranger's gvrden. 



NotaUcs whom we Saw ia Burope. 

NYMBBR I. 




<»*»;^ 



LOmn BROUOHAM. 

During our late visit to London, on ooeaeion 
of the Great Exhibition, and in the course af 
our travels in Weetem Europe, it was o«r 
good fortune to see, and in various ways eome 
in immediate eentaot with, many of the most 
distinguished personages of the old world. 
And inasmuch as neither the natural scenery 
of the countries through which we passed, 
nor ths wonderftil produets of human Indus* 
try gathered at the worid's great business 
eentre, may be supposed to be more interest- 
ing to our readers than the notable men and 
women of the age, it has occurred to us ie 
publish sketches of a number of those whose 
lives and personal characters promise the 
most entertainment and profit. The series 
will inolude characters essential and charao- 
ters accidental; the first class embracing 
such as have enstamped themselves upon the 
history of the age by virtue of power inhe- 
rent in themselves ; the second class notable 
persons who are mere creatures of circum^ 
stance, such as kings and princes. 

The story of even the greatest man's life 
may be briefly told, but it is very rare, in the 
history of the human race, that a single man 
has been permitted to grasp, within his own 
life time, so many events of great importance 
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and to leaTA his impress upon so mnch of tho 
all that has been accomplished for the pro- 
gress of man as has Lord Brougham. 

Think of it ! Fiftj years ago the leading 
scholar, orator and statesman of Great Brit- 
ain, and yet to-daj strong physically, and in 
perfect health ; clear and yigorons in intel- 
lect, still holding his high place in the forum 
of that gre^t nation, and on the rostrum, as a 
gallant leader in all the great social and po- 
litical reforms; and still prominent among 
the aotiye literary and scientific men of this 
teeming, -working a^e I Can the life of such 
a man be other than full of rich and profit- 
able lessons ? 

Let us glance a moment at the history of 
his career. 

Born September 18, 1778. In 1796-7-8 
wrote important papers on light and on diffi- 
cult mathematical questions, which were pub- 
lished by the pkiloeophical societies of Bng- 
laad and France. Studied law and was ad- 
mitted as a member of the Bdinbnrgh Society 
of Adreeates in 1800; im which year, also, he 
helped to start the Bdinburgh Beriew, ftad 
was called to the Bni^ish bar. In 1810 tmbn^ 
edHonee of Conunens, ae member finr Gamel- 
fiwi ; took positiott against the GoTemnent 
paarty, desMiding the supf reetion of the slave 
trade, Oathelio emaneipation, Tarieua reforms 
in the goTemraenl of British India, and the 
abolition of itofging in the army. From 1816 
ie 1820, in eenneotioa with dudes in Paiiia- 
meat, gaye himself; wish great seal and abiU 
ity, to the organisatien of important agencies 
for the adyanoement of popular education. 
In 1820 espoused the cause of Queen Caroline 
and won great applause by his masterly de- 
fenoe of her rights. In 1828 helped to found 
the first Mechanic's Institute. In 1826 pub- 
lished wojks on the Education of the People, 
which went rapidly through twenty editions ; 
was elected Lord Bector of the Uniyersity of 
Glasgow oyer Sir Walter Scott, the opposing 
candidate, and initiated the London Uniyer- 
sity, on the new basis of freedom from reli- 
gious tests and preferences. From 1825 to 
1880 deyoted himself to law reforms, indicat- 



ing in his great speeohes nearly eyery impor* 
portant reform since made. At the general 
election on the acoession of William IV. to 
the throne, stood for Yorkshire. Was now 
known as "Glorious Harry Brougham, the 
Leader of the People." In 1880 became Lord 
Chancellor, and introduced great reforms in 
the matter of Goyernment expenditures. In 
1884 went out of office with the other mem- 
bers of the wiiig ministry; sinoe which time 
he has deyoted himself, with unremitting en* 
ergy, to the interests of popular education, 
the abolition of slayery and the slaye trade, 
the repeal of the com law, and to the adyo* 
oacy, in the House of Lords and before the 
people, of such measures as haye tended to 
the prosperity and glory of the British nation ; 
thus fairly winning, and by common oeateni 
wearing, the proud title of *< Patriarch of 
Law Beform." 

Lord Brougham is the author of numerous 
works of great yalno on edueatioaal, soieii* 
tifie, religions and pMitical themes, and etill 
oonAinuM, with unwearied pen and imlalfeer* 
ittg speech, to employ hie keen and piowerftil 
intellect and his yast etores of aeoumwlated 
knowledge for the good of his oountry and 
the world. 

After this remarkable record of accompish- 
ment, the question naturally arises. How 
has it been' made possible? The answer is, 
by yirtue of extraordinary natural endow- 
ments and of fortunateness of time. 

Bom of healthy, long-liyed ancestors, Lord 
Brougham was eyen more fortunate in his 
physical endowments than were any of them. 
As he stands to-day, he is full six feet and 
perfectly erect, with broad shoulders, deep 
chest and limbs more than usually muscular 
for a man eighty-fiye years of age, and pos- 
sessed of more yigor and energy than half the 
men of this country at forty-ftye. There is, 
at times, a little tremulousness of the head, 
showing that his strong and yigorous frame 
is not entirely reckless of the fleeting years, 
and his fine head of rather wilful, wayy hair 
is sprinkled with frost ; but otherwise there 
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nothing, in either his appearance or gait that 
w<ndd mark liim as a jnan of oyer fifty years. 

What has been the foroe of his Titaliiy and 
power of endurance may be jndged by the his* 
toric fact, that, whon a candidate for parlia- 
ment in Yorkshire, in 1830,— at which date he 
was over fifty,— he traTelled, by stage, 120 
miles and spoke at eight election meetings in 
one day, and yet appeared at the York assixes 
next morning perfectly fresh and ready for 
more work I 

His habits of body haye always been per- 
fectly temperate and systematic, so that what 
of health and strength nature gave him has 
been so remarkably preserred. 

To the physiognomist, his face, as presented 
by the artist, speaks for itself. Though the 
portrait hardly does him justice, it is, never- 
theless, quite correct, and would enable a 
stranger to identify him in the streets of Lon- 
don or anywhere else. 

The head, unusually large, long and angu- 
lar — as if hewn out for a special purpose — 
and with decided prominence above the eyes ; 
the full, clear, steady eye; the large and 
strong, bony nose, square at the end and broad 
in the nostrils; the breadth of the mouth; 
the length, fullness and firmness of the lips ; 
the prominence of the chin, and the intellect- 
ual, resolute, severe and commanding expres- 
sion of countenance, — all these would satisfy 
you, at a glance, that Brougham is great by 
endowment, and not by accident While the 
shape of his head above and posteriorly could 
hardly fail to suggest to the student of phre- 
nological science those pure and lofty moral 
principles which have made him so signally 
eminent as the heroic, persistent champion of 
the cause of truth and justice. He has ever- 
been unapproachable, by even the most shrewd 
and influantial- schemers, for measures not 
demonstrably right, and the charge of dere- 
liction of duty was never made against him 
by even his bitterest enemies. 

The impartiality of \iB justice is well illus- 
trated by the fact that, when Lord Chancellor, 
he instituted and inflexibly carried forward, 
reforms in law which diminished his own in- 



come by an amount equal to £700 per annum. 

As a writer and orator. Brougham is ohar- 
aoterised by order, logioal power, perspicuity, 
aocuraoy, and persuasive eloquence. 

It was our pleasure to hear him several 
times at the sessions of the Social Science 
Congress, of which he was President, and 
on each occasion he well sustained his high 
reputation. His voice is stU Ml and heavy, 
his utterence clear, distinct and pretty rapid, 
his gesticnlation earnest, emphatic and forc- 
ible ; the clenched fist being steadily and res- 
olutely shaken whenever he felt disposed to 
prove himself indisputably in the righL 

Socially, Lord Brougham is dignified and 
stately, yet gracious, genial and entirely free 
from that self-consciousness which unpleas- 
antly characterises too many men after they 
have attained to admitted greatness. It was 
our privilege to speak with him several times 
on educational and political subjects, espe- 
cially on the progress of free institutions in 
England and America, and we were each 
time more and more favorably impressed by 
the greatness of his g;enius and the real noble- 
ness of his nature. 

"But tell us," says one, "of his present 
attitude towards America. ' 

Very well. Brougham has never been an 
out-and-out radical; neither has he been a 
crystal! zed conservative. His reforms were 
always conservatively planned and carried 
on. Things must be done decently and in 
order. Haste and unauthorized instrumen- 
talities are unbecoming and unworthy of 
great ends. This seems to have been his con- 
stitutional creed,^and his life has always been 
consistent therewith. He was a reformer, 
but Vould always insist that his reforms be 
constitutionally effected. And so, when the 
repeal of the corn law was agitated,^he fought 
the oonsivatives with one hand, and restrain- 
ed the radicals with the other; denouncing 
the law and laboring like a Titan for its re- 
peal, and yet denouncing the League as uncnsti- 
tutional and warning the people against the 
danger of popular combinations against the 
supreme authority of the Goverment. ^ 
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It is beoaofe of this natural oonserratism, 
made atill more ooaserratiTe, no doubt, by 
age, that he now feare — or did a year ago— 
the going down of our Republic in anarchy 
and ruin. To us it seems absurd that he 
should doubt of our ultimata success; to him, 
ignorant as he must be, to a considerable ex- 
tent, of the real character and temper of our 
people, his misgivings are founded in reason 
illustrated by history. 

That he is really a friend to America no 
one can reasonably doubt, who remembers his 
matchless eulogy on Washington, and the 
readiness he has oyer shown to avail himself 
of the valuable results of American genius, 
even to the introduction of our civil code of 
procedure into England. 

If Lord Brougham were strong and brave 
with all the strength and courage of a quar- 
ter of a century ago, he would unquestionably 
be our ablest advocate and defender to-day ; 
as it is, it becomes us to remember his long 
life of heroic deeds, to think of him grateful- 
ly as the scholar, orator, statesman and phi- 
lanthropist of two full generations, and to 
cover this last and almost single error of a 
sublime life with the mantle of a noble char- 
ity. 



A Oompasslonate Judge. 



A very learned and compassionate judge in 
Texas, on passing sentence on John Jones, 
who had been convicted of murder, concluded 
his remarks as follows : — "The fact is Jones, 
the court did not intend to order you to be 
executed before next spring, but the weather 
is very cold ; our jail, unfortunately, is in a 
very bad condition ; much of the glass in the 
windows is broken ; the chimneys are in such 
a dilapidated state that no fire can be made 
to render your apartments comfortable; be- 
sides, owing to the great number of prisoners, 
not more than one blanket can be allowed to 
each ; to sleep sound and comfortably there- 
fore would be out of the question. In con- 
sideration of these circumstances, and wish- 
ing to lessen your sufferings as much as pos- 
sible, the court in the exercise of its humanity 
and conpassion,' hereby orders you to be exe- 
cuted to-morrow morning, as soon after 
breakfast as may be convenient to the sheriff 
and agreeable to you." 



BABBABA VBIROHH. 

The AUantie Mmthiy for October fnmiahea 
the following story of Lee's invasion of Mary- 
land, by Whittler: 

Up from the mmdam rich with oom, 
CiMu: in the cool September morn 

The cliutered spires of Frederick stand. 
Green-welled by the hills of Maryland. 

BooBdaboQt them orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach tree fruited deep. 

Fair as the garden of the Lord 

To the eyes of the fiunlshed rebel horde, 

On that pleasant mom ot the early fidl, 
When Lee marched orer the monntain wall— 

Orer the mountains winding down. 
Horse and foot, into Frederick town, 

Forty flags with their slWer stars, 
Forty flags with their crimson bars 
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ipped in the morning wind ; the son; 
t noon looked down and saw not one. 

Up rose old Barbara Fritehie then. 
Bowed with her foreecoro years and ten. 

Brarest of all in Frederick town, 

She took up the flag the men hanleddown. 

In her attic window the staif she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet. 

Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 

Under his slonched hat left and right 
He glanced: the old flag met his sight. 

*' Halt!**— the dast brown ranks stood flut. 
'* Firel"— oat|blaied the rifle blast. 

It shlTered the window, pane and sash; 
It rent the banner with seam and gash. • 

Quick, as it fell fW>m the broken staff, 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarC 

She leaned fiir ont on the window sill. 
And shook it forth with a royal will. 

*< Shoot, if 70Q mast, this ^ray old bead, 
But spare your country's flag," she said. 

A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the feoe of the leader came. 

The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at tbat woman's deed and word. 

*' Who touches a hnir of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog 1 March on I" he said. 

All day long through Frederick street, 
Soandcd the tread of marching foet 

All day long that ftee flag tossed 
Orer the heads of the rebel host. 

Erer its torn folds rose and M\ 

On the loyal winds that loved it well. 

And thiough the hill-gaps sunset light 
Shone over it with a warm good night. 

Barbara Fritchie*s work is o'er. 

And the rtbel rides on his raids no mor^ 

Honor to her ! and let a tear 

fa' I, for hor sake, on Stonewall's Mar. 

Orer Barbara Fritchio's grare. 
Flag of Freedom and Union, ware I 

Peace and order and brauty, draw 
Bound thy sj^mbol of light and law. 

And sTcr the stars above look down 
On thy stars below at Frederick 1 
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THE HOME 



THE NSW. 

BT HU. aOTT. 

Now what Ii n«w that bells •bonld ring 

And f«uta be spreed— 
Tliat ell the folki their gifts fbonld bring. 

With welcomes said — 
Ihat Mr yonag girii shonld wear their beet. 

And itordy boje— 
That at the hearth, so oilen icant, 
There'e room for children In their beet, 
for dame and eire and honored gneet. 

And room fbr nolee, 
And room for One who makes no tannt f 

Ah, He it If who etrfkes the atrokee 

7or all the years, 
And lifts fh>m off these iUr yoong folks 

The what appears ; 
Who hides from dame and sire and guest 

The sternly told, 
That, truth to tell, there's nothing new 
Bnt time— time old itself, with all the rest, 
With Ood, babe, gift, and love's dlTlaest <tne«t— 

AH old. old, old. 
Save sa the moment comes to me, and 700. 



Mn, Hopeflil oi SloTealjr HnBteB^s. 

** What a diflsatiafied set of beings farmers' 
wives are", said a lady friend the other da^. 
Whereupon I immediately took up the defen- 
sire. 

'* And hate they not good reaaonsi many 
times, for being dissatisfied, since the majority 
of their husbands are as slovenly as they well 
can be, and make a great deal of unnecessary 
work, which a little forethought, on their 
part, might prevent?" 

"Well," says she, " farmers cannot be ex- 
pected to work without making some litteri 
nor to go dressed up while abeut their work." 

"Admitting all that, yet they might, at 
least, get into a decent coat, when, they go 
away ; especially when their wives accompa- 
ny them, said wives being eipected to change 
their dresses and tidy up generally, and all 
within a very limited space of time, since 
their lords are always in a hurry, Querry — 
artt women naturally more neat than men, or 
are they prouder?** 



"I think," says she, "they are more fond 
of display." 

Ah, but fanners' wives are not more so than 
other [men's wives; but one thing is certain, 
they have more to vex them, that is if they 
happen to love cleanliness. For instance, 
when a man comes in f^om the barn yard 
with his feet covered with 'dirt, and, instead 
of cleaning them,8ta>ks right in, just the same, 
and plants himself as composedly as if he had 
on a pair of nicely polished boots.*' 

" What, with all that dirt on them ?" 

" Certainly, and on a nice brussels carpet, 
too ; while his poor wife sits by fidgeting the 
while, for fear lest her company should ob- 
serve it ; caring more for the exposure of his 
slovenly traits than fo..* the injury done the 
carpet." 

<* But farmer's wives should not have'Bms- 
sels carpets." 

" Why not, if they can afford them ? Some 
of them like nice things, you know, and are 
not wholly unrefined, as many suppose." 

And now Mr. Editor, if you will take your 
attention for a time from the improvement of 
cattle, and try to mend the ways of their 
owners a little, and also give us wives a few 
useful hints, you will confer a lasting benefit 
on all parties concerned. 

Mrs. Hopxrui*. 

Rock Couhtt, Wis., Dec. 1868. 

NoTL^Thank you, Mrs. Hopeful; we will 
remember your request. But, meantime, don' t 
let your pen get lost. It seems to have been 
made for a good purpose. When the sign 
comes right give the slovens another scratch. 

They richly deserve it.— EniTom. 

^» 

The Day we Oelebrate. 

BT MRS. HOTT. 

I doubt if one new thing can be said about 
New Tear's day. I doubt, too, if any one of 
the old things, however good, that will be said, 
all over the land, and written for the millions 
who read^ will be as good as down in the 
silence of our own thoughts is the thing we 
think. The chief significance of the day would 
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be lost to you and to me, lost to the world, if 
either one of us could tell the other just what 
we think on such a daj as that which lets go 
the past and takes up the future. Why is it 
that the dawn of the New Year has such an 
effect upon jou ? Do you think it has no par- 
ticular effect? Perhaps you are making 
ready with thosa^ thousand little household 
cares and gifts, and surprises that are to 
make the day a festiyal to others, thinking it 
is all for others you do this. And this may 
be. Very likely you do not much care for the 
extra plums in your pies, or for the gifts you 
make or may receive ; and it may be that you 
would just as soon sit in your everyday attire 
in the regular family room, and that it is all 
for others that you dress you hair with un- 
usual pains, put on your best dress and light 
a fire in the parlpr. Very likely. But that 
is not what I mean by the effect the day has 
upon you. If you will look at yourself, even 
while attending to all these, you will find that 
you are not able to say why you think back 
with such a sharp distinctness to the day of 
some child-merymaking, to the first dawning 
of your girlhood's dream of love, to the bridal, 
the birth, the death nearest to all your life. 
Ton wonder if filend afar, or husband near, 
is thinking of you and of these. Why should 
they ? These scenes were not laid In the hoar 
frost of a January day, but amid the flower 
bells of some glowing summer or the victori- 
ous, rustle of autumn banners. Why do you 
think of them now ? The winter of the world 
without answers not. The glowing hearth 
and blessed firiends there gathered answer 
not. Your own soul with its strange, deep 
experience just like that of other New Years 
— only stranger and deeper with the years- 
answers not. It is precisely because you 
cannot tell this to husband or friend, because 
you do not yourself quite understand it, that 
it thus influences you. 

I do not know anything about it ; I do not 
think you do ; but in the midst of the festivi- 
ties of every New Year there is a deepening 
of that fearfully strange thing we call expe- 
rience. As children from the dark, we trem< 



ble and run from the thought of death, while 
with open eyes we face the awful mystery of 
life, because it is only in the now and then of 
years that our eyes and the eyes of the in vis- 
able meet. 



HEALTH AND DISEASE. 



[A valuable article intended for this depart- 
ment was unfortunately crowded out in the 
"making up." — Ed.] 

WIT AND WISDOM. 



Louis XIV, being extremely harassed by the 
repeated solicitations of a veteran officer for 
promotion, - said one day, loud enough to be 
heard, " That gentleman is the most trouble- 
some officer I have in my service." "That is 
precisely the charge," said the old man, "which 
your majesty's enemies bring against me." 

Accident does very little toward the produc- 
tion of any great result in life. Though some- 
times what is called ^'a happy hit" may be made 
by a bold venture, the old and common high- 
way of steady industry and application is the 
only safe road to travel. 

Ladies, please be sweet, but don't be too form- 
al. Be roses, but dont be prim roses. 

A man may generally expect a domestic 
'breeze' when his wife begins to put on 'airr' 

Some late adTertisers of patented pills. 

By way of poreaading the public to boy. 
Bid all who are cursed with corporeal ills, 

To "Take them and Uve, or refuse them, and die I" 

God help Qfl ! — says Timon— and must we defend 
Oar persons and pockets with pistol or knilef 

One can easily see what the rascals intend ; 
*Tis the highwayman's cry of •♦Tour purse or your lifel*, 

"Is that a lightning bug in the street 7" asked 
a very short-sighted old lady. "No grandma,'' 
said a pert little miss, "it's ^ hiff hug with a 
cigar." 



DOMESTIC EdONOMY. 



A Talk in tke Kttehen.— About Pastries. 

BY MBS. HOYT. 

Almost all families use pies, for almost all 
persons like them. When you are going to 
have company, and when you want to do a 
nice thing for your own - folks, you give an 
extra touch to the pie. It is commonly Jiup- 
posed that a good. pie. is a very proper finish, 
for a good dinner, as well as an amende for a 
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poor one, and bo a<good pie is. But when I 
say thiB, I do not mean one good in the com- 
mon aeoeptation of short crust, high flayoring, 
and dnly brought on at a red heat, but one 
that is really good in the sense of being fit to 
be eaten. The pie that furnishes your table 
handsomely, that a long perTorted taste pro- 
nounees first rate, or a big piece of which 
will induce Johnny lo do an errand or stop 
crying, is often far enough from a good arti- 
cle. Nor do I think I know all about pies, 
and that you housewiyes, who haye made fiye 
hundred to my one, know nothing about the 
fitness of their preparation. Very far from 
it ', but we do, neither of us, possess all knowl- 
edge upon this sttbjeot, and you who make 
them daily, may yery properly send me your 
best recipes, and I gtye you such hints as may 
be worth considering; for this pie question is 
a good deal more than tucking together the 
fmit and butter and flour and spices that will, 
when baked, cut into as many pieces as the 
hands that reach to you at the «linner table. 
It is a question of long or short life, of 
good or bad looks, of temper or amiability, 
in short, it is the other side of the doctrine of 
total depravity. 

To take flour and butter, or lard, often mix- 
ed up with sour milk, or cream, and saleratus, 
and haying baked these into the sweet, clean 
Juices of God's apples and cherries, give it to 
your child to eat with the injiinction to be good 
and happy, and study well, is yery much like 
teaching the theology of the Decrees, and then 
sending the young student out into world, en. 
joining an assimilation to the character of the 
great and good Being who wills all his crea- 
tures to be like unto himself. The idea that any 
simpleton can get dinner, but that it takes a 
good deal of a woman to write a poem, or paint 
a picture, is one of the errors that must be 
rooted out before any of us will bo induced 
to giye that attention and study to the subject 
of cooking that its importance justly merits. 
I wish I knew more of this, that I might be 
able to help you beyond the little I try to; and 
of what little is given, X wish you would 
proye its adyautage by actual practice. 



Upon this subject I copy the following from 
the best Cook Book now before the country, 
that of Mrs. Horace Mann, a lady of suitable 
age, culture and opportunities to know the 
best of what is really known of the art of 
cooking, and who, to my personal knowledge, 
giyes no recipes that have not been tested in 
her own kitchen. 

PASTBY. 

This is the article of food that is most dele- 
terious to health. It is usually made "with 
butter or lard, — lard making the handsomest 
pastry, butter the best tasted. But it is hoped 
that society is ready for some reform upon 
ihis point. Very good pie-crust can be made 
with potato and cream, without either batter, 
saleratus or soda. 

Folaio Fie" OnuL — ^Put a teaeopful of rich, 
sweet cream to six good sised potatoes aftw 
they haye been well boiled, (see Boiled Pota^ 
toes) and mashed fine. Add sa't to the taste, 
and flour enough to roll out the crust. Han- 
dle it as little as possible. It is better not to 
put crust at the bottom of a pie if the fruitis 
yery moist, for it will be olammy from the 
moisture, but let the under crust only coyer 
the rim of the plate. Prick the upper crust 
to let out the steam, else the juice will ran 
oyer. This paste is excellent for apple dump- 
lings, or meat pies, and may bo eaten with 
impunity. 

Next month more on this same sul^ect. 



YOUTH'S COENER. 



A Strange People, and How they Live.— The Bb^vI- 
manx. 

BT MRS. BOYT. 

Of all the new and strange things we hear, 
there is nothing in wliich we are so much 
interested as in new and strange people. I 
suppose this is because we belieye Qod when 
he says that, he " made of one blood all the 
nations of the earth,'' in which case they are, 
all of them, some relation to us, and of course 
we are interested in our kin folks. Here are 
three of them yon 2»aTe not seen— a pa and 
ma and baby af the £w|ulinaux race, a paopls 
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about whom we yet know but little. I will 
tell you a Tory little of what little we do 
know. 

The Esquimaux inhabit a large portion of 
country lying to the extreme north of the 
North American continent, and a few of the 
same stock are alec found on the barren 
shores of northeastern Asia. If you look at 
your maps, you will find that these countries 
are separated by the straits of Bhering. I do 
not know that any body knows where those 
people came fhtm, or how they made out, 
without ships, to get from either side to the 
other. They do not often leaye their coun- 
try and come to ours, and not many of 
our people go up there into the fierce cold of 
those arctic regions. The few who hare, and 
haye stayed long enough to become acquainted 
with the country and people, tell us what we 
could not else know, for they do not, as we 
do, make books and papers to send out to all 
the world, that all the world may know what 
sort of folks they are and what they are do- 
ing. 

Yeu will often hear of Oreenlanders and of 
Labradorians, &c., these being named from 
the partieular part of the country they occu- 
py, but the people of all this great North land 
are known under the general name of Bsqui- 
maux, [es-ke-mo] which is said to signify 
" eater of fish." In the language from which 
we get this, it also means, <*those who mew." 
If I erer see any of them, and hear them 
speak, I will not forget to write and tell you 
if their talking is really like that of pussy 
cat 

These Esquimaux hare no cities or church- 
es with steeples, and no schools full of boys 
and girls running home to warm fires and 
suppers, and pleasant erenings of lighted 
lamps and story books, apples and eider and 
trundle-beds. They live in little huts along 
that bleak shore where the ocean and the land, 
the people, the dogs and the fish are pretty 
much f^*n up, and these are nearly all there 
is there to freese. 

Their huts are sometimes built of stone, but 
as thare is not a» abundance of this, more 



frequently of the bones of whales laid to- 
gether with turf and, when they can do no 
better, of snow and ice packed in large mass- 
es together. Even th^se are said to be quite 
comfortable. When built of such material as 
stone or bone, these huts are usually sunk a 
few feet into the earth, both for the warmth 
thus secured and defence against the winds. 
When entirely above ground they are not 
more than six or eight feet high, and without 
chimney or door. A hole just large enough 
to creep in and out, and sometimes a window 
ooTcred with seal skin, which admits a little 
light, are all the openings they allow, the 
principal object being to keep warm. As I 
said, these huts are built along the sea shore, 
for it is by fishing that they subsist ; the whale 
and seal that abound in those polar seas being 
their main dependence. In the winter they 
cut holes in the ice, and, wrapped in their 
clothing of skins, watch beside these pla- 
ces for the seals that pass along in the 
water below, and when one shows his head he 
is speared and carried home with great re- 
joicing. When they are so lucky as to cap* 
ture a whale, whole communities will eamp 
around the place where it is deposited and 
there Htc until hunger again drites them to 
the sea for f^sh supplies. In all cold ooua- 
tries the people are obliged to Utc more upon 
fatty food than in warm climates, because 
that helps to keep up the animal heat without 
which they could not live, and in the regions 
where these picture fHends are native, they 
eat nothing but the fat flesh of fish and drink 
the oil as we drink milk. Dr. Kane, who 
yisited that country, and who has written an 
interesting book, telling us many things 
about the people, relates how a half pound of 
tallow candles was giyen to an Esquimaux 
young lady, whereupon she ate them down, 
wick and all, just as you would so much 
candy. 

When they wish to take a journey, or bring 
anything too heavy for the hands, they make 
a sled and attach to it dogs, these being their 
sole dependence as beasts of burden ; and a 
faithful serraat is this Esquimaux dog. He 
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neTer loses his way, but will go hundreds of 
miles through drifting snow and pitiless 
storms straight to Ms home, while his master 
has nothing to do but sit wrapped up in his 
robes of skins. I think you would laugh if 
I should tell you how these poor people con- 
triye, without tools or iron, or eren good 
wood, to make sled runners. They take four 
or five large, long fish, which they can easily 
catch, and haring piled them up one upon the 
other, they then wrap them around with seal 
skin and contrive in some way to fasten this 
together, so that the fish are enclosed in a 
seal skin bag. They then place great weights 
upon this mass and so sqneese it down to a 
flat, board-like surface, Which is easily done, 
the fish inside being soft and the seal skin 
outside elastic. They then lay an edge of 
turf all round and pour on water, a little 
at a time, which instantly freezes. After 
this has been repeated to a sufficient thick- 
ness, they hare a runner smoother than 
was eyer polished steel, and two of these, 
fastened together with bones of deer legs, will 
last as long as the winter that never melts 
them. In the spring, the flesh of these fish 
tha^ has been all winter frozen as solid as ice 
and is, of course, sweet as if just caught, 
serves them for food, and the bones, turf 
and skin are all ready for the building and re- 
pairing of both hut and clothing. Thus the 
good God who created this part of his chil- 
dren for that dreary land of storm and bitter 
cold, has provided them with skill to make 
out, through the few materials at hand, to 
keep themselves clothed, fed and housed. 

These people are very hospitable and kind 
to each other, as well as to strangers. They 
are always ready to share with whoever needs 
all that their scanty homes afford, and are 
never known, when leaving for ever so long 
a time, to put aside or secrete anything valu- 
able. On the contrary, whatever would add 
to the comfort of any one who chances to 
come along, Is left where it will be most easi- 
ly found. 

As you approach Ljibrador, where, be- 
ing nearer .civilisation, the people begin to 



live a little more as we do and have rnde 
doors to their huts, the latch will be found 
ready to be lifted, and directions written with 
a bit of charcoal or clay as to where things 
needful to (he comfort of neighbor or trarel- 
ler are to be found. But, after all this good 
trait of character, and many others they are 
said to possess, we would not like to live with 
these kin folks of ours. They are not neat 
and clean, and are so far ttom washing and 
brushing and dressing in clean clothes eyery 
morning, that most of them never wash at all. 
The consequence is they have dingy sort of 
faces, which, with the fat they eat and rub 
themseWes with, and the severe cold to which 
they are exposed, are almost blue, the entire 
surface of the body being grey, though they 
are said to be born quite white. 

The picture represents a family brought to 
this country by Mr. Hall, an arctic explorer, 
and they are now on exhibition in New York 
City, dressed just as they do in their native 
land. The skin cap, which in cold weather, 
and out doors, is used to cover the head, being 
always attached to the garment worn on the 
body, you will see serves as a cradle for the 
baby. It would be interesting to know 
what they think of Kew York, and of our 
manner of living as compared with their own. 
In every land there is a feeling of attachment 
to the scenes and circumstances, and people 
to which the individual is native, and should 
not wonder if this little Esquimaux family 
often turned from the grand houses and well- 
stored tables of that great city to the snow 
huts and seal-flesh suppers of the Arctic sea, 
with visions in their souls that nothing else 
can satisfy. 



Amnsemeiit ftr Gblliren. 



In introducing a corner filled with pussies, 
enigmas, connundrums, &c., into the Youth's 
department, we known that it is running 
squarely against the prejudices of many who 
think there is no profit in such things. But 
our experience with children proves what our 
philosophy else taught — that the chief advan- 
tage of thought is not the thing thought of^ 
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but the mental ezeroise itself. WhatoYer 
avouses to applioation and sharpens the in- 
tellect is well considered, and to do this with 
the little folks, giye them amusement with 
thought. We hope that parents, so far from 
diseonraging, will help the children to get 
used to making out these things for them- 
selTes, and encourage them in sending in 
their own solutions. 



KBlgnas. 

Mrs. Hott : — ^I send the following, answer to 
enigma in Deo. No. Wis. Farneb, page 470 : 

Old Abe, Please credit. J. C. Orr. 

Almond, Wis., Dec. 10th, 1863. 

Correct. Thank you. Below you will find 
others. — [Mrs. H. 

Should any one tell you I was around. 
No doubt you'd be glad without much ground; 
Should any one say I was not to be found. 
No doubt you'd be glad for the Tery same 

ground — 
For whether around, or not to be found, 
I make it a point to be sure of my ground. 

In this there is no play upon words, ground 
being used in but one sense, and that the 
common one. 

OSOQRAPHICJlL JSKIGMA. 

I am oemposed of 7 letters* 
My 1 is one of the largest cities of the Union. 
My 2 is a Northern State. 
My 8 ia a Southern State. 
My 4 is a oity of this State. 
My 6 is one of our big rfTers. 
My 6 is one of our great mountain ranges. 
My 7 is an important Atlantic bay. 
My whole is the locality most talked of since 
the war. • 

OimnuHdrtan. — Why are the stars the best 
astronomers ? 

Puaxle, — On a copper cent, find a fruit, a 
flower and an animal. 



To all the dear children of the great Farmsr 
family we send a warm holiday greeting — a 
Merry Christmos and very Happy New Year I 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



Readers ot tlko Farmer I 

Look this No. through and then consider 
whether yon cannot afford to make an extra 
effort to indace all your neighbors to take it. 
Haying just increased our working force by 
placing another competent and thorough man 
in the subscription department, it is not with- 
out good reason that we give new assnrihices 
for the future. We are determined to make 
volume XVI the best ever sent out, and to 
make for the WUcontiin Farmer an unquestion- 
able title to rank as the most valuable agri- 
cultural journal in America. ^fST Set import 
tarU notices pertaining to ntbtcr^tiony on page 42. 



E-rery Reader of the Farmer 

Who has possession of any information 
worth giving to the world is eameetly eolicited 
to send it to us for publication. 

JST-IVe (tlko Bdltor.) are not the Autbor 

Of everythinff that appears in our columns. 
All articles which neither have a si^iature nor are 
distinctly credited to somebody else or to some other 
paper are editorial. For those we ere person- 
ally responsible, but for none others. 



Several Valuable Contribntlome 

■Intended for this No. arrived too late to 
go into the departments to whieh they are 
appropriate, and must aooordingly wait for a 
place in the Feb. No. A little earlier, friends. 
Communications, in order to insure publica- 
tion, should be in our hands twenty to thirty 
days — according to the position of the depart- 
in ent^before the first of the vtonih for which 
they are written. 



Come to eUe Soryhvm Convention I 

And come prepared to contribute all the in- 
terest yon can to the occasion, whether by 
mills and apparatus put on exhibition, by 
samples of seed, syrup and sugar, or by well 
digeste ., reliable information based upon ex- 
perience. The meeting will be held in the 
new Capitol on the 8d and 4th of February 
prox., and the invitation is to everybody who 
feels an interest in the advancement of the 
Sorghum interest in the northwest states. 
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We hope our niino s And Iowa friends, who 
added so much to the interest of the last 
meeting, will again be present. 

Any who cannot attend are earnest 7 re- 
quested to favor the convention with the 
results ef their experience bj letter. The 
questions of soil, fertilisers, preparation, seed, 
planting, cultiyation, harvesting, manufac- 
ture and refining will be discussed in all 
their ramifications. 

ADDITIONAL REASONS WHY TOU SHOULD COME. 

The Executive Committee of the State Agri- 
cultural Society are to meet at the same time 
to determine the question of holding a State 
Fair the coming fall and to revise the Pre- 
mium List issued in 1861. We have no au- 
thority fh>m the Board to make such an an- 
nouncement, bu feel no hesitation in saying, 
they would unquestionably be very giad to 
meet with every friend of Agriculture in the 
State who can possibly attend. 



will remember that they are Life Members, ex 
ofieiOf of the State Society, and it is hoped 
that they will take special interest in all its 
affairs. 

We make the motion for a grand Fair; how 
many thousand farmers will second it ? You 
may all speak at onoe, if you will. 



A State Fair Once More. 

At the late Annual Meeting of the State 
Agricultural Society, held Deo. 9, the qaestion 
of a Fair for 1864 was discussed with very 
favorable results. The Executive Committee 
will meet on the 2d of February, when the 
question will again be taken up and fully 
decided. 

It is our oonvietion that, with the use of 
proper means, a Fair may be held next fall 
thai will excel anything in the past. For 
three snoeesslve years we have been pretty 
moeh asleep as an agrieultaral community in 
Wisoensin, so far as it relates to public enter- 
prises, and we think it's high time all the 
fiends of agriealture again went to work. 

The Executive Committee will undoubtedly, 
as heretofore,be disposed to undertake a Fair, if 
the people will show some sign of a disposi- 
tion to heartily endorse their decision. 

Friends, if you have any suggestions to 
make, whether on the general subject of hold- 
ing a Fair, or of a special character, as bear- 
ing upon the Premium List and the Manage- 
ment of the Fair, now is your time, before the 
meeting of the Committee. Afterwards it 
will be too late to do any good. 

The Presidents of the County Ag. Societies 



<« Uirny didn't yon ^o to tlie WmxV* 

Simply because we found it impossible to 
so shape the important industrial interests of 
which we happen to have charge as to warrant 
the going. Our friends, some of them, know 
that we made repeated efforts to do so, and 
that we have our pen in hand this moment 
instead of a musket solely because we could 
find no one to relieve us of those industrial 
obligations in the discharge of which we were 
induced to believe we could render more val- 
uable service to the eountry than as a soldier 
in the field. Therefore it was that we declined 
the commission so kindly tendered us by his 
Excellency, paid the required $800, and are 
to-day, in the sacrifice of personal preference 
and ambition, working quietly on in the 
unappreciated avocation of an agricultural 
editor. 

Descended ftom ancestors, both paternal 
and maternal, who tnplj gave themselves to 
their country in the wars of the Revolution 
and 01 1812, we, too, may justly elaim to have 
some drops of patriotic blood in our Toins ; 
and, if we may be pardoned for saying thus 
much in defense of our position, we have ao 
hesitation in declaring it as our own profound 
conviction that no man who has gone into the 
military service since the breaking out of 
this war has more completely immolated him- 
self, in so doing, than have we in denying 
ourself a part in the grand conflict. 

The question of our correspondent^ almost 
as above quoted, was personally put by Mr. 
Seward in the autumn of 1861. Our reply to 
him may serve as our reply to all : " Sir, I 
hold that man to be the best patriot who is 
most willing to serve his country where he 
can do her the most good. When I become 
satisfied that I can render her better service 
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with the bayonet than with the pen, I shall be 

most glad t^ make the exchange." 

, ^ 

northern Farmers In tHe Cotton Fields. 

There are said to be great chances for get- 
ting rich down South, by renting forsaken 
cotton plantations of the GoTernment and 
running them on private account. Several 
Milwaukee gentlemen are reported as having 
gone down to make the experiment. 

The St. Louis Democrat contains the letter 
of a *' prominent army officer/' bearing date 
Goodrich's Landingi Oct. 9th, and addressed 
to Hon Henry T. Blow, of St. Louis, from 
which we extract the following : 

" There is an immenu gold fidd down here, and nobody 
appean to know n. I want it thrown open to the people 
BO the people can work In it. I refer to the many aban- 
doned plantation* from Helena, Arluuiaaa to Matches, 
Louisiana. The owners, moit of them, have fled with 
thef r negroes to Texas and elsewhere, leaving land that 
should be occupied. 

<*Ihiring this year some of the plantations have been 
worked by nor^em men, by hiring negro labor. But 
few leases were given, as it was late in the season when 
the idea of cultivation was thought of 

** What leases wore given expire in Vebmary next, and 
then I want to see a larce laboring population fh>m the 
uorth come down here and fill up the country. I lived at 
Fort Kearney during two gold excitements. One was 
California, the other Pike's Peak. I saw the great num- 
bers of people that moved there to dig fbr gold. The 
!;old got there was nothing to what can be made by com- 
ng to this country. Iiet the prospect be advertised In 
the newspapers of the west, that every man coming down 
here can have 80 or 200 acres of cotton land, aceorting to 
his means for working it, to work Ibr one year. Two 
hundred acres of lana means SOD bales of cotton, the net 
price of which in New York will be $40,000. If SO sores, 
it will be «10,000. With hired labor cotton can be raised 
at 6 cents per pound, which givee a profit of 46 cents per 
pound, net. No &rmer in the north ever dreamed of such 
profit; and If the advantages of coming hers were known 
they would flock down here by thousands. 

e e « « e e 

" The question of title to the laud must not make timid 
a man who is thinking to come here. The cuUivatioH of 
oiu year it enough to induce him to come. A man that 
takes only 80 acres can go back home at the end of the 
year with at least (8,000 in his pocket. Would he make 
one-tenth that by staying at home ? ** 

Some trath, and some fever. The farmers 

of Wisconsin, as a general rule, are doing 

Tory well where they are, and it is usually 

best to let well enough alone. 



ill 



** Some of tH« IiadlAS In, Hartford 

Appear in the streets without hoops, but 
with dresses that come down only to the ankle, 
disclosing balmoral boots and striped stock- 
ings. One of the Hartford papers thinks 
this a << pleasant reform.'* — Exchange, 

We haye nothing in particular to say 
against the hoops, but. long, mud-mopping 
dresses haye always appeared to us shame- 
fully out cf ^lace in the street. 



A Seoundrttl 8poit«d. 

We clip the following from the columns of 

the State Journal : 

CAUTION,— I take this opportunity of warning the 
public, and particularlj tree and grape vino buyers. 
Against a certain pedlor calling himself KllioC. He is a 
large, thickset fellow, tongae very smooth and decept- 
ive, drives a span of horses, and has the words " Orape 
Vines," with the Star* and Stripes, painted on his wagon. 
Such a man came to my Nursery this fall, and obtaTnad 
Tines, Shrubbery, Ac, in a manner that I deem but little 
better than stealing. I warn the public against purchas- 
ing of this lUlow, as he Is a cheat and a swindler. 

L. P. CuAnnuB. 

We have heard of this same fellow's tricks 
in other parts of the State, and republish Mr. 
Chandler's *' caution " for the benefit of our 
readers. Gathering up worthless vines, la* 
belling with the name of some extraordinary 
variety and selling them at one to three dol- 
lars a piece, is, in our opinion, laorse than 
" stealing," and should subject the swindler 
to a — BOYere letting alone, if, not, indeed, to 
summary punishment. If we had him in 
hand, we would forthwith turn him over to 
the tender mercies of our <*Peleg," with the 
proviso that after being " stoned," he should 
be compelled to eat seur grapes to all eternity. 

Our advice to farmers whe want to buy 
nursery stook, is, that they tend their orders 
direct to long-tried and well established cul- 
tivators. 



Biioe«r«siA( Words* 

It is gratifying to kn-w that the Fakmbb 
is rapidly gaining in favon with the people. 
Very few seem disposed, for any cause, to 
discontinue, and almost every renewal is ac- 
companied by cheering words of oommenda- 
tion. The following is a sample: 

EniTOB Wisconsin Fabmbe: — ^Please find en- 
closed $1, and continue the Fabmbb to me for 
the year 1864. 

You are certainly doing a good work, and ^ 
I regret that my circumstances will not per- 
mit ma to serve you as agent here. Ton ought 
to have, and I believe might have, fifty sub- 
scribers at this Post Office. 

I like the Fabmeb for its valuable practical 
instruction, but even more for its independ- 
ent, common-sense way of dealing with ques<^ 
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tions of a high political, locial and moral 
character. It was a raluable journal, and 
creditable to our State, soTen or eight years 
ago. but is now greatly improved, and mani- 
festly on the pathway to a brighter destiny. 
Spenokr CARn. 
Okalaska, Dec. 12, 1863. 



Jottings nrom Onr Note-Book of Travel. 

London, July 6. 

How much do one's moods, themselyes often 
dependent on cireumslances trifling and tran- 
sient, determine his opinion of places, men 
and thingB. 

There have been times during my almost 
two months' stay in this city when I must 
have described it as a world of bricks, in 
huge piles, left out in the rain — a bank of 
miserable, impenetrable fog — a monstrous 
mud-hole, ten miles by ten, set oif by chaotio 
heaps of much abused building material, and 
animated by greasy, solemn looking creatures, 
by courtesy called men — or, as a hundred 
square miles of commingled squalor and mag- 
nifisence, the former immensely prepondera- 
ting. 

At other times, when the sun has deigned 
to smile for a few consecutive hours, drying 
off the bedrizzled world, making the palaces, 
cathedrals and magnificent business blocks 
resplendent with all that can eontribnta to 
the comfort and happiness of an enlightened 
people, and tempting out into the fashionable 
avennes a brilliant throng of those who repre- 
sent the beauty, wealth and power, of the 
foremost kingdom of the earth; and when, 
under the inspiration of such a day and of 
snch scenes, I have further thought of its 
thousands of teeming factories, its crowded 
docks and wharves, its forests of ships of 
every name and nation, its many noble bridges 
and world-famed tunnel, its almost omnipo- 
tent banks and stock exchanges, its vast me- 
tropolitan produce markets, and of its num- 
berless schools, churches, hospitals and other 
institutions that minister to the bodily and 
spiritual needs of over three and a half millions 
of people, — at such times I would have said. 



in my enthusiasm, how magnificent and glori- 
ous a city ! 

The truth lies between these extremes. 
London is too vast to be seen at a glance, and 
flippantly reported. To picture it truthfully, 
one should be broad and comprehensive in 
his views, deliberate and impartial in his 
judgment, and have spent in its midst at least 
one full, industrious year. 

My visit has embraced the most favorable 
season, and I cannot, of course, fully appre- 
ciate the gloominess of some of the tate autumn 
and winter months, when the thickness of the 
fog compels the constant burning of gas every- 
where, in streets, shops ani dwellings, and 
the carrying of lanterns then, even at the 
hour of noon ; all that I must take on truat — 
an exercise of faith by no means difficult after 
the experience I have already had. But then, 
coming from the pure air and clear skies of 
America, there is no doubt but that I shall 
do the gloomy side of London the fullest jus- 
tice. Shall I also be able truthfully to reflect 
the sunny side? that is the question that most 
should concern me, perhaps. 

Of London Itself, as a city, topographically, 
architecturally, mechanically and commerci- 
ally considered, it is utterly out of my power 
to give an adequate idea in the brief, hasty 
notes I now write. 

In statistical style, I could easily say that 
London is situated on both sides of the rirer 
Thames, at a point 60 miles from where it 
empties into the sea — that the metropolitan 
district includes an area of 122 square miles 
— that the surface on which the city is bnilt 
is undulating on the north side of the river, 
and girded round by an interrupted chain of 
hills, while on the south side it is more level 
— that * Wost End' is more especially ooeu- 
pied by beautiful parks, gardens, terraoes and 
the magnificent residences of wealthy busi- 
ness men and of the nobility, including also 
the royal palaces, old and new, while < East 
End' is industral and commercial ; embracing 
the Stock Exchange, the palatial banking 
houses, the Coal Exchange, the great Colonial 
Produce Market^ the fish and other food mar- 
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keti, the dooks and the shipping, the TMt 
xnannfaeturing districts where soareelj less 
than half a million half paid men and women 
toil their ten to fifteen hoars a day, and, last 
of all, the hundreds of prisons, hospitals, char- 
itable institutions and schools, for the pun- 
ishment, correction cure and education of its 
millions of struggling p ople — that the princi- 
pal parks, are seyen in number, with an aggre- 
gate area of some 4,000 acres, besides hundreds 
of open squares, oresents, ovals and beautiful 
gardens dotted in here and there, and OTery- 
where, except in tho crowded Citj proper — 
that London contains 1,100 churches of all 
denominations, some of them built nearly a 
thousand years ago, and one of them (St. 
Panl's) second only to St. Peter^s at Rome, in 
all the world, for the grandeur of its propor- 
tions and for the beauty, symmetry and sub- 
limity of its architecture — that its schools, 
public and private, number 4,600, with ac- 
commodations for 260,000 children, its Snn- 
day schools 700, with an attendance of 189,- 
000 — that its charitable institutions accom- 
modate and relicTe some 200,000 persons an- 
nually — that its police force of 6,000 men 
annually deals with not less than 100,000 
offenders — that the periodicals published num- 
ber 600, the libraries also hundreds, with 
millions on millions of volumes — that the 
trade of the city ia illustrated by the fact that 
60,000 vessels are engaged in its commerce ; 
the exports and imports exceeding $S26,000,- 

000 in value — ^and finally that the growth of 
London is so rapid that it threatens to cover 
all England I the increase in population for 
the last decade having been 47.24 per cent, 
all this I might say, and more, but then how 
imperfect an idea would it give of the all there 
is of this mighty city of London ! 

It were utterly useless to attempt a com- 
plete picture at one sitting; and the best that 

1 can do is to promise a series of special 
sketches at some time in the future. 



Wbo Ikas a Good Bn^gy Horse 

To exchange for one of Prince & Co.*b $170 
melodeonrf, new f Address answer to ** Care of 
PabUshers PAnmm." 



Hr* IB* Rejrmoldsy 

Of Mete men, Fond dn Lac coanty, will 
please accept the thanks of Mrs. Hoyt for a 
quantity of apples grown by himself. They 
are cf excellent quality, and afford good evi- 
dence of what may done in the northern 
counties of a '* hyperborean State." 



The R. R. Cempanlcfl of tltls State 

Have a scheme for consolidation, which 
should receive the attention of every man 
interested in the welfare of the State. If a 
company of perfect men could be found, sneh 
an arrangement would be more economical 
than the present. But, unfortunately, the 
people of Wisconsin have had some experi- 
ence which must incline them to distrust the 
perfection of railroad men if of nobody else, 
and it is presumable that they will not will- 
ingly put themselves ix^ the power of so stu- 
pendous a monopoly as the one proposed. 



Tbe Popular Colambus (O*) Nvrserlesy 

We learn by an attractive Wholesale Cata- 
logue fi»r the Spring of 1864, jnst received, are 
now owned exclusively by Messrs. A. G. Han- 
iord and Brother, Mr. Bateham having retired 
on account of declining health* 

Mr. Hanford writes us that their sales the 
past autumn were larger than ever before, 
and that the pr^ spect for a large spring trade 
was never so good as now. 

Qlad of it. No nurserymen in the world 
are more deserving. 



The BelemtlAe Aanerteamy 

Designed espeeially for meehamies, invent- 
ors, manufacturers, engineers, agriculturists 
and chemists, is the best paper of its kind in 
America, and is worthy of an immense pat- 
ronage. 

Terms— $8 for one year; $1.60 for six 
months ; $1 for four months ; 20 copies, $40 
Specimen copies sent free; also, gratis, a 
pamphlet of " Advice to Inventors.'' Address 
Munn & Co., publishers, 87 Park Row, New 
York City. 



Tbe Rnral AAn«aI A>r 1864b* 

The Bural Arnnial mtd Ifariieulhiral Director 
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ry is a little pamphlet of 100 pages, publish- 
ed at the commencement of each year by the 
Editor of the Genesee Farmer^ at Rochester, N. 
Y. It was started in 1866, and a new Tolnme 
has been issued each year. The rolume for 
1864 is now before us. Among its contents 
are many articles of interest and ralue. 

Price 25 cents. It will be sent prepaid by 
return mail on receipt of the price. Address 
Joseph Harris, Editor Oeneeee Farmer, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

♦ 

HvAt's Merebant's Masaslne. 

The late Freeman Hunt commenced this pe- 
riodical nearly twenty-five years ago, (it is 
now far into its forty-ninth volume,} ana the 
necessity for such a publication, as well as the 
tact and ability with which it was conducted, 
made it a popular and paying property with- 
in three months. Out of the United States no 
magazine is so well known, sor highly esteem- 
ed so completely relied upon by men of busi- 
ness. It is to be found on the table in almost 
every Chamber of Commerce in England and 
the oontinentas well as in Australia and India. 
Famous for tne accuracy of its information, it 
hat obtained high repute as a reliable work. 
Mr. Hunt, its founder, died in 1866, and his 
maeasine is now conducted, in the good old 
style, by a very able successor, Mr. William 
B. Dana^^JbftMy't Preu. 

We endorse the above most cordially. The 

Merchant's is the ablest magaiine of its kind 

in the world . 



R's««8eir8ewttr*" 

We are indebted to Dr. Barnum, of Chicago, 
for one of these little attachments. Have pat 
it into the hands of a compe.ent person for 
trial, and will report the verdict impartially. 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 



ClAer Mills I 

Who has them for sale? We are having 
applications for them even in mid winter. 

Beet Family lioon. 

I. J. Jones, of Waupaca, asks for informa- 
tion on this subject. We have taken steps to 
obtain it and will publish as soon as practi- 
eable^ 



Stifle Joint. 

N. M., of Lodi, says: "Can you tell us 
what is good for a stifle joint ? We have a 



young colt that is badly stifled. Have tried 
everything we could hear of— white oak bark, 
alum, the white of eggs and the stifle blook. 
It has been off for probably three months. 
Th stifle seems to swing loose. It does not 
seem to cripple her ] she runs, kicks up her 
heels and don't limp, only with now and then 
a halt." [A rather novel case, it seems to us. 
Perhaps some of our readers have had such 
experience as will enable them to answer the 
enquiry.] 

WKat Breed of Hoys 1 

I own a grist mill, and should like to keep 
a good breed of hogs there. What breed 
would you recommend, and where can I get a 
BOW or a few pigs ? J. R. I^bhmavm. 

NiosHo, Dodge Co., Wis. 

[The Suffolk, or a cross of the Suffolk with 
the Berkshire, would perhaps answer your 
purpose as well as any of the breeds of swine. 
Don't know just now who has them to sell. 
Probably some of your own county fanners 
who happen to see this, will be able to ac- 
commodate you.] 



PUBUSHER8' CORNER. 



Old BttlMeriberay 

As well as new, are entitled to a choioe of 
the prises offered in Prospectus. 



Tlie Paper Maicers 

Threaten to raise the price of paper yet 
higher f If they shonld, every cent of profit 
derived from the pnblicaUon of the FjlRIcxr 
will accrue to the subscriber ; and then we 
may look for a mighty influx of names. 
Even now we think they have decidedly the 
best of it. 



OlubbiAff.— ■vtoaoribem 

Who wise to take other periodicals in con- 
nection with the Farmer, are referred to our 
corrected club list in Prospectus. 

The AiUmtic Monthly has added another 26 
cts. to its clubbing price, so that we are now 
unable to furnish both it and the Farmer for 
less than $3.60. 



!¥• are Payinfr out 

Hundreds of dollars for Prises for spring 
distribution. Pour in the names, so that I 
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none of the panhased stock may be left on 
our hands. 



Our Affentt and otlker Friends 

Should not omit to notice that our offer of 
prixes has been extended to Feb. let. It 
seems to be doing so well that we are unwil- 
ling to shut down the gate. 

l¥ant«d, « tlie 'Worst Kind X> 

Eyery dollar that is due us. We are pay- 
ing, cash down, two prices for material, and 
positively cannot afford to gire credit on the 
Fa&mxr. We presume our delinquent friends 
could just as well pay us up as to defer it a 
few months, and we are perfectly sure they 
would have a great deal more pleasure in 
reading their own than a borrowed paper. 
At all events, we trust they will make the 
experiment) and that, in sending in their 
money for the past, they will not forget the 
year just begun. 

Look at our generous offer of prizes on 4th 
page of coyer, and tell us early in the month 
which one you will have. 



Tlaeeo StvayrlMrrlofl* 

We learn that here and there a subaoriber 
to whom the strawberry prise was sent last 
fall, failed to get them until they were so 
dried that they could not be made to liye. In 
most cases it was either the fanlt of Unole 
Sam or of the subscriber in neglecting to call 
for mail matter until seyeral days after 
the arrival of the plants. We have taken 
great palms in making arrangements for the 
coming season, which will imsurt the better 
presenration of all plants, &o., sent out in 
this way, and hope there will be no more 
failure. 



Afraid and not Afraid— A DilTerence 

It is curious how some men can never get 
enough for their money. Our readers must 
all know that, with the prices of printing ma- 
terial so outrageously high, there can scarcely 
anything be saved in publishing the Fabiceii at 
$1.00 They must likewise know that, on this 
account, nearly every paper in the country has 
increased iu price of subscription ; while we, 
on the contrary, have stood firln and resolute 



against the pressure of the times ; not only 
not increasing our rates, but even adding to 
the Fabmxb prises, which, of themselves are 
worth nearly or quite what we ask for the 
paper. And yet the number is not few, of 
such as, with their subscriptions, put in their 
claims for the entire list qf prixes ! whereas we 
only offer a choice — that is, one of the five. 
Here is a sample letter, which we publish just 
as it came, simply omitting the name : 
Fbiend Hott, 

Sir : — I have seen a few of the Farmers^ and 
like them. Please send me a copy. Please 
send the grapes and any of the raspberries 
you think will stand the winter best, and the 
blackberry. ♦^* 

Now, any one, not totally blind, can see, 
by referring to our Prospectus, that if we 
were to comply with this subscriber's demands 
he would get $1,75 worth of nursery stock for 
$1,00, and the Fabmxb thrown in I 

But) on the other hand, there are many true 
and appreciative friends of the Fabmeb, who 
seem afraid they will get more than they pay 
for, and who insist on paying their regular 
dollar, feeling insulted, almost, by the oflisr 
of a prise. 

Fond d¥ Lac, Nev. 28, 1868. 

Here is a letter from one of this class : 
Mxssxs. Hott & Cakpbul : 

Enclosed please find $1 for the Fabmbb for 
the year 1864. I tell you the simple truth 
when I say, I consider this the best invest- 
ment that I shall be likely to make during 
the year. If the price were $5 I should have 
the magazine just the same, for the whole 
family have agreed that we can't keep house 
without it. I am sure you cannot afford it 
for less than your regular price, and you may 
send the prize you so generously offer to some 
one who has not yet learned the value of the 
Fabxeb itself. *»♦ 

Bababoo, Wis., Dee., 1868. 

Verily, all men are not born alike. 

TKe Best AffrienUnral Journal 

In the country, and a pbizb to bvbbt ssb- 
scBTBEB I Don't forget that. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 



STATE AFFAIRS. 



Induflirlal. 

The official returns from the County Agri- 
oultural Sooieties, thus far made, are proof of 
our ability to hold paying exhibitions OTon in 
times of war. Next season there will prob- 
ably be a grand rally on the part of all who 
haTe the interests of Agriculture at heart, 
and the result can hardly be doubtful. 

A Sorghum Oonvintion will be held at Madi- 
son on the Sd and 4th of February. Every- 
body is invited. 

A move i$ making for a State Fair next fall. 
See Editorial Miscellany. 

The Marhett still encouraging to Farmers. 

IfiLVACKU, Dec.83.->J^lo«r firm, with an upward ten- 
doDcy. Wheat declined lUc. Salei of No. 1 spring in 
•tore at 1.16(^1.17^. Oats In store at OOc. OoradellTer. 
ed at 80@85c. Barley, good to choice, 1.15^1.20 : inferior 
90c@1.0D, Rye in store 06e. Bressed Hoge— Market nn* 
changed* Bales dividing on 200 at 6.25^7.00 ; on 1«H^ 
200 at 6.00(^6.60. Gold steady at l.GO 

Kxw York, Pec 23.— Wheat, heavy and lo lower, at 
1.44^1.49 for Chicago Spring, 1.46^1.60 for Milwaukee 
Clab» ond 1.64^1.59 for Winter Red Western. Pork 
firmer. Lard firmer, at 13(^13. 



NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 



Industrial* 

The ceremony of formally breaking ground 
on the west side of the Missouri river, for the 
Union Pacific Railroad, occurred at Omaha 
Nebraska, December 2d. 



PollilesU Mid P«rtlB«B* 

December 4th, the *^ Conservative Union " 
National Committee held a meeting at Cincin- 
nati with reference to the next term of the 
Presidency. Hon. A. M. Kendall, President 
Convention addressed by Garret Davis, of Ky., 
Gen. Leslie Combs, J. Scott Harrison, ef Ohio, 
Gov. Campbell, of Tennessee, R F. Stevens, of 
New York, and others. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

JZceoleed, That this Convention of Consnltation adopts 
and resfilrms the Kentucky platform of 1868, and sug- 
gests to the GonserTatire Union National Gominitt«e the 
name ot George B. McCIellan for the next Presidency, 
and recommend to the ssld Oommtttee to take snch action 
in regard to the nomination of candidates for President 
and Tioo President as they may decern expedient. 

The committee adjourned to meet at Phila- 
delphia, Deo. 23d, for the nomination of can- 



didates for the Presidency and Vice Presi- 
dency. 
Confrr«fla 

Convened Dec. 7th/ the House being prompt- 
ly organized by the election, on first ballot, 
of Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana, (radical Re- 
publican) Speaker. 

Tbe Prealdent's Mcflsase 

Was read the following day. It is a docu- 
ment of moderate length and ably presents 
the condition of our national affairs. The 
following are some^of the more important 
points : 

We remain in peace and friendship with 
foreign powers. 

The mineral resources of Colorado, Nevada, 
Idaho, New Mexico and Arizona are proving 
far richer than was anticipated. 

The expediency of establishing a system 
for the encouragement of immigration is sub- 
mitted, with the suggestions that cheap assis- 
tance may be economically afforded suoh des- 
titute persons in other countries as desire to 
meet our growing demand for labor. 

The operations of the Treasniry during the 
last year have been successfully conducted. 
The national banking law has proved a tsIu- 
able support to the public credit 

The receipts during the year from all sour- 
ces, including loans and the balance in the 
treasury at its commencement were $901^- 
126,674.86 ; the aggregate disbursements, 
$896,786,680.66 ; leaving a balance on the 7th 
of July, 1868, of f6, 829,064^21. 

The duties of the v.aval branch of the ser- 
vice have been discharged with fidelity and 
success. More than one thousand vessels 
have been captured since the blockade was 
instituted, and the value of prizes sent in for 
adjudication amounts to over $18,000,000. 
The naval force of the U. 8. consists of 588 
vessels, 76 being iron-clad armored steamers. 

A modification of the Homestead Aot^ so as 
to favor those engaged in the military and 
naval service of the U. S., is recommended. 

The attention of Congress is called to the 
proposition for enlarging the water commu- 
nication between the Mississippi and the 
northeastern sea-board. " Augmented inter- 
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eat is gWen to thia Bubjtci by the actual com- 
menoement of work on the Pacific R. R. under 
auspices so farorable to its rapid progress and 
completion that the enlarged facilities of nar- 
ig»iion become a palpable need to the road.^' 

The Smaneipation Proclamation, while it 
has not giyen rise to a single serrile insur- 
rection, has weakened the enemy and strength- 
ened our cause among the nations abroad. 

On the subject of adherence to the spirit 

and letter of his proclamation, the President 

says : 

** To give up this principle would not only 
be to relinquish a lever of power, but would 
be a cruel and astounding breach of faith. 
I may add, at this point, that while I remain 
in my present position I shall not attempt (o 
retract or modifty the emancipation proclama- 
tion, nor shall I return to slaTsry any person 
who is free by the terms of the proclamation 
or l^.any aci of Congrest.'' 

With a view to the earliest practieable res- 
toration of the Union and to a sure and per- 
manent settlement of the difficulties which 
have so long disturbed th^ harmony that 
should exist between the two great sections of 
our common countiry, the. President, while he 
declares his unfaltering purpose to push tlie 
war with all possible vigor, at the same time 
offers to the rebellious slates, by proclamation, 
easy conditions on which ihey may return to 
their allegiance. 

All rebels in the *^ confederate" army below 
the rank of colonel, and all in the navy below 
the rank of lieutenant, who will take, sub- 
scribe and keep llie following oath, are ofier- 
ed pardon : 

*'I do lolemDW 8W«ar, la the presence of Almfjfbtj 
Qod, that I will iMDoefbrth ftithfuUy support, protect 
and defend th« Ooaatitotlon of the Umtod States, and the 
TJnloo of the States tbenninder ; and that I #111 in Ilka 
manner, abide by and fiiitbfally inpport all tbo acta of 
Coogreta \mtwd. dnring the eziatlag rebellion with refer- 
ence tollavea, ao )ongand so far as not repeated, modified, 
or held void by Oongreaa. or by the decision ef the Sa- 
preme Qiurt; and th»tl will In like manner abtdnbT 
and fiiithftilly t^ppnrt all Proclamations of the Presi- 
dent, made daring the existing rebrlUon, baring refer* 
eneato sUtos, bo long and sofcr as not modified or declar- 
ed Toid by the decision of the fiapreme Covrt, so help me 
God." 

The Proclamation likewise prescribes the 
oonditions of ^reconstruction' : 

''I do farther procUtni, declare and make known, that 
whenever, in any of the Mtates of Arkansns, Toxas. Louis- 
iana, Hisalsiilppi, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
SoathOarolina, or North Carolina, a nnnibcr oi persons, 
Bot lefs than one-tenth of the nnmber of the voti^s cast la 
loch Statea at the Presidential election of the year of onr 



Lord 1880,^«adi having taken the oath albrenld and not 
having since rlolated It, and being a qnalfied Toter, by 
the election laws of the State existing immediately before 
the so^alled act of seceaaion, and ezclnding all othtra— 
shall establish a State Government which shall be Bepnb* 
lioan in form and io no wlae oontraveBlngsaid oath, snch 
shall be recognised as the tmo GoTernraent of the State, 
and the State shall receive thereunder the benefits of the 
consiitntional provision which declarea that the United 
Sutea shall guarantee to every State in tbia Union a Re- 
publican form of Government, and ahall proteot each of 
them against invasion, and on application of the Lei^la- 
tnre^ or the Kxeoutive when the LegisUAura cannot be 
convened, against domestic violence.'" 



Hllttary. 

In the South and Southwest good work has 
been done. General Banks has been eminent- 
ly successful, and now holds important posi- 
tions on the coast and on the line between 
Texas and MezlcOi thus cutting off that exten- 
sive trade which has so long been carried on 
by the Texas planters with foreign countries 
and guarding our southern border against 
any encroachments from the French army of 
occupation in Mexico. 

Gen. Grant's great battle with Bragg result- 
ed gloriously ior the cause of the Union ; and 
Gen. Burnside's success in driving Longstreet 
out of K Tennessee was hardly less important. 

Gen. Butler is putting the rebels through in 
his department, and hundreds of them are 
coming in at Norfolk and Fortress Monroe to 
take the oath. 

Gen. Meade has fallen back upon the Rap- 
pahannock, and Lee is said to be establishing 
his army in winter quarters. Some fighting in 
Shenandoah Valley with advantage on oar side. 

Volunteering has been going on so briskly 
tinder the double stimulus of mational and 
local bounties that there will probably be no 
draft on January 6th. 



See new advertisements below. 



JOHlf P. ROE, 

IMPORTER AND BRBBDBR OV PURS-BRED DUR- 
ham Cattle and South Down Sheep, offers for sale, on 
reaaonable terms, a few fine calvei, bnlla* and helm. 
Color chiefly red. Post OiBoe address, Durham Hill, 
Waukesha Co., Wisconsin. 
Muskego, Waukesha Co., Wis., Dec. 18, 1863. Jan4t 

IVotice to Hog Raiiers, 

Flbubrs, sind nvB crnis to rkubbn hurd, 
of Opring Hill, Whiteside Co., Illinois, and get a 
pamphlet containing sixteen pages, giving his twenty- 
seven years' experience in Wheat and Pork raisiag, his 
mode of raising, crossing and fottening Pork, together 
with his success in the use of the American aog-Tamer, 
to prevent hogs from rooting. Janlm 
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NINTH ASSVAl^ ilBPORT 

OF THB 

DODGE CO, MUTUAL INS. CO. 

Amount of Capital Jan, Isl, 1863 $84,3»A 80 

CONBZSTXKa OP 

Premium Notes ...970,188 03 

Reel Estate and Office FuniltiiT«... 1,136 49 
Gash on deposit and In Go's Office.. 1,860 70 

Cash loaned on GaU ^238 00 

BiUs Rec. (Notes drawing int.) 6,906 96 



$64,326 80 
1,4S0 
0,710 



Whole No. Policies issued since Janl. 1863... 
Whole No. Policies outstanding Jan. 1, 1893.. 

Whole amountat risk thereon 6.143,235 00 

Gash rooeired for interest f 1,186 62 

OMhPKmium 7,698 40 

8,833 92 

Paid unearned Premium...^ 106 26 

Paid expenses of Officers, Agents, Printing, Poet* 

age, Bents, Fuel, Ac, Ac 4,614 53 

Paid the folloiring Iiosses since Jan. 1 1862 : 

Luke Looney, Watertown Jeff, co Jan 1 4 68 

G V Bocera Rosendale. Fond da Lac eo, Veb. 11... 460 00 

L Stroeble, Hebron, Jeff, co, April 9 442 30 

Wm Brown, Lomita, Dodge oo, June 3 487 60 

Christian Kebl, Wilson, Sheboygan co, June 28... 300 00 

Wm Kiel, Oato, Manitowoc oo, June 23 ^ 360 37 

A ICathewson, Boena Vista, Portage co, July 14.. 19 00 

B Wood, Sheboygan lUls, Sheb oo, Aug 22 7 60 

Wm Bobertsoni Somers, Kenosha co, *' .. ...... 76 00 

Jeno Fore, Ooonomowoc, Waukesha co, Sept 2 383 10 

F B Bailey, Lima, Sheboygan co. Sept 3 20 26 

Mary Hamilton, rarmlngton. Wash, oo. Sept 10.. 487 M 
J A Xearenworth, Bradibrd, Bock co» tot 26..... 1,166 00 

T Wamish, Gooperstown, Manitowoc oo. Sept 30.. 26 00 

D P Boberts. Greenbash, Sheboygan eo, Sept 30... 18 76 

J SalllTan, Lima, Sheboygan co, Oct 3 182 80 

J A Wilcox, Hebron, JeflWraon co, Oot 17 460 16 

O A PilUbory> Trenton, Dodge co, Oct 18 85 88 

V Chamberlain, Iiobanon, Dwloe co. Not 8 10 42 

Jos Nightingale, Byron. Fond du Lac co, Dec 1... 258 87 

L Bralaard, Waupaca, Waapaoa oo, Dec 18 386 78 

Minor Jones, LInd, Waupaca co^ Dec 18 145 00 

C S Whittler, Dayton, Oreen Lake co, Dec 31 1,167 00 



Total .t6,720 32 

There are no unsettled claims for losses against the 
Company; no cases for losses contested, and no debts ow- 
ing by the Company. The directors take pleasure in lay- 
ing the above report before the members, knowing that 
the economy with which the aflUrs of the Company hare 
been managed, the promptneae with which its loeaea have 
been pidd, and our still adhering to our rule of insuring 
Farm Property only, must and will meet with their ap- 
probation. Our eapital is steadily Inereasing, and the 
Company stands second to none, and the risks they aanune 
are of the safest kind. 

We ask your continued patronage and that of yovr 
friends. 
BDWIN inLLTEB, Sec. GBO. W. BLT, Pies. 

Logan Graves, Wm. O. McBlroy, Geo. Baboock, M. L. Goe, 
J. T. nillyer, L. B. Hills, and Bdward Barkor, Dinctort, 

A. F. WALTZmGEE 

Wholesale and BataU Dealer in 

CARDIES, FRUITS, COHFECTIOMERIES. 

AND FANCY ARTICLES. 



AS on hand and is constantly msnnthcturing c 
Confectionery of c 



J or re» 

. celTing the flneet Candies Confectionery of everv 

and. Also Faaey Articles, Toys, Masks, Ornaments, Ae. 

TAB9T CAKBS ON HAND AND MADB TO OBDBB. 

tS- SoaiaUU and Wedding linrtUi tuppUtd. 

ble Frulte reeclTed by Bzprsss flrom the South. 

A. .F WALIZINOBB, 
No. e King St., Madison, Wis. 



LAKE SIDE 
IVnrsery and Seed Crarden ! 

MAOisoN, - - wiscoirsis, 

THIS new aatablishment is now open to Dealen, acaiita 
and the retail trade for the fhll of 1863. It contalna 
an unrivalled collection of oheioe Apples, one and two 
years old. Including over 100,000 Croum OrafUd, ffnmn 
dtttinct, JlVVWS, STOCKS, the present year's grarth. 

OCRRAIfTS— in great Tarlety— Red, white and 
Black, one and two years, in large quantitlee. Also a 
general assortment of Fruit and Ornamental 

Trees, Shrubs, Tmes, &c. 

The especial attention of the Trade, those wishing to 
plant largely, end those IMng remote fr«m Nuitartsa. is 
called to this Stock as superior for their wants. 

A LARGE PALL TRADE 18 EJTKOTBD. 
The best of relb.enoes ghren. Send for cireular Prioa 
list and Oatalogne. Fsidctng done in the beat mauMT. 
Address 

J. C. PI.ITHB. 
Jy 68tf Madison, Wla , 

o. T. wnrsLOW, 

WHOLESALB AND BXTAIL DBALBB IN 

BCiUinery Coodt, Bonnets, Bats, 
Caps and Headdresses, 

In POBTBR*S BLOCK, North comer Capitol Park. 
Madi son, Wto., Sept. 20, 1868. 

OF THB 

Ila4i8#i Hotaal Insoraiee €#• 

FOB THB TBAB BNDING 
D£G£MB£1i St, Ji. D. 4Se«. 

Made to the Gorernor of the State of Wisconsin, m !•• 
quired by the provisions of chapter 108, of the Q e n etal 
Laws of 1868. 

Total amount of aocomulations f327,4M fB 

AESBTS. 
Unimpaired premium notes of 

policy holders $881,000 6V 

Gash on hand and due from pol- 
icy holders and agents for 

cash premiums 46,464 00 

Office ftarniture and fixtures 1,000 00 327,4M S7 

Whole No. polidee Issued SS,061 

Am*t of ouUtanding risks thereon $16,908,060 00 

Number of policieslssued in 1862.......„ 7,706 

Am't of ouUtanding risks thereon $6,000,81$ 00 

Am't premium notes theieon 108,32$ $S 

Am't cash premiums thereon, less oommis- 

slons to agents 46,727 SO 

Am'tlntersstreoelTed 978 IB 

Total am*t losses reported during 1868. $17,744 10 

Total am't losses paid daring 1868, 89 in 

number «... 21,413 07 

Am'tdaimedfor loss, resisted as fraudulent 8,000 00 

Losses adjustsd and due nana. 

Losses ailQusted and not due nona. 

Loeses unadjusted 998 36 

All other claims against the company 97 60 

Am*t paid for advertising and postage 1,703 60 

Am't paid for printing 040 80 

Am't paid for politnr stantpa 00$ 00 

AmH paid taxee to Oom'r Internal Berenue $$ $$ 

Kzpenaes paid, including all compensation 
to Officers and Directors, stationery, ex* 
tra clerk hire, fuel, Ughta, and other In- 
cidental expenses................................ 7,899 9B 
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t Dedoding ftfente* oommiMioiit. 



DIBB0T0B8 FOR THB TIAR 1862. 

J. W. \ht\n, Walworth Co. 
r, WORTIIINGTON. Wftukeaba Co. 
DAVn> AtWiXlD. IMiie Ik.. 
G li, MONTAaUM, lA Gm«if>. 
A&A KlNNIir, Qiwti LtOi* Cb, 
ILH.OILO.DAnaOciu 
LUTHKEBASPOKCaraiil Ci. 
B.F. IIOPKINi*. IimibOo. 
OltlUN ilt KHN.SKV* BocJi f>i. 
FRANK li. lliJJ*EK.Dodj5« iJo. 
J. H, WAHKE.N, Ct<^u iky. 
TtM. BKOW>MJtiDoCa, 
S. D. M Ai?TIN<JS, TrrmpiJ. HI Oo. 
DAVID TAVl/Hl,8heboy»r.iii l>'o. 
8. n. MoCLK]Ji4.N< KuuiNihftUo. 
J. T. LKWI&,Colyrabra Co, 
JOHN TOAY. luwn Co. 

orriciKs. 

John W. Botd, President. 
B. F. Hopkins, Tioe President. 
8. D. HA8TIN04, Treasurer. 
D. WoKTKiNOTON, Secretary. 
O. F. Habtinus, General Agent. 



LOSSES PAID BT THE OOMPANT IN 1869. 

8 II Colman, Jun^itQi Dodnci Co. ....„„,. ....... flO 00 

J H Seaiifan. Blchlmcd. RicliUD4 Co 10 00 

Fanny F]nmim>r. MAajil4>ti, Juditiui Co '* 15 00 

Geo F Tijlor. Mndiflun, Dwie Ca li 00 

Nelson ^Lklt-^. Watrrlcm^ Ji'lfenaa Co......... 600 00 

A LB<.ir)'ci% Dunn, hmne Cc^...... , 660 00 

J H Bti r I h r . J li iii*Ut Dtxlr' Ctj. . .„, . . „ . 68 00 

Jas U Sli\iu, JiiiiMu. Doctgo Co .......^. 406 57 

Thos Bhiyh^w, Mcrt^jii^ WnukMlui Qc».. ....,.„. AT 00 

W N St^riLOurj Madfeou, Dnti4 Co 20 00 

Wm El 1 wj*rdj«, ?itiffar «rw k , W«l irorth Co. „ .. 400 00 

LeoDard Hat^^h, Kenoihn 100 00 

$2,400 46 
LOSSES PAID IN 1860. 

J 8 Wllmarth, Sun Prairie, Dane Oo $814 00 

Oyrns S Davis, Menominee Falls, Wank Oo 5 00 

J WCook, Dane Co 15 86 

Lewis Thompson, La Prairie, Book Co 172 52 

Henry Johnson, Somers, Kenosha Co 12 50 

Pliny Pntnam, Bnbicon, Dodge Co 5 00 

E BThortell, Jamestown, Grant Co 500 00 

A A Anderson. Delafleld, Wankesha Oo 7 00 

Jas T Walkfn, Eagle, Waukesha Cu 20 00 

Sutherland, Fitchburg, Dane Co 10 00 

Harrison Koonz, Conconi, Joflbrson Co 400 00 

Owen Oarity, Snlliran, Jefferson Co 6 00 

C P Churchill, Waukesha Go 5 68 

Caleb Jewett, Town of Madison, Dane Co 17 51 

Mary La Follett. Primrose, Dane Co 116 00 

Wm A StDwelLCottage Grore. Dane Co Ifiil 71 

Sam H Sabin, Windsor, Dane Co 18 00 

Abel Strong, Marcellon, Columbia Co 382 71 

Quartus Towry, Johnstown, Bock Co „. 5 00 

Robert Hornby, Fairffeld, Sauk Co 486 06 

Thos Steyeus, Dane, Dane Co 200 06 

John Wlghtman. Berry, Dane Co „. 761 80 

Douglas Olirer, Olen Haven, Grant co 1.000 00 

Josiah Pierce, PardoeviUe, Columbia co 400 00 

$5,903 23 
LOSSES PAID IN.1861. 

L D Lateor, JanesviUe, Rock eo $400 53 

Edward Walsh, Cent>«, La Fayette CO 906 80 

Nathan Kellogg, Madison, Dane co 15 00 

Henry A Chapman, East Randolph, Col eo... 20 00 

Jared Bishop, Jamestown, Grant 00 371 00 

Allen Hoxi^ Porter, Roek 00 1,000 00 

C Bnrdic, Christiana, Daneoo 2 00 

Samuel Ceossett, Juneau, Dodgeco 18 60 

Albert Gaston, Cottage Grove. Dane CO 1118 , 

Stephen Young, Somerset, St. Croix 00 380 00 

A L Beebee, BfcFarland, Dane 00 609 01 

Alfrwl Taber, Delavan, Walworth 00 860 00 

Lydia D Crocker, Lake Mills, Jetbrson co 2 00 

John Feller, Bear Creek, Sauk 00 #46 05 
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B FrtfDclB, JaneiTillei Bock oo 

O W Harsnr, Tafton, Grant co 

J H Hartiin, Rutland, Dane oo 

B G Hlldreth, SQmmit, Wankraha co 

J 8 Dayton, JanesTiUe, Bock oo 

Wm Kendrick, Oregon, Dana co 

Henry Mitchell, Hasle Green, Grantco.. 

John Mortimer, Bosoobel, Grant oo , 

John Kifpert, Jefferson, Jefferson co..... 

JhLrins Reed, Snllivan, Jefferecn co 

John A Gllman, Sparta, Monroe oo 

Bauelaa Bardeen, Albion. Dane eo 

Hiram 16 Goan, Palmyra. Jellenon oo 

John W Batte. Oottage Grore, Dane co.. 
Wm Aldrich, Barlington, Bacine oo 



W W Fowler, Eagle, Waudeiha co.. 

Leri G Kendall, Fort Atkinson, Jefferson co 

John Wright, Waukesha, Wankesha co 

J W Herrlck, Rutland, Dane oo 

Geo Anschets, Oaaukee, Onaukee co 



LOSSKS PAID IN 1862. 



Wm Hooe, Wautoma, Waushara cu 

Bei\j Garthwaite, Grant co 

Darius Ktedy Jefferson co (balance) 

Hinun B Goon, Jefferson co 

Nathaniel Blakely, Bockco 

Geo Taylor, Dane co 

BenJ Stanton, Kenoeha co 

John W Buttis Dane (balance) 

Henry A Smith Wright, Bockco 

LD Fargo, Jefferson co 

David Jones, lowaoo 

John Weiner, Jefferson oo 

JMANDATW WtUiams, Walworth oo.. 

Pat Devine, Dane co 

John Morcam, lowaco 

Frances L Mosamaa, Racine co 

W W Hnlman, Pierce co 

J O Burns, Dane co 

H Orcutt, Bockco 

Bfchard Richards, Iowa co ^ 

J G Lyon, Fond du Lacco 

Almon King, Rock co 

W B Olindlnnln, Winnebago co 

W DeWolf, Wankeeha co 

B A Oarrer, Dane 00 

Hilton Jennings, Columbia co 

John B Pember, Rock oo 

Alex McKenste, lowaoo 

Fred Haffele, Fond du Imc oo 

Jane frazer, *< •.•.mm.»«..m..««mm 

Wm Martens, OEaokee co 

DaTid Krans, Marquette co , 

Sam Hartford, Dodge co 

II A Tenney, Dane co 

R R Child. Dane co 

Jane Senia, Dane oo 

Dan Heddles, Rock co 

S A McLean, La Crosee co 

Herman Sander " 

Wm P Bontly, Dane co 

Samau'ba Burt, Gnen oo 

X A Carpenter, Kenoeha CO 

AG French, " 

A Trowbridge, Dodge co 

Fred Lfnkmtre, •* 

D M Dippo, 6t Croix co 

Jamea Hunter, Buffalo oo 

Andrew Bailey, Kockoo 

James alaingham, Pierce co 

Geo N Thomas, Grant co 

Olimena owell, Minnesota, 

Joseph BrookUnk, St Croix co 

fi Johnson, Pierce co... 

A W Peck. Fond du ac oo 

P B Hardy, »'epln co 

DaTid Bthus, Marquette co 

Go* M Oakley, Pierce co , 

Delaraer Kranclaco, Waushara i« 

J IB Chamberlain, Marquette co 

Wm James, La Fayette oo. - 

Catharine Damaret. D dge ou 

Martvn Alwyn, Saukoo 

J L Phillips, Columh'a oo 



20 00 

5 OU 

4 60 

4 00 

30 00 

»7 60 

25 00 

10 00 

:)90 00 

260 80 

376 00 

60 00 

200 00 

262 63 

SO 00 

280 g6 

100 00 

100 CO 

940 96 

40 00 



90,881 16 



463 17 
635 78 
41 20 
197 67 
1,332 07 
778 45 
306 83 
500 00 

112 60 

3 60 
000 00 
S98 60 
700 00 

10 00 
9 60 
18 00 
30 00 
33 10 

5 00 
331 00 
358 00 

6 00 

ms 00 

16 00 

455 00 

278 84 

30 00 

65 00 

75 00 

218 CO 

12 00 
60 00 

633 00 

860 00 

460 

15 09 

4 00 
10 03 

5 00 
900 00 

6 15 
00 

26 00 

8 00 

300 00 

25 CO 
190 00 

7 75 
760 00 
300 00 
900 00 
150 00 

25 00 

13 00 
UOOO 
400 00 

113 15 
210 6U 

10 00 
125 00 
2M 00 
239 07 

52 00 



atfaan BliTln, Rock oo 

H Kitteringham, Dane co 

Baa R Chrysler, Rock oo 

Martin Gensmer, Dodge co 

G F Lawton, Rock co 

Sylrester Dnnlap, Dane co , 

Wm Banmes, Walworth co 

B Thatcher, Bock co 

N J Doolittle, Rock co 

Clapp t Davis, St Croix co 

Chas Taylor Jr, Waukesha co 

Wm Perry, Iowa co 

Samuel King, Minnesota. 

C H Wilder, Green co 

S i> Tibbits ft A Foster, Walworth co.. 

Tracy Montgomery, Rock co 

Patrick D Murray, Milwaukee 

Alfred Crandidl, Dane oo , 

A B DeToe, Daneoo 

Andrew Flam, Dane oo 

K C Spink, Dane oo 

T D A D W Kanouse, Dane oo 

Oliver Hanchet 

Wm Bobson 



6»4ft 

141 00 
12 60 
328 83 
785 68 
164 00 

25 00 
292 36 

46 75 
306 29 

26 00 
238 70 

1,110 78 

950 

485 44 

36 81 

800 00 

113 50 

200 00 

663 40 

40 00 

8 00 

eao 8S 

489 U 
$21,413 07 



A Bri^ Summarv of tJu Gmpany't Flan 9f OptraUoma^ 

1. i'o Insure buildings at not more than wo thirds 
their cash ralue, and thus protect the Company from the 
designs of the fraudulent, and keep the insured interested 
in the prosonration of thoir property. 

2. Not to insure more than $2,000 In a single risk. 

3. To insure no building within twenty feet of any oili- 
er building. 

4. To allow the insured to set up additional stovea or 
make additions or alterations to the buildings, if the 
hasard is not increased thereby, without notifying the 
Oompany. 

6. To pay damages caused by the effects of lightning 
although the property may not be buru<^. 

6 To hold itself responsible for the oorroctneea of the 
surreys and other offlclal aoCs of its agents. 

7. To avoid over haxardons property, such as stores, 
mills, taverns, saloons, factories, Ac, Ac, and conflnlng 
Its business to farm and homestead risks. 

8. M^ The Premium Notes given to this company ex- 
pire with the policy for which they were given, and are 
not held as a perpetual indebtedneee against the maker^- 
as in many Mutual Companies. 

"The amount of buainefls transacted by this Oompaayf 
the promptitude, integrity and strict system which char- 
acterize every transaction, plftce ft among the leading 
Insurance Companies ef the WeKt — Mil. Sentitiel. 

"This Company by fiiir and honorable dc^Iiog has 
worked Its way into public confidence in a high degree ; 
it now s'ands first among the home companies in the 
State. — Madiaon State Journal. 

** We have the pleasure of an acqualutanoe with nearly 
all the officers and directors, and we know them to be 
such men as can be trusted with the important interests 
of their fellow citizens." — Home Ltagut. 

Butintss qf the Oompany for tfu iiso montht maing Jwm 
30,1863: 

Number of Policies issued 6,277 

Amount Premium Notes thereon 950,417 42 

Amount Cash Premiums thereon 42|M6 08 

Amount losses paid 10.029 99 

AGGREGATB. 

Total am*t accumulations to July 1, 1863..... •420»827 19 
Total number Policies Issued by the Company £7,93 

« " " now in force, about.... 99,000 

OfBee, POTterH Blocks Uadlsom, 
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Tbe MuiflMtirlMg iBterats of Che Nonkwest. 

In the yean past, ire of the Northweflt have 
been content to doTote our energies and our 
capital almost ezolusWely to tbe production 
of grain, and Tory limited quantities of tbe 
raw materials used so extensiYcly in tbe great 
manufactories of tbe Sastem States and of 
foreign countries. So far as the manufacture 
of textile fabrics is concerned, this compara- 
tire ezoluslTeness of our attention to the ag- 
ricultural, mining and lumbering interests 
has been, until Tery recently, not only par- 
donable, but almost necessary. Manufactures 
requiring the use of iron, lead, wood, &c. — 
such as castings, hollow-ware and hardware 
generally, leaden pipes and paints, furniture 
and wooden ware of eyery description, leath- 
er and linseed oil — baTC engaged the capital 
and skill of our business men to a yery par- 
tial extent already ; and there is no sufficient 
reason why these branches of industry should 
not employ a considerable portion of our 
working population, unless it can be shown 
that it is more economical to carry our raw 
materials a thousand miles to Eastern manu- 
facturers, pay the cost of manufacture with 
the profits added, and then bring them back 
again for home consumption, than to manu- 
facture them within our own borders. But 
the manufacture of linen and woolen fabric! 
has, until a yery recent date, been preyented 
by the extreme cheapness of cotton. Nothing 
in the world could possibly compete with it 
and no other fibre has really attempted a com- 
petition since the perfection of tho cotton-gin 
and the spinning-jenny. 



But a new era is upon us. Cotton oosis 
more than either flax or wool, and yet, for 
most purj^ses, is not worth half so much. 
During the war we shall scarcely be able to 
get cotton at any price ; and after the war 
shall haye ended, it will be some years before 
cotton-growing will haye regained its former 
status. 

In the East, many of the cotton mills haye 
been conyerted into woolen factories, and new 
factories are being built. The operatiyes 
heretofore always employed in the stinted 
eotton mills of Great Britain, and the half- 
paid operatiyes from the flax and woolen milA 
of that and other countries are coming to our 
shores in great numbers. We need not fear 
a deficiency of workmen, there lore. 

As to capital there has scarcely been a time 
in the history of our country when there was 
so much of it anxiously seeking opportunities 
for economical inyestment. 

What hinders, then, that we of the North- 
western States do not also engage in the 
enterprise of manufacturing ? It will not 
do to say, "Because we are an agricul- 
tural section, and it will be better for us 
to deyotc ourselyes to the adyancement of this 
single interest'' We are no more an agricul- 
tural section than the United States is an ag- 
ricultural country. And if it is policy for the 
nation to foster the manufacturing interest, 
as well as the agricultural, so would it be pol- 
icy for the Northwest to proyide itself with 
the means for working up at least so much of 
the raw material it produces as will supply 
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th« home demand ; inasmuch as all handling 
and carrying ia at the expense of the consum- 
er, and for the further reason that a State is 
always the most flourishing, all things ooq- 
sidered, irhen all its resources are fully and 
harmoniously deyeloped. 

Wc know it has been repeatedly urged 
that it is hotter, for mportant political rea- 
sons, that the various leading portions olour 
country should seyerally doTote themselYOS to 
the promotiQn of that interest for which the 
natural facilities are pre-eminent — that a de- 
pendency is thus perpetuated which must giye 
greater security to the union of all. 

This argument is specious enough, and it is 
not surprising that it should have exerted a 
considerable influence in times past. But, 
after all, no argument was ever more falla- 
cious, and none was ever more thoroughly and 
entirely refuted. For what was it but this 
idea of interdependence that encouraged the 
Southern States in their late and still contin- 
ued attempt to secede and ¥reak up this gor- 
ernment? They believed that the manufac- 
turing and commoroial interests of the North 
could not snnriTe without their cotton and 
tlfeir patronage, and so were prepared to bul- 
ly us into submission to all their exactions, 
however unreasonable and absurd ? And was 
it not that same idea of the dependence of 
foreign nations upon them for cotton that 
further encouraged the Southern States to 
hope that, in case of resistance on the part of 
the North, England and Prance would be forc- 
ed to recognise their independence and grant 
them the necessary material aid ? 

Again, in a country so vast as ours, unless 
there be a community of interest there is dan- 
ger of dissension and disintegration on ques- 
tions of foreign policy. To one portion a 
proteetive tariff will seem necessary; to an- 
other free-trade will appear to be the true 
policy. And then, unless patriotism be strong- 
er than self-interest, the Union is in peril, 
and ultimately almost sure to fail. Already 
the voice of this demon of a most blind and 
damnable selfishness has been heard, threat- 



ening a disseverance of the Western from the 
Eastern States ; and had it been possible for 
the seceding States to break away from the 
authority of the Federal Government and 
actually establish a new aud separate govern- 
ment, there is great reason to fear that the 
mad policy of a still further disruption would 
soon have become a ground of open conten- 
tion. But, suppose the West were, likewise, 
to the extent of its ability and economioal 
advantage, a manufacturing as well as a 
grain-growing district, would not the same 
foreign policy be more nearly adapted to both 
these great divisions of the country? 

We need not argue the question further. 
That Union is most stable and permanent the 
interests of whose component parts are most 
homogeneous and harmonious. 

The Northwestern States are juat as surely 
destined to become manufacturing Siatea 
— agriculture still remaining the paranoani 
interest — as that they are so munificently 
supplied with all the natural facilities there- 
for ; and the eooner we are convinced of it 
and wisely shape our polioy with reference to 
that end, the better it will be for our immedi- 
ate and future prosperity, whether as individ- 
ual States, or as an undivided— and, we trust in 
God, indipisibU — ^part of a glorious common 
country. 



Why not firow Wool Instead of Wheat ? 

A farmer on the Illinois prairies, to trans- 
fer his products to the seaboard, has to pay 
80 per cent, of its value on wheat, 80 per cent 
on pork, 20 per cent, on beef, and 4 per cent, 
on wool. It takes one bushel of wheat to sand 
another to market; six bushels of corn to 
carry one to New York ; while one pound of 
wool will send forty to the same market. Why 
not turn attention to wool-growing, then ? — 
Baton OuU, 

That is just what we are doing. Some of 

our farmers have raised wiieat so long that it 

almost kills them to either quit or go on, and, 

on this account, we are not getting into aheep 

husbandry as fast as we might. But they are 

getting their eyes wide open by degrees, and 

ere many years more have elapsed our hills 

will be white with grazing flocks. 
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February is a month for doing not so muoh 
any Bystematio kind of work — unless it be 
sugar-making in some localities — as for doing 
a tbousand things preparatory to the busy 
season of spring. 

THE CARE or STOCK, 

Which is always in order and always impera- 
tire, has been so often discussed that farther 
suggestions would seem unnecessary. Only 
this we will say : There is nothing gained by 
putting your animals on a short allowance, so 
that they must ineyitably run down in flesh' 
and health. It will cost more to get them up 
again to the preper standard than to keep 
them there ; besides which the constitution of 
any animal is injured by a protracted semi- 
stanration. See articles on care of sheep in 
Stoek Register. 

IMnElflVTS rOK SPBIXO WORK. 

Look them oTsr; repair smch as you intend 
to use, and make arrangements for the pur- 
chase of snoh as should be added to your 
stock. Stopping the spring work, when once 
fairly begun, for the repair of rickety plows, 
harrows and drills is Tory poor eoonomy, and 
oo&Tineing etidenoe of $kiekneu on the part 
of those who are compelled to do it. 

HI71SXBT STOCK 

Of every description, should be ordered with- 
out delay,, as the rule of "first come, first 
serred," in these times, when stock of this 
sort is in great demand, is pretty sure to re- 
sult in the sale of trees and plants of an in- 
ferior quality to those who order late. Labels, 
stakes, &0., may also be prepared in adyance. 

TBS PLAV or OKOPS lOR THE TEAR. 

Winter is the time for perfecting ah plans 
for the year. If yon haye been neglectful of 
manuring and of rotation hitherto, make the 
spring of 1864 the beginning of a new era. 
See artiole on rotation in this No. 

SVOAR-MAKIlfO 

In looalities that abound in the maple, usual- 
ly begins in the latter part of February, and 
continues six or seyen weeks. 
in these times^ when the price of sugar is 



so high, the inducement to its manufacture is 
much greater than oyer before, and, then, the 
sharp weather of the present winter is fayor- 
able, 80 that there will probably be more of it 
made than for years before. 

The improyements that haye been made in 
the manufacture within the past few yean 
refer chiefly to. the tapping of the trees and 
the boiling of the sap. 

The old practice of tapping with the az, by 
chopping and oyen half girdling the treea» 
was, of course, ruinous to them, and really 
answered no better purpose than one or two 
borings, as is the method of later times. The 
sap is chiefly in the albumen or outer, white 
wood, near the bark, and more of it is obtain- 
ed by boring to the depth of about one-half 
inch into the wood, than by the deeper boring 
so often practiced. If it is intended to cut 
down the trees after one or two years, eaoh 
tree may be tapped in seyeral places; but 
otherwise there should be but one or two tap- 
pings—according to the sise of the tree— the 
same season. A half-inch augur is large 
enough for tapping,if small spouts can be had. 

The boiling is done muoh more economically 
by the sheet iron pans now in use than by the 
potash kettles of the olden time. Any briek 
or stone mason, and almost any farmer with 
ordinary ingenuity, can construct the arch, 
an I the pans can be had of any hardware 
manufacturer for about 80 cents per pound, 
ready for use. The sice and number will, of 
course, depend upon the extent of the busi- 
ness to be done. 

Tubs of pine, or cedar, are muoh nicer and 
better than troughs. Pains should be taken 
to keep them clean and sweet 

HOnnoULTUBAL M ATTBRS 

Appropriate to the season are discassed in the 
Horticultural Department, which tee. 



PROriTABLXNBSS OF CaBBAGB VOB StOOK.-- 

A correspondent of the Mark Lane jRq>r49»f 
who highly extols the cabbage for feeding 
milch COWS) store cattle, sheep and swinc^ and 
more especially for spring feeding of lambing 
ewes, says that the ayerage product per acre 
in England may be stated at twenty-fiye tons. 
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Iitorestlig Kens about Sorfkui. 

OOLLATKD FBOV THE U. 8. AO. &SPORT FOR 1862. 

About tweWe years since, the French Min- 
ister to China sent home seeds from that coun- 
try, and among the rest a few seeds of Sorg- 
hum. On being planted only one of them grew, 
and hence, from this little accident, all the 
present Sorghum of the country sprahg. 

The seeds for a time were sold for a franc 
apiece; were brought to America in 1854 and 
distributed by the Patent Office, and amid all 
sorts of conflicting ideas among people, it is 
rapidly adTanoing to vast proportions and to 
great importance. 

The amount of syrup already produced ftrom 
it is probably rery much greater than is gen- 
erally supposed, eyen by the well read. The 
statistics of 1862 show that the product in the 
Western States, for that year, was n^early 16,- 
000,000 gallons ; only a fraction less than the 
entire syrup product of the South for the last 
year before the Rebellion (1861) which was 
only a little over 16,000,000 gallons. Thus in 
ten yeaTB, from the one single seed, were we 
up with the South in that great staple inter- 
est 

Probably the breadth planted in 1868 was 
more than one-half larger than iirl862, and 
but for the unfaTorableness of the season 
would haye yielded from 26,000,000 to 80,000,- 
000 of gallons. One operator in Illinois was 
interested as a partner in several establish^ 
ments, and expected, if the season had been 
faTorable, to have averaged 70,000 gallons per 
day. This shows a little of the extent to 
which it is being gone into already, even in 
its infancy. And when we take the fact into 
consideration that only fayorable seasons are 
equiyalent to secure the most entire success, 
and that the frosty seasons are only excep- 
tional and rare, we may naturally look for 
great and important results from this new in- 
terest, and that speedily. 

Ohio produced 6,484,800 gallons in 1862. 
Iowa next in amount, 8,996,964 ; while Wis- 
consin counts only 88,610 for the same year. 
The crop ef Wisconsin would probably have 



been from four to six times as much with a 
favorable see son the past year. 

The entire crop of Michigan in 1862 aver- 
aged 188 gallons to the acre, being the highest 
average from any State. Probably mainly 
for the reason that they happened to have ex- 
tra seed ; may be, in a small degree, because 
they generally have a sandy, quick soil. 

Ohio, notwithstanding she produced 6,484,- 
800 gallons, only averaged 180 gallons to the 
acre ; whilst Minnesota, which many people 
suppose too far north to grow it at all, aver- 
aged 125 gallons^er acre, showing conclusive- 
ly t^at the entire Northwest, so far as yet set- 
tled, can safely and profitably grow Sorghum, 
even with our present imperfect knowledge 
of the best kinds of seed and modes of man- 
agement. 

The past season, and in faoi all seasons, 
have demonstrated that wherever any kind of 
Indian corn will ripen, some kind of cane 
will also ripen, and the latter ean be grown 
at least as safely and proitably as the other. 

The averi^{e orop of the ten States in the 
Union that grew Sorghum (to wit : Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Missonri, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, California, Kansas and Minneso- 
ta) averaged all through 148^ gallons p«r 
acre, a surprising average certainly, when 
we consider our present imperfect knowledge 
of the best varieties of seed, as well as tiie 
vast amount of very imperfect machinery for 
manufacturing it. 

One instance is mentioned in the Report of 
a yield of 500 gallons per acre from a field 
sowed broadcast. Many yields of 200 and 250 
gallons to the aore are already on record, all 
of which go to show that a much higher aver- 
age than 148} gallons may and will soon be 
attained. 

Over 80,000,000 gallons of syrup and mo-* 
lasses are shown by the Report to have been 
imported into the U. S. firom the West Indies, 
during the year of 1861, which, when added 
to the ^crop of Louisiana for the same year, 
shows a total of some 40,000,000 gallons for 
the regular yearly oonaamption of the eonn- 
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try ; and that the c^niiuiiptioii is rapidly in- 
ereaBingy even at high prices, is irell known. 
And that it ironld be rapidly doubled, on a 
low-prioed, home-made article, is a self-eri- 
dent fact. So there need be no fear of an 
exeees of a good article to glnt the market, at 
present. ' 

I am prepared to see 100,000,000 gallons 
annually produced within ten years ; And, in 
fact, a much larger quantity, if as much suc- 
cess is attained in graining it into sugar as 
present successes seem to warrant. 

The period may not at all be distant when the 
syrup and sugar crop of the MTest shall dis- 
pute the palm with its wheat crop. And eten 
if they go hand in hand, they will furnish a 
world of material for the tieeet-eake of the 
world, which in the progress of luxury may 
soon be wanted instead of plain, old-fbshion- 
ed bread. 

Experience has already fully demonstrated 
that any good obserrant farmer can rig a 
camp, and get the hang of making good syr- 
up, at least, in three dojfe, and also that with 
a rig that costs one-third of the money h^ can 
eaHi twice as much per day making syrup, as 
he cai^ running a threshing machine, besides 
the fact that the work is much more pleasant. 

As fbst as the foregoing facts come to be 
better known and understood, we may confi- 
dently expect to see a rush into the business 
that will rapidly swell up the amount of Its 
production. Erery neighborhood may, and 
should, haye its set of machinery, and still 
there will be no more danger of an over pro- 
duction, than of wheat or wool. Sorghum is 
yet to become " a great institution " OTon 
here among us. D. J. Powns. 

Mi]UK>V.D«o.28, 1883. 



QAje Tab ro& Posts. — This application is far 
bettor than the old mode of charring, and is 
much more easily applied. Charring only 
'affects the outside, admitting moisture into 
the inside and rotting it ; the tar, if applied 
hot to well seasoned posts, entirely excludes 
moisture. S. P. Wormly, of Michigan, states 
in the OowUry OentUman that seyen years ago 
he built a mile of board fence, placing the 
posts, for one minute, in a large kettle of hot 
gas tar, so as to coat them six inches aboye 



the surface. They now appear to be as sound 
as when set; the posts of another fence, set 
about the same time, without tarring, are 
about half decayed. — Annual Rtgitier, 



Swltzerlaai at the Worli*8 Pair. 

Great Britain with her numerous colonies, 
the Latin nations of Europe, and then the 
great family of German States. What next? 
Let me see. There are seyeral courts yet to 
be yisited, ere our suryey will haye been fin- 
ished, though they occupy a narrow space and 
can all be canyassed in much less time than 
we deyoted to Great Britain alone. The Scan- 
dinayian states, Russia, Turkey, Greece, and 
Egypt, and, finally, the South American states; 
these yet remain ; and most interesting fields 
do they furnish for our inspection and enqui- 

Stop I One court we haye omitted to name, 
— and pardonably, too, for the whole country 
it represents stands alone and hardly admits 
of classification ; its people being a mosaic of 
German, French and Italian nationalities. 
Nay, it is also alone in another and prouder 
sense : its goyernment is the political anoma- 
ly of Europe. Behold its emblaioned name, 
and the representatiye products of its indus- 
try and genius 1 But a moment ago we were 
in the lowlands of wonder-working Holland 
reclaimed ftrom the sea. Now, as if trans- 
ported by magic firom the mouth of the Rhine 
to its sources, we stand in the midst of the 
gloriohs little Mountain Republic ! 

Aboye us, and aboye the floating clouds, St. 
Gothard, Monte Rosa, Jungfrau, and Mutter- 
horn, the eternal mountains, stand, their icy 
peaks glittering from their sublime heights 
like sun-eclipsing stars of the upper day. 
Be/bre us in the serene majesty of unnumber- 
ed centuries, lie the slow-moying glaciers. 
Below us are the deep fairy yales of Oberland, 
of Chamouni, Monte Rosa, and Zermatt, so 
indescribably charming for the contrasts they 
fiirnish, for their little Smiling fields of gran 
and grain, for the nestling chalets of the 
mountaineers, whose bleating flocks, with th* 
sweet music of tinkling bells, clamber on the 
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steepB, and for U^e thoutandB of leftplDg, 
fbamingi laughing riTuleta, bom of mountain 
snow, that thence make their way to the 
northern and the southern seas. There, too, 
are beautiful lakes, embosomed in the moun- 
tains — GenoYa, Constance, Maggiore, Keuf- 
chatel, Bienne, Zug, Morat, Thun, and many 
more — and there are the roaring cataracts of 
Aar, of Staubach, of Pianaiso, and an hun- 
dred more ; and if you lidten you shall hear 
the thunder of the ayalanche t 

This is Switserland f home, and only home, 
of Republican Liberty in Europe. Fitting 
birthplace of a power thai is destined to over- 
turn the thrones of the neighboring nations. 

Switierland. Well, let us see what she is 
doing for ciTilization. 

Here are samples of iron, copper, lead, salt 
and gypsum. Are the mines of which they 
are representatiye extensiye enough to war- 
rant any considerable dependence upon the 
mineral resources of the Republic? They are 
not belicTed to be so, and yet her mines are a 
growing source of reyenue; and the manofao- 
tnres from these metals show that the metal- 
lurgio art of the Republic has nothing to be 
ashamed of. 

Her ftgriooliural resources and progress are 
bot partially illustrated. She is, neyerthekss, 
worthy of consideration in this regard ; for, 
although but one-third part of her territory 
is hi^itable, and a maeh less portion is sus- 
ceptible of oultiyation, she manages to pro- 
duce almost enough of the cereal grains for 
home consumption, and an abundance of what- 
eyer else is really essential to the sustentation 
of her two and a half millions of people. 
Hemp and flax are eztensiyely grown, as are 
also many ef the most desirable fruits, such 
as apples,^ pears, plums, cherries, and, in the 
southern and more favorably situated por- 
tions, even apricots, peaches, almonds, and 
i&gB. The vine, of course, flonrishes In every 
part, and its cultivation gives employment to 



* Oa our mj mtoss the Alps we w«r« often snrpriaed 
-kr bMntf tal IlMie orobArdt, all te Moom end dU^iBc so 
qpw rlv to tha rocl^ sidM of rnvnntaiiM clothed with 
eHrail tDow— foiffoB. 



thousands of the men and women of the eonm- 
try. 

I regret not to ikad here, in the ezhibiiieB 
representative samplea of Swiss dairy pv»- 
ducts, as they oonstitnte so important a p«ri 
of the food of the people, espeoiaUy of tliOse 
who live in the highest districts. , 

Stock-raising is, in general, one of the most 
important branches of industry in Bwitaer- 
land, as will appear by the number of animals 
of different species, to wit: about OOQ^OOO 
head of cattle, 470,000 head of sheep, SfiO^OOO 
gcats, 820,000 swine, and over 100,000 hories. 

The cattle are a peculiar breed, beantlf^l, 
remarkably well kept and highly ptofit»bIi^ 
either for beef, or for tKejproducUon of hotter 
and cheese. 

But Switzerland especially excels in oertayi 
branches of mannfaetnre. Onns for her well 
drilled army of a hundred and ten thoataad 
soldiers, regular and reserve, and for exporta- 
tion; mathematical and philos^^ioal inaini- 
ments, representative of her. genius for toi- 
enee and soientifio disoovery ; « asagniftceat 
•how of clooks, watches, and ohronoflMtert of 
every description — ^in whioh branch of mana- 
fteture the Swiss take preoedence of aljl other 
artisans— together with a most interestuig 
collection of the tools and materials used in 
the construction of timekeepers; cases oi 
watches in parts ready to be pot together, and 
boxes of precious stones used in their oma*- 
mentation ; musical boxes of the moat nofel 
construction and exquisite finish; — all these 
are here and deservedly attract great atten- 
tion. 

It is the oommon imprcnsion that in Qeneva 
and Keufohatel, the two cities most famous in 
all the world for watchmaking, there are ex- 
tensive factories in which they are made. — 
This is not so, as I found by investigation on 
occasion of my visit to those places last month. 
There are no factories at alL The watohes 
are all made by workmen at their own home^, 
each one taking the material Airnished by the ^ 
manateetnrer, so called, for h purikuUir pmif 
with the making of which he has long been 
familiar. When the material is worked op, 
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the meohsnios BeTerallj take their different 
parts in to their employers, hy whom, or for 
whem, they are pat together, polished up and 
put on sale. The great watoh establishments 
are, therefore, nothing more than sale rooms, 

But here also are fine textile fabrics, silk, 
linen and cotton. The silks were mcstly 
woTsn at Zurich and Basel, and are remarka- 
ble for the eicellence of their weaying, as 
well as for the extraordinary beanty of their 
dyes. The eotteii fabrics are of good quality 
aadehieily ttom Znrieh, Appensell, and St. 
Qall; the hemp and linen fVom Thnrgau Bt. 
6*11 and Aargau. 

The paper, leather, and straw, and numer- 
<ras flaney manufaetnres flrom Bisel form an 
interesting collection, and do eredit to the 
•eienee, skill and taste of the industrious 
people of that aneient eity. 

Splendid, sweet-toned pianos, too. The 
Swiss hate a genius for musie and musical 
imttrunents ; pianos and musical boxes, more 
partioularly, are now extensiToly exported. 

All in all, Switzerland has done herself 
eredit by her exhibition. She is deeerredly 
noted for the industry, enterprise and intelli- 
ge»oe of her people. With an area only a 
Uttle more than one<fonrth as large as that of 
Wisconsin, and being pretty mneh all rnonn- 
tasiia^ she has, neTertheless, already 1,100 
miles of railway and 1,800 miles of telegraph, 
-— BOBtly bnilt within the last ten years-^>^nd 
ifl Tepidly going forward with these and all 
•tlier internal improTements. May God bless 
hev^ and peipetoate her as a beacon light to 
tke groping nations of the Old World. 



Sare the ilqnld Mannres. 

They are worth the gold, being rieh in those 
neoessary constituents of plants whioh are 
most sparingly found in the soil. 

A oow annually Toids orer 6,870 pounds 
of urine, which contains solid matter In the 
form of phosphates, urates, ftc, to the amount 
of about one pound in seyenteen of the urine, 
and of a yalue quite equal to that of the best 
guano in the world. 

The price of the best PeruTian guano, on 



the seaboard, is about $60 per ton. At tills 
rate the yalue of the urine of a single cow 
may be set down at ovir $11 per annum. 
Worth saying, surely. 



Slates Pledged to Establish Agrlniltvral IMlegcu. 

The Secretary of the Interior reports as fol- 
lows concerning the lands donated for college 
purposes: 

" The States which haye accepted the college 
land grants, prior to the 80tb of September, 
1868, "in place,'* are ns follnwR: 



InplM». 

Acres. 

low* .240,000 

IUdbm 90,000 

Mfctalsan ^0,000 

Uinnesota 120,000 

WlsoonslD V40,000 



ToUl acFM .930,000 



la Scrip. 

Rhode Iitand 

lUinofi 

Kenrucky 

TermoQt 

New York 

PeDitfylTuiiii 

New Jrney... 

MMMichateCte...... 

New Uempihire... 
OoDMCtlcut 



Acres. 
IflO^OOO 
480,000 
330 000 
1&0,000 
090.000 
780,0(JO 
210,000 
860,000 
150,000 
180,000 



Total acrei 3,760,000 

Requiring twenty-three thousand, four hun- 
dred and thirty-fiye pieces of scrip, or some 
ninety yolumes of records. Special certifi- 
cates, with printed forms of selections, haye 
been duly famished to the States authorised 
to make seleotions within their limits ; and 
the work of issuing scrip to the other States 
has progressed with great rapidity, the whole 
complement due Rhode Island, Kentucky, 
Yermcmt and New York haying been prepar- 
ed, whilst all due the otter States aboye men- 
tioned, it is expected, will be dlspatche'9 to 
the proper destinations before the end of De- 
cember next.'' 

It will be seen fk-om this list that the States 
of Bfaine, Ohio, and Indiana haye lost tlieir 
lands by default; as haye also all the States 
south of Mason and Dixon's line, together 
with California and Oregon. — Prairie Farmer, 

Not at all, neighbor ; those States liaye not 
yet accepted the offered lands, but as they 
haye until July 2d, of the present year, in 
which to do so, there is scarcely a possibility 
that any of the loyal States will be left out in 
the cold. The neglect to more promptly ac- 
cept the grant has, in most oases, resulted 
from a disagreement in the legislatures of the 
respectiye States on questions which should 
haye been treated as subsequent issues. 



Trs Man ems ov Shsnp is much more yalua- 
ble than that of eatUe; thirty-six pounds ef 
the former being equal in yalue to one hun- 
dred pounds of the latter. 
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Borgbam— The Febrnary COMTeMtlon. 

The culture of Sorghum, in its Tarious bear- 
ings, as a product coming into daily use in 
all the families of the Northwest, has reached 
that point in its progress, when it is entitled 
to more than a passing notice. At first broach- 
ed with much timidity, through fear of anoth- 
er Mnlticaulis speculation, very little was 
planted. Cautiously every one ventured a 
few seeds, a small handful, a part of an acre, 
then a whole acre, and not until 1862 was 
there any considerable amount planted by any 
single individual. During the fall and win- 
ter of 1862-68, a new interest arose. Men 
saw money, real genuine profits, in the busi- 
ness ; the consequence was a large increase in 
the number of acres planted. Hopes ran high, 
but, betimes they were frosted, or slightly 
chilled. July brought frosty nights; com 
was badly injured, in many places entirely 
destroyed ; but not so with the cane crop. We 
have yet to hear of the first field of cane in- 
jured by this frost. Then came an early fall 
frost, and while nearly all the com in the 
country was killed by the first frost of fall, 
not until the second or third came did the su- 
gar cane show mueh, if any, signs of damage. 

This hardiness is characteristic of the cane 
everywhere. Having traveled considerably 
in this State, northern Iowa, and northern 
and central Illinois, I have found it always 
more hardy and enduring against frost than 
corn. So that I think there need be no fear 
about the success of the cane crop anywhere 
where dent corn ordinarily ripens. 

The past year was an exception. Every- 
where the corn was cut off. All through Illi- 
nois, into portions of Kentucky, hundreds of 
miles south of here, where cane fields are 
measured by hundreds of acres, instead of 
" patches," even there, where the losses were 
far greater than here, none are discouraged. 
But the experience of most, even in the past 
frosty season, has been fiattering. Not quite 
as largo a yield of syrup, and, in some oases, 
Aot as light colored, but quite as sweet. In- 
deed, the best syrup I ever saw was made last 
fall, and from frosty cane at that 



These facts are highly interesting and en- 
couraging; for while many are ready to im- 
agine that we are too far north to enter into 
Sorgho culture with any degree of certainty 
of suocess, let all such remember the fate of 
our neighbors in Illinois. But there is very 
much to be learned. Those who have had the 
most experience declare they are only in the 
infant school, and it's a long ways yet to the 
"head." 

The Convention of Sorghum Growers, held 
in this city, last March, resulted in very muoh 
good to those present, and had the discussion 
been properly compiled and pablished, might 
have been of wide spread benefit. We are 
glad that a similar convention is to be held 
here in Madison, the first week in Februftry. 
We bespeak for all a good time, one fraught 
with much general «nd personal benefit. Let 
every one wiio is within the reach of the 
Fabmbr's voice, or any of those jour&*l8 
which may copy a^d draw attention to the 
Editor's notice, come, and give their ezpeii- 
enoe in this matter. 

There may be many who cannot, from vari- 
ous causes, be present, who have been engag- 
ed in its culture the past or previous seasens. 
Let all such heed the invitation to send in the 
results of their experience by letter. The 
farmers of the entire Northwest are anxious 
for the latest and most reliable information 
upon the culture and manufacture of the oane, 
all its varieties included ; and therefore we 
solicit a reply to as many of the following in- 
terrogatories as possible, previous to the first 
of February. Don't hold back because your 
cane crop was small, or only a " patct>." It 
is the facts we want more than acres. 

QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWEBBD. 

1. What kind of soil? 

2. Was your land high and rolling, or bot- 
tom? Which do you think the best? 

8. What time did you plant? 
4. What variety of cane cultivated? 
6. Seed planted dry or soaked ; if soaked, 
the method and time ? 
6. How many aeres planted in 1868? 
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7. Any fwliliftn used, and wliftt? 

8. Manner of dnltiTating; actual oresti* 
mated eost per acre for the season ? 

9. What time xiid your cane begin to head 
out, and what time did it ripen? 

10. Method of harresting ? 

11. Haye yon worked any before fully ripe, 
and how does it compare with ripe cane in 
quantity and quality of syrup? 

12. Do yon remoTe the cane leates, that is, 
strip it? 

18. What would be the effect to pass the 
cane through the crusher without stripping? 

14. How do upright and horitontal crushers 
compare in capacity and conyonience of use ? 

16. Tour method of eyaporating ? 

16. Must cane be worked immediately after 
haryesting? 

17. How long can it -be kept without fer- 
mentation and consequent deterioration? 

18. Any chemicals used in defecation, and 
what? 

19. Any sugar made ; how much sugar and 
syrup, and quality? 

20. How much in town and county ? 

• 21. Yield per acre in gallons, and yalue? 

22. Is Sorgho culture in your section proT- 
ing satisfactory ? 

28. Actual or estimated cost per gallon to 
manufacture ? 

Friends of Sorghum in all parts of the 
State! again I say, if you cannot come, send in 
your returns. 0. S. Willit. 

]IiSttOir,Jan.lSe4. 
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Among Hone's works there is this rhymed 
adyice to the agriculturists of the date 1722: 

"Man. to the plow: 

Wife, to the oow; 

Olrl, to the low ; 

Boj, tc the mow ; 

And yonr rente will be netted." 

These lines were happily trayestied in the 
Times newspaper, under the title of "The 
Farmer's Centenary Contrasted," in 1822— 
|n illustration of the causes of agricultural 
distress: 

«Men, tally.ho; 

Mies, pl%po ; 

WIIb»eilk andiatin; 

B07, Greek and Iiatin ; 

And 7oa*li be C/amttotL 

This progress is like that of the Irishman's 
mule— -frocihrardf. 
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Cl«fer, and How to 

It is generally understood that cloyer is 
beneficial to land. This is acknowledged by 
all who haye tried it. Then why is it that so 
few farmers in Wisconsin are in the habit of 
growing it? If any good and sufficient rea- 
son can be shown, we should like to see it. 

We know that pleas of one kind and anoth- 
er are set up by those who neglect this best of 
crops, but are they really yalid? That's tlie 
question. One farmer has such an abundance 
of wild grass, prairie or marsh, or both, that 
he "doesn't need to raise cloyer." Another 
" keeps but little stock, and must deyote all 
his land to some thing that will pay." A 
third "has tried to grow cloyer and failed." 

1. Wild grass answers a yery good purpose 
when you can't get anything better, and Pro- 
yidence was yery kind in proyiding those yaat 
natural meadows of the Northwest that haye 
so materially helped the pioneer to make an 
easy start in the world. But it is, neyerthe- 
less, quite demonstrable by actual experiment 
and analysis that for some purposes it is quite 
inferior to cloyer. Cattle will thriye upon it, 
and horses make but little complaint. Sheepi 
too, will winter upon it, as they would on 
good oat straw; but no farmer who has railed 
cloyer, and compared it, when well cured, 
with marsh hay, will be heard to say, that he 
does not need it for winter feeding. And 
then, as a green crop, there is nothing like it, 
especially for horses and sheep. 

2. " Keep but little stock 1 " Then the great- 
er is the reproach. £yery fanner, as a gen- 
eral rule, should keep about all the slock he can 
well supply with proper food. Sheep, at the 
present, yield a better profit, by at least one 
hundred per cent, than grain, and the man 
who has not learned that fact must be yery 
blind ; besides which, stock is essential to the 
continued fertility of the land. 

8. "Tried to grow cloyer and failed!"— 
Why ? Did it die out in spite of all thai could 
be done? Perhaps. But it is altogether more 
likely that nothing at all was done to prcyent 
it. 
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If it kills ont the first season, it is more 
probftblj due to the influence of ezoessive 
summer heat than to the extreme oold. Sow 
it, in that casoi early in the fall, say about the 
first of September, and sow with plaster, a 
half bushel or so to the acre. It will thus 
take root and get such a start, by the follow- 
ing summer, as to be a protection to itself 
against the summer sun. If sown with some 
grain crop, all the better ; each will help the 
other. 

Here is a point: cloTcr must have a good 
supply of lime, and therefore usually succeeds 
best on those soils which are denominated cal- 
careous. Some soils may already contain 
enough of it; but eyen then the plaster will 
do no harm. Vhe following is a good method 
0f sowing clover seed with plaster: Moisten 
the seed and thoroughly mix it with dampen- 
ed plaster. Sow in the proportion of seven or 
eight pounds of clover and half a bushel of 
gypsum to the acre. 

If yon have clover already started, dampen 
the plaster and sow it on broadcast alone in 
the spring. 

We have seen better clover in Wisconsin 
than anywhere else in the world, and we are 
confident that most of the failures are more 
justly attributable to a lack of sound judg- 
ment and persevering effort on the part of the 
farmer than to anything in the climate. We 
would never sow a field of wheat, without 
adding a few pounds of clover seed. If you 
design to follow with corn, you will have the 
advantage of good fall feed and a cleansed 
and otherwise greatly improved soil. 



VtMMMei Pralt-lBtroivetlon ofPoCatees Into 
France. 

If. Noel, a French agrioulturist, speaking 
of the introduction of the potato into France, 
says: — "This vegetable was viewed by the 
people vrith extreme disfavor when first intro- 
duced, and many expedients were adopted to 
induce them to use it, but without success. In 
vamdid Louis XVI wear its flower in his 
bttUenhole, and in vain were samples of the 
ipbers distribnted among the farmers; they 
gave them to their pigs, but would not use 
them themselves. At length, Parmentier, the 
chemist, who well knew the nutritive qualities 



of the potato, and was most anxious to see it 
in general use, hit upon the following ingen- 
ious plan : He planted a good breadth of ^o- 
tatoes, at Sablons, close to Paris, and paid 
great attention to their cultivation. Whftn 
Uie roots were nearly ripe, he put notices up 
around the field that all persons who stole 
away any of the potatoes would be prosecuted 
with the utmost rigor of the law. No sooner 
were the new roots thus forbidden, as it were, 
by authority, than all persons seemed eager 
to eat them, and in a fortnight the whole crop 
was stolen, and without a donbt eaten. The 
new vegetable having been found to be exoel- 
lent food, was soon after cultivated in every 
part of the kingdom. — JSx, 



The WlMOal Again. 

Ed. Faemrb: — ^In compliance with your 
suggestion in the December No. of the Fuui- 
ER, I will attempt to flirnish you with more 
information in relation to the Wild Oat, so 
termed. 

I cannot, at this season of the year, fumiah 
anything more than a sample of the seed, but 
I would remark that when it is growing, it 
has every appearance of the commas oat. It 
did not attract much attention until two har- 
vests since. Since then it has overrun whole 
fields, and ruined the crops. 

The articles in the Fabmee on the subject 
have awakened a great deal of discussion and 
inquiry, and farmers are anxiously looking 
for some remedy. I have been shown a \am. 
of one hundred bushels (from which the sam- 
ple presented was taken), grown on a beauti- 
ful field of forty acres of prairie, on which 
clean wheat was sown. When it is under- 
stood that the greater part shelled and fell to 
the ground, this circumstance will fiimish 
some idea of its injurious consoqnenoet. 

It will be a great favor if some one will 
point out its origin and a means of eradieal- 
ing it from the soil. Farmers here are anx- 
iously looking to the Faemee for some in- 
formation on the subject. Professor Lapham 
has written me on the 8ul];^t. I shall fur- 
nish him a sample of the grain, and all the 
information on the subject I can. 

A. PlOKMT. 

WMMLkWMM, Dtc. 23. 1863. 
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Mb. S»imb : — Just aa I ezpeot^d — BorghQin 
hs8 become, or, at least, is faat beoomiag, one 
of the "ehiof abeorbent tofttos" among tbe 
agricnltiiTiBts of tbe Northwest. I thought it 
proper to let joa and the readers of the Fabm- 
Bb know that we have bfon doing a Utile dur- 
ing the past season, in the waj of raising and 
jnannfactnring sugar eane; also that we in- 
iend Xo do still mora thoooming season, if all 
itweU; for the people in this Tieinityare 
Bvakening to see ihe neoeasity and proiit of 
grewlttg ^is ralnable orop. 

Although it has boon a Tery unfaTorable 
se480n for eane raising, sUll it has paid Tery 
well here ; crops yielding fkt>m eighty to one 
hiMdred and fifty gallons per acre. There 
hat« been six or seren mills in operation 
witiin fire miles of this place, — each one 
kBtiBg all the work to do that it was oapable 
of performing, for the term of feur or fire 
weeks; and this is only a beginning of what 
will be done in the fdture, if the seasons 
proTo tolerably fayorable. 

The African cane has been the most profit- 
abte the past season, on aocount of its being 
two or three weeks earliei' than the Chinese. 
I prefer the Sorghum to the Impheoi when 
l^ih are ripe. I think 4he flavor is beUer.-^ 
But the Imphee is more sure to ripen, conse- 
qoently it is the safer kind to plant in tliis 
latttndo, as a rale. 

I haye manufactured for n^self and others 
a good article of syrup to the amount of 1,860 
gallons. I was at work at it Just one month. 
I need one of Skinner's Mendoia milhi— 4he 
same that I used last season. I used Brain- 
ard's eyaporator for defecating, and the oom- 
1MB B«ssia iron pan for finishing. 

Should I do anything at ibia business an- 
other season, I shall do what I do on a larger 
scale, and, consequently, more expeditiously. 
I wish to say here, that I think I could put 
ease enough through my mill daily to make 
firom S9 to 100 gallons of syrup. 

0. P. Dow. 
VJumiA, Dee. 14, WSSl 



6eoi CiBBce ftr Bigar MaUBg ftilke nMvics. 

EniTOB Fabxbb :— Much being said in the 
agricultural papers concerning the high price 
of sugar, and the practicability of procuring 
a supply from the Sugar Beet, I wish to speak 
to the farmers of Wisconsin, through the 
Fabmxr, in reference to the yast amount of 
Maple in our State, and the fkoility of procur- 
ing sugar f^om the same. 

Most people haye the opinion that the pine 
regions are a yast extent of sand, predneing 
only pine, sweet Ibm, and wintergreen— « 
yery erxoneons opinion. The pine grows 
m^tly in belts along the streams, fnm a half 
a mile to two and a half miles wide, accord- 
ing to the width of the stream. Between 
these belts is hard wood timber, with a great 
abundanoe of aagar naple, from which large 
quBntitaes of the best of sugar ean be manu- 
factured with less expense than it can be pro- 
cured from other sources. 

Said lands belong chiefly to speculators, ex- 
cept what is occupied by settlers, and they 
are quite numerous. As tapping the maple 
with a hit or augur does them no damage, no 
^peculator would refuse to let them be tapped, 
by haying the taxes paid, or by haying his 
family supplied with a few pounds of sugar. 

On Maple Greek, and so on from tweWe to 
twenty miles north of New London, fiye thou- 
sand good-sised maples can be tapped on one 
quarter section, mostly elear of Qndezl>n|ph 
and fallen trees. Many farmers in Wiscon* 
sin are net so much Migaged in the winter 
season but that they can form companies, go 
on to the ground in February, with boiling 
apparatus and a smUl capital, bnild a chm^ 
boiling-house, with cooking and sleeping 
apartments, make troughs of sapling pines^ 
and spiles or sponts of most any free splitting 
timber, and haye all arranged by the 20th of 
said month. 

By improying all the sugar weather until 
the buds start, when it will be too late to pro- 
oeed fwrtber, esoopi to make a few gallon* ef 
syrup, as sugar will not ffram after the spring 
is so far adyanced as to start the buds-— from 
1,008 to 20,000 ttiB. of the best of oweetning 
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e»n be proeiiTed, Meordia^ to the itte of the 

company. 

The fecilities for bringing it ewaj are first 
rate. Steamboats run, as soon as nayigation 
is open, to Shawano, stopping at New London 
and other points on the Big Wolf. Scows and 
flatboau can be poled down the Little Wolf 
and Embarras to Oshkosh, and the sugar maj 
thenoe be taken on by rail. 

Vast agrieultoral wealth lies hidden in 

those northern forests, as reported by Messrs. 

Beed and Hammond, Commissionem to select 

the lands donated by Congress to aid in the 

endowment of an Agricultural College. Not 

only in producing sugar, but the time is not 

far distant when quantities of farm produce 

will be carried down those northern streams 

that will astonish allprairiedom. Thousands 

of dollars can be saved to Wisconsin, erery 

year, by a little exertion on the part of its 

inhabitants in producing sugar alone. 

JB. Retxolds. . 
Mbtoxbk, Dec. U, 18C3. 



Hew Is a Man to Learn Farming? 

Just as he would acquire any other art or 
profession — ^ Mrving on apprenUcMhip to U. 
If asricultural education be not practical, 
neither is it profitable. Of course we do not 
call it useless — ^no addition to mental wealth 
is ever altogether useless^but it stops short 
of the point where, in ordinary language, it 
can be turned to use. What do young men go 
to Colleges of AgriottUure for? It is that 
tfiey may learn how to make a liyelihood and 
income by farming. But if the education 
they receiTO be not practical, it will not enable 
them to reach this end. The student of agri- 
culture may have acqiured a knowledge of 
the general principles iuYoWed in his profes- 
sion, but, until he has learned the art, his 
knowledge cannot guide aright. And a grad- 
uate who has not added practical knowledge 
to his science, will only bring his diploma to 
contempt. These, it may be said, are mere 
assertion ; but examples in abundance of the 
inefficiency of mere general and scientific 
knowledge can be cited in illustration of their 
accuracy. 

No one is less likely than the present writ- 
er to contend for a regard to agriculture 
•xcluslTcly as a money-making routine of 
operations. Let us admit it cordially and 
gratefully as "tlie art of all the sciences," 
affording, in its intelligent prosecution, scope 
for the exercise and enjoyment of the whole 



nature of man. The fism is no mere field for 
dull routine ; it is the platform on which the 
best minds of the day are suooeesfully em- 
ploying their highest energies. We must noti 
howcTer, forget that agriculture is a routine 
of operations ; and unless a man knows how 
each is to be performed, he is not an agrieal- 
turist. Instruction in the details of farm 
practice is thus an essential part of agricul- 
tural education ; and unless our agricnltnral 
colleges take jealous and especial care of this, 
the agricultural degree which they confer up- 
on their finished students will prove, agricul- 
turally, worthless^— Xofiioit Qmdmmi'9 OkntL 

The above is the language of sound practical 
common sense^-the very best kind of sense 
that we know anything about. Mere scieBoe^ 
of itself, without ample illustration of its 
applicability in practice, while it would not 
be valueless, would, nevertheless, be of com- 
paratively little worth to the student of Agri- 
culture. And, therefore, it is that we insist 
upon the importance to our proposed Agrienl* 
tnral College of a varied, weU-etocked, and 
thoroughly managed Farm, Model and Sxper- 
imental. 



Tbe Mania Ar Uve UPenees-«eed tkal may Oene 
of It. 

" The taste for live fences and ornamental 
hedges has rapidly developed in the West dur- 
ing the past doien years. The cost of fenc- 
ing with rails or boards caused by the scarci- 
ty of fencing timber and the high price of 
lumber and its high rates of transportation 
to the interior, has made the fence question 
one of serious interest to Western farmers. 
Wire, tried with considerable success and sat^ 
isfaction in some localities, has so advanced 
in price that it is almost beyond reach— cer- 
tainly beyond economic reach. All these 
things combined have made the subject of 
Live Fences one of great interest. Their 
beauty and durability have recommended 
them to general use. Hence the growing fa- 
vor with which the Osage Orange has of late 
years been received throughout all Central 
and Southern Illinois, and in similar latitudes 
in other prairie States. Hence the grand rash 
into willow planting, the past two years, fur- 
ther north. — Ptairie Farmer. 

Just so, neighbor. And is it not likely that 
great good is to come to the Prairie States out 
of this "grand rush into willow planting?" 
We think so ; for, although the much laudod 
Grey Willow may prove a partial failure, still 
it will probably be allowed to grow for the 
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jMtftial ftdTftntage of something that will inm 
the wind to some extent^ and at the same 
time add a most beautiful feature to the now 
bald and monotonous landscape. It will be 
worth a great deal for Just that alone. 

And then when the farmers see how much 
of value and beauty has been added to their 
farms at so trifling an expense, we may ex- 
pect them to make groyes and dlTision lines 
of yet more yaluable trees. In most parts of 
the Old World, Forestry is esteemed an im- 
portant branch of husbandry, and is -taught 
with great care in all the agricultural schools. 
American farmers have likewise giyen much 
attention to forests, but it has been chiefly 
in the way of cutting them down without 
mercy, ax^d, we may safely say, with a sense- 
less yandalism that ought to disgrace,as really 
as it has punished, us and our posterity. 



nerl Cluipcers on Pradleal AllMrs. 

NO. III. 
nOTATlON or CROPS. 

We take it for granted that most farmers 
fully understand that all the yarious crops 
grown differ fVom each other in the amount of 
certain constituents which they contain — as, 
for example, of lime, potash, soda, &c. — and 
that the proportion of these same constituents 
yaries for different soils. This granted, the 
conclusion is inevitable, and philosophic, that 
certain crops will, faster than others, consume 
the available amounts of this or that constit- 
uent in the soil, and on that account be more 
or less profitably grown on a given tract of 
land. And this is the foundation of the rota- 
tion of .crops. For, after any particular crop, 
as wheat, for instance, has exhausted so much 
of a certain available constituent, such as 
lime, or phosphorous, and yet possesses in 
abundance the elements especially required 
by some other crop, it is simply the dictate of 
oommon tense to stop growing the first, and, 
for a time, cultivate the other. This would 
give a better return for labor, for the present, 
and after a while, by the action of waUr, air, 
hefti and cold, the minerals in the soil which 



supply the requisilB lime or phosphorus will 
have been to far decomposed as to again make 
possible the profitable growing of wheat. 

All this, we say, is, doubtless, well under- 
stood by a majority of intelligent farmers; 
and yet how very few in number are they 
who, to any extent whatever, praetice upon 
this principle. 

We are acquainted with lands, even in this 
young State, upon which nothing but wheat 
has been grown for the past twenty years I 
Wheat was, at first, about the only crop thai 
was marketable, and will always command 
ready cash at some prioe, and, therefore, they 
have kept on, regardless of the undeniable 
fact, that to-day they produce several bushels 
less to the acre than when they commenoed. 

It is natural enough that farmers who have 
never governed their course by the establish- 
ed prineiples of soienee, should begin this 
unreasonable praetice of exolnslvely growing 
a crop for which there was an immediate and 
unfailing demand, inasmuch as the soil of a 
now country is popularly considered as next 
to inexhaustible. But then, why continue it 
for years after there is undeniable evidence 
of its absurdity 7 

In those countries where agriculture has 
made its highest practical attainments, it is a 
rule never to grow two successive, crops of 
wheat, or other small-grain cereals, on the 

same piece of land. 

No rule of rotation can be laid down that 
will be adapted to all circumstances, for it 
must depend, to some extent, upon differences 
of soil, as well as upon the nature of the mar- 
ket demand ; but then the modifications are 
so easily made by any farmer of good judg- 
ment and common intelligence that no one 
need be at loss as to the general course. 

A system practiced with good results in 
some parts of this country is what is called 
the five-ihi/t rotation. The farm is divided 
into five fields, and the rotation commences 
with Indian corn, which is followed, in regu- 
lar sneeession, by oats, wheat and clover. 
The corn and oats are of a nature to cleanse 
tho soil, and very properly, therefore, precede. 
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Am 8ooa m Ui« oat orop ui harretted the ground 
it plowed, manured, and sown with winter 
wheat and timothy, elorer being likewise 
iown upon the eame field in the early spring. 
The first year after the wheat orop, the grass 
is mown ; the seoond year— whioh is the fifth 
in the oourse^— it is pastured, and turned un- 
der in the fall for corn, which, in the fSoUoW' 
ing spring, again begins the series. 

If it is desired to grow other crops, suoh as 
rye, barley, turnips, &c., it is simply neeesa 
ry to have a larger number of fields, and to 
take care that the green erqps be thrown in 
between the more exhaustiTO grain orops. 
Turnips and other root orops have the effect 
to shade the soil with their broad leaTOS, to 
I^eroe and more thoroughly open it by means 
of their long tap-roots, and in other respects 
tend to the ImproToment of the land. For 
these reasons, and beoause they are rather es* 
sential as food for stock, it is to be regretted 
thai they do not oftener find a plaoe in the 
rotation systems of the few farmers in this 
country who are wisely aiming tooondnot 
their farming operations en sound principles. 

Rotation is also important for other reasons 
than the one aboye urged: it helps to rid the 
soil of insects which Tery naturally come to 
abound in a soil devoted to the same crop for 
BUcoessiTe years, and it insures to the farmer 
that Tariety of crops which is his only sure 
guaranty against those disastrous losses which 
sometimes fall upon those who foolishly stake 
their all upon a single crop. 

Much more might with propriety be said on 
this yery important subject, but we trust that 
all, who haye been induced to reflect on it 
appreciate the reasons urged, and will 
begin, the coming season, to shape their farm- 
ing plans in practioal conformity therewith. 



Management of Pastures. 

At a late meeting of the Wapping (Mass.) 
Farmers' Club, the neglect of home pastures 
was the subject of discuselott. One thought 
no branch of farming was neglected so much 
as pasturing, and no part of the farm would 
produce greater profit. Farmers began to re- 
alise the importance of this, and great im- 



ewyementa had been made within a few yenn. 
e knew of a pasture which ten yean ace 
was yalued at $10 per acre, but by cutting tne 
brush, and sowing plaster and ashes, it is now 
yalued at $40 jper acre. Another pastnte has 
been greatly improyed by the applicatien, of 
ten bushels of ashes, eight bushels hen ma- 
nure, and seyen hundred pounds of plaster, 
thoroughly mixed, and sowed in BCay, <m 14 
acres, and the pasture would keep twice the 
number of cows it would before this method 
was adopted. It seemed to be the general 
opinion that plaster was the prineipid reno- 
yator, but some thought the beneficial effiMts 
of plaster depended yery much upon the soil. 
One member had applied it to light, stony soil 
with but little benefit, but on clay soil its ef- 
fects were lasting. One stated an instance 
of plaster being sown on a clay side-hill, and 
the effect was perceptible at quite a distanoe 
for seyeral years. 



STOCK EEGISTER. 



Close 8taMes<>How to Tentllate. 

We haye been scolding a certain elass of 
farmers pretty soundly for leaving their poor 
helpless animals exposed, without the least 
protection — ^not eyen a straw-ooyered shed, 
and that, too, when they are annually burning 
their straw to get rid of it — to the fieroe 
storms of this northern clime. We cannot 
say with what, or whether, indeed, with any 
effect. But there stands our record; and whan 
the Good Shepherd comes to the final gather- 
ing of all the creatures he hath made into the 
great fold of unfailing happiness, if any of 
these barbarians should find themselyes ^lefl 
out in the eold," while their wretched and 
long abused sheep, cattle, horses, asses, and 
swine are oleyerly brought in, it will not he 
our fault I 

But, then, it is quite possible to err on the 
opposite side. All animals liye by brenthins 
and to breathe well, and economically, and a 
good while, it it necessary to haye as pure nir 
as possible. A close stable for a horse or oow 
is no better for it than a tight, unyenliUted 
bedroom fbr you. See to it, that, while yonr 
stabled animals are made sufllciently wftra, 
they be not left to suffer for want of a supply 
of pure air. 

Again, it is important that the requite 
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▼•ntilaiion be properly effected. It often hap- 
pens that the horse is turned into the stable 
when exhausted and wet with perspiration. 
In such a condition^ a draft of air would be 
▼ery liable to result in a serious cold, and, 
secondarily, in acute inflammations and per- 
manent izgury, if not death. Every stable; 
as well as grain bam, should hate a yentila*- 
tor on top, with which communication may be 
established from below — by means of box 
tubes, if there should be hay in the ^' loft,'' as 
is usually the case. The current thus estab- 
lished will be upward, constant and uniform; 
carrying off the impurities which would oth- 
erwise accumulate, and in no way endanger- 
ing the health of the occupants. 



€Mna Sheep. 

Mft. EDiTOEi'Can yu, through j'onr periodical, giro 
me aaj InforMation m to the China, or Tartar j (Prolitc) 
sheep, thoir good and bad qvalltiee, where theyoaabe 
obUlned, Ac- Euan a A. Vfrnua, 

Portega City, Mov. 18. 186S. 

The opinion we have formed of the China 
Sheep, after some attention to their claims, 
and a discussion of their qualities by those 
who have had experience with them, is unfa- 
Torible to their introduction into the West. 

They are remarkably prolific, it is true, in- 
creasing very commonly by duplioatesi and 
often by triplets and quartettes. But there 
seems to be but little else to recommend them, 
Mr. George Haakell, of Ipswich, in a commu- 
nioation to the Country OenUeman, giTes the 
following account of their introduction into 
this country, and of the results of twenty 
years' experience with them : 

" Augustus Heard, the founder of the mer- 
cantile house which bears his name in China, 
during his residence in that empire, some 
twenty-fiye years ago, sent home to his farm 
in thia town a select flock of these sheep. — 
Some of that race were kept on that farm un- 
til twe years age this fall (1863), when the 
laat of them were sold to the butcher, at $2.fiO 
per head. These sheep spread to other farms, 
and haTO been universally found to be both 
undesirable and unprofitable. All that can 
be said in their fayor is, they are large, d^ 



cile, and prolific. But when obtained of good 
sise and in great numbers, they are not good 
for either wool or mutton. 

"The wool is of medium length, rather 
coarse and thin in the fleece; which, when it 
is packed is of a beautiful, glossy, pearly 
whiteness, and, if it were worked alone, 1 
should think it would make a beautiful fab- 
ric. At present it is an undesii-able wool, 
and the pelts are usually thrown out by the 
wool-pullers. 

^* Nor are they better for mutton. All their 
fat is on the rump and tail. The tail is long, 
and froin five to ten inches broad at the top, 
and is a perfeet ffoub of fat. The kidney dees 
not fill oat — the loin is thin, the leg gaunt 
and stringy ; and the fore quarter is aa blue 
and lean aa that of an unfed sheep of the 
common breed." 

It is barely possible that, by Jodieions 
orossing, the desirable qualities of this brsed 
might he seoared without the saerifioe of other 
qualities more important We do not know 
who has any of them to sell, but that inform-' 
ation oould probably be had of Mr. Haskell* 



••Stretdies*' la Bheep. 

£o. FAaiuut :— Last winter I had two sheep 
die of the stretches4 I opened tha last one, 
and found part of the intestine turned OTor 
so that it farmed a complete stoppage. It was 
badly inflamed. We had given the sheep 
physic, which operated to the stoppage, and 
no further. Will some of your oontributers 
tell us the onre, i^any there be? We sup- 
posed the cause to be eating acorns. A good 
preyentiTe is to feed plenty of turnips. 

J.D. 
St. Mabt'8, Dec. 16, 1863. 

AKsyrxft. — ^The cause of "stretches" is oos- 

tiveness of the bowels. As you say, feeding 

turnips, or anything else, that will keep the 

bowels in a good condition, is a preventiye. 

The cure requires remedies that will relieve 

the constipation. Simple physic, and often a 

mere injection of warm water will answer the 

purpose. In a case like the above, rising high 

and Jerking the hind legs may loosen the knot. 
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The Frlaary and 8M0Btery Tallies of Feed for 

Stock. 

The primary value of any giyen kind of 
feed is determined by its absolute and relative 
power to meet the demands of the animal 
body for adequate nutrition and healthy 
growth. Almost every farmer understands 
that) though but few are sufficiently acquaint 
ed with their definite relative values in this 
regard. 

Bat how many have ever bestowed a mo- 
ment's thoughti or made an enquiry as to the 
secondary value of feed ; by which we mean 
itfl capability of being worked up by the ani- 
mal organism into valuable manure? Ma- 
nure, in the opinion of most farmers, is simply 
manure, and they attach but little, if any, 
valne to what they hear said of the results of 
the analyses made by scientific men. ' They 
may have learned by actual experience that 
the manure of a given species of animals is 
better than that manufactured by another, but 
they refer the difference to the animal solely, 
whereas the difference in practical value as a 
fertiliser should also be referred to the quality 
of food. 

Prof. Lawes, of England, a distinguished 
agriculturist and chemist, has devoted great 
attention to enquiries of this sort, and pub- 
lished very interesting results of his Investi- 
gations. He found, for example; that the ma- 
nure made from a ton of cotton seed meal was 
worth as much as four and three-fifths tons of 
meadow hay. Linseed meal ranked next, 
then wheat, then Indian m^al, and lastly tur- 
nips. 

An animal may survive the winter on straw 
and nothing else, but the story of semi-star- 
vation will report itself in both the after con- 
dition of the animal itself, and in the com- 
parative worthlessness of the manure. 

Remember, then, that good nutritious food 
is, the mott eeanomietU in tvtry point of vieuj^ 
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How TO Catch Sbsep. — ^Never seise them by 
the wool on the back. It hurts them exceed- 
ingly, and in some cases has been known to 
kill them, particularly in hoi weather, when 



they are large and fat. The best way is to 
avoid the wool altogether. Accustom yoor^ 
self to catch them by the hind leg, or, what is 
still better, by the neck, placing one hand un- 
der the jaws, and the other just back of the 
ears. By lifting up the head in this manner, 
a child may hold almost any sheep without 
danger to the animal or himself. — Rural An. 



Feeding Bbeep. 

EXPBRIHBNTS WITH DRY AND MIXED VBKD. 

Mr. J. B. Lawes, F. R. S., F. C. 8., of Eng- 
land, has recently published the results of 
some very interesting and important experi- 
ments, instituted by him with a view to de- 
termine the relative advantage of dry, green 
and mixed feed. 

The following are portions of an abstract 
of Mr. Lawes' report, as made bp the editor of 
the Genessee Farmer : 

A number of three year old Hampshire 
Down wether sheep, in very poor oondition, 
were purchased for the experimenL Twenty 
sheep were selected from them, and divided, 
as cTenly as possible, into four lots of five 
each. They were put on rafters under cover, 
Nov. 80th, 1860. The five sheep at this time, 
in pen 1, averaged 119 lbs. each; those in pen 
2, 118.6; in pen 8, 118/2; and in pen 4, I18J2 
lbs. 

During the first eight weeks all the pens 
were supplied with nothing but meadow-hay, 
cut up into chaff, and water. This was done 
for the purpose of allowing them to get aecus- 
t-med to their new quarters and to each other 
as well as to the bulk of their food, before the 
experiment proper should commence. During 
this pre iminary period of eight weeks, the 
five sheep in pea 1 gained 6 Its^ in pen 2 they 
lost 10 lbs.; in pen 3 they lost 7 lbs ; and in 
pen 4 they gained II lbs. 

It was Mr. Lawes' intention to mix some 
straw with the hay, in one of the pens — the 
object being to furnish only just digestible 
matter enough, beside woody fibre, to keep the 
animals from losing weight; but it was foand 
after a short trial that hay and straw together 
would not do this, and so the sheep were al- 
lowed hay alone. 

Some of our farmers, who are in the habii 
of keeping their sheep through the winter on 
straw, with an occasional feed of hay, may be 
surprised at this result, but the facta are un- 
doubtedly as here stated; and it might be well 
for them to ascertain whether sheep so fed do 
not actually lose rather than gain during the 
winter. 

The experiment proper commenced Jan. 26^ 
1861. The five sheep in each pen were fed as 
follows: 



Pen 1. Meadow-haj chaff alone, ad libitum. 

Pen ?. One Ifo of ground btf ns per head 
per day ; meadow-hay chaff ad Ubitum, 

Pen 8. One lb of ground barley per head 
per day ; meadow-hay chaff ad libttum. 

Pen 4. About 6^ ounces of ground beans 
and about 8^ ounces of linseed oil per head 
per day ; meadow-hay chaff ad Hbitum. 

AH the sheep had. in addition, an unlimited 
aupply of water always within their reach. 

The experiment was continued until Sept. 
6, 1861, a period of thirty- two weeks. 

In pen 1 the five sheep consumed, in thirty* 
two weeks, 3,668} lbs. of hay, and increased 
84 lbs. 

In pen 2 the Atc sheep ate 1,120 lbs. of 
beans, and 2,226} lbs. of hay, and inoreased 
124 lbs. 

In pen 8 the fiye sheep ate 1,120 lbs. of bar- 
ley and J,899 lbs. of hay, aud increased 164 
tt>s. 

In pen 4 the five sheep ate 426^ lbs. of 
beans, 226 lbs. of linseed oil, 2,049} lbs. of 
hay and inoreased 171} lbs. 

In other words, each sheep in pen 1 ate on 
an aye rage 22} lbs. of hay per head per week, 
and gained 8} os. 

In pen 2 each sheep ate 6} lbs. of beans and 
18} lbs. of hay per week, and increased 1 lb. 

In pen 8 each sheep ate 7 lbs. of barley and 
18 lbs. of hay per, week, and increased 1 lb. 
ioi. 

In pen 4 each sheep ate 8 lbs. 10} os. of 
beans, 1 lb. 6} oi linseed oil, 18} lbs of hay, 
and increased 1 tt>. 1} oi. 

Mr. La wes remarks : — *-The general result 
of the experiment is, as might be expected, 
that sheep thus fed upon dry food alone, (with 
water), increased yery Utile compared with 
the ayerage result obtained with a good mixed 
diet of dry and succulent food." 

Mr. Lawes does not say what he considers 
an ayerage increase, when the sheep haye dry 
and succulent food, but we may state that in 
his preyious experiments sheep ted on oil-cake 
and turnips (Swedes) increased, on an ayer- 
age, 1 lb. 14 OS. per week ; those fed on oats 
and turnips, 2 lbs } ox.; those fed with oloyer 
h ly and turnips, 2 lbs. 8} ot.; and those on 
oat straw and turnips, 1 lb 6} ox. 

In another experiment, 27 sheep, fed in the 
field on turnips, cloyer hay and barley meal, 
gained, on an ayarage, 1 &. 14} os. per head 
per week. 

(n another experiment^ sheep fed on dry 
barley meal and mangel wnrxels, increased 2 
Ibe. } ot. per week, and those on barley meal 
steeped in water for 86 hours, and mangel 
wursels, increased 2 Iba b} oi. per head per 
week; and sheep haying oiioake and mangel 
wurxtti, 8 lbs. i OS. per head per week. 

In another experiment, 46 Cotswold sheep, 
fed for twenty weeks on oiloak«, oloyer hay 
and turnips (Swedes), inoreased 8 Ibe. 2^ os 
per head per week, while 46 Hampshire Downs 



with the same food increased 2 lbs. 12 os., 
and 47 Sussex Downs 2 lbs. 1} ot. 

These experiments show yery clearly the 
adyantage of furnishing sheep with succulent 
food, such as turnips or mangel wurxels, in 
eonneotion with hay and other fodder. It may 
safely be asserted, that sheep fed liberally on 
hay and grain, with some succulent food, as 
turnips, will increase three times as much as 
those fed on hay alone. The aboye experi- 
ments show this to be the case. So far, they 
sustain the opinion of our own farmers, who 
attribute to turnips, carrots and other root 
crops a higher yalue than the amount of nu- 
triment they contain would indicate. A few 
roots giyen in connection with dry food im- 
parts tone to the stomach, and probabjy ena- 
bles the animal to extract more nourishment 
from the dry food. 



Why do Bbeep soinetlBcs eat Woolt 

PRor. J. W. Hott: — I wish you would in- 
form us, through the Farmbk, what is the 
cause of sheep eating wool. I haye one aheep 
that had almost all the wool eaten off it by 
the other sheep, last year, and now they haye 
commenced on the same one again. I would 
like to know the cause of it, and whether 
there is any remedy. Wm. Fish. 

Hahtlaitd, Wit., Dae. S3, 1868. 

It is difficult to determine, in many cases, 
Just what causes the morbid appetites which 
sometimes yery singularly characterixe differ- 
ent animals. We know that they are not eon- 
fined to sheep, for we often see animals of al- 
most eyery species indulging in articles which 
are in no sense articles of food, and which do 
not seem to be of the nature of condiments. 
Nor are human beings exempt f^om these cray- 
ings, for we frequently see them indulging in 
the queerest freaks of appetite. 

Sometimes these unaocountable crayings are, 
donbtless, due to a natural demand if the an* 
im il system for something it does not get with 
its daily food, as when perfectly healthy hors- 
es, sheep and swine betake themselyes with 
so much apparent relish to the simple dirt of 
pen or pasture. And, sgain, they are often 
attributable to a derangement of the bodily 
health. 

Our opinion is that oases of the kind refer- 
red to would be much less frequent, If animals 
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were properlj fed and salted. But the dis- 
ooseion of this entire ground woald oconpy 
more spaoe than we have sow to devote to it. 

It is not improbable tiiat the eating of wool 
may be owing to a natural and proper desire 
for that universallj needed, but Tory irregu- 
lar]/ and stingily dealt out, condiment, com- 
mon salt. All animals throw off portions of 
this salt through the pores of the skin in the 
perspiration which exudeS| and it may be that 
sheep, half-starved for salt, adopt the pulling 
of wool as a means of supplying themseWee 
with the small quantity of it that remains on 
the fibres, as a result of the evaporation of 
the water of perspiration, tn the instance 
cited by Mr. Fish, if this explanation be val- 
id, the particular sheep victimixed last year 
and this has more than the ordinary amount 
of salt in its perspiration. 

We would like to know whether the flock of 
sheep in question have been regularly and 
sufficiently salted. If not, the remedy in ibis 
case would be salt. A little every day, care- 
fully given, until they have lost their intense 
graving for it, and then a reasonable quanti- 
ty always accessible— this is the best method. 

Bat, if this flock have had all the salt they 
wanted, then the eating of wool must be ow- 
in to an unhealthiness of the sheep, caused 
by improper feeding, exposure to cold, or 
something else that may be corrected. In this 
oase, we would recommend a liberal use of 
roots and abundance of water, aa the best 
remedy. 

Should the practice of wool-eating be con- 
fined to one or a few sheep only, the inference 
would be that the cause is not to be found so 
oertainly in the constipating nature of their 
diet. We would then recommend the giving 
a dose or two of something to gently set upon 
the bowels and regulate the system, as, for 
example, a couple ounces of Epsom salts, or 
sulphate of magnesia. 

Please write us again, friend Fish, and let 
us solve this problem of wool-eating, if we 
can. 



The Cnltmre of Sheep tn WlseoaslM. 

There is not, properly considered, a depart- 
ment of agriculture in Wisconsin so unneoes- 
sarily neglected as the culture of stoek, and 
no branch of that department so needlessly 
omitted as the culture of sheep. Every man 
that has raised sheep knows that at no time 
do they die indebted to him, whicd cannot be 
said of other stoc'c. Yet, in the face of this 
fact, farmers don't see that it will pay to 
bring sheep with them when they come to set- 
tle here. Bj taking a practical view of this 
matter we may be able to see where the error 
lies. 

Most farmers in purchasing land, especially 
in the West, buy up all their money's worth, 
and often more. This is just what makes 
them land poor. It is really a disease, under 
which they labor for years without being re- 
lieved. All buy because it is cheap, forget- 
ting that too much is less yaluable to them 
than too little. This being (he case, they are 
left no meins of support when their crops 
fail or bring very low prices. The last con- 
dition occurs more frequently, and bore 
they are at the mercy of the grain buyer. 
They have prepared their crops nicely for the 
buyer to make money out of them, while they 
get scarcely enough to pay the expense of it. 
In most cases the grain buyer gets all the pro- 
fits of the crop. How many farmers think of 
this fact? 

The question now arises, how can this be 
prevented? We answer, by raising stock, 
and more effectually by raising sheep, woolfy 
theepf we mean. 

If a farmer has stock when grain is selling 
at a very low price, he can feed it, and a great- 
er per cent, of profit can be made by so doing 
than by the profit per cent* of each added 
separately; besides, he, in a certain sense, 
manufactures the j^roducts of his farm, and 
places it in the proper form, in the shape of 
manure, to feed his soil again — ^thus improT- 
ing instead of exhausting it. This may apply 
more directly to other stock than sheep, but 
it is true, nevertheless, of sheep. Sheep, with 
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lu^ af« equally TftluaUe for either wool or 
matton, «nd henoo hare a double adrantiige 
over other stoak. The price of mutton here 
oompares farorably with the first prioe pur- 
chase in New York, and wool only Taries with 
\he per eent of transportation ; while the cost 
of the keeping here is fully fifty per cent less 
than there. It certainly pays to keep sheep 
there; with winters equally seyere, it will do 
to keep sheep here. Farmers cannot hayo 
forgotten that more fodder is produced per 
acre here than there, henqe more sheep per 
acre can be kept. But you may say, we may 
keep BO many sheep that their market value 
will be of little importance. Do not be afraid 
of that. Have the millions of oultirated 
acres of the Northwest reduced the prices of 
grains at the sea-coast? Tou will, in this re- 
•peci) most certainly find the consumers equal 
to the producers. 

As aomething to further oonTinoe you that 
wool-growing is the most profitable bosineis 
you ean engage in, we submit the following 
table showiog the eost per hundred by rail to 
earry your produce to the sea-coast : 

...1,10(^1,05 so per bB. 

.- 1,10@,60 •* 

1,10® «o « 

^ « ........fej^SS per lb. 



Whmt.,...^ 

Ottto....... 

Oirn. 

Wool - 

Thus you see how mnch it costs to get every 
bushel of grain yon raise to New York, your 
nearest seaport town, while one pound of 
wool will pay for the transportation of forty. 
Yon eertainly must haye thought of this fact 
before. 

You may now ask what kind of sheep shonld 
we raise here 7 I say again, irooZ/y thsep— 
theee that have wool on their legs, belly and 
bead. If yon o'annot get them, get the best 
you can, and take the best care of them, and 
yon will soon have suoh. It does not cost as 
much proportionally to keep a sheep that 
yielde six pounds of wool as one (hat yields 
bvt three. The proper aim of American sheep 
CHlture 18 the quantity, not the quality of 
wool— this ean only be reached by proper cul- 
ture. Wisconsin may as well rank among the 
first of States, with ite staple crop wool, as 
New York or Vermont It oan begin with all 



their ezperienoe Jnst where they new are, and 
keep pace with them, if the farmers say so. 



Bait fbr Sheep. 

How many farmers feel the importance of 
giying salt to sheep? In our reyiew of Bo- 
man agriculture we find that every eheep had 
an allowance of not less than a half ounoe 
for every fifth day, per head. And every 
Englishman that is familiar with sheep cul- 
ture in England will tell you the same thing. 
Their frequent and almost entire use of roots 
in winter feeding, with plenty of water, and 
about the above allowance of salt gives them' 
such excellent classes of sheep. Other men 
than Sir John Sinclair have proven that the 
use of salt and pure water not only improves 
the sheep^ but is necessary to their proper and 
healthy growth. 

Sheep-culture has proven that salt is more 
necessary to sheep than to cattle. It improves 
them both in quantity and quality. In the 
winter be sure that your sheep have both salt 
and water; they need drink as often as a 
horse. Keep them sheltered from the pelting 
storms, with plenty of salt^ clean fodder and 
water, and you will insure a greater growth 
of wool, and have healthier and better lambs 
when spring comes. * 



Ears of thb Horsk. — It is a good sign for 
a horse to carry one ear forward and the other 
backward, when on a journey, because tiiis 
stretching of the ears in contrary directions 
shows (bat he is attentive to every thing that 
is taking place around him; and while he is 
going he cannot be much fatigued, or likely 
soon to become so. Few horses sleep without 
pointing their ears as above, that they may 
receive notice of the approach of objects in 
every direction. '*When horses or mules/' 
savs Dr. Arnott, *' march in company at night, 
tlji^e in front direct their ears forward, those 
in the rear direct them back, those in the cen- 
tre turn them laterally or across ; the whole 
troop seeming thus to be actuated by one feel- 
ing, which watches the general safety t" 
» 

An elk caa run a mile and a half in two 
minutes; an antelepe in a minute; the wild 
mule of Tartary has even greater speed than 
that 
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How to Frtftmi Honeo llofctag la HaniMS, 

Attach a stout pieoo of a eh stick to the 
collar at the breast, fix it under the horse's 
chin so that he oanaot bend his head towards 
his breast, and he cannot kick high enough to 
injure anything; if a good horse, and worth 
the trouble, a bit of bright steel may be fixed 
on his collar, with a olaw to catch him under 
the chin; this will answer the purpose and 
look well. If a mare, part with her, or turn 
her to the stud ; her foals maj not kick when 
well brought up; if fillies, I fear, no matter 
what education thej get, thej will ha^e the 
kick in them. Sometimes mares kick from 
tieklishness; it is a ticklish thing to deal with 
them, and I fear their daughters will be tick- 
lish. Kicking, I am satisfied, is hereditary 
'* in the female line.'' I had a mare that was 
dangerous to look at, she had such an ugly 
use of her hind legs, and by buckling a stick 
under her chin, fastened to the collar in the 
way I haye described, I defied her. I defy 
any horse to kick so as to injure the yehicle 
or himself. This is certainly better than ty- 
ing up one fore leg, as a horse could not trot 
upon three. 

I had two fillies out of this mare, and they 
were both kickers. I know many instances 
of kicking being hereditary.— /roguou Rep, 



ABlmals fbr Fattening. 



In my close identification with . fat cattle 
for several years, I have always found that 
that the best animals have the most mass! re 
heads, most capacious chests, and the atroog- 
est spines. I have, therefore, evolved a few 
roles to go by in the purchase of lean ones, 
and scarcely with one ezoepiion have I found 
them to bo fully applicable. The head of any 
of our bovine races ought to have the first 
consideration ; this is the true index to the 
vital acumen, and even bodily construction, 
and will be found to foreshadow all good or 
b«d that may be accomplished. Ihus, an 
animal possessed of a broad, full, capacious 
skull, with strong, evenly-bent, deflectivo 
horns, will be found to have a thick neok iit 
the base, wide thorax, and strong nervous 
system; while one with long, narrow, con- 
tracted skull, and puny, abruptly bent horns, 
will be cbarHCterited by weakness, wildoess, 
and slowness to fatten. A small, dull, sunk- 
en eye betokens hardness of touch an4 inapt- 



itude to fatten ; and a bright, large^ open 9j9 
vice versa. — AgrieuUurQl OazeiU, 



Mt Thebr Cow Dairt. — A correspondent 
of the Oountiy Oentieman says : At the begin- 
ning of 1862, I made up my mind I would 
know Just what three cows would do in 865 
days. Here is the result— 695 pounds of 
butter, besides selling 200 quarts of milk and 
11 quarts of cream, and using ,all the milk 
and cream we wanted in a family of three 
persons, and raising two calves. I have done 
it all myself— no BridgtU or Sutane to help In 
the leasL Been very regular in milking, and 
kept my cows in the stable every night the 
year round. 



Horse Tradb or Chicaoo. — ^This point has 
shown superior advantages for the eotleotioa 
of horses for army use— nearly one hundred 
thousand having been purchased here since 
the war commenced. The average price paid 
for these horses has been $120, making the 
aggregate of $12,000,000 paid to the prodaoors 
of the Northwest, at this point alone. 

Since the first day of September last, Oapt 
Potter, U. 8. A., has' purchased and shipped 
ten thousand five hundred cavalry horses. 
Five hundred of these^ horses were purohased 
at $1 19 75 per head and the balance at $120 
per head, making an aggregate of $1,200,000 
paid out in three months. 



8aU aad €oM Water flir Bwlne. 

It is not a common practice, we think, to 
give salt to swine occasionally, while every 
farmer would coosider it a prime duty to offer 
it to his neat stock, horses and sheep, as often 
as once a week. To be sure, the swine get a 
little compared with the amount given to oth- 
er animals. In proportion to their weight, 
why do they not need as much salt as the oth- 
er stock on the farm 7 We find an article 
going the rounds of the papers upon the use 
of salt for fMtiening swine. The writer states 
that he selected two pairs of barrow hogs 
weighing 200 each. One pair received, with 
their daily allowance of food, two onnoes of 
salt; the other, similarly fed, none. In the 
course of a week it was easily seen that the 
sailed pair had a much stronger appetite than 
the others, and after a fortnight it was in- 
creased to two ounces apiece. After four 
months the weight of the salted hogs waa 860 
pounds, while that of the unsaliod, five weeks 
later, reached only 800 pounds. Theeiperi- 
ment was repeated with almost precisely the 
same results. 
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M OTftkle C»Bli BMhlfw. 

£d. Faemib:— Please allow a few words in 
defence of the improTed system of bee-keep- 
log, by one who has no interest in this direc- 
tion that requires the columns of your widely 
ciroulating journal for a puffing medium, yet 
has a great and increasiag interest in this 
important branch of produotiTC industry; 
and, who with the interests cf the Farmbr so 
much at heart, really deprecate the shut-down 
BO decidedly laid upon the advocates of the 
different styles of hiTe, in the last rolume, 
belioTing it ftell as seemly to tell of the merits 
of a particular beehiye, as of a oertain reap- 
er, or blood of sheep or swine. 

Let those who have pecuniary interests to 
adTortise, pay for their adTcrtisIng; but is it 
not trua that by inyiting a free discussion, of 
the merits of new inventions, which the peo- 
ple of tho country so freely invest in and ex- 
periment with, their intrinsic value is the 
sooner made known, and the public are there- 
by sayed much costly experience in testing 
ten thousand worse than useless patent traps? 
Is not this, in part, the mission of our much 
Taluod F4RXBR7 

Be assured the wide-awake public will not 
bold yon guiltless, if they find, at the close of 
another honey season, that through truant 
swarms, and worm-webbed stocks, their sup- 
ply of sweet is but a tithe of a reasonable ex- 
pectation, and their stocks for another year 
still farther thinned by murderous suffooation 
for the major part of what they do get; when 
by a flree discussion of this subject, the light 
disseminated may do away with the hap-faaz- 
ard, come-and-go-luck style of bee-keeping. 

It is high time that bee-keeping should take 
its rank among tho sciences; and, as with 
other departments of stock-growing and do- 
mestic industry, be governed by established 
principles. Thanks to the labors of such 
men as Dsieraon, Huber, LangstrOtb, Quinby, 
and other devoted experimenters, the facts, in 
the nature, habils, and wants of the honey 
bee 9,t4 too well established to warrant grop- 



ing in the dark on the principles of success- 
ful culture. 

One fundamental principle is the fixed 
character of the honey bee, in common with 
all the animal race, which gives uniformity 
in habits and necessities, so that the provis. 
ions and treatment suitable in one case, are 
applicable in others of a similar nature; 
hence a familiarity with their habits renders 
their culture simple indeed, compared with 
the superstitious notions which prevailed but 
recently, if not still in vogue occasionally. 

It is upon these important facts, of tin(/oni»- 
tly 0/ urehiUeture and manner of breeding, in 
accordance with fixed principles, that any 
system of guides or frames must be based, 
and the value of such guides must rest here. 
All these devices must conform to this fixed 
character, and it is evident that in the great 
diversity of frame-hives, there must be great 
inconsistency somewhere, and, so far, great 
failures. 

If in some frames the combs are built 
" crooked or serpentine, augur* shaped or cross- 
wise," it argues truly against the character 
of the frames or the care of the apiarian, but 
no more against the system of movable comb 
hives, than an ill grown fruit tree against 
my favorite art of tree-growing. 

Now, dear Editor, I trust you will open 
your columns once more to a full discussion 
of this subject, that such disconsolate experi- 
menters as our Mend at Dartford may get the 
light sought, and no longer go seeking, in a 
multiplicity of patent hives, for some self- 
running institution, *^up to the theory of good 
talking vendors." 

But about beehives— I really think there is 
no one branch of patent humbuggery in which 
there is so much innocent swindling, as in this 
direction, and for the simple reason that, with 
<ew exceptions, both buyer and seller are pro- 
foundly ignorant of the true principles of bee 
culture, and their hives correspondingly un- 
adapted and pernicious. Hence <* blind lead 
the blind," and if both do not fall into the 
ditch together, it is because the vendoir has 
taken wings with his spoil. 
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I %m happy to inform yoar readers in gen- 
eral, and Mr. S. in particular, that with a 
properly oonstruoted hiye, and a reasonable 
amount of intelligent mantpniationi I have 
perfect control, so to speak, and have no diffi- 
culty in inducing the patient and industrious 
little workers to build "straight, uniform" 
combs, or sufficiently so for practical purposes. 

My sucoess has been most satisfactory with 
the moYable comb hiyes, and unless jour reg- 
ular corresponding bee-men will "fall in" 
and show up the practical 'utility of their fa- 
Torita hives, in the light of the now well 
known nature and habits of the bee, one who 
claims to be nothing but an amateur apiarian 
will, at the risk of "parroting," make public 
some details of experience, with reasons there- 
for. J. C. Plumb. 

Laxi Sim Nvkaibisb, MAmsov, Wk. 



How to Conquer Belligerent Bees. 

A correspondent sends us the following 
remedy for pugnacious bees. It would seem to 
be effectiTO : 

Mbssbs. Editors: — ^In your issue of the 
2I61I1 of September, you oopy an extract from 
the American Stock Journal, entitled "Bees," 
giying a remedy to stop, tiiem from robbing 
eaoh other of their honey, all of which may 
be very good in the absence of a better meth- 
od. But haying positive knowledge of a much 
quicker and simpler plan, I beg to lay it be- 
fore your readers: 

When it is discovered that two swarms of 
bees are at war with eaoh other, by turning 
up the hive containing the attacking bees, 
thrusting a stick up into the honey and frao- 
tnring the oomb, you will at onoe stop all fur- 
ther aggression, and set the bees repairing 
the damage done to their own empire, instead 
of trying to conquer another.— (?. B. JSirreU, 
m Scientific American. 

In eonnection with the foregoing we give 
the article referred to by Mr. Turrell, as fol- 
lows: 

In September and October, bees are very 
apt to rob eauh other, and many families of 
them have been destroyed in this way. The 
remedy is to lower the hives down and give 
but one passage way, and that not over two 
inches loog, for the strongest families, and to 
be contracted, according to the strength of 
families, down t« a compass that will only ad- 
mit a few bees to pass in and out at the same 
time. This is the preventive remedy. The pop- 
ulous hives, well filled with heney, will require 
but little protection, but those hives that have 



been left weak by too much swarminir« or from 
any other cause, are in danger. Whenever 
an unusual bustle is noticed around a hive, 
with dead bees on the ground in front, and 
the occupants of the hive around in squads 
on the alighting board, with stranger bees 
held as prisoners, you may know tjere is dan- 
ger. Numbers of bees will be slowly flying 
around on a level with the entrance, as if 
seeking for an unguarded passage, making n 
louder noise than usual. At twilight, when 
all other hives are quiet, bees will be seen to 
leave a robbed hive and fly away to their 
houses. This is the most sure test. In such 
cases, close the hive entirely for a day, but 
give the bees air. Ton may then open Ike 
passage way a very little, so as to allow • 
single bee to pass. Leave it thus for a day or 
two, when it may be enlarged, if no fturther 
trouble is apprehended. — Sti^k JownnaL 



THE POULTERER. 



Don*t let jonr Fowls get as oM m M ettiMclak. 

For obtaining the greatest amount oC eggs^ 
or for the production of the best average quan- 
tity of flesh, fowls should never be kept be- 
yond the age of two years old. It is well 
settled that during the first year of her life % 
well fed hen will lay more eggs than ever aft- 
erwards. From the end of her second year 
she begins to fail as a breeder, and ohiekent 
usually raised from old hens* eggs are never 
so healthy, so vigorous, or otherwise so pro- 
mising as are those hatched from the eggs of 
young birds, that is to say, those from one Uft 
two years of age. 

Male birds are in their prime only down to 
the end of the second year, and should not be 
kept for propagation bejfond that period of 
life. For ordinary breeding porfieses s vig* 
orous young male bird will serve advanta- 
geously twelve or fifteen hens, the former 
number being preferable as a rale. 

The males should be changed every sessoa 
from one flock of females to another, and no 
male bird should be permitted to run witli the 
same hens during more than a single season 
under any circumstances. 

For the producing of eggs only no male 
bird is necessary to be kept with the laying 
hens; and during the season of monltingit 
will be found of advantage, decidedly, to sep- 
arate the cocks from the pullets altogether. 
These hints are offered for the oonsideratiott 
of those who desire to breed fowls systematio- 
ally and to the best advantage in moderate 
quantities. Where large numbers of birds 
are kept, it is not absolutely necessary tlmi 
these recommendations be altogether observed; 
but for the purposes of comparatively " good 
breeding," making no pretention to simply 
keeping np a purity of race, but rather for 
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the eTory-day purposes of the farmer, who if 
satisfied with fair profits, and who breeds for 
ordiaary market, the hints proposed will be 
found geneirally adyantageous.ily. Report, 



Food roa FattenimO|Poultrt. — The chenp- 
esi and most adTantageous food ^o use for fat- 
tening eTer/descriiHion of poultry is ground 
oats. These must not be oonfounded with oat 
meat, or with ordinary ground oats. The 
wholo of the grain is ground to a fine powder; 
nothing of any kind is taken from it. When 
properly groand, one bushel of the meal will 
more effeotnally fatten poultry than a bushel 
and a half of any other meal. The greatest 
point in flattening poultry is to feed at day- 
break.~Jk. 



Gars or Hsns in Wihtir. — Farmers as a 

Sneral rule neglect their hens in winter, 
ley are left to pick up what they can find 
about the barnyard; if they get sufficient 
f<^'Od, well ; if not, no matter. This is cruel 
and decidedly unprofitable. If it will not 
pay to keep them in good condition, it will 
not pay to keep them at all. They should have 
a warm and clean place to roost in, and the 
farmer should see that they ncTcr suffSsr fbr 
lack of food. A little light graih or buok- 
wheat, with a few boiled potatoes, turnips, 
mangel wurzel, or other succulent food will 
generally be paid for by the eggs laid during 
winter and in the spring fourfold. Hens 
starred during winter will not furnish many 
eggs the coming spring. — Rural Annual, 



THE HOETICULTURIST. 



A. O. IIANFOSD, ..0OBBS8P0NDINQ KDITOR. 



, A MagBlflMBt fiovtli Anerieui Oactvs. 

We have just reoeiyed a few seeds of a re- 
markable Cactus, found in New Grenada. 
They were forwarded by Hon. A. A. Burton, 
U. 8. Minister to that Republic, who will 
please accept our thanks for this and other 
like favors. The following is Judge B.'s de- 
scription of the fruit: 

PiTAJAiE CACTI7S-— commonly called Pltaha- 
ya, (pronounced Pee-tah-i-yah.) 

Bears a beautiful and excellent fruit about 
the alio of a Northern Spy. Pink without, 
and a perfect Solferino within. Has much 
joioe^ and can, perhaps, be used for dyeing 
that difficult color. 

It will require a temperature fropi 95° to 
96^. ^ahr., to mature ito fruit 

A. A% BuBToa. 



The beautiful color, to which the Judge re- 
fers, is visible upon the white surface of the 
letter enclosing the seeds. This cactus is cer- 
tainly worthy of attention, and we shall take 
care that the seeds so kindly forwarded have 
a good opportunity to prove themselves. 



PlowerlBg Bkmbs. 



There are so many ways by which a place 
may be cheaply adorned, and made to look as 
well, or even better, than some others in 
which a small fortune has been literally sunk 
-~sunk to rise no more— that it is hard to s.*- 
lect one as being pre-eminent. But we desire 
in this article more particularly to call atten- 
tion to one of them, via.: the employment of 
Ornamental ShruU, 

We have for a long time impressed on our 
friends the advantages of planting belts and 
borders of them thickly about their small 
plvces— and it is amusing to listen to the ar- 
guments persistently brought np in almost 
every case against the proposition. Our 
rhetorie has often succeeded where our logic 
failed; and many who were not convinced 
nevertheless allowed themselves to be persuad- 
ed into the experiment. Not in a single in- 
stance, that we remember, can any owners of 
such belts and maises «f shrubbery be indue* 
ed to break up the arrangement or abandon 
the idea. 

The place looks larger; become* mere eheer- 
fnl; affords blooming and fragrant flowers all 
the season through; and the *'lawn'* — that 
loved and cherished little green spot, for 
which, it would seem, alone, the proprietor 
and his family abandoned the conveniences 
of city life— appears to be actually increased 
in extent by the space the shrubbery has sub- 
tracted from it 

We admire borders of herbaceous plants, 
filled with flowers of every form and haci and 
edged with its prim, straight belt of box edg* 
ing, — ^privileged strips of ground, reserved 
from less refined uses to be the favored spot 
for hotbed-raised annuals, and plants which 
require other modes of yea-.:ly renewal, — geo- 
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metrical forms and ribbon beds, embroidered 
in green^Kaiure'B emblems of human gold — 
filled with the choicest prod actions our green- 
houses can furnish of the floral treasures of 
foreign climes, — these, one and all, give to 
every place a charm of which we would not 
bj any means seek to deprive it. But the 
shrubbery is a permanent nffAir,— one of the 
" institutions," — and not only a " once for all " 
operation, but one which, like money well in- 
vested, increases in value every day. From 
early spring to late in the fall, or early win- 
ter, some one or other of them, if judiciously 
selected, will offer you its floral tribute, and 
for the single spike or branch presented you 
this season, it wil prepare a tenfold increase 
the next. We know many persons who, per- 
haps four years ago, paid their trifle for 
Weigelia roatd, or Fynu japoniea with its hand- 
ful of flowers, and who now oould pot be in- 
duced to part with them and their hundreds 
of blossoms for ten times their cost. 

In planting shrubs in belts or masses, they 
should be set much thicker than they are in- 
tended to remain, in order to reap the advan- 
tage of an immediate effect. As they grow 
too thick, they can be easily transplanted to 
other places where they will be effective. — 
A. O. H. in Gardmer't Monthlf, 



BaMlto Batlflg Pmll Trees. 

From the VaUesf Farmer we Uke the foUow- 
iag: Kill a rabbit and cut it in two pieces, 
and rub the bark of each young tree with it 
The rabbit will not trouble these trees any 
more that season. The flesh side of the hide 
of the opossum is equally as good to rub the 
trees with. I have tried it and have not had 
a tree injured that was treated in this man- 
ner, while those that were left unrubbed were 
eaten by the rabbits. 

Blood is also a safe, effectual and easy rem- 
edy to prevent rabbits from eating the bark 
off of young trees. Take two or three quarts 
of blood, and thoroughly mix it with about six 
of water in a bucket; then, with a short-han- 
dled whitewash brush, put it on. One stroke 
on each side of the tree is suflScient. One 
application is enough, without heavy rains 
occur during the winter; in that case it would 
be better to go over them a second time. An 
active man will wash nearly one thousand in 
a day. 



CvtUvatlon of OrchaHb. 

We find the following statement of experlenee 
going the rounds of the papers, and credited 
to the iVew England Farmer. It was evidently 
written by some correspondent who meant 
better than he knew : 

"In the spring of 1868 I purchased a vil- 
lage lot on which were a few fine apple trees, 
some of them six or eight inches in diameter. 
The ground had not been very well oultivated 
for a few yearit, yet the trees were healthy 
and productive. Wishing to make them grow 
rapidly and produce more abundantly, I spad- 
ed the ground under them thoroughly and 
very carefully. They bore well that year. 
The next spring I again tried spade culture, 
but I noticed that the earth under the trees 
was literally bound together by fin^e rootlets, 
and that a great number of them were broken 
at every shovelful that I turned up. I began 
to reflect on the utility of these fibrous roots. 
I thought them analogous to the minute veins, 
absorlMnts and capillaries of the human sys- 
tem, every one of which conveyed a certain 
portion of nutriment to the body or to some 
organ of it; hence I concluded that the pro- 
cess of cultivation must be injurious. 

**My fears were realized. In 1856, two of 
the best trees died ; a great many trees died 
that year in various parts of the country, and 
the cause was attributed to the weather. I 
have no doubt that a severe winter hastened 
the decay, but in this region, the best culti- 
vated orchards were most severely injured. I 
can mention many instances in further proof 
of my position, if necessary, but defer it for 
the present." 

Such cultivation as the writer of the abota 
gave to his orchard should be expected to Im- 
peril the life of any fruit tree. Trench and 
surface culture are two different things. The 
one might ruin ; the ether is pretty sura to 
improve the health and vigor of the orchard. 



From Prococdtngs of Ohio Pomoloslcal 8oc nt (V>lanilma, 
0., Feb., 1883. 

The Fink Apple. 

FijTK. — Specimens by A. B. Butler, Colum- 
bus, and Mr. Wood, of Jefferson Co., — the lat- 
ter along with specimens of the Tewkthyry 
Winter Bluth^ showing considerable resem- 
blance between the two, but not identity, as 
supposed when first presented to the Society. 
Mr. Bateham said there was more difference 
in the wood and growth of the trees than in 
the fruit. The Fink was the better grower, 
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and larger and roQnder fhiit ; qaality mach 
Uie same ; both remarkably long keepers ; of 
finer texture and more jaiej than any apple 
within his knowledge, after keeping ten or 
tweWe months. 

Mr. Batler said he considered the Fink high- 
ly valnable as a eider apple, as well as a long 
keeper; it was a great bearer, and made eider 
that was pronounced equal to that of the Vir- 
ginia Crab. 



OMee ef aBotl ud Ucattom fl>r a Fralt Orcfeari. 

As the period will soon arriye when those 
who desire to make due preparation foe set- 
ting out a fruit orchard will ha^e to take the 
preliminary steps for carrying out so laudable 
a purpose, it may not be regarded as inoppor- 
tune if we point out some facts which ought 
to govern them in the choice of a site. -It 
must be borne in mind also, that the several 
kinds of fruit trees flourish best in soils that 
differ very widely from each other, and that 
any mistake in this matter, such, for instance, 
a« planting the plum or the pear in a sandy 
Boily or the peaen in a stiff clay, or even a 
heayy loam, ivill inevitably lead to certain 
disappointment. With a view to a correct ap- 
preciation of what ought to be rione in plant- 
ing out an orchard, we have taken the pains 
to collate and condense from the best authori- 
tiee on the subjeot, the following suihmary of 
conditions that should be observed: 

In the first place, then, as to location. That 
should invariably be on the uplands, for it is 
indispensable that the subsoil should be dry, 
and wherever the land is at all wet, resort 
must be had to underdraining. The best soil 
for the apple is a strong loam, liberally limed 
and manured. 

The pear flourishes best in a stiff soil, with 
a large admixture of clay, although it will do 
well in almost any soil that is not too sandy, 
but care should be Uken not to enrich the soil 
too highly, or the rapid growth of wood will 
be at the expense of perfect fruit, and will 
also predispose it to fire blight. If dwarf 
pears are planted, those being grafted upon 
quince stocks, a cool situation and a damp 
clayey soil is to be preferred. 

With regard to the plum, the more compact 
the soil the better the tree will prosper, and 
there is this further advantage in choosing a 
heavy clay for this fruit —it may be tramped 
firm about the stem, and thus, to a certain ex- 
tent, prevent, by the closeness of its texture, 
the harboring of the curculio. It is owing to 
this cause that the plum succeeds so well in 
places that are coostanily trod^len by cattle, 
and in the yards of city dwellings. 

The cherry succeeds well only in warm dry 
sitQAiions, and in Band||, gravelly loauiS. The 



peach also prefers a sandy or gravelly soil, 
and one that is tolerably poor rather than a 
soil in a high state of fertility. 

With these guiJes before him, any of our 
readers can judge what soif ie best for him to 
choose, taking into consideration the kind of 
fruit he desires to cultivate, and of course 
with the reservation that the nature of his 
land admits of a choice in the matter. — Sural 
RegiMier, 



We have the following Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses in cultivation, and they have given 
ample satisfaction, and are much admired by 
our friends. 

JaequiM L^tU.^*^ Rosy carmine, edges Hght^ 
largcj full and sweet." 

Qumt ie» BatiailUt^ (Qiant of Battles}.— 
<*The most popular of all this class of roses; 
brilliant, fiery crimson, fading to purple ; hab- 
it dwarf; but vigorous and free bloomer; un- 
surpassed by any of the new Roses." 

Our practice is to lay them down in the 
falL Make a slight mound at the base of the 
canes with a spadeful or tiro of earth, and 
bend down the oanes and cover with aboni 
two inches of mellow earth. 

We think even the hardy roses bettered by 
proteotion in winter, especially in Wisconsin. 

L. L. FAtROHIIiD. 

BMUM9 PauBii, D««. u, laes. 



TItallty of 

The following list furnished by the late Mr. 
Loudon shows the greatest age at which some 
of our common garden seeds germinate freely ; 
and this result of experience is quite concur- 
rent with our knowledge of theif chemical 
constitution : 

One year — peas, beans, kidney beans, car- 
rot, parsnip, oraches, herbpatienee, rhubarb, 
elm, poplar and willow. 

Two years-^radish, salsify, scorxonera, pur- 
slane, the alliums, cardoon, rainpion, alisan- 
der, love-apple, capsicum, c^g plant. 

Three years— Sea kale, artichoke, lettuce, 
marigold, rue, rosemary. 

Four years-— Brassicas, skirret, spinach, as- 
paragus, endive, mustard, tarragon, borage. 

Five and six years -Burnet, sorrel, parsley, 
dill, fenucl, chervil, hyssop. 

Ten years — Beet, celery, pompion, encumber 
and melon. 

Now, in this list generally, as already ob- 
served, those with the most nitrogenous mat- 
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ters among their oompooent parts are the first 
to decomppse, and, consequently) lose their 
▼itality; and those with the greatest amount 
of Blarch and lignin, or more carbonaceous 
constituents, retain their germinating power 
the longest, and for the evident reason, thai 
such are not prone to decay. — Ooita^e (Jar Jen. 



MECHANICAL AND COMMERCIAL. 



OoHttodll BoCwj Digger. 



\ 



We hftTe noticed aeveral farorable accounts 
of the trials of this ingenioos machine at the 
Illinois State Fair last fall. A portion of ar- 
able land, on the Fair grounds, was set apart 
for the experiments, and the trials wore wit- 
nessed by great numbers of people. It was 
drawn by two horses (though tho opinion 
soemed to be entertained by some that four 
shoald have been used), and a strip of soil 
throe feet wide, was thoroughly dog up to the 
depth of eight inohes, at one through. 

i¥e are glad to see these favorable reports, 
and at our next State Fair shall hope to see 
for ourself. Qet well ready, friend Comstock, 
and your Digger shall have a complete and 
impartial trial, in the presence of the multi- 
tudes who will then be on hand. 



Imports aa« Bxports. 



Notwithstanding the depression of the cot- 
ton trade and cotton manufacture, England 
seems to rub on very well. It is announced, 
with allowable exultation^ that England is 
doing **more and more business yearly ; " that 
tho month of July, 1852, was % bolter month 
for English trade and eommereo than July, 
1861, and that last July was a better month 
than July, 1862. As a particular example, 
the month of June is taken. In that month 
England purchased foreign goods to the value 
of $82,600,000, or thereabouts, and sold goods 
of her own to tho value of $67,600,000. The 
foreign articles purchased by England, in that 
one month, consisted of vai» materials for tho 
use of British manufacturers, and provisions 
for tho oonsumption of her people. There 
was expended $20,000,000 for cotton, $7,600,- 
000 for wool, $2,600,000 for flax, and $2,600,- 



KK) for silk. For guano, indigo and oils there 
was paid $2,600,000. On the other hand, 
England paid, last June, $5,000,000 for com 
(wheat), $^3,000,000 for grain of various kinds, 
$5,000,000 for miscellaneous provisions and 
wine, $7,600,000 for eugar, $2,500,000 for oof- 
fee, an 1 $8,750,000 for tea. On the other hand, 
fiogland sold cottons |lo the value of $20,000,- 
000; woollens, linens and worsted (inoluding 
haberdashery), to the value of $16,000,000^ 
about equally divided among the three classes, 
and metals, in various shapes, to tho TaliM of 
$12,600,100. 

—Tho shipments of petroleum from Ameri- 
ca to England amounted, during tho past joar, 
to over 10,000,000 gallons. 

All the imported articles, with the oxoep> 
tion of tho woreal products, are what England 
does not produce within her own realm, and, 
from habitude of oonsumption, cannot now 
dispenso with. In the United Kingdoas, it is 
affirmed, sufficient grain could be raised to 
supply all the population with broad, but tkk 
would turn into arable- most of the land now 
used for graxing purposes, and in some plaooB 
tillage does not pay as well as cattle-raiaing. 
For the most part, England has to purohaao 
foreign grain. Out of the $80,000,000 which 
she paid for provisions in last June, two-thirda 
went for commodities not produceable at homo. 
Grain alone, in that month, eost $10^000,000^ 
the harvest of 1861 not having been good, and 
the stock low. The crop of 1868 is aaid to 
have bee so good that it is worth $100,000,000 
more than . the crop of 1862. Uusually six 
and a half million quarters* make a good 
harvest; it will bo eight millions this yoar. 
England only buys what she cannot do with- 
out and has not produced. 

Cotton, linen and woollen manufactures 
make up two-thirds of the whole Britisk trade. 
England exchanges clothing, (at an onomoos 
profit), with other nations for food and raw 
materials, and the diflference between tho coot 
makes the profit which is her wealth. From 
America she gets only corn, cotton now being 

* An Lngliab qvaner it egmU to 8 AniarlcMi b*ab»ls. 
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ii# where, and wino^ tea and coffee not being 
exported from ilmerica. jAsi June, the great* 
eat import of grain into England was not 
from America; Priueia sent more, thotigb 
vneh floar wae reeeived from America. Oar 
experia to fiagland hare mneh decreased; not 
proportionately so our imports; and this, 
making the balance of trade against the Unit- 
ed States, may, and probably will, cause great 
treable ere long. If the Talue of what we re- 
oeive exceeds the valae of what we send, we 
mnai pay the balance in gold, which this very 
necessity will tend to keep at a high premium. 

Za the first six months of 1601, we sold cot- 
ton iaSngland to the value of $100,000,000, 
and grain and flour to the Talue of 926,000^- 
000. In the first six months of, 1861, the 
aoMani of our exports to England, on these 
two aeeovnU had diminished less than $15fv 
000,000 for corn, and Icds than $860,000 for 
ootton. We repeat, our importations have not 
declined in anything like the rates of the de- 
creased Talue of our exports Still, we go on 
baying articles that we can either wholly dis- 
pense with or produce by our own ingenuity. 

A man with a large income can afford to 
live *'At a bountiful old rate.'* But if this 
income be very seriously diminished, if it be 
reduced to one-eighth of its original amount, 
the man will be mad if he continue in any- 
thing like his original expenditure. The 
resnU most be misery, involTementi ruin. We 
should not disdain taking a leaf out of our 
riTsl's book. We should follow the example 
of England, and import nothing that we can 
prodnce at home. Already we are dispensing 
with the heayier articles of iron work, though 
we eontinne to get cutlery fkrom Sheffield. In 
woollens, linens, worsteds, and haberdashery 
we are capable of producing everything, and 
of excellent quality, necessary for the ordina- 
ry COD sumption, CTen for the luxury of lifel" 
Would to God that among the patriotic and 
ime-hearted women of this great Republic, 
and their name is Legion, there could be onoe 
awakened a determination not to wear any 
article manufactured in a foreign country 1 
Oor customs* duties might suffer, but the in- 



dustry and the enterprise, as well as the capi- 
tal and profits of the country would be vastly 
augmented. A true woman, who resoWed to 
carry this resoWe into practice, would surely 
be as comely in a neat cotton dress or a mus- 
lin de laine made in her own country, as in a 
gossamer robe lh)m Manchester, jk moire an- 
tique from Lyons, or a velTCt from (he looms 
of Genoa or Florence. The beauty whieh 
seeks adornment from abroad is a beauty self- 
distrustful of its own reality. A silken robe, 
an ermine-trimmed mantle, or a fifty dollar 
bonnet do not augment the natural charms of 
youth and beauty. The fair sex ought to know 
this. 

Until the balance of trade be in faypr pf 
this country, which cannot be until our im- 
ports are of less Talue than our exports, there 
will be a continuous drain of gold to pay for- 
eign countries for articles which our luxury 
sighs for, but for which neither our aecessiiy 
nor our comfort has any occasion. In the 
present crisis, three principles should be prt- 
dominani-^Patriotism, Economy, and Proteo- 
tion.—JF'snHy'f ITar/VtM. 



From the Bay City Presa. 

11M Water Fewer of Fox Blrer. 

In order to gife an accurate idea of the wa- 
ter power of the Fox, it will be necessary to 
introduce a few technical terms of which a 
short explanation will be giyen. In estimat- 
ing the effect of any force applied to a ma- 
chine, it is onstomary to express the effeoi 
prodnoed in a definite number of horupowtn; 
this term, korfepototTf is the name of an arbi- 
trary standard used by engineers and others 
to compare ihe relatiie Talus of differeni 
foroes and maohines. 

A kom power is a force capable of raising 
S8,000 lbs. one foot in one minute. 

It is STident that all the water supplied to 
a wheel ibr the purpose of driving maehinerj 
cannot prodnce a usefkil effect, some of it be- 
ing nscessaiy to OToreome friction, Ac, and 
some being wasted. The amount which pro- 
duces useful effects gives what is oaUsd the 
•fwtkt horn petper of the machine; thia 
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amoant Taries with different kinds of wlieels, 
and with the perfection of the machinery; 
ander the nest favorable circumstances it has 
rarely been made to exceed 80 per cent of 
the whole water expended. In the calcula- 
tions given below, tho effective power has been 
estimated at 68 per cent of the whole, which 
may be assumed as a fair average for ordinary 
machinery. 

The discharge of the Fox river, at an ordin- 
ary stage of water, is about four millions of 
gallons, or 660,000 cubic feet per minute. It 
requires about 60,000 cubic feet of water to 
fill one of the locks, and generally a lock can 
be filled in about three minutes ; so that it 
wouU require four per cent, of the whole dis- 
charge of the river to keep a lock constantly 
full and discharging itself. tVe are perfectly 
safe, therefore, in allowing that 26 per cent 
of all the water is more than amply sufficient 
fbr the purposes of navigation. 

With these data the following table has 
been calculated, in which the first column 
shows the effective power at each point, and 
the second the number of bushels of wheat 
that can be ground in 12 hours : 

^fffBoUM poumr, Bu. in 12 h'rt. 

NcmMh and MeDasba 6 900 82.600 

Appleton ^ .23.(<00 m 880,400 

Oedar Bapids 6 310 74 8 

UtUaObula 21,830 305 700 

Kmvkaoa 30,080 4^0,600 

llHpId Oroetra 3,836 63.700 

LitUe Kaukauna 4.426 62.000 

Dopere 4,4/6 62.0U0 

TWal loolooi MOO^OO 

The wheat crop of Wisconsin for the year 
1860 amounted to 27,000,000 of bushels; so 
that the water power of the Fox is sufficient 
to flour the whole crop of the State in a little 
over three weeks, working twelve hours a day. 

The familiar application of the manufactur- 
ing of flfur has been made use of in order to 
give some tangible idea of the immense, and 
as yet undeveloped, capacity of the Fox Riv- 
er. The Fox river has msny characteristics 
which combine to make it one of the most re- 
liable and valxiable water powers in the world. 
Being the outlet of Lake Wion^bBgo, a ebeet 
of navigable water covering »n area of more 
than 175 square miUft^ snd havltig no tribu- 



taries of any comparative magnitude, it is 
entirely exempt from those freshets and other 
fluctuations, which make the water powers of 
other streams, having even greater capacitj, 
of so little value. The distance from Lak'e 
Winnebago to the month of the river is abont 
ihirty-eight miles; and along this distance 
are distributed the various rapids whose names 
are given in the table above. The banks of 
the stream are, in general, high and bold, but 
at each one of the points named above, tJMrs 
is a sufficiently large tract of low, level iasd, 
for all the manufkctories that could be sup- 
plied with water from the river. The river 
has been rendered navigable for steamboats 
and vessels of 200 tons burthen, drawing 
three feet of water, by means of locks and 
dams, so that all the water powers lie dirsetly 
spon navigable water, and vessels can rsoeivs 
and discharge their cargoes at the manvfao- 
tories themselves. 

The outlet of the river is at the poK of 
Green Bay, the best harbor on Lake MicUgan 
and one of the best on the Lakes. Matnrs 
could do no more to make the stream perfsetly 
suited to the use for which it is destined, and 
it only remains for us to take advanuge of 
the great opportunities thus thrown In our 
way. J. Kip. Andsbsos. 



Grain ELSvAToas.— Numerous strikes among 
laborers engaged in handling grain, one of 
which occurred at Buffalo a short time since, 
have had the effect to bring grain elevators into 
use, ana thereby superceding manual labor 
by steam power The first floating elevator 
was put in operation in Buffalo, less than two 
years since, and there are now in thai eity 
eight floating, beside ten stationary elevators. 
The quiokeat time made in loading a vessel 
was in the case of the Great West, at Chicago* 
Her cargo was 8 '.',0<J0 bushels, and it was load- 
in two and a half hours, through three scut- 
tles. The first 24,000 bushels was put in in 
«ne hour and fifty minutes — quick work in- 
deed. It seems almost incredible. — JBz. 



Nineveh was 14 miles long, 8 wide, and 
46 mitefi rotind, with a whH 100 feet high, and 
Lbick etioiigh for ihree cUiiHots abreni^t, Ba- 
hy\on wfl» 5Q milea wUliiii tbe wA]ie»^ irhich 
were 75 f^ot ibick and 100 higb, with 100 
braien gates. 
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M«t«orlogio*l obserTAtioBS for 1868, 4t Mil- 
waakaa, WiseonsiD— Laiitnde 48^ V" North; 
LongUttdo 87® 66^ WmI; eleTaiion above the 
BOA, 608 foot^by L A. Lapham: 



3i diioedro3S<> 

Max. Min. Mean || Max. Min. H«ao. 

61 7 29.76 & 99.71 28.81 29 33 

Wkhfwx 47—12 86.88 68 29 89 2881 29.48 

llmh.... 48 II 81.42 65 '^80 2S97 29.89 

A|.ril, H7 22 4406 89 29 80 28.77 29 89 

Mm..... 84 32 66.66 62 29 60 2667 i9 8» 

JsiM, MO 43 63.70 S3 29.81 28 94 29 37 

Jaiy .M 44 68.66 89 2968 29 10 29.87 

Aoc^ixi .91 41 69.00 41 29 69 2H.96 '^9.38 

frtitwDttor .87 81 60.42 34 29.76 »8.99 29.46 

Oci«>b r .66 28 43.46 68 29 97 28 74 29 40 

KovmulM. J» 6 86.81 67 2988 28 84 29.35 

DMember 67 ~2 S9.1<i 64 2p.85 V8 6l 29 41 

T«ar J91— IS 4666 60 29.97 28.61 20.69 

iUinaod 
Vapor, Melted Snow 

Month. Force. SatvaHoB. Inches. 

Jaiiuarj 0133 74 9 8.33 

Kebruary Ill 70 6 1.86 

Murch 126 70.3 2.48 

Ap II 192 68.4 1-04 

Maj... ~ au2 68.8 5.il 

Jane 3*6 64.6 0.79 

Jaly 490 70.7 241 

A^nnir 622 71.9 2»2 

fr-ptrnb.r, 432 60.7 1 n2 

October 222 78.9 2.97 

Korrinber. 160 . 70.0 8 64 

DeoeiiilMr 180 7«4 4.67 

T«w 267 70.7 81.80 

In addition to the obaerrations, of wUob 
the aboTO is only a brief abstraot, a oomplete 
antegraphic record of the wind, ebowing its 
ezaot oonrse and Telooitj at all times, was 
madebj BurneH's Anemograph, (wind-writer^ 
and sent to Col. Graham, to be used in deter- 
mining the charaeter and effects of storms, 
&o. on the Great Lakes. Copies of the obser- 
vaUoDS were sent monthly to the Commission- 
er of Agriculture at Washington, and used 
by him in making up his monthly reports on 
the condition of the crops. 

[ObserTaiions of this character, though 
they doubtless appear to many quite unim- 
portant, are, nevertheless, of very great prac- 
Ueal Talne, and entitle those who so carefully 
and unfailingly, for years, make and report 
them, to the gratitude of the public. What 
is there of more practical ralue than a mas 
tery of the great problems of climate, upon 



Sea. HttcMl'B MeaUte AefelefomMls. 

Maj. Gen. O. M. Mitebell did toeh splendid 
work in Tennessee and Alabama, while em- 
ployed in that Department of the army, and 
afterwards at Beaufort, until his sad and sud- 
den death by yellow foTor, that the country, 
for the time, was in danger of forgetting that 
his scientific achievements had already won 
for him an acknowledged place among the 
most distinguished sarans of the age. Among 
his inventions and discoveries the following 
are especially worthy of notice : 

1. The application of electro magnetism to 
the observation of right ascension of stars, 
and perfecting t lis new mode of observation 
until it has, under some modifications, been 
adopted in the principal observatories of the 
world. In Europe it is known as the Ameri- 
can method. 

2. Inventing a method of determining dif- 
ferences of declination with great accoracy 
and greater rapidity than had heretofore been 
done. This, for want of a proper instrument, 
could not be perfected m the Cincinnati Ob- 
servatory, but was applied to the meridian 
circle at the Dudley Observatory, and was in 
use at the time when he was called to the de- 
fence of his country in her armies. 

8. Measurement of the double stars south 
of the equator ii Struve's catalogue. 
4. Discovery of An tares being a double star. 



EDUCATIONAL. 



Agrtenltnial Ooileges «r tke 

AS SIBlt BT ^Hl EDITOR. « 

PBlfirSTI.VASIA STATB AGBIOVLTVIUL O0U.BOB. 

Last in order of visitation, but second to 
none in prosperity, and first of all in the 
brightness of its promise. 
• Leaving Philadelphia in the evening, we 
were, early next morning, aet off at Tyrone^ 
junction of «Jie Pa. Gent. R B. and Bald Eagle 
Branch of the Central. A oomfortable break- 
fast at a shabby hotel, and at nine o'clock m 
rouU for the College, via rail, to Julian Fur- 
nace. Soenery mountainous and picturesque^ 
suggestive of the Lower Alps. Providence so 
arranged it that^by climbing Bald Eagle Ridge 
to the summit^ we could get a ride down the 
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Edifice. We might hare gone on to Bellefon- 
taine^ frem wliteh point there is a good stage 
road; or we might hare stopped at Lewiston, 
before reaching Tjrone, and have taken the 
morning stage to the College— distance about 
26 miles. But stages were long since out of 
fashioui even in Wisconsin, and we were not 
going back to them in the old Keystone State, 
whose age is beginning to be reckoned by cen- 
turies. 

Up the mountain, by the winding, stony 
path, stopping only to admire the grandeur 
of the scenery. No wonder the dwellers in 
the mountains scorn the allurements of the 
monotonous plain. Qod is more visibly in the 
mountains, and the sonl of man is more nat- 
urally controlled by the mysterious power of 
that felt Presence. 

The descent was easier than the ascent, 
thanks to the clever Methodist clergy: 
whose team carried ua on. CuUiTated farms, 
with poor fences and uninviting dwellings 
line the winding, undulating way. Over an< 
other ridge, slight, however, and clothed with 
luxuriant orops of wheat an^ grass; through 
a beautiful grove of natural timber, and, all 
suddenly, appeared the Imposing edifice of 
the Agricultural College. Up to this moment 
I had been all the while wondering why the 
instittttion should have been hid away in so 
inaccessible a place. I wondered no longer. 
In the first place, it is at the geographical 
eentre of the State. This is well, if nothing 
more important most be sacrificed to that oen- 
trality. lu the next place, it is really quite 
accessible by the established routes, and will 
every year derive new advantages, in this re- 
speot, from rai^ads constructing and pro- 
jected. And thirdly, the magnificent scenery. 
in tbe midst of which it stands, is, of itself, 
enoagb to have warranted the location. The 
Penn Yaltey, in which it is situated, and 
which is about ten miles wide at that point, is 
one of the most beautiful in t^e world. On 
the northwest, at a distance of some six miles, 
lies the long range of th« Bald Eagle moun- 
tains, already referred to ; at the southeast is 



seen the wavy line of tlie orest of the Se^oa 
Mountains; at the northeast, and three ar 
four miles distant, rises Nittany Mounrain; 
the Penn Valley atretohes away almost M far 
as the eye can reach, to the southwest; white 
in the dim distanoe are Just visible the blue 
tops of the AUegbanies. "Now I nnderttand" 
said I, " why this place was chosen. There 
is evidently a good variety of soils on the 
large and handsome farm; this spot is the 
centre of Centre county; and these sublime 
surroundings are so well adapted to aid the 
institution in the development of the intel- 
lectual powers of its pupils, and in the growth 
of a sturdy virtue, such as the future farmers 
of Pennsylvania must needs have." 

The ColUg$ BuiHing is a substantial etone 
structure, 284 feet long, and five stories high, 
exclusive of a high and well lighted basement. 
The central portion is 180 feet deep; the two 
extremities, each 81 feet deep; the said wings 
being connected with the central part by 
*< curtains " whose front line of 48 feet is ten 
feet in the rear of the front line of the eentre 
and wings, and whose depth is 56 feet. Ac- 
cording to the details kindly furnished us, 
" the entire building embraces 165 dormitories, 
each 10x18 feet« and 9 to 11 feethighr; s li- 
brary room 24x46 ; a geological and minerml- 
ogical museum, 24x46 ; an anatomical muse- 
um, 26x86 ; a museum of agricultural prednc- 
tions, 24x20; a chemical laboratory for begin- 
ners, in the bssement, 24x66, and two labora- 
tories on the first story, each 20x40, for more 
advanced students ; two lecture rooms, each 
26x84; four recitation rooms, each 20x84; and 
several smaller rooms for apparatus for epe- 
cial scientific investigations, and for store 
rooms ; also a large room 80x28 for a ehapel, 
and two rooms, each 66x20^ for society halls; 
a space 80x48^ on the first floor, appropriated 
to culinary and dining uses; two .reeepiioa 
parlors, and commodious apartments for one 
profesnor with his family, and for the family 
of the steward.'' 

The entire building is to be warmed, when 
all the arrangements are complete, by hot air 
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ftimmoet, of whioh there will be sixteen of the 
Urgeat sise ; and the TontiUtion - is elTeeted 
by flues extending from each room to the top 
of the building. Upon the top is a neat cupo< 
la^ f^om whioh the Tiew of the surrounding 
country is most magnifioent. 

The other buildings on the premises include 
two frame dwellings, one for one of the pro- 
fessors, and the other for employees of the in- 
stitution; a wash house; a carpenter shop 
and tool house; a blacksmith shop; a large, 
double-deck barn, with the tnodern improTe- 
ments and accompaniments ; a piggery, gran- 
aries, &0. 

The improToments on the farm are as yet 
but little in adTance of what they were at the 
date of purchase, owing to the necessary oon- 
oentration of effort and capital for the com- 
pletion of the edifice. The lands are being 
properly partitioned with referenoe to syste- 
matio eu'.i are, howeyer, orchards and nurser 
iee are being planted, and approTed breeds of 
stock are being introduced. 

InttnetiaH was glTcn, during the past year, 
lo 142 students; 24 of this number being em- 
braced in the Preparatory Department, 22 in 
ibo 4th Classi 48 in the^ 8d, 29 in the 2d, 8 in 
the Graduating Class, and 8 in what might be 
denominated the class of Resident Graduates. 
The number would haye been much larger, it 
is belieyed, but for those adyances of the 
Southern army into PennsyWania which aail- 
ed into the seryice of the State so many of 
her patrictio young men. 

The courses of study are : 

1. The Full Course; embracing four years, 
and including the branches ordinarily taught 
in colleges, except the classics. 

2. The Partial Scientific and Practical 
Course; which differs from the first only in 
that it omits the higher mathematical branch- 
es, and includes a wider range of natural 
science. 

8 The Practical Course ; designed for those 
persons, young or old, who, while they are 
unable lo take a thorough course of instruc- 
tion, are, neyertheless, auxious to ay ail them- 



sely< s of the fruits of scientific inyestigation 
for the better management of the farms of 
which they may haye charge. 

4. The Course for Graduates; intended for 
the accommodation of graduates of this and 
other institutions who may wish to continue 
their studies, wt.ether in the laboratory or in 
any other department, beyond the ordinary 
Full Course. 

The Faculty consists of fiye professors, two 
assistants in Analytical Chemistry, and a 
teacher for the Elementary Department. 
There are also Superintendents of the Farm, 
the Nursery, the Garden, the mechanical de- 
partment, and of the culinary department. 

The President, Dr. Eyan Pugh, has the re- 
putation of being a scholarly gentleman of 
energy and seal in the cause for the promo- 
tion of whioh the institution was established, 
and large results are anticipated from his 
management. We regret that his absence 
from the county, on the day of our yisit, pre- 
yented an interyiew that had been much de- 
sired on our part. Prof. Wilson, Vice Presi- 
dent, extended to us a warm welcome, howey- 
er, and kindly gaye us all desired information. 

The uliimaU control of this College is yested 
in a Board of Trustees, thirteen in number; 
nine of them being elected members and the 
remaining four members ex officio. The elec- 
tions are determined by the Executiye Com- 
mittee of the State Agricultural Society, and 
three delegates from each of the County Ag- 
ricultural Societies; three members being 
elected eyery year, and each member holding 
office for at least three years. The ex-offioios 
are the Goyernor and Secretary of State, the 
President of the institution, and the President 
of the State Agricultural Society. 

The financial condition of the Pennsylyania 
College of Agriculture is, perhaps, better than 
that of any similar institution in this conn- 
try. Began as the Farmers' High School of 
Pennsylyania, and relying, at first, upon yol- 
Uiitary contributions, it has had, since 1856, 
the date of incorporation, serere trials to puss 
through. The Bute was, at last, induced to 
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eonditionallj appropriate $S0,000 in aid of 
the enterprise ; and in 1859, while the build- 
ings were still incomplete, the sehod opened 
with 69 students on the first day ; the number 
rapidly rising to 119. The condition referred 
to was, that a like amount should be raised hy 
subscription, which was only accomplished 
after much delay and most pro? oking disap- 
pointments. 

In 1861, the State again appropriated the 
cum of $60,000, and this time without impos- 
ing conditions as before. A farm and build- 
ing site were generously donated by Gen. 
James IrTin, and other two hundred acres 
hare since been added. The scrip, authorised 
to be issued by the Interior Department, equi- 
ralent to 780,000 acres of Go? ernment land, 
has lately been awarded to this institution. 
So that now it has the promise of a total of 
property, including the congressional endow- 
ment, represented by about $l,t60,000. 

With such a foundation and such a begin- 
ning, and with so great and wealthy a State, 
moreoTcr, to further sustain it^ (here would 
seem to be full warrant for the prediction that 
within a short period the PennsylTania Agri- 
cultural College will haye taken high rank 
among (ho leading Industrial Colleges of the 
world. 



THE HOME- 



THE BABT SOUL. 

The baby new to enrth and ••kj, 
What time bia tender palm Is preescd 
Agatnst the drele of the bre«tt, 

Hu neTer thought that *• thU U I." 

Bat aa he growa he gather* nnch, 
And learni th# nee of *' I " nnd ** n^^V 
And finds '* I am not what I aee, 

And other than the things I tonch." 

So ronnda he to a aeparxte mind 
Fn-m wh<*ncH clear memory may begin, 
A« through th«* fram«* that binds him in 

Hl« isolation grows defined. 

This VM may Ke in blo^d aad brraih 
Which viae were fhiitless of their due, 
Had man to leem himself anew 

Beyond the aeoond Mrth of Bveth. 

— Jii Aftmoftani. 



"* SIOTealy 

Are farmers more sloTenly than other men 
who work in the «*irt 7 It may be they are, 
but I don't belioTe it No man who has used 
the gifts God has gi? en him, and he isn't 
worthy the name if he hasn't, would be so nt* 
terly regardless of the feelings of his wife an 
to enter the parlor where guests are assembled, 
in the same garb he wore in the barnyard. 

Po farmers soil their clothes more than ma- 
sons and painters? I think noL It is a dif- 
ferent kind of dirt, but it is dirt^ noTertheless; 
and I know many in all three professions 
whom I call model husbands, as far as neat- 
ness is concerned. No one wishes to see them 
''dressed up while about their work." It 
wouldnH be sensible for them to do so. No 
sane woman would think of donning a silk 
dress before entering the kitchen for the pnr^ 
pose of making pastries ; but in a neatly fit* 
ting calico dress, protected by a large bib 
apron, with her slecTes well rolled up, she 
does the honors of the kitchen. And when 
these duties hare been duly attended to^ a 
change of attire makes, in some eyes, a rtrj 
diff'erent person ; but I see the same cheeHbl 
countenance that was presiding OTor affairs 
in the kitchen in the early part of the day. 

It is just so with the model husbands I 
know. **0f course,'' when at work they are 
clothed in working habiliments; but on re- 
turning to the house for dinner or supper, in 
a small room prepared for the purpose, they 
remof e those unsightly boots, and slip their 
feet into slippers which their amiable wiTes 
or loTely daughters have prepared ; and, after 
doflSug the blue suit of frock and overalls, and 
performing the necessary ablutions, with hair 
neatly brushed, a linen coat donned, they are 
quite SB presentable as if they had jnst cone 
f^om the office or counting-room. 

Bo you say this is an Eastern pictar« ? It 
is, but one which, I am happy to sayi I haTO 
also seen in the West. 

Slovenly husbands, who try your wifs*a 
patience and mortify her so often, do you gay 
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yoQ can't watte bo much time? Time is pre-. 
ciouB, I know ; but you will be more than 
oompensated for the little yu lose, by her 
happiness, saying nothing of your own. Try 
it a while. Hare some place in the wood- 
house— ah I I forgot that the wocd-house of a 
Western farmhouse is wholly out of doors — 
well, have some plaoe where you can make 
yourself presentable before sitting down to 
dinner; but, for pity's sake, don't lake the 
kitchen, flaToring the food with the aroma of 
the barnyard, and seasoning it with the per- 
fumed dust ftrom your clothes. I prefer pep- 
per and salt. My friend, did you woo and 
win your wife in that unwholesome garb 7 I 
think not. 

Now, slatternly wife, a word, if you please, 
with you. Are you always careful of your 
appearance when in yoil^hnsband's presence? 
Did he CTer see you before your marriage with 
fh>wsled hair and soiled dress, with the hooks 
half off and then pin ned orer ? Did he win yon 
In such a costume? If so, then I don't pity 
him now. But I belioTe yon both were scrupu- 
lously neat in those days when the court sat 
often, and sometimes held to a late hour. Are 
you as oareful of the display of slack habits 
and irritabilities of temper now as when in 
blushing maidenhood? Did you say **it makes 
no difference now, for he is mine?" Tes, he 
is yours, bound by the laws of God and man ; 
but do you keep him by your side with the 
silken cords of love? Did you, soon after 
you entered the marriage relation, when you 
ilrHt detected those sloTcnly habits in your 
liege lord, gently suggest the propriety of a 
ehange of clothing, and delicately place the 
garments in his way, and also set him. a pat- 
tern of cleanliness yourself? 

Mother, how are you training your sons and 
joar daughters? To habits like their father'o 
to aiiDoy and rend%r unhappy some other be- 
ing in the future? Or are yon endeaTorIng 
to make of them what yon wish their father 
was? Do you say you can do nothing. with 
sucli an example before them? Who moulds 
the elilld, If not the mother? Often, Tery 
oflen, bare I been pained at the training some 



children reeeiTe. I do not mean, those who 
grow up wild, without any discipline whater- 
er, unless a knock on one side and. a corres- 
ponding one on the other, to produce an equi- 
librium, be dignified with that name; but I 
refer to what is giyen by the self-styled de- 
yoted mother. 

Is it dcTotion in a mother to wait upon a 
child who is much more ready of limb than 
she, picking up playthings after they have 
been scattered on the floor, putting the room 
to rights which has been disordered, placing 
the chairs, which have been huddled together 
for the purpose of playing meeting or railroad, 
back in their respective places? Sonny doesn't 
want to put things away, and mamma can do 
it; she'd rather than to hurt sonny's feelings. 
The child undresses at night., and every arti- 
cle of clothing is in a separate place, or else 
left) just as taken oiF, on the floor. Who shall 
pick them up and place them ready for the 
morning? Sonny? Ah not Sonny d esn't 
want to, and mamma can do it just as well. 

Mother, are you training your child to hab- 
its of order and neatness? Order is Heav- 
en's first law, |nd if the grand principle is 
acquired in youth, 'tis lasting, for nature em- 
phatically teaches that as ** the twig is bent, 
the tree is inclined." Are you fitting Sonny 
for a careful and agreeable husband, and Sissy 
to be a model wife? Stop and think. 

Sallt Sfinstbr. 



Harrtage. 

Marrisge is to a woman at once the saddest 
and happiest event of her life; it is the prom- 
ise of future bliss raised on the death of the 
present enjoyment. She quits her home, her 
parents, her companions, her amusements— 
everything on which she has hitherto depend- 
ed for comfort, for affection, for kindness and 
for pleasure. 

Her parents, by whose advice she had dared 
to impart the very embryo thought nnd feel- 
ing; her brother who has played with her, by 
turns the counsellor and the counselled; and 
the younger children, to whom she has hither- 
.10 been the mother and playmate, — ^all are to 
be left at one fell stroke, every former tie is 
loosened, the spring of every action is changed, 
and she flies with joy into the untrodden 
paths before her. Buoyed up by the confidence 
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of requited loTe, she bids a fond and graieAil 
adieu to the life that is past, and turns irith 
excited hopes and joyous anticipation to the 
happiness to come. Then woe to the man who 
blights such fair hopes ! who can treacherous- 
ly lure such a heart from its peaceful eigoy- 
ment and the watchfiil protection of home — 
who can, coward- like, break the illusions 
which liaye won her and destroy the confidence 
which loye had inspired. — Ex, 



The LoTf of Hone. 



The following noble sentiments were uttered 
by Daniel Webster. They are, indeed, pearls 
of the rarest value. 

'*It is only shallow-minded pretenders who 
make either distinguished origin a matter of 
personal merit, or obscure origin a matter of 
personal reproach. ▲ man who is not asham- 
ed of himself, need not be ashamed of his 
early condition. It did happen to me to be 
born in a log cabin, raised among the snow 
drifts of New Hampshire, at a period so early 
that when the smoke first rose from its rude 
chimney and curled over the frozen hills, 
there was no similar eyidence of a white man's 
habitation between it and the settlements on 
the rivers of Canada. Its remains still exist. 
I make it an annual visit. I carry my child- 
ren to it, to teach them the hardships endured 
by the generation before them. I love to 
dwell on the tender recollections, the kindred 
ties, the early affections, and the narration 
and incidents which mingle with all I know 
of this primitive family abbde; I weep to 
think that none of those who inhabited it are 
now among the living; and if ever I fiail in 
affectionate veneration for him who raised it, 
and defended it against ssfVage violence and 
destruotion, cherished all domestic comforts 
beneath its roof, and, through the fire and 
blood of seven years' revolutionary war, 
shrunk from no toil, no sacrifice to serve his 
country, and to raise his children to a condi- 
tion better than his own, may my name and 
the name of my posterity be blotted from the 
memory of mankind." 



gC^ Suspicion is the palsy of the heart; 
fear is a chain of ice upon the tongue. Half 
words are worse than silence; and either is 
death to conversation. A man to be genuine 
to himself, must believe and be believed, most 
trust and be trusted. The scowl of a doubt 
quenches the charm of conversation as quick- 
ly as the shadow of a hawk dtses the song of a 
bird. 



19* Babies are the tyrants of the world. 
The emperor ttust tread softly; baby sleeps. 
Moxart must hush his nascent requiem; baby 
sleeps. PUdias mustdrop his hammer and 



ehisel; baby sleeps, 
baby tletps. 



Demosthenes, be dumb ; 



THB «OL»Blf BVNSKT. 

T6« golden mh it« minor fpreads 

B«Doath the golden iklea. 
And but a narrow strip between 

01 land and shadow lies. 

The cloudlike rock, the rocklike clouds, 

Dissolved in glory, float ; 
And midway of the radiant flood 

Hangs silently the boat. 

The sea is bat another sky. 

The sky a tea as well ; 
And whieh is earth, and which the heavens, 

The eye ean scarcely tell. 

So when tram us li(b*B evening's honr, 

Soft fading shaU deMxnd, 
May glor}, bom of earth and heaven, 

The earth and heaven blend. Lohspsllow. 



HEALTH AND DISEASE. 



How we Abuse oar Btomaclis. 

No other civilized people, probably, are ac- 
customed to abuse tlieir stomachs so badly as 
we Americans of thj United States. Our food 
is often badly ohosen, still more frequently 
spoiled in cooking, and always eaten in utter 
disregard of all dietetic rules. We eat far too 
much flesh-meat) especially pork, in its most 
objectionable form, and loo little bread, vege- 
tables and fruits. Our hot, soda-raised bis- 
ouits, hot griddle^akes, saturated with butter, 
and the hot, black, intolerable coffee^ whioh 
form the staple of our breakfast, are, In the 
way in whioh they are taken, among the most 
deleterious ariioles ever put upon a table. 

Pies are another American abomination, 
and have no small share in our iU health to 
answer for. The minoe pie, as it is generally 
made, is the climax of abominations. Some 
describe it as "very white and indigestible 
at the top, very moist and ind^estible at the 
bottom, and untold horrors in the middle." 
Even our bread is unwholesome. It is made 
of the finest of fine flour, and fermented un- 
til its natural sweetness and a large portion 
of its nutritive elements are deatroyedi or 
raised with those poisonous chemioals^ ooda 
and ovesfli ef tartar. In either case it is un- 
fit to be eaten. The rich cakes which our 
good housekeepers deem so indispensabU, are 
atill worse, and se on. 

Now, add to our badly ohosen dishes and 
objeolioiiable oookery, the rapid eating and 
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imperfMt masiiofttioii, and the continaally in- 
tempted digestion which o^r intense and fe- 
verish life necessitates, and we have a com- 
plication of abuse which would, one must 
belieye, have long since destroyed the vital 
stamina of any people not originally endowed 
with marvellous physical powers. — Emit to- 
wards Pkyncal P^rfeeUon. 



DOMBSUC ECONOMY. 



A Talk in tke litchea-AlMttt litchens. 

BT MBS. HOTT. 

Most women regard cooking 'as the merest 
drudgery, a sort of menial service to be en- 
dured when it cannot be avoided. And who 
wonders ? Besides the low estimate that is 
put upon cooking as an art, the room where 
the family cook must spend much of her time^ 
is the most uninviting place in the house, and 
the wages paid when an employee is charged 
with its performance rate lower than the 
compensation for any other kind of labor. 
This tells the whole story. * 

It was in my thought to describe one or two 
kitchens, but I will save myself the trouble 
by asking you to go and look at your own. 
Your own'j Whom am I talking to 7 My hon- 
est meaning is, the individual who owns the 
kitchen, the man w>o built the house, and who 
xrill sell it, when he sees fit, and build another. 
The kitchen I am talking about belongs to 
you, and if you don't live in a shanty, if you 
pretend to have lipartments for the various 
uses of household comfort and decency, I am 
safe ; there being a thousand chances to one 
against it, that the place where your break- 
fast is prepared is not the place "where you 
would choose to read your papers or ask a 
friend to sit down. 

But jour wife or your Biddy keeps it look- 
ing 80 ! There it is again. The brains of the 
woman whom, out of all the world, yon have 
ehoaen for your companion, whose qualities 
yoa deliberately propose to have transmitted 
to joixr children, are here balanced by those of 
the maid to whose stupidity yon grudge the pit- 



tance of her small dues. There are few men or 
women who have such an inheritance of noble 
qualities as that they are above the influence 
of occupations and surroundings. 

But a man cannot be expected to provide 
two kitchens, or, when his vrife takes charge 
of its routine, to move its fixtures into the 
parlor. Of course not. But this can be dene. 
When the new house is building, or the old 
one going through the repairs that time brings 
round, the kitchen may properly claiin a share 
of that expense and taste bestowed elsewhere. 
A little less in the parlor, sitting-room and 
chambers, and a little more of both conven- 
ience and taste in the kitchen, and the balance 
will soon be discovered in the better regula- 
Cions and tempers of the chmrge iaffaitu of 
the little world of home. 

And where there is no building or repair- 
ing going on, there is no good jreason why the 
kitchen, just as it is, should be the receptacle 
of all the odds and ends of that dilapidation 
of clothing and implements so frequently 
discovered in the kitchens df farm houses. 
You men, at least, who own your own farms, 
can afford to have a bit of room, or enclosure 
of some sort, where you can do the first rough 
stamping off of mud and snow, hang up your 
drenched garments, black your boots, oil your 
harnesses, in short, attend to general tinkering 
and make yourselves so presen talkie that your 
wife will be glad to see you crossing the 
threshold of her kitchen. 

But the expense of all this. Expense I Did 
you ever figure on the cost of a good-for-noth- 
ing, slabbed-up, rickety old kitchen, with a 
stove that smoked, a wood-box that leaked, a 
bench without legs, a slouch dress and a scold- 
ing wife, with the smudge of old bridles, boots, 
coats, babies and dogs, all mixing in with the 
fumes of the dinner pot, as compared with 
that of a neat little room where everything 
looked as if it was accustomed to being where 
yeu found it, and so completely in place that 
there was no comer left for rubbish, and your 
wife stepped aronnd in clean s'ckings and 
tidy hair, as if thU kitchen, at least, had a 
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miatresB whose temper had not been soured 
bj contact with miserable surroandings. 

The expense of a kitchen, well proTided, 
well kepi, and as inTiting in all its appoint- 
ments as any part of the domioil a familj 
calls home I Don't ^Ik. It will be a high 
day in the history of our ciyilixation, and an 
economical day. in the finances of households, 
when mistress and maid gite thought to the 
fitness of kitchen attire as is now giren to 
the appropriateness of pai lor costume, and 
that will be a great day for kitchens, built, 
then, on purpose, rather than from the leay- 
ings unfit for other uses. 



Bei aothes by Mall. 



I had heard of it^ and thought this late 
sererely cold weather a good time to test tie 
warmth of a newspaper. 

Did I sleep under just a paper the night of 
the first of January? No; that night I add- 
ed a blanket, fleecy warm and double, which 
amounted to addiog two. But one of the still 
Tery cold nights of the first week of the year, 
I removed a comfort from my bed, and sup- 
plied its place with papers spread between 
the blankets. Slept nicely. The next night 
I remoTed a new double blanket, spreading 
the papers between the one left. Nobody 
missed iL The following night I dispensed 
with the second double blanket, laying the 
papers between a single blanket and the 
spread. Warni feet and pleasant dreams for 
two. The fourth night I handed up my last 
blanket to a closet shelf, the papers rustling, 
this lime, between the sheet and a Marseilles 
sprea<i. For myself, 1 never slept more com- 
fortably, but, towards day, my bedfelluw 
grumbled a little, and proposed the comprom- 
ise of a light blanket to tuck up his side. 

The bed upon which we slept is a hair mat- 
trnes, the bed room adjoining a parlor with fire; 
our wood Btove is of that decent sort which, 
when dHmpera are properly turned, finds us 
coals for^ho morning. A window, in either 
bedroom or sitting-room, is left down at the 
top, 'Whatever the weather. 



These facts are stated, not because I think 
newspapers, as bedclothes, preferable to other 
kinds, but that there are' times t^hen they may 
be used with adrantage. Take half a doxen 
sheets, worn beyond serrice, and between each 
two tack your papers, so that they can be con- 
Ycniently handled, and while the price of cot- 
ton batting is advanced so far beyond econom- 
ical use, and blankets double the old cost, tbese 
will supply yon in the emergencies of weath- 
er, or a houseful. Mas. Hott. 



Indian Meal Pastry. 



This recipe may have been given before, but 
it is good enough to be tried again. Farmers' 
wives who haTc access to the top of the milk, 
we city ladies seldom see, will be prepared to 
do it justice. 

Prepare pumpkin in the usual way, and thin 
it with good milk, adding as much real cream 
as you can spare. Your baking plate should 
have smooth sides, such as you find in the 
common yellow earthen ware. Butter as for 
any pie, and then sift on corn meal eyenly to 
the thickness of an ordinary crusL Dip in 
your pumpkin with care, allowing it to settle 
gradually ffom the centre to the edge, until 
the dish is just full. Bake with a little quick- 
er fire than usual. 



CAnnoT Pudding.— TlUa may be made as 
squash pudding, (see Dec. No.) using a pint 
of well stirred and sifted carrot to throe pints 
of bread. 

^JL. 

Suffor Sauee — Boil a pint of sifted brown 
sugar; add a cup of sweet cream. — Mrt, 
Mann't Oook Book. 

CHURtiuiO IN WiNTsa.^-Yon cannot get but- 
ter out of milk if there is none in it. Feed 
the cows well, and thus secure good milk, and 
theie is not much trouble in churning, CTcn 
in winter. Keep the cream in a warm room 
till it turns somewhat sour. Let the churn 
be scalded before putting in the cream, so that 
it will be well lieated through and not cool the 
cre.im. Let the creHOi be at a temperature of 
(5o** to 70°, nnd there will not be much difficul- 
ty in making the butter come. We see it 
stated thiitif a little rennet is added to the 
cream just before churning, it will help mn- 
terially We think this quite likely, aa it 
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would help to gonorftta Isetio aoid. Bai do 
not put in too mueh. — Omustt Farmer » 



TOUTH'S COBMER. 




Tlie People of tke ]>eiert. 

A BBDOVIir ABAB. 
BT MBS. HOTT. 

Well now, this is a ohange, from the ioe- 
borgs oC Polar soas to tho 'glowing sands of 
Arabia. Jnst think of it, the thousands of 
miles, the lands of beauty and wonder, and 
the homos of ohildren thai lie between 1 

Arabia— haren't yeu found your plaee yet? 
I tlioughi yon went to sohool. I don't talk to 
children who don*i; and w^le yon are find^ 
ing out whether this oountry is in Europe, 
Asia or America, I will go on in company 
with those who haye studied Geography and 
haren't forgotten their lessons. 

A Bedouin Arab I How different this fierce 
wild face from those of our Esquimaux kin 
whose pictures we brought you last month I 
Those poor Icelanders want little beside fish 
and fun to keep them aliye, but this new 
cousin of 'ours, this strange, wild man of the 
desert, he wants eTerything-^flocks, earayans 
and power. Tou can see this plainly enough 
in the yery look of him. That warm, brown 
face, those black, flashing eyes, and that in- 
tent expression of being after something, be- 
long to no other people under the sun but 
thcfle Arabians who, when they find what they 
want Uke it. 



The country in which they liye, as well as 
the nature that is in them, make them the hot- 
blooded, restless people they are; for Arabia, 
more than any other land, is the land whose 
stories keep our eyes open. There, instead of 
grass, trees, flowers and brooks, God has 
spread out sand, clean, fiery, glistening sand; 
and oyer this Just the sky, fiery and glisten- 
ing toe. In some portions of the country it 
neyer rains, and what riyers are there, and 
the rains that do fall, are soon lost amid the 
drifting sands that drink up moisture as 
would the red coals of a furnace. 

As a people, the Arabs are diyided into 
three classes: those who occupy the towns of 
the more habitable parts of the country^ those 
who till what little farm land there is beside 
streams and in 'the coolness of mountain 
shadows, and these Bedouins, who are the old 
stock, more numerous than the rest, and who 
liye by roaming and plunder. They are the 
descendants of Ishmael, the son of Hagar, 
and you wi\l find in the Bible how the Angel 
of the Lord told Abraham that the posterity 
of this child, Ishmael, should be as the stars 
of heayen for number, but that they should be 
wild men, with their hand against eyery 
man's* hand, and eyery man's hand against 
them. 

This prophecy has been fulfilled by the mil- 
lions of these wild, wandering Arabs, who 
haye been the terror of neighboring nations, 
and who show no mercy to those whom they 
oyertake in pursuit of subsistence and gain. 
But they haye a superstitious notion that 
those who come to them come from God, and 
to such they are most hospitable, and besides 
taking care of them as guests, they help them 
on their way when the time of leaying comes. 
Tet these yery persons, falling into their 
hands under other circumstances, share the 
fate of the common enemy, and an enemy is 
anybody who has anything a Bedouin wants. 
Their manner of Hying, worship and goy- 
ernment are as simple as can be. They dwell 
in tents, and subsist upon the milk of goats 
with such barley and dates as are secured by 
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trafBo or force. They wear no clothing sate 
a coarse sandal and a woolen garment girded 
at the loins, except, sometimes on long Jour- 
neys, a coTering for the head, as seen in the 
pictare. 

The J worship God — the God of the great, 
red, flaming sky, and of the Bacred Well, 
wliich, as they find it now and then upon the 
desert waste, is indeed the Water of Life. 
Their goTcrnment is that known as the Patri- 
archal, by Tirtue of which the oldest man in 
a tribe, or a number of united tribes, is su- 
preme in all matters of public policy. He is 
oalled the Sheik, and whether in general or 
indlTidual affairs, he is rcTorenced next to 
God himself. 



Somethings, and Somethings net. 

nr MES. HOTT. 

I am titling here by my winter Are ; 

I «m all alone and half a«le«p. 

Mow iMk't it itraagei my little friend, 

When I never aaw 700 in all my Itft^ 

Or heard your name, or the place you llTe— 

That place being off five mllei, or four, 

Or it may be a hnndred, a thooMnd, or more— 

Strange, I My, that I ■honld pretand 

To be able to tell yon ae well ae yonr eliter, 

Af well ai yoonel^ yovr mother or annt, 

Jffthvw yon look, and h«w yon an ^petted; 

How old you are, and what you are doing; 

By what sort of fire and by what sort of light, 

Ton are reading the U&es I am writiag to-night— 

Tell whether you're one of a good many other, 

Or if you have any eieter or brother ; 

If one !• a baby, if any are older. 

And If a dog It i% or a cat, 

Liee aeleep at your lisot on that nice warm mat, 

And about that laet time your prayen were forgot,— 

Tell whether you llTt in the oountry or town, 

Your ichool hooae red, or whita^ or brown— 

Tell whether you go to school or not. 

And if your teacher le MIn, or is Mr— 

All about what you studyand what yon like best, 

And which page of your oopj-hook has that big blot, 

And which of your shoestrings is all in a knot. 

When I tell you all these and a good deal beside, 

You will say " Oh, how strange t " with your syes opene«l 

wide, 
And strange It would be—for, of course, I can't. 



fUSF* A debtor seyerely questioned as to the 
reason of bis not paying a just debt replied : 
V Solomon was a very wise man, and Sampson 
a Tory strong one, but neither of them could 
pay his debts without money." 



I haTe coma of an andant ilook. 

I wear the hne of the cload and the roek. 

I am one you all haT* seen; 

I sit on your knees, or your kaaes between. 

Yen. can spell me as you think best, 

But the Btraighter you spell me the sooner Fm guessed. 

My whole Is but a single word. 

Spell me right, and my lint is tha third ; 

Spell me wrong, and sprtl ma your worst, 

Howerer jon spell me, my second is fint ; 

Spell me all, and you'll plainly see 

You can spell me but once from A to Z. 

Hiatorieal Enigma, — I am composed of three 
letters. 

My 1 stands for two famous Generals, one 
of the Old, and one of the New World. 

My 2 for two celebrated battle fields, one of 
the Old, and one of the New World. 

My 8 for two great political parties, one of 
the Old, and one of the Now World. 

My whole is the thing most talked of since 
the war. 

Omimefrtim.— In what color should a secret 
be kept? 

PuzzU, — A man has 144 acres of land, and 
saTCS for hinieelf 86, taken out as » square 
(me /oMA). Tell me how to divide tlia rest 
so that Aur boys shall share equally, and 
each piece of land be the same shape. 

ANSWBBS. 

To Enigma in last No. — Snow, 

To Geographical Enigma — FoUmuu; sent in 
by Augusta 8. May well, Baraboo; H.B.Wil- 
liams, Palmyra; Temperance Canr, Dekorra; 
W. Bewick, Windsor; Miss MoNurlin, Sox* 
touTille; 8. R. BellfElkhorn; J. F. Barker, 
er, Arena; Elisabeth G. Allen, Berlin; J.D. 
E., Dodgerille ; and W. J. Sherman, Eagle. 

To Conundrum.— >'* Because they have stud- 
ded (studied) the hearens for ages." 

To Puisle.-^For fhiit, the date; for fiower, 
two lips (tulips); for animal, the hair (hare); 
sent in by Temperance Carr, Dekorra. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



te Ui« 84 uid 4th of February gives prom< 
iM of being largely atieiMled. Let oTorybody 
come. 

The importance ef such gi^therings to epread 
broadeMt the facia elicited by the experience 
of each fanner daring the past eeaaon cannot 
be overestimated, and, it is hoped, will not 
be overlooked by those interested in the suc- 
cess of this new branch of industry. Come 
with specimens of products and tufts of seed. 
Come one^ come all; and you will not regret 
the investment of time or money. It will pay 
many fold in your next year's operations. 



A Friend ef tlie rlgkt Sert.~«* Go Then 
•Bd do llkewlae I '* 

Dr. Hott :— Stimulated by visions of fine 
grapes and a valuable book, I have been get- 
ting up a club for the Fabjixr. I have taken 
it eight years myself, and have often advised 
my neighbors to take it, with but poor success 
but since you have concluded to pay your 
subscribers so liberally for taking the very 
best agricultural paper published in the coun- 
try, they have concluded to try it, and I think 
the most of the list I send you will continue 
to lake it, even if you should offer no more 
premiums. I send enclosed the amount for 
thirteen subscribers (918 40). « • I in- 
tend to send you some more subscribers, and 
when I send the next list I will send a list of 
selected premiums. JSUt^en of thit list are new 
tuhMcribert, 

What about binding the Farmer ? Do you 
bind as usual at old prices 7 And what about 
this unprecedentedly cold weather? Will it 
kill our fruit trees, as it did in 1866? Doc- 
tors and editors should know. 

D. M. Minor. 
KVB1009, Jma. 11, 1864. 

Akbwbr. — Our warmest thanks, friend Mi- 
nor, for your zeal and energy so successfully 
employed in behalf of the Farkbb. A regi- 
ment of such workers would enable us to 
make our paper beyond ^all question the best 
agrieoltnral journal in the world. We do 



bind the FAmxn, and at • the sasas terms as 
heretefsre (dO cents). As to the weather, the 
All Qeod Director of mnndane affairs alone 
knows jnst how it came abont. Fmii treee 
may not have been i^inred. at all, and winter 
wheat is well aaailed. It is the thawing and 
fireesing ef early spring, more than the in* 
tense cold of winter, that ruins our fruit trees 
now and then. — ^BnnoR. 



Ttf Wmtnmmrt Fr«USt Savclivmf 4ke. 

Mm. BniTOR:--Jbielosed*please ftnd eight 
dollars &r suhsor^tiens to the Farmeu fur 
the year 1864. We have prevailed on a f«w 
of the old sinners to turn into the right road, 
and subscribe for and try it. I think it will 
pay any man who simply has an idea of try- 
ing to raise fruits. 

The Sorghum question has come up about 
h«re somewhat, and some are getting interest- 
ed in the culture of the cane. One of my 
neighbore wanted I should write to you, and 
see if you eonld give us, Uiengh yeor jonr^ 
nal, as to who manoHuiuies the best miUs, 
eraporators, &e.— in short, the best machinery 
to purchase for the manuCsoiure of the cane; 
what would be the cost of a mill and evapo- 
rator, and what is the best kind of cane, and 
where some good seed could be procured. 

0. L. Glazisr. 

FAuniUs Deo. so, 18GS. 

[All this we will give you in next No. You 
had bettor come to the Convention. — Editor.] 



Write tor tbe Farmer X 

Long wintor evenings and stormy days af- 
ford to the farmer, and many others, leisure 
for reading and writing. Friends, give us 
the benefit of your thoughto and experience. 
Don't neglect it. 



Bee Areteloa on m^rgtkum. 

In this number. The array of facto and 
figures in the eztracto ttom the U. 8. Agricul- 
tural fiepoart will, doubtless, surprise every 
eno who has net kept posted on the progress 
of Sorghum-growing since the beginning of 
this war* 



IC= 
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We luid designed giviog in January and 
Febraafy are neeesf arilj crowded along to a 
later period in the winter. Important dntiea 
at home, together with rather poorer health 
than nf nal, hare made it impoosiblo for ve to 
get away hitherto. It may be poaeiUe for mm 
to reach a few points in Dane and the acUo^* 
ing counties in the latter part of Febmaiy 
and in March, shoald the farmers feel disposed 
to make the snrangements. The fnends in 
oounties more reAote, who liaTO so kindly 
urged ns to rieit and talk to their people, most 
«wait a little longer." 



Tke SorffliBaa GoBventloB 

Called for February 8d, and 4th, giTes prom- 
ise of being largely attended ; seTeral manu- 
facturers will be represented by a fine show 
of mills, cTsporators, and other apparatus. 
Let there be a general turn-out of all who 
feel an interest in this important subject 



M HataMes 'wliaaa 'W* sa^vr Im Bttrapo.**— 
This series, begun in last No., is interrupt- 
ed this month by the pressure of other matter 
and the fiilnre of cuts. 



CoaaaannieatlOMa 

From Messrs. Hanfori, Topping, West, Mil 
ler, Cotton, Plumb, Fellows, and others, ar- 
rived too late for our use this month, and will 
appear in next number. 



Sketel&es of Travel Im Oreai Britalm 

Will be commenced in another number. 
Visits to Windsor Castle, the grave of the 
poet Gray, the birthplace and home of Shak 
speare, to the great manufacturing, ooal-min- 
ing and farming districts; journeyings to 
Edinburgh, the home of Sir Walter Scott, 
through the Highlands of Scotland; and a 
running glance at Irelsnd, are on the pro- 
gramme. For this mcnth we are crowded out 



Affrteultmral, Hartlemltural, 

And other like associations appear to be 
waking up all over the country, East and 
West. It Is to be hoped that Wisconsin will 
not be oontent to always lag in the rear. 



Corraetion* 

Substitute the following table for one on 
page 66, which Is incorrectly printed : 

Wheat p«r 100 Ibi „.140 01,05 per to. 

OaU •* ..................1,10 0,50 •* 

Ctorn •• 1,10 S-M « 

Wgol «« 1,90 0,88 pwlh. 



Tl^e Destrwetlan af Tnrlcay— 

*'The Inevitable turkey," we mean, not the 
Ottoman Empire. BCr. Wm. KoUoek, ef Belle- 
ville, is responsible for our eating our vordi on 
this subject. We beg the injured bird's par- 
don. If there are any more rare speoimens 
like the one friend K. presented, we have no 
objections to their living a little longer; pro- 
vided, always, that we shall, In like manner, 
be entrusted with the duty of finally putting 
them out of the way. 



BOOKS AND PAMPHLET& 



Report of the National Agricultural Depart- 
ment for the year 1862. A careful examina- 
tion of this large and handsome volume pre- 
pares us to say much more in its favor than 
we have space for in this number, and the 
Commissioner, who has so kindly furnished 
us with several copies, will excuse our delay 
in duly noticing its important contents, and 
the various suggestions and recommendations 
he has seen fit therein to make to Congress. 
Only this we will say : It embodies more val- 
uable practical matter of immediate national 
interest to the agriculture of the country than 
any previous volume since agricultural re- 
ports were first published by the Government. 
It does the Commissioner and his able stalT 
great credit, and will accomplish much good 
by its wide distribution. 

The Commissioner's recommendation as to 
an Experimental Farm for the use of the De- 
partment, is worthy of early adoption by Con- 
gress. 



NOTICES OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Mr* At VI cod 

Of Lake Mills, adtertiees his Grapes. Wa 
have already published a report— see Novem- 
ber numbei^— on the thrifty and enterpriaiag 
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BiMiftgement of Mr. Atwood't nunwj and 
▼ineyasd, and have pleMUM in reoommt&ding 
hU stoek to oor readers. 



Mr. WUley 

AdTerlisee nursery stoek. He is already 
well known to most of oor readers. 



■•« Tentk Am««al Report 

Of the Podge County Mutual Insnranoe Co. 
We mean just what we say when we state it 
as our eonyiction that this is one of the sound- 
est and most oarefully managed Companies in 
the West. 



Dr. Cook 

Of Madison, inrites an inspeotion of work 
aa Dentist We hare personally tried it to 
our great satisfaotion. He is professionally 
well educated, is up with all the modem im- 
proToments, and is, in all respeots, well 
worthy the confidence of the public. 



Tke State JonrBai 

AdTortises in this number. Being the old- 
est paper now published at the Capital, it 
needs no introduction from us. Bead its list 
of terms, and remember that home papers are 
more desirable than foreign ones. 

Rotter * Ha«id««ks 

Of Toledo, Ohio, again adrertise their ex- 
tensire Nursery stock. 

PtTBLISHERS' CORNER. 



A erwMbler at Ijast I 

The FAunn has, of late, been so unirersal- 
ly commended, that we hare sometimes 
thought it would be a luxury to hare some- 
body grumble a little Well, a grumbler has 
at last turned up, in the person of a gentle- 
man who dates his letter at Sussex, Waukesha 
Co. But, as he does not deign to particular- 
ise the grounds of his general dissatisfaction^ 
we are forced to the oonolusion that, even in 
this oase^ the complaint is referable to a 
"dun" for arrearages shameftdly neglected^ 
rather than to any rery serious fault of the 
paper. 

We hare no idea that the Vammmm is perfect. 



It would be diffiodlt to And a pattr-thal U.^ 
And, if such an one were to be found, 'oon« 
oeited fhult-Anders, who neter pay their sub-' 
scrlptions until after haying been punched 
for the third or fourth time, would be the last 
to really sustain it. 

If there are any more delinquents of this 
same ilk, we haTc no otjeotions to their grum- 
bling and stopping the papei^-|n-oeMM olwiys 
that they pay up ihmr Am, 



A Reader wlie yajrs ta AdTaaee* 

PvBUssnns FAmmn: — Enclosed please ftnd 
one dollar to pay, for myself,* the present 
yearns subscription for the excellent Wuoov- 
siir Fabuxe. I am greatly pleased with the 
improTcments you are constantly making up- 
on the paper, and often wonder how any in- 
telligent farmer can consent to depriye him- 
sels of the luxury of reading it 
Respeotfdlly yours. 

Enos M. Philips. 

AxoTHsn or tu samx SonT.^Messnu Hott 
& Caxpbill: — ^Enclosed please ftnd $1 for the 
FABMsn for 1864. It pleased me that you 
stated in the December No. that the subscrip- 
tions came in so finely. Every farmer who 
can read the English language, should be tk 
subscriber for the Fabhxe, and if he intends 
to plant an orchard, I don't see how he can do 
without it. I can couTinoe anybody of this, 
if he will come and see my young trees which 
I have planted since I became a reader of the 
FAnnxn. If any one should ask me what has 
become of those planted fifteen years ago, I 
can only show them the bare ground. I in- 
tend to send you an article on this subject for 
the next Tolume. So send the old friend along. 
John F. Gkatks. 

HoxtT Cbhk, Bte. 29, 1863. 
[So long as letters of this sort come pouring 
in b> the hundred, it will be hard to conylnce 
us that the Faeickk is not doing a good Work. 
—Pubs.] 



«« Grape Vines *e. te Sell 1 >' 

. No; you must order of the best nursery- 
men dinet. 
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THE WliSCONSIN FABMEB. 



W^Hidii Mk ftiUntion to our Prospeotiis 
OB ooTor. ▲ UiUo further time to Uioso who 
have »ot hoea qoito ready to fond in their 
dollars and liata of aamet, has been granted. 



••-reral Ill«str»tloM8 

Ordered for this number were delayed on 
the way, and arriTod too late for use. Next 
month, and hereafter, the Fabmbs will be 
made more attractiro in this respect. 



NEWS SUMMARY. 



INDUSTRIAL AFFAIRS. 



tional members of the EzecutiTO Committee 
are John RIehardson, E. L. Nash, G. D. Moaaor. 

A. D. Obat. 



Komaska Oa. Aff. Sootety. 

Ihe following is a list of the offioers af the 
Society:— Samoal K Tarbell, Presidont; P. 
H. Wood, Vioe President; J. H. Benedict, Sec- 
retary; J. D. Fowler, Treaanver. 

J. J>. FOWUEK. 



STATE AFFAIRS. 



Agrlealtaral Cottvcntlon of Illlvols. 

The Agricultural Convention lately held at 
Springfield, IHinois, was an occasion of great 
interest. Delegates were present ftrom many 
of the counties, and beneficial results can 
hardly fail to follow. Resolutions were adopt- 
ed, urging the importance ef united action, of 
concentrating all the efforts of the ftiends of 
industrial education upon the upbuilding of 
one institution "entirely untrammelled by 
any other institution now in operation," and 
npon sereral other matters of interest. Illi- 
nois is a great and wealthy State, and should 
early establish a noble Agricultural College. 

The niinois State Fair for 1864 is to com- 
mence Sept 12. 



Th.9 MooUmg af tUe Kx» CMavltte* 

Of the State Agricultural Sooiety will con^- 
menoe on the 2d inst., and continue until the 
oompletion of busineaa. 



St. Croix Ca« Aff* BoeUty. 

Dbab Sib : — The amount paid into the treas* 
nry of this Society the past year, as shown by 
the Treasurer's report, is one hundred and 
thirty-fire dollars and seTenty-fire cents; 
which amount was cBpended in the payment 
of preminms, and fitting up Fair Grounds. ' 

The Officers elect are:— Wm. Martin, Presi- 
dent; T. D. Hall, Stirling Jones, C. A. Uall, 
Yioe PresldenU; Wn. M. Otis, Treasurer; S. 
Cnrtis Simonds, Recording Seeretary; A. F. 
Gallop, Corresponding SecreUry. Theaddi- 



Tke markets 

* Are still more fsTorable to farmers. Wheat 
has advanced three to four cents per bvahel 
sinoo last month. Other prodncta are looking 
upward. 

Milwaukee, Jan. 18. 

Flour— Quiet, sales of 125 bbls spring at 
5,25. 

Wheat — Adyanced. Sales spring No. 1, in 
store 121i@1212. No. 2, 112. 

Barley — ^Firm. No. 2, in store, J,15| No. I. 
1,20. Oats--quiet Sales at 59c. 

Dressed Hogs—Receipts 4,869 head ; market 
quiety price unchanged, with sales diriding on 
200 lbs. at 6,50@7,50. 

Gold— l,56r.r)l,57. 

New York, Jan. 18. 

Flour— 7,95fa^7,0O extra State; 7,50@7,75 
Ohio. 

Wheat— 1,50(0)1,60 for Chicago Spring; 1,58 
@1,58 for Milwaukee dub; 1,60(^^1,66 Win- 
ter Red. 

Com— in store, 1,26. Oats— 92(^,98o. Pork 
steady. Lard lZ(a}lie. 

Wool— Native fleeces 77@88; extra pulled 
78(??.79c. Gold 1,54@1,55. 



Tk* Oo'Tontar's Hcaaaipo 

DeliTored on the 14th, is a sound document, 
and does his Excellency much credit Tlio 
finances of the State and the claims of the 
industrial interests have, perhaps, noTar bean 
more clearly and satisfactorily set fortlu In 
our next number we shall publish axtracta 
ftrom those portions which relate to the Indus* 
try of the State. 
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C«iiTened en the 18th uli. The fellowiDg is 
an official list of the momheri of both Houtet. 
" Union " men in Boman, Democrats in Italic : 

THB 8BKATB. 



18. W. S. Smith. 
10. JH, VUatJr, 
20. Om. F. WlMeltr. 
n. J. B. BamiltoB. 
22. Jowph Harrif. 

24. Vr. 8. wSootfc. 
'25. JeoAllMn Bowomii. 
26. ThonM Hood. 
srr. Aloz. S- IfoDUI. 

28. A. H. ToBBS. 

29. 0. 8. Ketoey. 

30. Wm. KetchniB. 

31. ABffttt Ouneroa. 
33. O, a Pope. 

33. 9at.OUtirk, 



1. JoknZ,Thcmat, 

2. Br$d, & MUit, 

3. John B. Sohan: 

4. jp. O. Thcrp. 
6. IV%». IT. WiUon, 

6. iii«A P. JtoffuMf. 

7. T,D.Morrii. 

8. A. Vui Wyck. 
0. A. M. KimbAll. 

10. Wm.BIalr. . 

11. Willard H. Obandler. 
12.N.M.Llttl4ohn. 
IB. J, B. EimuL 
14 8.S.WilkIiMoo. 
15. O.L.Fntl, 
If. MUM K. Young. 
17. Wm. A. Lawrenoe. 

« Union/' 22; BemoonU, 11. 

ASSEMBLTUBN, 

Admn»— A Bood. 

Aalilandt Bornott, Ao.— H D ikrron. 

Brown-- WJ Akrom*. 
' HtkmMt — Thamnu McLuim* 

0<4nmbte— A J Tnmwr. IB W McNHI, Y«t« Ashley. 

CiMrlbxtl— Horace Beitoh. 

Bme— W WBUolunim, Wm H MUler, deorge Wright, 
A BJhnborn, G»BA»Wu 

Bodn-O H A&ne, Wm H Green, OJPJteMt, JCm 
BaOmber, J a JktUy, 

Boor, Ocodto and 8hawannw-*B«mMn Kaber. 

Bmi Olalre, CUppewe and Bwuir-T Pound. 

Bond du I«o— Wm Starr, B H QidloiNV, Jamea XoBI- 
rof , Bdgar Wiloaz, dhorla €ki$$t, 

«sant— Hanmer Bobhini. Alien Xlurlor, J Allmi Barber, 
WWneld.WR Beach. 

eiee»-W W McLaoghlin, V B Bolfc. 

Oreen Lake—James Biald. 

Iow»~Fnuids LitUe, W Xi Uacoln. 

Jaekaen and Clark--C B Johnson. 

JeAnon— J M Bingham, A B Smith, Joeeph Powsn, 
M^bLEdm, 

Jnaean— Lyman Clark. 



Barry. 
-Hdton muHn. 

La Ckoea o 8 8 Bnrten. 

Lft Fiayette—flam*! Oele, JkrUonDutm, 
' Mmltanoc^Jkofid Smoke, P P FnsMsick, ThmnoB 
TkonUon. 

MaMthon and Wood— Jtart Bingk, 

Mnrqnette— jBo&'< Chehrmte, 

Mflwaakee— Lerl Hnbbell, N B OaaweU, J U Nelder- 
man. IktrM Knah, J WMvitimh FTZeOmr, J«mm YVhlCf» 
Antkmy Iry, Mi McOcnmf* 

MettNCh-CBBioe. 

Ovisgamie— fiboivc Kreiu. 

Owmm—W T Bomdwdl, Jr. 

Pierce and 8t. Groix-J 8 ElwelL 

PettBgCT-John Philips. 

Baelne-Oeo Northrop, Henry Sterens^ Philo Belden. 

BIdiland— John Walworth. 

Bock— Thomas Barle, T H Ooodhne^ Ony Wheeler, H 
Bkskardson. Jerome Bnrbonk, Perry Boatwlok. 

Sank— Alonso Wilooz« A W Starks. 

Sheboytui—Chrl zmUr, Zewii Wo^f, Michael Winter, 

Tnmpelean, Pepin and Buflhlo— Fsyette Allen. 
Vernon— W H Olllcer, Albert Bliss. 
Walworth— Ban'l Smith, ]> C Boundy, Lnelns idlen, 
John Jeffrrs. 
Washington— At'cAalaf Marx, MarUn SehatOer, HWr 

Wanksaha— J B Carpenter, K Shultls, John Smith, Ihn 



Wanpaca— A K Osborne. 
Wanshara— W C Webb. 

Winnebago— R C Bnssel, Geo 8 Baraum, Jeranriah 
Hunt 
"Union," 71; Democrat, 29. 



iiiettben are men of legislatiTe experience, 
and both houses inolnde aanj of the ablest 
men of the Btate« 



NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

Nothing remarkable lor of great national 
importance has transpired since oar last is- 
sue. Volunteering is going on brisklj OTory- 
where, (and it now looks as though in the 
spring we might giye the rebellion that death 
blow of which there has been so mu^ tidk 
since the opening of the wav. 

Congress has been busy, chiefly on military 
matters, the amended Conscription Bill has 
passed the Senate. Its most notioeable fea- 
tures are raising the oommutatiott fse to fMO^ 
redneing the number of exemptions, and ab* 
rogating the distinetion of classes. 



FOREIGN MATTERS. 

Affairs between Germany and Denmark are 
▼ery threatening. The general opinyn in 
Europe seems to be that war is unaToidable. 
Garibaldi has resigned his seat in the Sardin* 
ian Senate; and Kossuth has issued a Pro* 
clamation to the Hungarians, calling on them 
to be ready. Europe seems to stand on the 
verge of stirring oTonts. 

OF THB 

Maifara MotBal Inswaiiee, C^^ 

FOR THB TBAR ENDING 

Made to the GoTemor of the State of Wisconsin, as re* 
qoiied by the provisions of chapter 103, of the General 
Laws of 1868. 

Total amount of accumulations $327,484 (S 

AEBBT8. 

Unimpaired premium notes of 

policy holdMTs ....$281,000 U7 

CiBh on hand and dne from pol- 
icy holdsn and agents for 

cash premiums 45,484 80 

Office ftimltmre and fixtures 1,000 00 327,484 87 

Whole No. policies issued ^ 22,061 

Am't of outstanding risks thereon 816,962,080 00 

Number of policies Issued In 1862.......»..... 7,706 

Am't of outstanding risks thereon 88,000,818 00 

Am't premium notes thereon 108,923 95 

Am't cash premiums thereon, lees commis- 
sions to agents 46,727 80 

Am't interest recelTed » 972 18 

Total am't losses reported during 1888 $17,744 18 

Total am't losses pisld during 1888, 88 in 

number ' 21,413 97 

Am'telaimedfor loss, resisted ss fraudulent 2,000 00 

Losses adjustsd and due none. 

Losses s4iusted and not due none. 

Losses una4iiut«d 292 35 

All other claims against the company 97 60 

Am't paid for adrertislng and postage 1,763 88 

Am't paid for printing MO 80 

Am't paid for poU<7 stamps 800 00 

Am*t paid tazeato Oom'r Internal Beyenue 88 SB 

Expenses paid, including all compenratlon 
to Officera and Directors, staUonery, ex* 
tra derk hire, luei, lights, and other in- 
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f&rtkit, yeort 1800,1860, 1861 0md 1862. 
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• Bailfted M fnuidnlrat. 

t IMaeting agenU' commtoilona. 



D1EB0T0B8 FOB THE TB4E 1 

J. W. BOYD, Walworth Oo. 
D.WOBTHINQTON, WMkeAa(to. 
DAVID A TWOOD. DMie Oo. 
a. R. MONTAGUM, La CroeM. 
ASA KINNBT, Green Uke Oa. 
U.H.GILKS,DaneGo. 
LUTHKB BA8V0RD, Grant Ob. 
B. V. HOPKIMB, Dane Oo. 
OKBIN GUBRNSBT, Bock Oo. 
FRANK H. BOPSR, Dodge Oo. 
J. H. WABRBN, Oreen (&. 
TIM. BROWN, Dane Co. 
8. D. HASTINGS, Trempelean Oo. 
DAVID TAYLOR, Bbeboyfnin Oo. 
8. R. MoCLEI Ji AN, Kenodm Oo. 
J. T. LEWIS, Oolnmbia Oo. 
JOHN TO AT, Iowa Oo. 



JoHV W. BoTB, President. 
B. F. HOPUVB, Vice Freiident. 
8. D. HiniHos Trvaenrer. 
D. WoaTHXiroToir, Secretary. 
G. F. HAffucas, Gantrai Acaau 

LOSSES PAID BY THE OOMPAM Y IN 1808. 

8 U Ck>lman, Junean, Dodge Oai. ftO M 

J H Seaman. Riebland, RiSiIand Oo 10 a» 

Fannr Plummer, Manaton, Janea« Oo 16 €0 

Geo F Tavlor, Madiioa, Dana Oo U €0 

NeUon Sickles, Waterloo, Jeffimen Co. 688 €0 

A L Beebee, Dnnn, Dane Go.... ..jUtl.'..... 680 60 

J U Barber, Juneau, Dodge Oo 08 00 

Jas H Alain, Juneau, Dodge Oo 408 V 

Thos Haybew, Merton, Waakesha Oo... ST 00 

W N Seymour^ Madison, Dane Oo 90 08 

Wm Edwards. Sugar f reek, Walworth Oo 080 00 

Leonard Halob, Kraosha 100 08 

LOSSES PAID IN 1800. 

J S Wllnuurth, Sun Prairie, Dane Go.. |8U 88 

Oyms S Darls, Menominee Falls, Wank Oo..... 80 

JWGook, DaneOo 10 86' 

LewU Thompson, U Prairie, Rock Oo ITS 18 

Henry Johnson, Somers, Kenosha Oo... IS 80 

Pliny Putnam, Rubicon, Dodge Oo 00 

E B Thurtell, JamestowUfGrant Oo 080 60 

A A Anderson, Delafleld, Waukesha Co......... 7 00 

Jas T WalUn, Bagl^ Waukssha a» i 98 60 

Sutherland, Fitchburg, Dane Oo 10 00 

Harrison Koons, Oonoonl, Jefllnvon Oo 4O0 00 

Owen Garity, SulllTau, Jeflbrson Oo 6 00 

€ P Churchill, Waukesha Oo 68 

Caleb Jewett, Town of Madison, Dane Go. 17 01 • 

Mary La Follett. Primrose, Dane Co............ lU 00 

Wm A StDwell, Cottage Grove. Dane Oo LOU 71 

Sam H Sabin, Windsor, Dans Co 18 00 

Abel Strong, Marcellon, Columbia Go..... 388 71 

Qnartus Towry, Johnstown, Rock Oo 00 

Robert Hornby, FalrlTeld, Sauk Oo» 406 00 

Thos Sterens, Dane, Dane Co.. 900 08 

John Wightman. Berry. Dane Co...... 70100 

Dauglas (MiTer, Glen HsTen, Grant co 1.000 00 

Jesiah Pieros, Pardssrille, Columbia oo 400 00 



LOSSES PAID IN.IML 

L D Lateer, JanesriUe, Rock eo ...., $400 OS 

Edwi^rd Walsh, Gent«^, La Fkyette co 800 00 

Nathan Kellogg, Madison, Dane co 16 00 

Henry A Chapman, East Randolph, Col co... 20 00 

Jared Bishop, Jamestown, Grant oo 371 00 

Allen Hoxie, Porter, Boek oo 1,000 00 

Bnrdlc, Christiana, Daneco 2 00 

Samuel Ceossett, Juneau, Dodge oo 18 00 

Albert Gaston, Cottage Grore. Dane oo 11 IS 

Stephen Young, Somerset, St. Croix oo S80 00 

A L Beebee, McFarland, Dane oo 600 01 

Alired Tabor, Delaran, Walworth oo...... 800 00 

Lydia U Crocker, Lake Mills, Jefferson 60..... S 00 

John Feller, Bear Greek, Sauk eo............*.... OiO 00 
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B Frmocis, JaoMTllle, Bock co...... ........... 20 00 

6 W HarfKer, Tafton, GraDt oo 5 OU 

J M Ilarilin Rntiand, Dane co 4 60 

B Hllrfntb. Bammft, Wankraha co 4 00 

J 8 Day too. JanaivlUo, Bock oo.....^ 30 00 

Wm Kendrlck, Oregon, Dane co 37 GO 

Hoorjr Mitchell, Hasle Qreeo, Grant co 26 00 

John Mortimer, Boacobel, Graot oo... 10 00 

John Klaprrt, J^ffSprioD, Jelfenon co...... 390 00 

Ilarioii Heed, SuUlvaD, Jeff rson co 260 80 

John A Oilman, Sparta, Monroe oo 375 00 

Bafla<4afl B4rdc«n, Albion. Dane «o ...• 60 00 

Hiram KCoiin, Pnlmjrra. Jeflerson co 200 00 

John W hnlU. Gottagv OroTe, Dane go 262 03 

Wm Aldrich. Bnrlinclon, Baclae oo 30 00 

W W Fowler, Eagle, Waudesba oo 280 gS 

Lerl Kendall, F ^rt Atkineon, JeOers^n oo 100 OJ 

John Wright, Wank^aha, Wankeaba co 100 (.0 

J W Hernck, Rut and, Dane oo 340 90 

Geo Anachets, Osaiikee, Oiankee oo 40 00 

96,881 16 

L088B8 PAID IN 1862. 

Wm Hoofl. Wantnma, Waoabaraco 463 17 

Bet\j Gartbwait^, Grant co 636 78 

Darlna R««^t Jefii>raon oo (b • lanoe) 41 20 

Hiram B Coon, Jifleraon oo » 197 67 

Nathaniel BlMkely, Bockco 1,332 07 

QeoTayl r, Dane o^»... 778 46 

BonJ dtanton, Kenoaha co 308 33 

John W Butu. Dane (balaoov) 600 00 

Hennr k rmith Wrlgbt, Rock o^* 112 60 

L D Fargo, Jrff'r'4»n ou » 3 60 

DaTid Jone*, lowaoo 600 00 

John Weiner, Jeffemon oo 298 60 

JMANDATW Wtlltame, WHlworib co... 700 00 

Pat DeTin", lianeco 10 00 

John Morcam, Iowa d*.............. 9 60 

Fraooeo L Moasman, Radne oo« 18 00 

W W Unlman. Fierce oo 30 00 

J O Burns. Daneco 33 10 

O H Ureatt, Bock oo 6 00 

Blcfaard Riobarila. lo«a e 834 00 

J G Lyon. Fond dn Lmcoo 868 00 

Almon Kiog.-Roek 90 .. 6 00 

W B Clintlinu'ti, Winurbanooo 678 00 

W C Dt>Wolr. Wankeaha co 15 00 

B A OM-rer, Dane co.. 465 00 

Milton Jf-nningN. Culnmbia 00 278 84 

John B IVmbfr, Rock 00 36 00 

Alex McKetiaie, Iowmco 66 00 

Fred Haiti-le, ruud da Isc 00 76 00 

Jane » rater, »• 218 1 

Wm Martt*nii, Oiankeeoo 12 00 

Da«ld KTan^, M.rqn tteco 60 OO 

fMu Hartford, Bod.e on 683 00 

H A Tenney. iMne co 3oO Oi 

R J( Child. Dane 00 4 60 

Jane H«'n a. Dam* a> 16 00 

Dan H«-ldle#i, Rock c 4 00 

K A Mcl^^n. La troMe co 19 • 

Herman !>nn4l«<r •• 6 00 

Hill F B<»n ly. n>«neoo 900 00 

Baman hit Burt. Or en co 6 16 

B A r«ri«oter, K imhiIih 00.. 6 0(1 

A G FtviH-h •• 26 00 

A Truwbriilge. Do<lgeoo 8 00 

Fre t Unkniire. •• »»0 Oj 

D M Ui|>|io, 6i Oruix co 25 

Jam*'* Hntitei . Bnflklo co 100 OO 

Andrew MhIIm^, HoeNr«> 7 76 

Janiiii alainghiif, Fleicvru 76(100 

Ut"* N Th -iiiiu*, Umnt c 3i>0 00 

Climfnii owcil. ^ tnn'ii"ia. SOii «hi 

Joeeph Bro»kl ank. 8t Cnil«%>o 160 00 

8«* Jiihn« II. Pi«'nv CI... 26 lO 

A W Fei:k. F^iid dii ac o 13 tO 

P K HarHy, r-epin co 120 OO 

imvid £v»-ii^, MHrquntte o- 4«NI C4) 

Go. M'hikley, ••itrceoi» 118 16 

D^lani^r KrHnci«ci>, WanAhamv 2I(» 6 

J KOhnnilie'laln, Murqnrtti^co 10 00 

Wm Jani'H, U Fayette 00 125 (10 

Obttharln^ Dnmarpt. D dgec 22^ OJ 

M^rtrn Alwrii, i^ank 00 239 07 



atfaan BUrin, Bockco.. 

H Kttterlngham, 0ane 00 

8a« B Chryaler, Rock 00 

Martin Genamcr, Dodge 00 

G F Lawton, Rock co 

BylTester Dnnlap, Dane co 

Wm Baames, Walworth co 

B Thatcher, Bock co 

NJDoo1{ttle,Rockoo 

Clapp A Davis, St Croix 00 

Chas Taylor Jr, Waakesha co 

Wm Perry, Iowa co 

Samnel Ring, Minnesota. 

C H Wilder, Green co 

S e Tibbits A A Foster, Walworth co 

Tracy Montgomery, Rock co 

Patrick D Mnrray, Milwaukee 

A Iflred Crandall, Dane 00 

A B DoToe, Dane 00 

Andrew Flam, Daneco 

KC Spink, Dane co 

T D A D W Eanoose, Dane co 

OlUer Ilanchet 

WmRobsOD ~. 



UOtt 

14100 

12 60 

888 SS 

786 68 
164 00 

26 00 
292 86 

46 75 
366 26 

26 00 

238 70 

1,110 72 

960 

486 U 

36 81 
800 00 
112 60 
200 00 
663 46 

40 00 

8 00 

620 88 

480 16 

$21.418 07 



A Bri>ef Smrnmyami pf tte CbMjMmy't J%mo/ OpmraUam. 

1. To Insure buildings at not more than wo thirds 
their cash value, and thus protect the Company Irom the 
designs of the fraudulent, and keep the insured interested 
in the presonratlon of their projierty. 

2. Not to insure more than 92.000 in a single risk. 

3. To insure no building within twenty feet of any oth- 
er building. 

4. To allow the insured to set up additional storos or 
make additions or alterations to the buildings, if the 
hasard is not increased thereby, without notilying the 
Company. 

5. To pay damages caused by the effects of lightning, 
although the property m^y not be burn d. 

6 To hold Itself responsible for the correctness of the 
surreys and other offldal acts of Its agenU. 

7 To avoid overhaxa'dous property, such aastnrsa, 
mllli, taverns, saloons, fltftories, Ac., Ac, and oonflning 
ttn bnilness to flu m and homestead rsks. 

8. 4^ The Freminm Notes given to thie oompanv ex> 
pire with tl«e policy for which tbey weie given, and are 
not hfld av a perpetual indebtedness against the maker— > 
as in many Mutuel Oonpanies. 

*« The amount uf business trsnsacted by this Company, 
the promptitude, toteerity and strict aystem which char- 
ai'teriae every transaction, place It among the leading 
Insurance Companies ef the West -^Mil. SuUin^i. 

"This Company by Mr and honorable dealing has 
worked Its way into public c •nfldeno< in a high degree; 
It now s ends Aret am'mg the home oompanics in the 
Suto— if<uf tfon State Journal. 

<' Wd have (he plMunre of an acquaintance with nearl> 
all the otttoeis and dtr««tors. and we know them t^* be 
rucli m«*n a* can >« 1 rusted wlt!^ the impoitant interests 
of their frll w citlsens."— fibme League. 

BuMinm nf tU Oompanjffor IM ria montht tmdtnff Jwm 
30. 18n3: 

Number of Fulldes Issued ^•^f 

Amitntit Pienilam Noiee thereon ta9,417 42 

Amount Cash Premiums thereon 4'i,046 OS 

Amoutit l.jsses paid 10,929 00 

AQQRBGATB 

T 4a] am't accumulations to July 1, 1663 9429,827 19 

ToUl n nmbor Policies iMued by the Oompany 27.33 

i( •* *« now in Ibrce, about.... 20,003 

Ofllee, Porier^» Blocks 3lVailliMin« 
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GBAPES! GRAPES! 

GBAPE CULTURE IiM been a ipedalty in my bual- 
nesB for tb« laat twelve years, teaUng by actual ax. 
parimentB a great number of new Tarietlea, to aicertBin 
those tliat wonid be soluble for the soil and climate of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and Illinois. No expense of 
means and labor has been spared in sifting out of the large 
number of worthless Tarieties those that would sucoeed 
with ordinary care and culture. I>nrlng this time not 
less than two hundred thousand plants have been sent 
out from my grounds through the district of country 
aboTe mentioned, a large number of which are now in 
snooessftil bearing, and from which I have receited the 
moat encouraging reports. All of which will bear me out 
in saying that the Grape stands at the head of the class of 
small fruits, both in profit and pleasure. 

To those that plant the Tine. I have now on hand? 
ready for spring delirery, the largest and finest stock of 
Grape roots ever before offered in the West— consisting of 
all the New and;01d varieties that are desirable, together 
with a good stock of APPLE, PEAR. PLUM, CHBBBY, 
with Ornamental and Evergreen Treti. I claim 

1. That my vines are cheaper than can be purchased 
lh>m any Eastern establishment, when the quality of 
roots is taken into accouDt. 

2. They are ail grown in the open air, and not under 
glass and in forcing puts, as most Eastern plants are. 

3. They are raised from Urge, healthy, bearing vines^ 
of which I have a large stock. 

4. That most of them will fruit the first or second sea- 
son firom planting. 

Transportation is less, and I hold myself responsible 
for all mistakes in varieties that I send out. 

All orders will be booked and filled as reoeired. Vines 
aad all the Small Fruits securely packed and delivered 
on. railroad free of extra charge. 
Send stamp for Descriptive and Price List. 

ISAAC ATWOOD. 
Rock Lake Vineyard and Nurturiet. 
Laxe Mills, Jefferson Co., Wis. 



NOW READY. 



r^UB NEW PRICE LIST OF FRUIT andORNMENT- 



AL TREES. 

APPLE, 

BLACKBERRIES 
CURRANTS, 
RA8PBEBBIE8, 

SIBAWBBBBIES, 



LOCUSTS, 

MAPLES, 

HONEYSUCKLES, 
SPIREAS, 

8TRINGAS, 



TAMABIX, 

WBI0ELIA8. 



G008BBERBIE8, 
PIE PLANT, 

C T E R O R E E £ N S • 
C^ARDmnr SEEDS, &e. 

And will be sent to all appUcants, firee of charge. Annto 
wanted to sell first class nursery stock. Our Seeds are 
Western grown and put up expressly for the Weateni 
market. Everything warranted true to name. 

0. B. WILLBY k CO 

Vine ma Nnntry. 
Masmon, Wis. Jaon 1864. 



DENTISTRY. 

Or. A. B. COOKy - Bmrs«on D«BU«t» 

INTITB8 persons wishing Artificial Teeth to call aft bla 
OflBce and examine specunens, inserted on Gold or Tul- 
canita, kc 

Full sets, upper or lower, for $16, and upward, dep«Bd- 
ing on the material used for plates. 

Persons coming from a distance need remain bnt a ftw 
hours at the office to have a fine set of teeth. 
All branehes of the profusion promptly attended to. 
Entire satisftetion guaranteed. 

Jl^Ttoeth extracted vrithont pain.'M 
Ofllceon Plnckney 8f. over Jones' Eardware Store. 
Madison, 1804* AM 

O. T. WINSLOW, 

WHOLESALE AND BBTAIL DEALER IN 



KilUnery Goods, Bonnets, BCnts, 
Caps and Beaddr«sses, 

In PORTER'S BLOCK, North corner Capitol Park. 
Madison, Wis., 8 opt. 29, 1863. 



OREAT WESTERN 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 



WE haTS an extra large Stock of nice grown trees, 
consisting of 

APPLB, 

DWARF PEAR, 

ORANGE QUINCj:, 

NECTARINES, 

GOOSEBERRIES^ 

BLACKBERRIES, 

GRAPES, 

CURRANTS, 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Evergreens and 

Hardy fta-pameatal Slumbs« 

All of which will be sold at low prices. 
Trade Biat And Catalogues sent to appUcants. 

RBITBR Sl BIAJ>D0CKB. 

TOLEDO, 0., Jan. 15; 1864. 

JOBW P. ROE 

IMPOKTBB and Breeder of Pure bred Buaham Cattle 
and South Down Sheep, oflrss for sale on reaaonabit 
terms a few fine Calres, Bulls and Heifers. Color chlafly 
red. 

Post OiBoe address, Durham Hill, Waukesha Co., Wia- 
oonsin. 
Muskego, Waukesha Co., Wis.^ Dec 18, 18C3. Jairf 



Wkoaimii Farmer-^Advertmnff Depmrlmmt. 



TBHTH AJIJIVAli ABPORT 

OF THB 

DODGE CO. MUTUAL INS. CO. 

Jamuary ist* iMA. 

Amount q; Oa^Ud Jan, 9i, IWi ••94,377 90 



PremiTiin NotM «80»014 12 

RmI Bttoto and OfliM Vumltan... 8S6 40 

Cash on depoalt and in Oo'a Offloe.. 2,006 63 

U. g. 6..20 Bondi 2,500 W 

Cash Idaned on OaU 2^40 00 

BUla Rec. haTlng from 1 to moe. 

te run ^ 6,781 82 



$94,377 96 
1^10 
6,010 



Whole No. Polieioi iaraed linoe Janl, 1863... 
Whole No. Policies ontstaodins Jan. 1, 1864.. 

Whole amount at risk thereon m.... 4,733,638 00 

OMhPremfam .^ - 9,890 10 

Cash reoefred ibr interest, and other sources, 875 87 

Paid unearned PTemiumM.w.. I G4 41 

Paid expenses of Offlcers, Agents, Printing, 
Postage, Bents, Fuel, Stamps, Taxes* Ac 6.247 86 

Paid tlie following LoMse since Jan. 1 1868 : 

Peter Phelan, larmington, JeiTerBon oo. 270 38 

1j C McCleary, SextouTille, Biehland co 8 00 

J 8 Ilobart. Royalton, Waupaca co 15 25 

C R Dishrow, Taycbeadaj, Pond du Lac eo......... 250 00 

O W Anderson, Princeton, Oreen Lake ea 650 00 

G Madsen, Cato, Manitowoc oo- 15 25 

P Mauser, Klllngton, Ontagamle oo..a.- 15 62 

Piatt Pish, Dsllona, Sank co.... . 667 00 

J A Nortlmp, dyman. Dodge oo 615 20 

Eliza A Bfansfteld, Oreenbush, Sheboygan oo 4 13 

CarlRusch *« *^ 13 00 

N Blodgett, Stockton, Portage co 150 00 

F Steiak, St. Marie, Qreen Lake so 388 00 

AlTah Knapp, Metomen, Pond du Lac co 43 86 

CVcelia ])riflir«t, Masbfield " 222 60 

riiilip Ootttz, Newton, Manitowoc oo..... 67 25 

J Wiabeiger, Leroy* Dodge co 63 75 

P Rathermel, Piainfleld, Waushara eo 12 00 

J N Hall, Porrest, Pond du Lac oo 460 00 

Rudolph Jaeger, Franklin, Sauk oo 92 60 

C L Gould, Sheboygan Palls, Sheboygan oo 200 UQ 

G W Nelson, Princeton, Green Lake co 30O 00 

August Bork, Farmington, Jefflnrson oo 300 00 



Total J84,813 69 

There are no unsettled claims against the Company 
of any kind. All claims have been a^Bsted promptly 
and paid. We still adhere to our rule of insuring noth> 
ins but Ihrm Property and imlaUd DuietHrngM. Our capi* 
tal is steadily Increasiiig and the Company stands second 
to none, and the risks they assume are of thesalbst kind. 

Wc ask your continued patronage and that of your 
flriends. 
EDWIN niLLTSB, Sec. GEO. W. ELY, Pres. 

JOS. T. HILLTEB, ^Dreasurer. 
Logan Graves, Wm. G. McBlroy, Geo. Babcock, M. L. Coe, 
L. B. UUls, and Hanson Xly, JHreeton. 



A. F. WALTZINGER 

Wholesale and Betail Dealer in 

CARDIES, FRUITS, CONFEaiONERIES. 

AND FANGT ABTIGLES. 

HAS on hand and Is constantly manulhctnring or re* 
ceiTing the finest Candles Confectionery of ererT 
kind. Also Pavcy Articles, Toys, Masks, OrBaments, Ac 

FANOT CAKES ON HAND AMD MADB TO OBDBB. 

t^ SoeiabU and Wedding I^irtiit tupplied. 

Seasonable Pruits reoslTcd by Bzprsss from the South. 

A..PWALIZniGBB, 
No. King St., Madison, Wis. 



PK09PKOTIJ8 VOR &t64. 



WISCONSIN STATE JOHllVAL ! 



DAJLr, TBI WMSKLr AJCD WEEBLT. 



OFFICIAI. STATE PAP£RI 



T S li 2id: S : 

DAILY. — Sixty (»nts a month, or $7 a year, iuTarlably 
inadTanoe. 

TBI-W£EKLY.— Published three times a wssk, to wit- 
the first edition on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
Sfvenings ; the second edition on Monday, Wednesday and 
Priday cTonings. Price 30 cents a month, or 81 20 for 
four months; $3 fiO a year, invariably in advance. 

WBEKLY.— Published on Tuesday. Prioef2ayear: 
$1 for six months. In dubs of TEN or more f 1 60 to 
each, invariably in advance. 



STATK JOXJRMAl. FOR THB BRBSIOS. 

The State Journal for ||ie present session of the Legis- 
lature will be furnished to almcle anbsciibers for any 
number of weeks they may desire, at the above rates. 
Those who wish for iiill Legislative reports must subscribe 
for the Daily or TrI-Weekly. The Weekly will oentain a 
caraftilly prepared editorial synopsis of Leglalatlve pro- 
ceedings, which will be more generally satisfoctory to 
country readers than the lull report, since It will enable 
us to find room for a large amount of miscellaneous read- 
ing which otherwise would be crowded out by Legislative 
reports. 

Por the convenience of clubs we olfor the following 
CLUB BATSS POB THB 8B88ION. 

DAILY.—Ten copies for a session of 12 weeks $lft 00 

TBI-WBBKLY.— Twelve copies for a session of 12 

weeks - 8 00 

WBBKLT^Twel ve copice for a session of 12 weeks 4 90 
Address ATWOOD k RX7BLEB. 

Madison, Wis. 



LAKE SIDE 
IVnrsery and Seed Ciarileii ! 

BIAOlBOVy - « WISCOIffSIS, 

THIS new eatablislunent is now open to Dealers, agents 
and the retail trade for the spring of 1864. It contains 
an onrivalled collection of choice Apples, one and two 
years old, Including over 100,000 Omwn Orctfted, grown 
cUi Unct. Large Sizes in small quantities. 

CORRAJlTfl— in grsat variety— Bod, white and 
Black, one and two years, in large quantities. Also a 
general assortment of Prult and Ornamental 

Trees, Shrulis, Tines, &c. 

The especial attention of the Trade, those wishing to 
plant lai^ly, end those living remote from Nurseries, ie 
called to this Stock as superior for their wants. 

A FULL AaSORTMENT OF GARDEN SEEDS 
4^ Sent by mail or Bzpress. Send for circular Price , 
List and Catalogue. Packing done in the best manner. 
Address 

J. C. PliVMB. 
JyOStf Aladlson, Wis. 



TFuMuatn Farmer — Adveriinng liepariment. 



At. KOHKER 

MERCHANT TAILOR 

AND D£ALEm I3f 

Beady-Made Clothingi ClotliB, 

nA T3 rf CArS, TR UNK^ €A R P£T BA GS A:, 
TbFW d«K)rs bolov the G*pltftl SoniA, UaJd Stjvet^ 

MadUon^ WUconnn, 
A LwrffD Stock or Qeoto* Furuidbfos Ooodi oc band^ 

CRAIG ITIICBt»SCOP£; I 




THIS is tb« cest and cheapest Microscope 
in the world for general use. It require s 
no focal a4jDatment, majcnlfiea abontluO di- 
ameters or 10,000 times, and is so simple that 
a child can use It. It will be sent by mail, 
posUgepaid, on the receipt of $2 25 or with 
six beaotiflil mounted oqects for 93, or with 
24 objects for $5. Address 

HENRT CBAIQ, 
180, Centre street. New York. 
4^ A Uberml disconnt to the trade. 

JOHM P. ROE, 

IICPORTKR AND BREED KR OF PURE-BRED DUR- 
h«m Oattle and Sooth Down Sheep, offers for sale, on 
reasonable terms, a few fine calves, bolls, and heifers. 
Oolor chiefly red. Post Office address, Dorham Hiil, 
Waokeeba do., Wisconsin. 
Ifoskf go, WankeahA Go., Wis., Dec. 18, 1863( Jan4t 



ATTORNEY AT LAW, 

77 Dbarborn Street, 
Chicago^ : : ; : : lUmoit, 

SPECIAL Bttentlan given the collection of soldier's 
claims for' 

BOUNTY, BACK PAY, PENSIONS, Ac, 

My former conivHstion with the army enables me to 
prosecote claims unientandingljf and wtth promptnens. 

Foil instiuctioDS and approved blanks fomlBhed to 
those who wish toactap agent*, ibronsh me or othHrwi^e. 
on reasonable terms. All letters sfking for inf rmation, 
containing return stamp, will recelTe immi^late atten- 
tion. All kiMdsor Colieetl«iis att«n«<l t«. 

MADISON BOOK BINDERY, 

B. xir. suosow 

BIarU Book MaRRraetnrer Sl Book Binder. 
PORTER'S BLOCK - - MADISON, WIS. 

ACCOUNT Books of erery description made to ord«*r 
of snierior paper and workmanship at moderate 
prices, and warranted to giro satislactiun in every par- 
ticular. 

All Kinds or BlBtdlBf and Rallnir 

Executed to order, and in the be«t manuar. 

OLD BOOKS RE-BOUND IN GOOD STYLE. 

The Subscriber, hav<nfr had a long eirprr|f>nce fn *hm 
buHine««. 1V<*1« a-Miri>d that he cm idre mtire satiiif-irt>on 
ol all who mity f^tnr him with their pairouage, both in 
prcH an i uorknmnNhip 

Oiderd re»p.€ifnlly solicited. 

B. W. 8UCK0W. 



MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO 

RAILROAD LINE. 

Two ThmoirH TraJr»i Imlty b«[vm:i] JJiJumuk^ and 
C^iTcHRo. Close ainl n^lUhk' cotmpetlon in Cbica^ 
whh ill th'/ Ea-ftrm., ^ufA^rn and i^thvfs'^m Lin^t.^^ 
AW cnpnecm *r|Eh thi!i Jtitcicid M Mtb^, IV R. mt KamQc, 
aodwith Ki^B., Bockrorii 4 Hock 1. k. B. at K&i^osKa. 

Tlia« ai Quick Bad Fare as tMO-Wf 

As by any other »ut»f 



JKO. T. MOODY, 
Mti^ Trail*., Mtlwimliee. 



Bloomington (111 ) Nursery 



160 ACRES. 



APPLE TREKS— best f<rer oifered. $30 to $60 per 1000. 
AliM Pfsrs, Graprs. SroMil Fmif'«, with general aa- 
sortroent, Ornamentaln. Nurxt'ry St«>ckH Ac. 

30,000 Tulips, wtth IJyacinths, Croeas, Ac Plant 
in fall. 
Send Bed S.amp for catalogue. 7. K. PHCBNIX. 

Bloomington. Til oe8 

PITTSBCRG, FT. WAYNE AND CHICAGO 




THE Shortest line from aiicaso to New York, Baltft> 
more, Uarrisburg, ^Philadelphia, WaMhinfrton <1tj and 
Pittsburg. Also thn direct route to Uoeton, Diinkirk, 
Cincinnati, Albany, Clereiand, Wheeling, C(»lnmbnn, Baf> 
Iblo, Dayton; and all citi«H and t^n« between Chicago 
and those points aboTA named. 

TrainN !•<▼«> the West ^ide Union D >pot, corner Madison 
and Canal street*, Chicago, on arrlYal of trains from tha 
west, a» follows: 

MAIL, eT«-ry momifg. except Sundays. 

EXl*KE88,eT«*ry evening, exo pt Sundays. 

Both trains connecting at Kurt Wayne with the trains 
on the Tuledo A Wabash Railway, at noon and midnight. 

There is JVb change qf CUr$ he*wo«n Chicago and Pitts 
buiig,and but Oii«e*afi^b«*t«oen Chicago and Philadel- 
phia, or to New York Tia Altentown. 



"WofHlralPs State Room Sleeping Oars 

Are run on all thn Night Irainfl. and Raggnge i checked 
throufdi lo all Kast4'rii Citins and ha idl -d ir'^. 

To S4-cn'-e the shortest route, grt-aif'St comfort, mad tlie 
taving qf Two Hourt" Time^ 

Atk /or TickfU via the Fwt Wayne Rood, 

For sale at the prin«*ipal iiok*t OAce <n the Wwt; at 
the C(»ni|iaMy*M OfflceN in Chifntpi, corner of '-aaitolpb and 
Denrliorn streets and at the Uiiio « D p<it, u e« Sitle, by 
A. H iLMDAY, TickH Agmt, 
And at the Newhall Ron-e. Milwn<*k*H', i.v 

TII<)^\ POKBRS, Tidctt AgemL 
For fnrtber part-ml *Tn Nppiv to 

B. K P \TKI< K a. W. nk«« AgenI, Chi aim. 
11. UENOkKSUN, at. W. hn». Ai^enL Mtlwankee. 
U M- P f«MIli%« 
Gen DaitM Ag«n\ VUtintrgh /\s. 



l¥AKBi.BVll db VlliAtt. 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW. 

OEFICB IN UNITED STATES BLOCK, 

MaDISOV «....W 8C0NSIN 

BOUNTIES and PEXSIO^S fo.* Soldiers and their fimi- 
lies proniptiy c<>1l<cteU. 

r. «tAKCLIT. CHAB. T. WAIBLT. WM r. TIUT 
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J. ^W. HOYT, 
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o«BT«ittra. 

We present to our readers a condensed re- 
port of the Sorghum Conyention which was 
held on the 8d, 4th and 5th of February last, 
at the new Capitol, in Madison. Representa- 
tiyes ftrom every part of the 8tate, from Ohio, 
Nebraska, New York, Iowa, Oregon, and Illi- 
nois made the attendance large, and added a 
degree of interest seldom if ever before mani- 
fested in such gatherings. The resolutions, 
as adopted by the Conyention, present the 
eonenrrent opinion of a majority of its mem- 
bers, notwithstanding the opinions of the mi- 
nority contained many Talnable considera- 
tions worthy the attention of all growers of 
Sorghnm. 

It oonld not be expected that the Contention 
would give an elucidation that was perfect 
and eomplete in its character, respecting the 
cQltare and manufacture of Sorghum ; but by 
the appliance of the scTcral eiperiences, dur- 
ing the past few years, glean from its deliber- 
ations facts that will enable the people of the 
great Northwest to take one permanent and 
suocessful step in the cultiTaiion of this val- 
uable article, which is yet destined to become 
of great commercial value. The progress it 
has made and the success that has attended it 
are objects worthy of many deliberations. 
Until this has been, we ean scarcely expect it 
to reach that maturity necessary to its 
•aoeessAil culture. Its adapt ai ion to the 
Northwest, the Convention hue fiiPy proven, 
and many other useful fucts which ate em 
bodied in the following resolutions. The or- 



ganisation of the Convention consisted in the 

election of the following officers: 
David Atwood, of Madison, Pretident, 
W. B. Maxon, of Walworth, Vice JPiretidenL 
0. 8. Willey, and J. C. Plumb, of Madison, 

Secretaries. 
The business of the Convention assumed the 

direction as proposed by a series of questions 
given in the last No. of the Fabmbr, which 
resulted substantially in the adoption of the 
following resolutions: 

Ruohed That it !« the opioion of thli OraT«iitloa that 
higb, dxy asd rich landi an prefenibl», for profltabto 
tuM growing, to low, rkb lands, bnt that ordinary com 
lands ara graerally taft for racoMrftal enltnre. 

That it ia Cbo pinion of thia Convention that it li the 
•afeat way, under all circnmatances, to plant the aoed dry 
and cover it very light, not to exceed one qnarter of an 
inch in depth; and aa early in the spring as the ground 
beoomes snlBciently dry to warrant the hope of an early 
germination. 

That we recommend the application of plaster, ash or 
lime, as a itimnlns to early and speedy growth. 

That this Convention reeonunend early and thoroogh, 
bnt shallow, cnlliTatlon, so as not to disturb the SMia 
roots ai^er the caue has attained the height of two foet. 

That it Is the opinion of *his Conrvn Jon that for mo- 
lasses, it Is n> tabsolntely neceessry that the cane be ftally 
ripe, bat thst tor sQ|tM^makillg It mnst be matured. 

That when small fields ol cane are to be worked npt 
and th re is consequently plenty of time in which to do 
It, we would recommend stripplDg the cane. 

That cane Is frequently improved by laying soma time 
after belnir cut; and that it can be safely kept in dry* 
sheltered places for many weeks without spoiling. 

That when extenslTs crops of cane sre to b^ grown, we 

reconim'^nd early plantlns of both esily and lute mrle- 

f ieff, to give a sucossston of ripening, fbr convenience of 

nianofacturing. 

The Committee on Seeds reported nearly 
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one hundred rarieties, and from their ezperi- 
ence would giTO ihiir preference to the Chi- 
nese. The Imphee and African mature a little 
earlier than the Chinese. They particularly 
recommend to cuHiTators that Tariety of seed 
that has been tested successfully in their 
neighborhood or latitude; that great tare 
should be obseryed in the selection of seed, 
and plant none that has had any opportunity 
to hybridize \riih broom or other yarietics of 
corn. Plant the seed that ripens first. 

The Committee on Syrups and Sugars report 
excellent samples of both articles produced 
from both varieties, Chinese and Imphee 
Beautiful crystalized sugar and excellent syr- 
up, free from acidulous tastes, were beipre 
them. They remarked a great adyancement 
in the production of sugar since the first in- 
troduction of cane. 

Statistical Queries respecting Sorghum, be 
ing submitted to the members of the Conyen- 
tion, upon several questions, resulted in the 
following averages for the year 1868: 

Cost to grow JHT acre f l."i 00 

Coal to ouuinBbStarv, per gal 20 

No. gallons prodnood per acre 84 

A Committee for calling a Convention at a 
future time was named by the Chair. 

After soliciting the Legislature to publish 
the report in full, for general distribution, the 
Convention, on Friday noon, adjourned. 

Rkforter. 

Hints fbr March. 

Look over the Farmxb for the winter months, 
and be suro that nothing important is forgot- 
ten, and, more than that, take care that noth- 
ing is neglected. 

The winter will be likely to hold on pretty 
late, and, here and there, a farmer will find 
himself deficient of feed for his stock. Econ- 
omy, in such oases, will become imperative ; 
why not begin its practice now ? Bring ev- 
erything available into requisition, and take 
care that nothing be wasted. If hay is going 
to run short, straw, with an occasional sprink- 
ling of weak brine, and (for stall or raok-feed- 
iag) of bran, will be relished, and answer a 



good purpose. Cows, ewes, and other animals 
about to come in with young, must have es- 
pecially tender care. 

Implements of every description, harnesses, 
wagons, carts, &c., should be put in order 
without further delay, by repairing and paint- 
ing, or oiling. 

Clover-sowing, if intended to be done on 
the light snows of spring, may properly be 
attended to this month. 

Seed-grain and garden seeds, of the beat 
kinds, should be secured. Hotbeds should be 
made, and, unless the spring shall be late, all 
vegetables, intended for early setting or plant- 
ing, such as lettuce, early potatoes, &o., ftc., 
may be started in the latter part of this month. 



Scandiaavta at Che World's Pair. 

Next come the nations of the North. Their 
trophies and courts entire suggest, at a glance, 
that we have changed our latitude, and are 
among a strange people. 

DENXARK 

Is the connecting link — her territory geo- 
graphically between, and her people a mix- 
ture of Teutons and Scandinavians. To us, 
this link is also interesting on another ae- 
count : the Danes are our ancestors, in part, 
and no little of the force and fire of the 
Anglo-American is traoeable to those dashing 
piratical heroes who, a thousand years ago, 
effected the conquest of Britain, and estab- 
lished an empire under the lead of the famous 
Canute. 

A very little kingdom is Denmark — scarcely 
more than one-third as large as Wisconsin, its 
provinces, Zealand, Bomholm, Jutland, Fun- 
en, and Langeland, Laaland and Falster, 
Sohleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg, all told. 
Formerly it also included under its rule Nor- 
way, but the fall of Napoleon, whose ally 
Denmark had been, resulted in a ourtailment 
of her territory by the cession of Norway to 
Sweden. Iceland, the Faroe Islands, and three 
small islands in the West Indies, (St. John, 
St. Thomas, and St. Croix), const! tuts her 
present colonial possessions. 
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Small in urea and population, botji, ia Peiv- 
mark, but^ after all, she is Bomething of a pow- 
er among the nationfl. In the times paet, 
Sweden, and even Bassiai hare takon xulera 
from her royal family, and, henceforward, 
England and Qreece, and no knowing how 
many more nations of the Old World are like- 
Ij to be directed by rulers with DaAish blood 
in their veins. 

Well, let u^ see what Denmark has brought 
to the Qreat Exhibition. 

Wheat, rye, oats, bailey, and other agricul- 
tural products of good quality remind one of 
the fact of its being pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country. The rye is particularly 
worthy of notice, as being the grain from 
which most of the bread is made. The cereals 
are grown more in the Schleswig-Holstein, 
part of the kingdom than in the northern por- 
tion^ or Denmark proper, where stock-raising 
and the dairy business occupy the farmers to 
a greater extent. 

Mineral products are few in the country, 
their represents tlTOS in the Exhibition being 
simply a handsome display of earthen, porce- 
laine and amber. 

The remnant of the once great forests of 
Denmark are suggested by fine samples of 
Aimiture; the habits of the people by the 
beautiful drinking horns and pipes— Teutonio 
symbols. 

Fine furs and fUr costumes from Finland, 
beautiful mats and robes of the skins of silyer 
Coxes, and most exquisite articles of female 
dress made of the down of the eideiniuok, at- 
tract attention, and interest successtTO groups 
of curious visiters. 

Hardware, surgical instruments, earying, 
silyersmith's work, jewelry from antique de- 
signs, boot and shoe lasts, cooperage, musical 
instruments, a statue of the king, and pain^ 
ings represent the mechanic and the fine arte; 
while specimens of books and other eduoation- 
al appliances call to mind the high progress 
made by the industrious, intelligent Danes in 
literature and science. 

HOnWAT, 

Onoe a part of the Danish empire, then a 



provinee of aweden, and now an indepeademt 
gOTernment, though ruled by a soTereign !» 
common with Sweden, since the overthrow of 
Bonaparte, presents features of great interest. 

Lying in the same latitude with Siberia, 
loeland and Qreenland, and with nearly one- 
third of the whole country in the troten lone, 
and consisting, moreover, for the most part, 
of a series of elevated plateaux and moun- 
tain ranges within the limits of perpetual 
snow, it has, nevertheless, a mean annual 
temperature corresponding with that of Wis- 
consin — ^a most remarkable proof of the inllu- 
enoe of the Mexioan Qulf stream, whose warm 
waters lave its western and even Its northern 
shores, and thus temper the climate to this 
surprising degree. • 

A large collection of cereal grains, includ- 
ing good wheat, grown as far north as the 
70th parallel, tells the story of climate better 
than we can describe it. 

Norway has a superficial area of about 
121,800 square miles, or 2^ times as great as 
that of Wisconsin, but is, nevertheless, said 
by her geographers to embrace not more than 
1,060 square miles of tillable land in all its 
parts. Mountains or mountainous highlands, 
with sharp peaks shooting up sometimes to 
great heights, and lakes and morasses consti- 
tute the remainder. It must, therefore, re- 
quire great energy, industry and frugality on 
the part of its people to secure and perpetuate 
that very considerable degree of prosperity 
to which they have attained. These traits 
are possessed by the Norwegians in an unusu- 
al degree, and it is because of them that a 
very large majority of the emigrants from 
that country to America take such high rank 
among the best of our citiiens. Let them 
continue to emigrate. There are better op- 
portunities for them in the Western World 
than they can ever hope to ei^oy in the Old, 

The specimens of grain have greatly inter- 
ested me as well as a multitude of other for- 
eigners trowL more southern dimes who 
repeatedly ask the question, "How, in the 
world, can they ripen so liftr north?'' Tho 
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ftwMm abote gtTen, in the allntloii to the Qnlf 
Streftin, explains it in part only. The fength 
of the days fai enrnmer is another reason. For 
instanee, at Finmarhen, whioh lies under the 
soTentieth parallel, the sun noTor sinks below 
the horison from the 24th of May till the IGth 
of Jnly. This oontinnal shining of the snn 
for many weeks without an intervening night, 
of oonrse, giyes rapidity of deTolopment and 
ripens grains and fruits that Ironld not oth- 
erwise mature. 

The forest timber of Norway is likewise 
represented — Scotch fir, Norway spruce fir, 
ebn, oak, beech and birch. Other yarietiea of 
wood grow there, but none others constitute 
forests. ■ 

Pore also are the skins of animals— prominent 
among them the beautiful steel-grey skins of 
^the reindeer, with the high, branching antlers 
and head attached. Fur garments, too, and 
effigies of men and women of the far north, 
all muffled up in their furry costumes ; por- 
trait b of royal dignitaries, and paintiDgs 
illuBtrative of Norwegian scenery and social 
life; Norwegian fire-arms, implements, cut- 
lery, and hardware; siWer work, scientific 
apparatus, and scientific works, are also here. 

Dr. Schttbler, naturalist and author, is here 
to show these products of the industry and 
genius of his people, and to him I am indebted 
for many courtesies. 

At last comes 

SWEDBK — 

Land of heroic history, of science, arts and 
literature. In the early part of the 16th cec- 
tury Sweden was under the rule of Denmark ; 
but she recOTcred her independence, and bus 
since made steady progress in all the essen- 
tials of ciyilizatioo, dcTeloping her natural 
resources to a remarkable degree, and giving 
to the world names^mong the most famous of 
modern times. Gustavus Adolphus, Charles 
XII, Emanuel Swedenborg, Linomas, Berieli 
us, — what names are higher on the scroU of 
ftime? Aye, and the Ericson of our own time, 
— ihe reToIntioniter in the method of ohtmI 
warfare — ihe originator of those strangf, 
mighty Monitors that haTo placed us, at onc^*. 



in tlto adtmnce of all nationa, on the i 
ho not a Swede 7 

But let ns not forget our object. We are in 
the Swedish Court of the Exhibition PalMe. 

About ns Ho rich products of the minisr's, 
the farmer's and the mechanie's art. Fine 
samples or the magnetic and other ores from 
which the celebrated Swedish iron is manu- 
factured. Here are stacks of it in the "pig»*' 
and OTory Tariety and form of the mannfkc- 
tured metal. Steel, cutlery of the finest qual- 
ity, cast iron ware, inclnding stores and many 
other manufactures in iron. 

Copper is here of superior quality, and 
many manufactured articles of interest Zine, 
too, and eyen siWer, with their manufactures. 
All these serre to giro one some idea of ibm 
importance of the Swedish minea. 

Here, also, are rough woods of various 
kinds, in log and plank, illustratiTO of ihoeo 
great forests which lie in the southern piri — 
some of them eoToring an area of eighty miles 
by twenty. Oak and beech predominate, but 
there are also pines, firs, and other woods. 

Worked woods and beautiAil speoimena of 
inlaid funiture show the skill aud arUstic 
taste of her mechanics. 

Until quite lately, Sweden was obliged to 
to look to other nations for much of her bread; 
but under the stimulus of wholesome laws 
and institutions established for that purpose, 
her agriculture has made rapid strides, and 
now furnishes her people with the oereahgraina 
in sufficient quantity to meet the demand. 
Etye, barley, and oats are most grown; wheat 
being confined to,GompHratiTe1y,afew distriota. 
The whole arable land is said to scarcely ex- 
ceed four thousand square miles, though that 
area is gradually extending, under the inflo- 
ence of improved systems of agriculture. 

The principal animals reared by the Swed- 
ish farmers are a small breed of cattle with- 
out boms, sheep of inferior site and with 
cimrse wool, and reindeer, which in the north 
are often kept in large herds for dairy pui^ 
poses, and which likfwitfo artf pretty mueh 
relied on for the aerrioe in other couq tries 
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ferfooMd Igr bonws. Skina of iktm ivprn- 
MikUll^a oUm^ of don^Miio talnuils m hoM. 

Fllkx ftad homp, and ihoir iMnafkohirM ; 
«ilk and ooUon fkbrioa of ezoolloat qaality ; 
thMo Bod other artioloo in largo Dumber and 
Tarioty show the degree of progresa made in 
this important department of ind uttry. Sarthr 
en ware^ leather, fUra, hair, feathers, and their 
manafiMtnreamre ft* 11 of interest. 

In the department of Operatiye Machinery 
we shall find soTeral rotary and other engines, 
steam hammers, nail, and rolling machines, 
&c. 

The line arts are likewise represented. Some 
of the oil paintings are highly creditable to 
Swedish genius. 

All in all, Bcandinavia has well filled her 
place in the World's Exhibition. When the 
nations gather again, these people of the Po- 
lar S^ne will undoubtedly haTO made yet 
greater progress than in the last two decades. 



fte Heies of Bowing Wheat. 

These are of three kinds — sowing broadcast, 
and harrowing it in, sowing the same way 
and plowing it in, and drilling it. I will not 
ooneider them separately, but refer to some of 
my farming experience and obseryation to set 
forth their relatiye merits. The first year of 
my farming I had twenty acres put in wheat, 
which was sown broadcast and harrowed in 
about the Ist of September. The last rain 
proTiously was on the 20th of August, and 
the next was on the 20th of October. The soil 
was good, tolerably well broken up, and har- 
rowed. The seed commenced to sprout, some 
eame up, when the drought checked the fta* 
thor growth. I examined its condition oTory 
day, and soon found insects preving on the 
sprouted grain. The worst of these was the 
small, red ant, which eats out the softened 
germ, attracted apparently by the sugar form- 
ed fh>m the starch. When the rain fell, in 
October, the grains uninjured came up, but 
there was not one in twenty of what had been 
sown. The twenty acres yielded 109 bushels. 

In the same fall, and about the same time, 
a farmer of this county broke up a small fields 
and with the first drill that came here he 
drilled in a portion, sowed another broadcast 
and plowed it in, and the other portion he 
liarrowea in. The drilled wheat oame up slow- 
ly, and grew slowly but steadily. Not many 
grains failed to come up. That plow (din 
came up in irregular patches, and in some 
places apparently in rows, whsre it had been 



ooTored deepest It suffered muoh from the 
drought, and muoh nsTor oame up atalL Bui 
little of that harrowed in came up, and seem- 
ed to yield to the drought where it did. When 
the rain fell these portions retained their re- 
lative positions, and the yield at harreat was 
in accordance with their fall growth. 

Again : some years after, when drills wen 
beeoming popular, there oocurred one of thoee 
freeiing«out winters that destroy our clover 
and wheat fields. A neighbor who had put in 
well a field of good soil, with wheat aown 
broadcast and harrowed in, had it completely 
frozen out. He remarked to me that he could 
well have afforded to have purchased a driU 
to put it in, and then to have burnt it, rather 
than sustain the failure from broadoast sow- 
ing. I examined that spring, with much care, 
many drilled fields and many sown broadcast, 
in some of whieh the seed had been harrowed 
in and in others plowed in, and iuTariably 
found the drilled wheat firmly fixed in the 
soil, with no roots on the surface, except here 
and there where a waeh had carried the top 
soil away. But in the other fields there were 
hut few plants that had not many roots on the 
surface ; most of tkem had no root in the soil; 
many but a portion of a single root. In puil- 
ing the drilled wheat it was firmly fixed, the 
crown close on the surface soil, whilst the otli* 
er yielded, showing the erown above the soil, 
with a portion of the roots below it exposed. 
This was the case with the best of the plants. 

To suoh faets I will be told (for I have often 
been) that one of the best crops of wheat 
raised by the farmer answering me was trom 
broadcast sowing. I grant this ; but under 
what eironmstanoes was it done? When the 
soil was at its best, when no drought occurred 
in the fall, and no freeiing out in the winter. 
Why recollect the one successful crop and for- 
get the many unsuccessful? 

Let us now examine into the causes of this 
great difference between the drilled and broad- 
cast-sewn fields. In making my examination 
I dug up some of the drilled plants, and some 
of the best sown broadoast. The secondary 
roots of the drilled plants were double in 
number compared with those of the broadoast 
sowing, much longer, with a muoh greater 
number of fibrous branches, and with an in- 
clination deeper in the soil. These are the 
fscts, and the philosophy of them will be seen 
from what I have said on the germination of 
the seed and the growth of the plant. Wheat 
put in with a drill is sown at a depth of about 
three inches. The seeds are placed regularly; 
the space for the growth of each plant is equal. 
If a drought comes on, as it so often does in 
our falls, the grain is so far down that it is 
not muoh affected. Plants have two souroes 
from which they derive the moisture necessary 
to their growth in time of drought — that 
which descends through the atmosphsre in the 
fall of dew, and that which rises txji Uirough 
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thettibsolL Rain it the eommoii Bonroeof 
both tlMM supplies. When droaghi pMrohos 
the surfiMs soil, the dews mn of little or no 
ooBsequeiioe to the roots of pUnts; its pur- 
pose is, in its daily OTaporation and nightly 
oondensation, to enyelop the blades or leaTos 
and stems with a moist atmosphere The 
sonroes of their evaporation are supplied in 
droughts by the eyaporations of the subsoil 
moisture through the leaves of plants and 
trees and from the surface of the ground. 
Their subsoil moisture is drawn to the surfaoe 
byoapillary attraction, and the heated and 
dry oondition of the surfaoe, air and soil. As 
it ascends, the roots of plants lay hold of it 
and carry it to the stem, branches and leayes. 
An observation of twenty years, and constant 
examination during the years of our great 
droughts of 1864 and 1866, convince me that 
Uiis is the precise office of dews and subsoil 
moisture. A law of the growth of the root is 
that it always turns to the source of its nu- 
triment. Now the grain of drilled wheat be- 
ing deposited as deeply as its germination will 
allow, its roots, both the primary or tap root, 
and the secondary, are beneath the influenee 
of the surface droughts, and, receiving their 
moisture fh>m the subsoil, they turn toward 
it. Hence the tuci of the roots of drilled 
wheat having a downward inclination. The 
wheat covered in by the harrow lies so near 
the surfaoe that a drought soon dries the soil 
around it, stopping the growth at all stages. 
The roots get their moisture from the dews at 
night, meeting the evaporated subsoil moisture 
at the surfaoe of the ground, and the roots, 
finding their chief supply at that point, in- 
oline to the surfaoe. Hence they are cheoked 
in their autumnal growth, and are soon laid 
bare by the ft'eexing of winter. — L, BoUnuMy 
^ ItuL, in U. a. Ag. Rep. 



From th« Ohrtetten AdTocate and Jooraal. 

How to iBvest. 

Bvery one having fbnds in his possession 
naturally feels anxious to put them to the best 
account. But how to do it is a difficulty. 
Stocks are very high. Share in cotton mills 
are nearly a hundred per cent, above par, and 
the mills not running a spindle. If cotton 
should continue to be difficult to get, these 
shares would only represent so much brick, 
mortar, and water power, that no one desires 
to use. Railroads and telegraphs are doing a 
splendid business. They thrive by war and 
its measureless transportation. Hence their 
shares are high. But no one cares to pay one 
hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and 
^ fifty for that which a year hence may be twen- 



ty-five to fifty. Shall he invest in Ian*! ? K 
i« not likely to take wings, to be sure, bnt its 
taxes are heavy and its income dow. Thave 
are government bonds. They aredoBbtlev 
all right, and the interest sure. But there is 
a kind of investment for a portion of every 
lean's funds, believed to be better than any or 
all of these. It was recommended by Fraali- 
lin, that most excellent embodiment of prae- 
tical economy, when he said, "Bmpty your 
purse into your head, and no one will ever be 
able to get it away Arom you." 

We believe that for real practical economy 
this is the best investment. Daniel Webster 
being asked if there was room in the legal 
profession for any more, replied, "Yes, plenty 
of room higher up." The upper grades are 
never full. These are the most remunerative. 
He that can reach them finds the richest re- 
wards. In our land they are within the reach 
of every one. Twenty years ago a maohinist's 
apprentice carried all his oarthly possessions 
in a very small box into Woroeeter, Mate. He 
did not appear remarkably promising, and 
his companiens were not slow to remind him 
of it. But he patiently put gains into bis 
head. Slowly his mates came to regard him 
as their equal. Before they had fairly settled 
that idea he had bought out the whole coneeni 
was one of the largest manufacturers in the 
city, and they were his employees. He made 
good investments. 

Forty years ago a lad toiled forhisdiuly 
bread in the forests of the West There wera 
scarcely ten books within as many miles. Tei 
he put investments into his head. He had mo 
genius, but be had in its place many disad- 
vantages. He had no wealth. He was not 
prepossessing; he was extremely uncouth. But 
he put his gains into hi^ head, and to-day he 
holds the highoet place of any man upon the 
earth. 

[Other illustrations are given by the author 
of the article, but we have no need to put 
them in print. No sane man is se blind as 
not to have discovered by his own observation 
that intelligence is always a potent halpejr — 
that knowledge is power. — En.] 
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It oAxt to oTerworked toilen a partud or 
totol ezomption from the soTOrity of their 
present lot. Skilled handiwork is always 
most remaneratiTOy and there is always " room 
enough higher up.'' If men are anxious to 
employ their mon^ to the best adyantage, 
and make their capital of strength and toil 
yield the best results, they should remember 
that they hare a mental stock and a capital of 
cspscities which should be made to yield the 
largest posi(ible interest. That mental capaci- 
ty is one of the God-giyen talents, and he re- 
quires its use. He wants te receiye his own 
with usury, and if there be no actual gain 
flfmid such opportunities as he giyes os, we 
may learn our fate from that of the wicked 
and unprofitable soryant who hid his lord's 
talent in the earth. There is responsibility 
as well as inducement, peril as well as profit, 
connected with this capital of talent. 

The yalue of gold is not diminished by its 
being unemployed, but mental wealth created 
by effort perishes if unused. While thinkers 
grow richer eyery year, the mere toiler finds 
his capital of strength wasting, a poyerty of 
power settling down upon him. A mental 
poyerty has already settled. He has no accu- 
mulations of knowledge to enrich his last 
years. He has no habit of getting informa- 
ation ; the age gets ahead of him, his earlier 
acquisitions are forgotten, and a dreary night 
of imbecility or despair shuts down oyer his 
deolining years. The word has gone forth, 
"Take, therefore, the talent from him." All 
who acknowledge any obligation to God should 
hear his yoice to them — " Get wisdom." 

Does any hard worker declare that the ne- 
cessities of his daily life forbid mental culture? 
In face of the examples quoted, andthousands 
of others, the statement cannot be maintained. 
An hour each day for study, not mere reading 
of news, but ttudi/j will make almost any man 
wise. Many of oui^ finest intellects, in their 
unabridged leisure, allow themselyes but three 
hours mental labor in a day. One hour a day 
will give a cultured man an^ insight into a set 
ence in a month. One of the intelligent men 
of Boston, a daily worker at the t>eneh, once 



pointed ont to a profossor of theology and a 
dootor of diyinity, who called to oyersee a 
little Job, the wrong promises in his recent 
work on Bwedenborgianism, and showed the 
positions fVem which it could be more success- 
fully assailed. The doctor freely acknowledged 
his obligations. 

In fact, the working man has some peculiar 
adyantages for culture. He has time to fully 
digest and assimilate his mental aliment. It 
is not what we read that makes us wise, Mt 
what we gain. In the long hours of toil there 
is time to make the thoughts we haye read 
thoroughly our own. They are turned into 
power, they become parts of us, not mere at- 
tachments that the wind blows ont of sight or 
strips off entirely, or that become coyered up 
with other like accumulations, till nothing 
can be found, and the poor little mind within, 
weakened by its burdens, is unable to use the 
thoughts of others, or originate any of its own. 
Memory will be strengthened, not crushed. 
Reflection will eyoWe great principles, and 
discoyer grand applications that would be lost 
in the hurry of mere reading. 

The yery mastery of ideas begets an eyery- 
where yisible confidence of oyercoming all 
difficulties. Man goes about with power to 
conquer written in his yery substance— a 
priceless reoommendation to one seeking em- 
ployment. 



The Farmer^ Workshop. 

The neat farmer has hot only his neat wood- 
house, well filled with dry, sound wood; but 
he has his workshop, where he keeps his car- 
penter's tools and timber for use. This is not 
full of chips, saye when he labors. It is neatr 
ly swept, and eyery tool in its place; and he 
knows, though in the dark, where to find it. 
Tou can see at a glance that he takes pride in 
it. And his tools are in order. He lends ; 
but not to eyery one. This is right. Some 
people are as careless about other people's 
tools as their own, and a man does not want 
to haye a thing destroyed. The sluggard, the 
slattern should not be trusted too far, or he 
will make a sluggard of yourself. Bad neigh- 
bors at the best are a pest, and the less you 
haye to with them generally the better. At 
least, keep your tool shop in order. 

" w ell, now t there is no use ; I cannot keep 
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my tools in order; others will haTO ihe hMid- 
11 Dg of thorn/' 

^niis shows you lack grit. The right kind 
of man tpitf hare his premises— -all relating to 
them — in good order, though he should saori- 
fioe the good will of the sloyens. The farm- 
er's workshop is often a plaoe to lounge in, in 
idle weather, when the little tinkering is done 
by the owner. 



[From tho U. 8. Aftriciiltiiral E«port.] 
The Onltnre of Hweet Potatoes. 

BT J. C. TUOKP80N, TOKPKINSTILLK, N. Y. 

Attempts to raise sweet potatoes have often 
been defeated by ozcesslTe care in preparing 
the ground, or in not knowing how to preserTe 
them after they are dug. When they are 
planted in too deep a soil, the tuber runs down 
too deep and becomes watery and insipid. 

PI.AMT8 OB SLIPS. 

About the first of April— or later, perhaps, 
in locations north of Nev? York — put the po- 
tatoes in a hot bed. If they are large, split 
them lengthwise, laying the flat side down. 
They may be placed so near as almost to touoh 
each each other ; then coyer about two inches 
deep with a light rich oompost made of fine 
sand, manure, and. good soil or leaf-mould 
from the woods. When the sprouts push above 
the ground add an inch or so of the compost. 
Water occasionally with warm water*, keep 
the bed warm at night, and on warm days give 
them air and sunshine to render them hardy. 
When ready to set, the sprouts may be pulled 
ofP, or the potato may be lifted out and the 
best plants selected and the potato returned 
to the hotbed. A bushel of seed will produce 
from three to five thousand plants, and every 
thousand plants which are set should produoe 
forty bushels of potatoes. 

PLANTTNO THE GBOUVD. 

A warm, sandy loam is best adapted to the 
culture Mark spaces three feet apart, merely 
scratching the ground for the rows, which 
should run north and -outh. On the marks 
spread barnyard manure with a fork ; then 
turn up the earth with a plow fh>m each side 
towards the manure, and form a ridge about 
ten inches high, and finish the ridge with a 
rake. The base of the ridge, which should be 
a foot in width, should not be disturbed with 
the plow. The top of the ridge when finished 
should be flat and three or four inches in width. 

Plants should be set as soon as all danger 
fh>m fk*ost is past. I have obtained fair sized 
potatoes when planted the 1st day of July, 
but I do not advise late planting. 

PLAVTIKO OV SOD. 

Sweet potatoes will grow more ehnbby when 
planted on sod than when planted in any oth- 
er way. Strips of sod eight or ten inches 



wide may be laid in line on the tnrfMM of the 

ground with the grass side up, manure strew- 
ed on them, and the earth turned up on each 
side so as to form a ridge, as directed above; 
or a pieoe of pasture or meadow may be se- 
lected, and the turf used as the base of the 
ridge te be formed by the plow. In either 
ease manure or rich com|^t should be used; 
for, unlike Irish potatoes, these are not ki^ar- 
ed, but are greatly benefitted by manure. 

SBTTIITG THE PLAKT8. 

A marker should be used te prick off the 
spaces for the plants, sixteen inches apart 
A boy is then able to drop the ^lante in the 
right places, and the hole is made for setting 
them. The plant should then be put in the 
ground down to the first leaf, and the earth 
pressed gently around it. Care shoald be 
taken to set the plants when the ground is 
moist, and, if possible, on a cloudy day. 

▲VTBB TBEATMEHT. 

Keep the weeds subdued. Use a hoe or 
rake, raking upward towards the plante. 
Where the plante run down the ridges, lift 
and lay them on the tep. Do this sevnral 
times during the season, in order to permit 
the sun to act upon the ground. 

GATHBBIlfG AND PRKSEBVIXG. 

For early use feel in the ridges, and nip 
from the stem those that are fit for use, leav- 
ing the others to grow. For winter use, after 
the first frost select a dry, clear day. Gut the 
vines with a scythe, leaving the stem to which 
the pototoes are attaohed three or four inches 
long to lift them by. The vines are readily 
eaten by cattle. Use a fork for raising Uie 
potatoes ; lift them by the stem, and lay them 
on the ridge to dry. In a few hours they will 
be ready to pack. Prepare plenty of dry, cot 
straw, (old straw is preferable,) and take straw 
and barrels or boxes to the field. Select the 
best potetoes, handling them oarefully, with- 
out bruising them. Put a layer of straw at 
the bottom of the barrel, and then alternate 
layers of potatoes and straw until it is filled. 
The potetoes should bo placed olose te eecA 
other, one at a time, and handled as carefully 
as eggs. The barrels are then to be moved to 
a dry room or cellar where there wilt be ne 
frost. If tbey are placed in a cellar Uiey must 
be raised from the fioor, and must not touch 
the wall. Keeping warm and dry is the se- 
cret of their preservation. They will keep 
six or eight months and improve in qualitv. 
From one plot of ground 89 by 100 feet I gath- 
ered, in October last^ 4S| bushels. 



Wooi.*-The history of the growth of wool 
is very ourioas. Fifty years ago not a ponnd 
of fine wool was raised in the United States in 
Great Britein, or ii^ any other country exoept 
Spain. In the latter country, the flecks were 
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oWMd •xehitiTtly hj Om Boblliiy or Ij tHe 
«f«wii. In 1704, ft smsll Aock wm ient to tlio 
Blootor of SftzoBj m a preeont from tho King 
of Spain, whonoo tho ontiro prodnoi of Saxony 
wool, now of 8uoh Ibhbmmo valuo. In 1809, 
daring the MeoBd inTaaion of Spain hy tho 
FfODoh, aomo of the Talnable orown AooIlb 
wero aold to raiao money. Tlio Amorioan 
oontnl at Lisbon, Mr. Jarvis, purehased four- 
tMB bnndred hoad^ and sent them to this 
oonntry. A portion of the pare unmixed Me- 
rino blood of these flocks is to be found in 
Vermont at this time. Such was the origin 
of the immense flocks of fine wooled sheep in 
the United States.—^. 



Agrlealtnral Bodetiw-fhelr Organlntloi, Uses, 
and Abnses. 

There is no fast relative to agrionltnral so- 
cieties that has such* a direct and important 
bearing upon an agricultural community as 
the organisation of an Agricultural Society. 
It has proven itself subject to many abuses. 
Bribery too often proves its motive power, and 
in each ease it becomes OAntemptible to the 
true and only supporters. The vital part of 
an agricultural society, as in all other suocess- 
fnl institutions, is in its organisation, the 
very foundation upon which it must rest. The 
errors and abates rest, as too few are willing 
to concede, in the representation that forms 
the organisation. In almost every instance 
it is composed of those persons who have no 
direct interest in agriculture as a means of 
honorable subsistenoe, but of those who are 
professionally out of it, and who praotlcslly 
look upon it as a low calling. There remains 
not a deubt that our nationality, not only at 
home, but more emphatically abroad, rests up- 
on the success of our agricultural interests, 
the honorable and equal distribation of its 
dUTerent departments of industry. And how 
can this be most perfectly, energetically, and 
sttoeessfully reached? We answer, m it» cr^ 
(fanitationj having its organisation composed 
of those men whose direct interest^ depend- 
ence and hutmeu is agriculture ; or, in plain- 
er terms, composed of farmers --of men that 
have been and are hard- working, experiment- 
al, actual farmers, and the comer stone of 
Sfiocesa is laid. Let the fanners attend the 
iirat meetings, and elect the intelligent ones 



of their iMmber to Mm caro of th^fnttrests 
of their boalaess, and thelT aoeiotiM^' iaatead 
of being mulaanoes under other oontrol, wfR 
be hinorablo and profitable instltotions, Ibt- 
tering indnetry and adding to on national 
wealth. 

The uses of agriealtural societies are as va- 
ried as their composition should be. Tho in- 
terests of every department, however smi^l 
in minutisB, in the aggregate form a miglity 
motive power; wlien applied, they are strong 
in incentives, and influence the farmers to 
nobler and more earnest exertion, when prop- 
erly organised; committees having a positive 
knowledge of the business given them ooih 
tribnte largely to the general fund of inform- 
ation, and when the society has held its Fair, 
all know more of the best method of manag- 
ing farms, the best culture of blooded cattle, 
grooming horses, the improvement and eultwe 
of sheep best adapted to its locality ; the prop- 
er method of producing the best grains, grass- 
es, roots, and the manufacture of the import- 
ant sorgo. All are better for having more 
useful inforraatio& ; and that community has 
taken one safe step in lifting farming to its 
place among the general sciences. 

Hortioulture, which makeo our homes a lit- 
tle paradise, changes the barren soil to gar- 
dens of beauty, blossoms and fruit. It makes 
happy hearts in the domestic oirclo— <he feel- 
ings of endearment strengthen, the son no 
longer hates tlie place he's asked to love. Its 
virtue, ooming fhwi the broad field, the gar- 
den, and the hearthstone, where God's beauty 
is, wins liim from the corrupting vices of high 
social life, makes him a man, nature's man, 
nature's nobleman. The cultivation of the 
useful, which is the beautiful, if not in its 
form is in its adaptation, makes an insur- 
mountable barrier to error. We become better 
for living, while the beauty of onr surround- 
ings lifts our souls to highest contemplation, 
to prayer and then to praise. 

The strong arm of war and broad battle-ax 
lie paralised and rusting, while their coun- 
terpart is polished in the lUrrow, or skilled 
in the adaptation of inventive genius. 
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U«i M ir« do the MrpeniwritiiUig in iUi slimy 
foldB. FaToriUsm isarepMMb, uonopolya 
poisonoot 0tiBg. Those two go hand in hand, 
Mid are sure destraotion to any organisation. 
Give the poor man with the prodoot of his own 
Jiand, his doe^ rather than transfer it to the 
rieh man. He has himself in his prodnot; he 
has himself in his inTontion. To the 



ion of that energy, that inTontiye skill, paltry 
gold should bow. He is rioher than the miser, 
for he has come nearer the final cause of his 
being — ^he has ezeroised his faonlties. and 
made himself a man. These abuses may be 
OTOroome, these uses may be reaohed, when 
.the farmer, knowing his rights, dare assert 
them. Until then you might as well try to 
reduoe our cursed and intestine enemy with 
compromises and concessions, as to make your 
Toice heard. Until then farming will be a 
low calling, and you will be a farmer still. 

F. M. 6. 



Tobaeco Onltnre. 



We recapitulate soTcral points upon which 
experience growers strongly insist^ because 
they express conditions of success in cultiTat- 
ing tobacco. 

1. The land must be in good condition — 
well enriched with manure. It must be plow- 
ed in the fall, and again in the spring, and 
thoroughly puWerized. 

2. The plants in the seed-l^ed must be thor- 
oughly weeded and guarded against the fly, 
and so thinned out as to acquire a hardy 
growth before being transplanted. 

8. During the season for the rayages of the 
worm the plants must be examined twice each 
day for the purpose of destroying them. 

4. In curing, the leaf-stalk must be perfect- 
ly freed from moisture. 

5. We add : farmers who are commencing 
the culture of tobacco should ayail themselTcs 
of the seryices of an experienced man who 
can sapply that knowledge which cannot be 
learned from books 

It may be proper to say a word in regard to 
the profit of the crop. In the first place, if 
the crop is grown on one field but for a single 
season, it leayes the land in good condition 
for any crop the next year. It is highly ma- 
nured and.free from weeds 

It may be followed by wheat and then by 
grass, and by this rotation remuneratiTC crops 
may be secured without exhausting the soil. 
The worn out fields in some of the tobacco- 



growing States shonid be monitory to onltiya- 
tors, and teaoh them one of the most impori- 
ant lessons of modern tillage^ tIs , the neces- 
sity of a proper rotation of crops. 
• Next, a orop of tobaooo suooessfully grown 
and cored commands a ready sale at from 12 
to 16 cents a pound. At this present writing, 
owing to the peculiar circumstances of the 
country, the price is enhanced. If unfortunate 
in the curing, the owner will not realize more 
than half the current price. — U* S. Ag, Report 
1862. 



[Vrom '*Tke AgrieaUnr« of Blaine,*' ia U.S. Ag. Report.] 
Maple Bngar and 9yru». 

The maples which abound in our forests are 
annually made to contribute a share to the 
means of liying, and how large a share will 
be seen from the fact that 806,742 pounds of 
maple sugar were made in 1860, no mention 
being giyen of the amount of syrup also man- 
ufactured ; but inasmuch as this is the form 
in which the article is mainly consumed, the 
actual amount of sweeteniog manufactured 
will largely exceed the aboyc estimated quan- 
tity. 

The age of the trees is not material, pro- 
yided they are of proper size, as it is eyident 
that a yery small tree Would be more injured 
by the process of tapping than a larger one. 
Trees from ten inches to two or more feet in 
diameter are of the most suitable dimensions. 
Tapping should be done with care so as not to 
injure Ulo tree, and it has been found by re* 
peated experiments that a half-inch hole will 
yield as much sap as a larger one, the flow in 
all cases being proportional to the depth of 
the hole. After the tree has done running, 
the hole should at once be stopped up. It hM 
been estimated by some that each tree, taking 
the ayerage together, will yield from fiye to 
six pounds of sugar during the season, and 
others consider two or three pounds as much 
as they will ayerage. ' Probably the correct 
amount lies between these extremes. For^ 
merly the yessels to receiye the sap were 
troughs made of poplar or bass, and these 
were succeeded by sap-buckets, made some- 
what in the form of pails, and unpainted. Tin 
yessels are light^ easily kept clean, and are 
desirable on many accounts. They arc used 
more extensiyely than heretofore. A good pan 
for boiling the sap is made of sheet iron, by 
nailing the iron to plank, so that the iron 
shall form the bottom and ends and the plank 
the sides, the sheet iron being secured to the 
plank by two rows of closely driyen nails. 
Eight feet long, four wide, and six inches deep, 
are good dimensions for this article, and if 
the arch or fireplace be made narrower than 
the pan, so it can be placed oyer it, it will be 
found a most useful arrangement for boiling 
the sap. In making good syrup the sap should 
be reduoed to about one-thirtieth of its bulk, 
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thra itr^ned throagh flannel, ftnd l«ft to coo) 
Md settle for about a day. After tbie, plaoe 
it in the boiling pan, and add to trwj gallon 
one beaten egg and a gill of milk to oiarUS 
it, oare being taken that it does not boiL till 
the soiim ha< risen and been skimmea oif. 
Then boil oarefallj until it -will harden by 
plaeinc it in cold water, when it should be 
poured into Teasels and tke cakes placed in a 
box to drain. To ha^e the sugar perftctly 
white, lay a few thicknesses of flannel on the 
top of the cakes while they are draining ; 
these absorb the coloring matter, and by hay- 
ing them washed daily in cold water the col- 
oring matter will wash oat. 

Two men will take care of and do the work 
necessary to be done to three or four hundred 
trees. The work of manufacturing suffar and 
syrup takes place at a season of the year 
when other actiye farm labor has not been re- 
sumed, and thus affords a good opportunity 
fcr performing one of the pleasantest and 
most social parts of farm work. 



STOCK REGISTER. 



Flenro-PneamoBla. 

A JbBTTBA TO HIS BXCELLBNOT, JOHIV ▲. ANDREW, 

(09 MASS.) BT CHABLKS J*. FLIBT, 8X0BBTA- 

BT or THB BOABD OF AQRIOJTLTVR^, 

The aboTC is the title of a pamphlet of fif- 
teen pages. Just published by the Uassachu- 
setts Board of Agriculture. The subject is 
one of yery great importance, not only to the 
Hew England public, but likewise, and, we 
may say, especially, to the agricultural public 
of the Weetern States. 

Mr. Flint has recently traveled extensively 
in tlMse Buropean countries where the disease 
discussed prevails to so great an extent, and 
he rightly speaks with the authority of one 
-who knows whereof he affirms. The following 
startling facts, gleaned from his letter, are 
worthy of careful consideration by the farm- 
ers of the Northwest : 

The most moderate estimates fix the loss by 
pl«oro-pneumonia alone^ in the British Isles, 
at ten millions of dollars a year. The value 
•f cattle, lost by this disease, amounts to two 
•r three times the value of all the cattle im- 
ported. 

More than a million head of horned cattle 
dM of plenro-pneumonia in the six years 



ending 1860, of a value of at least sixty mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Immense^ amounts of diseased meat are con- 
stantly olfered and sold in the markets of 
Bngland. More than nineteen tons were de- 
tected in the London market in one week, in the 
summer of 1 W2. On e Inspector (of markets) 
said that If he were called upon to exclude 
from market animals affected with contagious 
diseases, he must exclude two thousand ani- 
mals out of Islington market on many a Mon- 
day morning. 

The effects of this diseased meat are already 
discoverable in the impaired health of those 
who consume it. 

For a time, in England, Insurance Compan- 
ies, stock and mutual, some of them with two 
and three millions capital, took risks. But, 
notwithstanding their rates were steadily in- 
creased until they reached a very high per 
cent, they all failed in succession, until, at 
the present time, there are no such companies 
in existence. 

The disease is highly contagious. The most 
distinguished veterinary snrgeons in^e world 
now agree on this subject 

It still prevails to some extent in Massachu- 
setts. On this point, Mr. Flint remarks : — 
"The disease still exists among the herds of 
some twelve or fifteen towns of this Common- 
wealth. The importance of an early consid- 
eration of the facts connected with its intro- 
duction and spread can hardly be overstated, 
whether we regard it in a pecuniary or in a 
sanitary point of view. If we are to give up 
all efi'ort to eradicate it, we must settle down 
into the conviction that we shall soon find 
ourselves in the condition of those countries 
in Europe where this disease exists, and fk>om 
which it is now probably too late to attempt 
to get rid of it, owing to the fabulous amount 
of the cost." 

Again he says, in concluding his discussion 
of the contagiousness of the dieeai^e : *' If the 
eommunity still sleep over this danger, I shall 
have the melancholy satisfaction of finding, 
at last, A unanimous public sentiment on this 
subject But it will be too late. The resuH 
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Im JAeTitablA. STeglect oaa and will ^nly l«»d 
to unmitigated eyil. If the people are willing 
to drink the lailk of ^owa rotten with diseaae, 
and to giro it to their chUdren, a« thej have 
dene in Boston, if thejr are ready to aocept 
the altematiye of having the beef of dieeased 
animals brought upon their tabiM| I have no 
more to say. But if they desire to avoid that 
alternative, they will have to aot promptly 
and strenuously for the eradication and stop 
of pleuro-pneumonia/' 

It is to be hoped that this appeal to the leg- 
islators of Hassaohusotts, through the Gover- 
nor of the State, will be heeded, and that thor- 
ough measures will be promptly adopted to 
entirely eradieafte the disease. What millions 
of dollars worth of property would it rob us 
of in the Great West, if it should onoe fairly 
get hold of oar oattlel 

In view of all the foregoing taoU, we oan- 
not too strongly urge upon our farmers who 
import stook from the Bast, or who buy of 
those who do import, the great importance of 
being sure that the stook they purehase is per- 
fectly healthy, and f^ee from this dread oon< 
tagion. 
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The following extracts are taken f^om a 

prize essay by Dr. Tression, lately published 

in the Mark Lane (London) Ej^um, Bead 

t^em: 

The use of salt in the food of cattle must 
not be looked upon as a direct producer of 
flesh, so much as a necessary element of the 
economy, without which animals are apt to 
perish f^om disease, but with which the body 
is kept in a healthy and normal state. Not 
many years ago, a German agrieulturist, Uber- 
aoker, brought forward an experiment which 
is in direct accordance with this opinion. 
Wishing to obtain some exact notion of the 
influence which salt exercised upon his sheep, 
the flocks of which lived in a low, damp pas- 
ture land, and received habitually a certain 
dose of salt, he fixed upon ten sheep, and 
struck off their usual allowanoe of salt This 
remarkable experiment was oontinned for 
three years, with the following results: In 
the first year five of the ten died of rot and 
worms; in this year the remainder of the 
flock, 460 head, lost only four sheep. The 
■eeond year a new let of ten sheep, deprived 



of salt, lost seven individuals; the remainder 
of the flock, 364 head, lost five only, a little 
later the other three died, also from diarrhei^ 
The third year was very rainy. Sixteen sheep 
were selected and deprived of salt. The whole 
of the^ died, in the course of the yeai; of rot 
and vermicular pneumonia 

In the Brasils and Columbia, flocks may be 
annihilated by .being deprived of salt. M. 
GarrioLt, a member of the agricultural society 
of Lyons, assures us that the milk of oows 
subjected to a daily allowance of salt ia riohp 
er in butter and cheese than when these aaae 
cows are deprived of salt. 

Sir John Sinclair, to whom agriculture owes 
much useful information, has observed that the 
habitual use of salt has a marked influence in 
improving the quantity and quality of sheep. 

Many Bngllsh agriculturists have proved 
by direct experiments that a re^^ular distribn^ 
tion of salt to cattle is especially useful in 
preventing hoove (meteorisation) caused by 
feeding cattle with leguminous vegetables. 
And there exists no doubt among those who 
have tried it, that when employed in proper 
quantity, it inoreasea the appetite, stimulates 
digestion, keeps up the normal supply of salt 
in the blood, improves the wool, or hair of the 
cattle, prevents disease, and, moreaver, ena- 
bles the agriculturist to fatten cattle upon 
food which they would not otherwise enjoy, 
without it were previously mixed up with salt. 

But there is another important considera- 
tion with regard to the regular distribution of 
salt to cattle, namely, its influence in prevent- 
ing diseaee. Its daily use becomes of seriow 
consequence when flocks and herds are men- 
aced with those epidemic attacks which so 
frequently ravage a whole country atoaeo, 
when a proper use of salt would either pre- 
vent them entirely, or at least reduce them to 
less disastrous proportions. During one of 
these epidemics, which sprang up about the 
year 1840, in the east of Europe, the almost 
wild cattle of TJharine, fiodolia and Hungary, 
were struck down in much greater nuiidMea 
than those of Silesia and Bohemia, where the 
cattle-breeders habitually distribute salt to 
their beasts. Advancing towards the west, 
this soourge diminished in intensity, and ftnalr 
ly ceased to show itself in Germany, where 
particular attention is bestowed upon cattle, 
and where salt has been for many years oob- 
Btantly employed. 

In Great Britain, in the best farmed dia- 
tricts, we find the allowanoe of salt oscillating 
around the sul^oined flgurea, taken as a oen- 
tre of basis : 

AIAOWAaCl OP SALT PIft MBM . 

Oilf, tixmontlMold................. lea. 

Bollock or cow, one year old 2 om. 

Oxeo, flkttoBlag e m. 

Milch ooir«. 4 o«. 

JEToffet.— It is generally admitted, whatever 
salt forms habitually a portion of the horse's 
diet, that this anhnal amply repays the slif^t 
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•MiftioMl trouMe or ejp«BM thtis ineumd. 
To mix mU with tbo food of the bono, oolt, 
au or male, is a ft'eqaont practioo in England 
ind Amorioa. In iheso eountrioo tho nsnal 
allomneo for « foil grown lM»no of middlo 
hoight if abont two onnooo por diom. In Bol- 
giam the quantity of oalt appropriated to a 
fttll-grown horse by the gorernment is little 
Moro than one onneo per diem. 

A«4k— Tho Romans gave to their flookt of 
sheep, OTory fifth day, an allowance of salt 
amounting to about half an ounce per head; 
and this is preolsoly the quantity which is 
employed in England and Saxony daily for 
sheep full grown and ordinary sise. Numer- 
ous experiments haVe prored that salt is more 
b^neieial to shoop tlian to any speeies of cat- 
tle. 

Pigt, — The best proportion to adopt as a ba- 
sis appears to be, two-thiris of an ounce per 
diem for full grown pigs. 

In administering salt, unless it be used as 
a medicine, the more intimately it is mixed 
with the food, the belter. This is not an easy 
matter with fodder, especially that which has 
been salted to preserre it, in ^vhich ease we 
most endeaTor to make a rough estimate of 
Ibo amoont of salt in a giTon weight of fod- 
der, in order not to administer an injurious 
excess. In farms where oil or rape cake is 
giv«n in powder, this being rather an indi- 
gestible food, the aHowanee of salt should bo 
mixed with it in preference to any other fod- 
der. 

It should be borne in mind that an excess 
of salt is injurious to any animal; and that 
is why the preceding figures are given as a 
practical ^uide. An excess of salt produces 
irritation and inflammation of the muooos 
membrane, and causes sereral kinds of skin 
disease, especially in sheep. Wiih horses an 
exoess of salt has been known to produce dys- 
entery, and in oxen diseases of the blood. 
Salt should never be given to cattle when a 
deficiency of food does not enable them to re- 
ceive abundance of nourishment; in which 
case we excite appetite without satisfying it, 
and the animal loses flesh rapidly. Salt is to 
be prohibited, also, whenever congestion of 
any important organ is observed, or where we 
have perceived inflammation of the bowels. 
In snch cases we roust not be guided by the 
instinct of the animals themselvest 

In some diseases of the digestive organs 
sail has proved beneficial. Thus, in cases of 
rot of the liver, accompanipd by loss of appe- 
tite, paleness of the membrane, swellings un- 
der the throat, avoid ground which communi- 
cutes the rot, and give the sheep five grains 
of iodine and half an ounce of the spirits of 
turpentine twice a day, and let them have 
fre« access fos^iU. And again for the disease 
called ■*■ red water," u species of dropsy, give 
lihonil Biipplies of food, a dry resting place, 
and' rock salt. 



GOneidered as a uediefne, enU pvygee eaU 

male »t the follewing doses : 



Ozan.. 
llMep.. 



Pig.. 



Sop.. 



.. SleMea. 
..10 to loot. 
,. Sto Sofc 
.. 8 to 8 OS. 
.. Ito tea. 



It becomes a poison at the following doses: 



HortM... 
Ozea..... 



Piss.. 



S to 8 M. 

........... 4 to 6 ca. 



The Umhlng Beasen. 



There im no month of the year in whieh io 
mnch oarefal maaagemeni shoold be given 
sheep as during this month. The lambiBC 
season generally begins now, and the sheep 
should receive every eare that can be given to 
make it a sucoeesful time in rearing lambs. 
With sheep themselves there is an instinctive 
preparation for this time, and the farmer, for 
whose benefit they are given, should wateh 
every opportunity to assist them in their se- 
lections of food. Of course, each farmer 
should know when his sheep will begin lamb- 
ing, for this is important, and preparations to 
this end should be made without delay. The 
very important treatment of separating the 
rest of the flock should be made with care, 
before they are too forward, as every hand- 
ling at that time is injurious. A clean, dry 
pen or yard, with good oover and plenty of 
water, should be made for them, so that they 
will not be in a strange place when the pains 
of bearing young begin. 

Their food should consist of clean hay- 
clover is best^with a small qoantity of roat8» 
so as to prevent costiveness, but not so much 
as to increase the secretion of milk, for such 
treatment tends to cake the udder, and oft 
times make the mother refuse to allow her 
lamb to take food. This is true in most cases 
of young ewes. If they have been from the 
groond for a long time, and had but dry food, 
a quantity of hemlock or pine browse should 
be given them, and a mixture of salt and ashee, 
five parts of salt to one of ash, which should 
be given every five or six days. Salt is ne- 
cessary to give good digestion, and the ash 
ftamishes the material whieh is, in hot email 
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qtiMitiUM In their haj or straw for tt^e feed- 
ing or formation of bone; both, eombined 
with a privilege of olean hay to eat as often 
as they desire, tend to giro a strong, healthy 
tone to the system,, so necessary at this sea- 
son. They should not he handled, nor at the 
lambing hour shonld they be watohed, for they 
will often delay it until it proyes fatal to 
them. The lamb should haye sufficient time 
to try for itself to get food. If it does not 
suoeeedi carefully catch its dam and assist it. 
The ewes should not be fed with large quanti- 
ties of milk-producing food immediately on 
lambing, for it tends to increase inflammation 
and, instead of being a benefit to them, it se- 
riously injures them. If the udder of the ewe 
be ooTered with wool or tag-looks, this should 
be remoTod, which serTcs two purposes : first, 
to allow the young lamb to easily obtain its 
food, and it lessens, in a Tery great degree* 
the chances of the lamb's getting wool in the 
stomach, which is almost sure to produce death. 

After lambing, roots of any kind should be 
given, and bran or ground oats. There is a 
double necessity for water at this period, for, 
from the dry food it is next to impossible to 
obtain the proper quantity of milk for the 
lamb. 

If you desire a fruitful season with your 
sheep, too much attention cannot be given to 
joxkT ewes in giving them the proper food, a 
dry pen, and warm shelter, pure water and 
salt, keeping them from cold storms and ex- 
posure. They will doubly pay you for all the 
care and attention you may give, and make 
you better satisfied with yourself. F. M. G. 



DeCenilBlag the Age of Animals bj their Teeth. 

Observation has proven that the ages of an- 
imals, especially the domestic ones, may be 
readily determined by their teeth, t^ to a cer- 
tain age, after which time it involves consid- 
erable guess work. This guess-work begins 
at different ages in different animals, as we 
will show. 

At the birth of a lamb, of a natural period 
of gestation, we find two small teeth in the 
centre of the lower jaw, called milk or lamb 



teeth, or incisfur teeth. Three ooupies folloiw 
at an interval of about one week, until the s«i 
is complete. The eight incisor teeth remain 
Until the age of one year, (this shedding is 
modified by keeping), when the two centre 
ones are shed, and their place is filled by two 
large broad teeth proper. At the beginningp 
of the second year the two next the centre 
drop out, and their place is taken by two more 
larger ones. This dropping out and ooming 
in of the teeth continues at yearly intervals, 
until the age of four, or perhaps a little more^ 
when the sheep is said to have a fdll mouth. 
At five there is scarcely a perceptible differ- 
ence in the appearance of the mouth. At six 
the teeth begin to diminish in breadth, which 
continues until they really point to the centre 
of the.}aw. In the coarse wools they then 
begin to fall, being about eight years old. In 
the fine wooU, especially the Spanish, they 
may stay in until twelve. The latter, being 
of greater longevity by several years, do not 
begin to lose them as soon. If, during the 
winter, sheep are fed grain, their front teeth 
remain longer than if they are fed on roots. 
The mouth of a grain-fed yearliog often re- 
sembles that of a six year old. The resem- 
blance of the teeth and their separation are 
very often deceiving. This may be determin- 
ed by observing the direction of the teeth— 
the lamb teeth stand erect, while the old sheep 
teeth incline toward the centre of the front of 
the jaw. 

The condition of the mouth of a calf at 
birth depends much upo^ the period of 
pregnancy of its dam. Often at birth, and 
sometimes during the first week, two central 
incisors make their appearance. At the end 
of each succeeding week, until five^ two come 
at the outside of the first two, making the 
mouth full at four weeks of age. After this 
period the age is marked by the wearing of 
the teeth; when at four months there will be 
a broad line in the centre of each. A new 
change takes place now, which may be oalled 
absorption. The space between the teeth will 
increase, beginning at the centre. Each of 
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the pftixv will be so aflboted, ai a tpaoe of two 
or throe months, as to bo easily soon. The 
proooes of absorption eontiBuos until the anl. 
mal is about eighteen months old, when two 
permanent teeth make their appearanee at the 
plaee where the first pair oame. At two past) 
the second pair of milk teeth will be replaced 
bj a pair of permanent ones. Two new ones 
will be added, nntil at five the animal will 
haTO a ftill mouth. From this time the age 
must be determined by the dark line extend- 
ing oTor Ike pairs of teeth. At soTon it has 
spread orer and is beooming Tery irregular in 
all the teeth; while at eight there is a dark 
line seen within the one that first made its 
appearanee oTor all the teeth. The process of 
absorption hibre begins again, and is similar 
to that seen in the milk teeth, but it does not 
go that extent. The two dark lines are now 
rubbed or worn into one, saTe in the two cor- 
ner teeth. At ten, the mark in the two cen- 
tral incisors becomes very faint, while passing 
fh»m eloTen to tweWe, at which age the mar 
is gone, saTo in the comer ones. The animal 
is now oonsidered old, and in a few years is 
not able to sustain itself in good oondition« 
The profits of a oow, in most cases, cease be- 
fore arriying at this age. Depending upon 
the horns for the age of a cow we are often 
deeelTcd, the rasp to some owners is so famil- 
iar. If we add two to the rings of an honest 
man's cow, we may rely on the age, subject to 
this fact, that if a heifer receiTOs the male at 
two years of age, an immediate change takes 
place, and a ring appears en the horn. 

The age of the horse, as shown by the teeth, 
is the only reliable one obtained, and in some 
cases this method fails. After the age of 
eight, his age can only be guessed at, and can 
scarcely be determined by experienced people. 
Preyious to that age it is determined as fol- 
lows: — ^The mark is found in the front teeth, 
next the tushes, ^hen the foal is a few weeks, 
or, in some cases, a few days old, the whole 
tweWe teeth begin to shoot. At nearly three 
years of age the two centres of each set are 
shed, and fou'.r horse teeth come in their place* 
A little after four years of age, he cuts four 



more new teeth, making then Sight 'h^nie aad 
but four foaFs teeth. These last are slow 
growers. Those next the tushes are called 
pincers, and bear the mark, which Consists ef 
a carity in the top, bearing a black spot. At 
four, or a little after, these pincers are a little 
aboTO the gum, making the cavity Tery plain 
to be seen. At fire, the tushes appear; at fix, 
they are up, white, small and sharp, and the 
black mark has arrived near the upper edge 
of the comer teeth; at scTen, the second mid- 
dle teeth fill up, and at eight the mouth is full 
— the black mark has left. After this the 
teeth will become worn, upon which we must 
depend. The teeth will fit closely at nine; at 
ten the caTity in the upper tushes will be filled; 
at elcTen the teeth will be long and foul ; at 
twelVe the upper ones will overreach the op- 
posite ; at thirteen the tushes will be worn 
very low, or black or foul. After this age no 
one need be deceived. The vigor of life is 
partially restored by feeding a small quantity 
of arsenic, and improved in appearance by 
inflating his temples, which are sunken and 
hollow, with air. The scraping and filing of 
teeth are often resorted to, and, in faot, by 
jockey's horse-dentistry may deceive many. 

F. M. G. 



THE BEE-KEEPE*. 



Movable Comb HIvce. 

My first experience with the frames or 
guides was in 1856. On seeing some notice 
and description of them, concluded it would 
be an excellent thing to have control of tho 
combs, and to divide and subdivide at pleas- 
ure. I constructed a hive after an original 
idea, but found it very unsatisfactory, being 
of the immovable class. 

Again, in 1861, after reading carefully most 
of the popular writings on the subject, I con- 
structed several of a style quite different from 
the former, the frames being nearly square^ 
and with a contrivance to run them up and 
down without sideway motion. 

One year's experience convinced me that 
these two features, in whioh I had hoped to 
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fxoel in th« Masiraetion of lk« hiT«^ wen 
X%Mj dbnoxioaf. 

TIm tixe of the firsm«s naoettarj to Uub 
fom of hivo^ renders bandliag in wftrm 
weather, when we draw the firamei most Are- 
foentlj, qoite impoiiible^ and the eontriTaace 
for Riding the frames a nnisanee about equal 
to a prohibit on handling. 

But enough was learned of the domestic 
nature, with the fixed habits of the bee^ to as- 
sure me that a hivo might be oonstruotoa that 
would be practicable and couTenient for m 
nipulation. The mattor was careftellj consid- 
ered in all ito bearings, and I saw several 
points in which I could improve upon my 
former productions, and, not strange to say, I 
found OTory really valuable feature embodied 
in the iuTentions of those who had given far 
more study and observation to this subject 
than I could have done, besides many more 
good points. I at once adopted the wisdom 
and research of the inventor of the hive I now 
use, and actually bought a patmt rights got 
sold? no, indeed! but regret that I did not 
sooner acquaint myself with its merits. 

One thing especially I have learned : that 
is, practical iduu qf bee Ufe and bee-cUUurt are 
worth buyinfff even if patents must be bought 
with them ; aud the more acquainted one be- 
comes with the real nature of the bee, the 
more valuable one style of hive appears, and, 
consequently, the more than worthless char- 
acter of the many nnadapted and pernicious 
becomes apparent. 

This bit of past ezperienoe brings me now 
to state plainly and briefly the style of hive 
adopted. 

1. I use a hive containing about two thou- 
sand cubic inches inside the frames, as the 
best testimony gives that sise for superficial 
snrfiice as necessary for breeding and storage 
purposes. 

'2. I prefer what may be termed a shallow 
hive; only ten inches inside, and frames cor- 
respondingly shallow; eight inches inside, by 
sixteen and one-half in length. 

It is a fact well known to those who have 
observed the progress of comb-build iug iu iu 



difiBreat stages, that btes naivenally «oai- 
mence with rogular, nniform, worker oossli^ 
and after building sulBcieat for the ftrai do- 
mand^iacrease— .they will then divargefrom 
this order by bnildiag store oomb^ which ai 
onoe destroys the uaiformity; and any depth 
of frames beyond the actual needs of the ooU 
ony, increases the tendency to diverfe from 
nniformity. In opening old hivos, with ooinh 
from one to three feet in depth, I seldom find 
brood oocupyii^t over eight to ten inohes from 
highest to lowest point; and any greater depth 
of frames is beyond their actual wants, and, 
as we could show, sometimes really pemioioas. 
But in the matter of drawing the frames, n« 
one will want them deeper than eight inoiiea 
for convonieace^ after a fair triiU. To the ad- 
vocates of fourteen inch frames, I often say, 
" Would be happy to see you overhaul that 
hive." *^Ohl really, can't take the time for 
that; don't like to handle bees much." 

8. After earefbl ezperimento with movable 
bottom-boards, we discard them entirely. 
Nice to theorise on, but dangerous in praetice. 
Oannot control the ventilation or vermination, 
shrinking and swelling by weather, ofren 
neglected, and to be of real service should be 
inclined, which will prevent one of tho meet 
valuable operations connected with the mova- 
ble frames. Ventilation through the bottom 
board is found unsafe, and productive of more 
evils than benefite. I want no passage for 
air or insect that is not directly observable; 
hence will have the bottoms as near air-tight 
as cement can make them. The honey bee 
closes, if possible, willi its cement, propolis, 
all passages not required for ingress or egress. 

J.C.P. 



A Chapter of Experience. 

Ma. EniToa: — I read an article in the first 
number of the PARMsn, Vol. 16, headed "A 
Broadaide against Patent Beehives," by J. A. 
Shaw. He wished to examine a sketch of the 
Morehouse hive, by someone interested for it. 
[am not interested for it, or any other patent 
hive, and know nothing of them practically. 
I kuvii ttu individual right of lAngatroth'a pat- 
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ent, and one of his books, bat nse a hiTe that 
my brother got ap, with the movable oombs 
similar to Langstroth's. 

I took oat every ftrame of 80 different hiveS) 
in the last swarming season,* and foand none 
crosswise or crooked enoagh to interfere with 
moving them, except two, which had some of 
the combs built oornerwise ; but I cut them, 
and took them ont without breaking them but 
little. I have seen but a few combs built per- 
fectly straight, but the most of them are not 
crooked enough to interfere materially with 
moving them. And as to the frames being 
waxed so as to "part" before moving, I have 
not found any difficulty in that way in all the 
hives that I have exam^ed; which would 
number fifty or more. 

What little knowledge I have of bee-keep- 
ing I have derived from Langstroth's treatise 
on the hive and honey bee, and only two years' 
experience. I am not complete master enough 
of the bee to have " perfect " control, but have 
successfally handled every swarm that I have 
yet tried. I will not attempt to give my mode 
of handling them, but would refer to Lang- 
stroth's treatiBe,the only work that I am ac- 
quainted with ; perhaps there are others Just 
as good, or better. John Howaed. 

Lau, Jan. 10, 1864. 

» 

A Shot In Betwn. 

Mr.. £DiTon: — I have been calculating the 
effects of the "broadside" against patent bee 
hives. I think it will take many broadsides 
fh>m larger crafts than the one commanded 
by Com. 8haw to sink the public opinion of 
patent hives, or hives with movable frames. 

Now, anybody who has practical knowledge 
of the movable frame hive, knows that the 
bees can be made to build on the frames suf- 
ficiently straight, if the hives are properly 
coBstmeted, so that each frame may be taken 
Arom the hive, with the comb and bees, with 
bat little trouble. I have 24 coloniei in mov- 
able frame hives. In 21 of these the bees 
have built the combs so straight that last fall, 
when I put my bees in winter quarters, I ex- 
amined every comb separately, removing ev- 



ery sign of moth, and seeing that the queens 
were all right. 

The advantages of the movable frames are 
many ; two I have stated, and I will state one 
more. The Italian bees are known to be su- 
perior to our common blac < bees. How are 
we to introduce them into our stocks 7 With- 
out the movable frames the process would be 
slow, uncertain, and expensive ; with them it 
it is easy, certain and cheap. Last June I re- 
ceived an Italian queen of Mr. Quinby, of 
New Tork. I now have from her 12 colonies 
with Italian queens. 

Before the introduction of patent hives, the 
bees, in this locality, were nearly annihilated 
by " broadsides " from the bee-moth. Since 
that time bees have increased twenty-five per 
cent, per annum. It is not to be expected that 
anything can work well in the hands of in- 
experienced persons. 

I regret that the Farmbr sanctioned an ef- 
fort to destroy the great, and, as yet, but par- 
tially successful, efforts that are being made 
to make this the promised land, flowing with 
milk and honey. 

If those who are skeptical in regard to mov- 
able frame hives will call on me, at Baraboo, 
Sauk county, Wisconsin, I will show them 
bees under as perfect control as claimed by 
**parroters" of patent hives; yet I am not a 
patentee, nor an agent. B. L. Brikr. 

Baraboo, Jan. 5, 18G4. 



THE POULTERER. 



The Profit of Poaltry-BaUlng. 

In the vicinity of all large cities and towns 
fresh eggs are always in request, at the most 
remunerative prices. £very tiller of the soil 
posesses, more or less, facilities for feeding 
poultry economically, and has also the space 
upon his land to make them comfortable and 
thrifty. But some time must be given to look- 
ing after them daily, and a degree of care is 
requisite to keep them in " good heart," and 
to render them of profit in the end. Onr 
Shorthorns and Aldemeys, our Snffolks and 
Chesters, our Southdowns and Cotswolds, all 
require care to keep them in fine condition. 
Why not, proportionately, so with our poul- 
try, which, having reference to the compara- 
tive cost and product, pays with certainty so 
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much grejitcr a percentage of proSt, year bj 

In Francti cv^ry farmer hti& hia chicken 
yard, abhj tho amaunl of poultry and eggs 
COtiatiuiei by, and eiporled from that country 
IB enormous. Monsieur de LavDrgn^, for ex* 
ample, eatimatea that the poultry of Great 
Britain for this year (1861^62) is valued in 
round numljcrs at twenty millions francs^ 
(^>0(X)^000, ) while the total value of the two 
producia — poultry and eggs — in France at 
tho same period readies rismg two bnndrod 
miUionB of franca, (S10,(K)0,OOU). 

If our Amoricnn fariaers would pay more 
attention to ihU fiubject, and 59 manage as to 
put upon the market their poultry in good 
condition enrlf/ in the season annually, say m 
the montlii of May and June, a more than 
commensunt!* profit would follow the Migbtly 
increased expenses and extra trouble of the 
earlier rearings, inasmuch as matured ehiek- 
ens will GoiiiTDand aeonBiderabty higher price 
in the months of May and June than during 
July and Augusts— t'l *?. A^. Rfp^yrt^ !8B2. 

THE HORTICULTURIST, 



A, O. UilNVOKD.... 



..COUHKSI'OKDIKG BI^ITOK, 



NliMll wf plow onr (irrhAPiMT 

Mb. Editoei :— During the past year the uc^ 
neaaity of plowing in orcharda has been dis- 
cussed for and againatj but not to my entire 
latisfaction- With your permisaioUj 1 will 
give some of my ideas and obserTations upon 
this subject. 1 have seen orcharda plowed^ 
making the dead furrows at the rows of trces^ 
leiivlng a strip of greensward about three feet 
wide the at hole length of the row of trees. 
This is bad policy— leaving tbo rootf of the 
trees bare and exposed— not plowing the land 
that most needs ti> be plowed, t^ome turn 
back-furrows to the rows of trees, covering 
th& roots too deep, and leaving a strip of 
greenaward, as before. Others plow around 
their orchardi?, turning half the furrows from 
the trees, and bank up with the other half, 
CroBB plowing it the same, except leaving a 
square balk around the trees, instead 0^ a 
long strip. In connection with this ia break- 
ing the surface roots, bruising and wounding 
the trees with plow, harrow, whiffle trees, &c,j 
whioh IB not a small itom. Yet with tbla 
treatment, I have seen orchards revive and 
grow well, at least, for a time. But still I am 



of the opinion that a plow la not a Bultahle 
implement tn use la an orchard, 

A few years since, after having plowed my 
orchard aliout every way^ and harrowed it the 
Siime, I seeded it to grass^but found the sur- 
face of the ground too uneven lo seed down, 
without much- labor with Jioe and shovel to 
level the Iree-balks, but, at last, got it quite 
well doue, and I think it will stay done. 

Now what will keep Llie trees in good grow- 

iug condition ':* I have practiced mulching 

I around the trees aunuallyj which appears to 

I bo just what is needed. In the winter or 

I springs — probably mid-winter ia better if snow 

will permit— take stra^v from the straw pile, 

i after tiie cattle have trodden it under foot and 

: mixed the manure with 11, and put it around 

; Lhe trees, nt the rate of a good load to eight 

1 01' ten trees, thick enough to keep down grass 

and weede. Consider whether the trees need 

much or liule manure with the straw, and 

govern ace ordi Ugly. If the orchard has been 

scedrd down do long (hut the luvf htvs become 

close and tough, I would take a pick or other 

implementj and dig up the turf for several 

feet around the tree, replace the turf bottom 

Bide up, and mulch as before. This seems to 

be what i^ wanted to keep the ^oil loose and 

enrich it as much as is necessary. In fact^ 

tit seems to be whnt new rum was said to b© 

in my boyheod^good in wet weather, and 

good in dry weather, good in hot weather and 

good in cold weather, and t^nally^ good all the 

time. 1 shall practice this method a while 

longer, and if I discover my orchard io be 

running down^ and cannot find a better pre^ 

ventlve, I Ghall again resort to the plow. 

David Seaes. 
MC3XTICU.W, Ikf , ic, W€a, 
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The Be?t SnAnsr Trees. — For the beginner, 
we would say, plants at first, native, well 
known hardy lieoB. These will inolude, gen- 
erally, the white elm, the rock maple, silrer, 
red, and blaok maples, the white ash, the white 
oak, chestnut, and perhaps a few others. To 
these we would add a few evorgreenS| auch aa 
white pine, balsam fir^ black and white spruce, 
and arbor vit^v. Then wo would go on with 
the Norway aiaple, English, Scotch and ^utch 
elms, Scotch larch, European mountain ash, 
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Norway Spruce, Siberian arbor vitio, and a 
few other foreign eyergreens. 



CaltlTitloB of Apyle Trees In Portage CoHaty. 

Editok Wis. Farmer : — I haye been experi- 
menting with apple trees, and obserring the 
experiments and experiences of others for 
several years, and, if the results of such 
practical observations would be acceptable to 
you, I should be pleased to contribute them 
from time to time to the Farmer. 

The soil of this county consists of a light 
sandy loam, gravelly and stony subsoil, natu- 
rally well drained, and, except in a few local- 
ities, pretty good for the apple — good enough 
to yield fair farm crops. The degree of cold 
experienced, generally in the night time, is 
severe, the thermometer (Fahrenheit) some- 
times 40^ and even more below zero, often 
followed by warm and pleasant weather. 

Of the long lists of apples tried here, most 
have become diseased and worthless within a 
twelvemonth after planting ; and, of the many 
seedlings, not more, perhaps, than one in a 
thousand have been able to withstand the vi- 
cissitudes of our climate and the careless cul- 
tivation to which they have been subjected. 
Still, several hundred fine and healthy trees, 
unaffected by the cold winters of 1866 and 
1866, are living and bearing fruit in the coun- 
ty. This fact is encouraging people to plant. 
All want hardy sorts, and those who offer 
them say they sell only the '< hardiest kinds 
in the West;" so the selection is left to the 
agent, who in turn leaves the selection to the 
nurseryman ; he fills the bill with such as are 
most convenient — ^good and hardy aomewhertf 
perhaps, but certainly not here. Now this 
indiscriminate planting is all wrong, as there 
can be no hope here with a *< half-hardy," 
"pretty hardy," or tender sort. One thing is 
suT« — if success with fruit trees ever becomes 
general in this part of the State, people must 
learn vfhat vatHetiet they want, how to plant^ and 
how to culHvate. 

With reviving hope and confidence a cor- 
responding study of tree culture may reason- 
ably be hoped for, and the general failure of 



those who ignore " the books " asd published 
information, should teaoh the more intelligent 
that the proper way to establish "rules for 
practice" for themselves is to be guided by 
the carefully eondnoted experiments of per- 
sons in our own State. And, fh>m a reading 
and comparison of most of the leading agri- 
cultural and hortioaliural journ«l8, for sever- 
al years, I can safely assert that nowhere can 
such information be obtained, as eareftiUy 
sifted from wild theories, and as applicable to 
us, as in the Wisoojisin Farmer. Still, with 
a different soil, and somewhat different oil- 
mate from that of our neighbors in the south- 
ern part of the State, a somewhat different 
treatment may be necessary«and proper, and 
only the hardiest sorts should be planted. 
The soil being light, a more thorough system 
of mulching, both for summer and winter, 
becomes necessary, and less stirring of the 
soil, and more thorough protection to newly 
planted trees; but of these matters I will 
write at another time. J. iV. RisT. 

PLoves, Portage Co., Dec. 16, 1863. 



Ten new and Promising Apples. 

RT J. C. PLUMR, LAKE SIDE NURSERIES, MaDISON. 

Early Red. — Tree, vigorous, upright, 
thorny, very dark, smooth wood ; we have not 
found it an early bearer; fruit, medium sixe, 
round, red and striped, often dark red ; flesh, 
white, stained with red, tender, pleasant, sub- 
acid. First of September. 

Fall Stripe. — ^Vigorous, beautiful grower, 
extremely hardy, great and early bearer; 
fruit, medium size, nearly round, uniformly 
fair, tender, aromatic, subacid flavor, which 
takes everywhere ; season, August and Sep- 
tember; for family and market; like most 
early fruits, it does not preserve its flavor long, 
and is so prolific that a few trees will supply 
a neighborhood. It is a seedling of New £ng^ 
land, introduoed some twenty-five years since, 
by the writer's father. 

Granberrt.— >Tree, very vigorous, irregular 
spreading, stout reddish shoots, with soatter- 
ing whitish specks, difficult to grow handsome, 
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6X0«pt as ft dwarf; rery hardy and prodnotlTe, 
superb for the garden ; fmit yery large, round, 
flattened, conical, greenish yellow, with bright 
red stripes and beautiftil blush ; stem, short 
and thick, carity wide, deep and smooth; 
ealyz, closed, basin shallow ; flesh, white, fine 
grained, tender. Juicy, brisk tart; excellent 
cooking from June to September. 

Uttbbs. — This splendid fruit was introduc- 
ed into Dane county some twenty-three years 
since, and some years later into JefTerson 
county, flrom Illinois, but seems to haye been 
lost sight of there, not being recognised when 



sise, round, conical, pale green, often bright 
blush on sunny side ; stem medium, cayity 
wide, smooth, deep; calyx closed, basin nar- 
row; core small, seeds large, flat; flesh white, 
tender, juicy, mild, yinous, good. October to 
January. 

GiBBK. — Resembles the St. Lawrence tree, 
but more yigorous, great bearer, yery hardy 
and productiye; fruit, large, oyal, medium 
sized, red striped; stem slender, in a yery 
narrow, deep cayity; calyx small, elosed, 
slight basin, core medium ; seeds many, small, 
flesh white, tender, brisk sub-acid ; excellent 




rALL WIRBSAP. 



presented at their exhibitions. Tree, yigor- 
ous, upright grower, reddish grey wood, sheds 
its foliage in September; in the orchard, pro- 
ductiye and quite hardy ; ft>uit, large, round, 
flattened, mostly white, with some red stripes, 
yery regular, smooth and beautiful; flesh, 
white, fine grained, firm. Juicy, tart, good. 
September to December. 

Pall Wimsap. — Tree, yery yigorous, irreg- 
ular grower; forming a beautiful orchard 
tree, with many pendulous branches ; wood, a 
dark brown, with many greyish patches after 
two years old ; leayes, large and broad, many 
of them remaining on the tree till mid-winter; 
yery hardy and productiye; fruit, medium 



cooking and eating. Septeml>er to January. 
It promises to become one of the few completely 
successful in the rich soils of the West. Has 
been cultiyated by the writer for the last twen- 
ty J ears, supposed to be an old yariety by 
some, but has not yet been identified. 

Canada Black. — Tree yery yigorous, up- 
right grower, dark wood, with many small 
shoots, extremely hardy and productiye with 
age ; fruit, medium to large, oyal, green, most- 
ly coyered with dark red ; stem, short, thick ; 
cayity, narrow, shallow, calyx small, closed; 
basin narrow, plaited ; core oyal, seeds large, 
black; flesh coarse, greenish, streaked with 
piiik,firm. Juicy, mild, good, January to spring. 
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MiJiKLBB. — ^Tree hardy, rapid, spreading 
grower, young wood bright red; resembles 
Bed Roman ite in tree and frait^ but Is larger 
and higher colored. Illinois Hort. Soo. put it 
upon their list for general cultiTation in 
northern Illinois, in 1861. Said to be "an 
early and good bearer, and Tory hardy; good 
keeper until spring." It promises well in 
Wisconsin. 

CBnOHiCAL. — New and untested, but highly 
recommended by the party who introduced it 
from Indiana. Tree rigorous and hardy ; fruit 
keeps well until July. 

DuxxLows. — A foreign Tariety, found "very 
Taluable after fifteen years trial in this State. 
Tree, strong spreading growth, stout, speck- 
led shoots ; Tory hardy and productive ; fruit 
medium, round, always smooth and fair, 
pale yellow, with delicate blush at maturity ; 
stem short, small carity ; calyx large, open, 
in a shallow basin; flesh white, fine grained, 
semi-transparent, juicy, brisk tart, which it 
retains till June; this unusual quality will 

render it popular. 

^ 

Oheap Wine. 

John H. Klippart, in an article in the Ohio 
Farmer, says that just as good wine as the 
Ohio Tintners make from grapes and sell for 
two to two and a half dollars per gallon, can 
be made from good cider properly treated, 
with the addition of glucose or grape sugar, 
and can be sold at a good profit at 26 cents 
per gallon. He adds : It may be stated with- 
out any disparagement to the eiforts of Ohio 
wine-growers fh>m the grape, that Prof. Kirt- 
land has from cider and glucose prepared an 
article of wine, which is second only to the 
Tery best Sparkling Catawba, which it has 
been the writer's fortune to taste. A good 
bearing orchard in the yioinity of a starch 
factory is a better guarantee for the future 
production of a cheap and healthy wine, than 
the largest wine-cellars and delicate saccha- 
rometers in the State. 

We are sorry not to be able to agree with 
friend Klippart, but are, ncTertheless, firmly 
established in the opinion that no juice under 
heayen is equal to that from the grape for tho 
manufacture of trine. Currants, rhubarb, and 
a great many other fruits and regetables yield 
a juice that may be made into a Tery drinka- 
ble bcTerage, but it is hardly pardonable to 
compare them with the grape. 



Frail Trees In Ihe Mertkwcsc. 



Editor Wis. FARXKK:-~The following ex- 
tract from a business letter by a gentleman 
in Rice Co., Minnesota, embraces so many 
points of general inquiry on the subject of 
fruit growing, that it would, doubtless, be a 
faTor to many of your readers, north and 
west, to publish it and also my reply might 
stir up some of the faint hearted, in the mat- 
ter of tree-planting, to renewed and well di- 
rected action ; or if they shall awaken inqui- 
ry and elicit criticism, or responses from 
practical tree-growers in similar locations, 
much good may result : 

^'HaTing, within the last three months, re- 
moTcd ftrom Dodge county, of your State, to 
Minnesota, and surprised at finding soaroely 
a healthy apple tree, I would like to ask your 
opinion in regard to the cause. I have traT- 
eled in this State OTer 150 miles, mostly on 
the prairie. Soil here is almost iuTariably 
deeper, and underlaid with a more porons or 
looser subsoil, than with you, which is the 
case in timber as well as on prairies. On al- 
most OTory farm may be seen stabs and stumps 
of trees, which throw up sprouts eyery sum- 
mer to kill down the succeeding winter. Trees 
seem to make Tery slow growth here, and I 
think the twigs, on being cut^ show a larger 
pith than in your Stat^. Trees on timbered 
lands, in some places, show faint signs of suc- 
ceeding. One man told me that he has seen 
two orchards on the prairie which were doing 
middling well, and the owners said they ma- 
nured high and planted with corn CTcry year. 
My theory is, that the tree fails to get from 
the soil a sufficient amount of the right kind 
of food for making wood, and, consequentlyi 
is thin, soft) and pithy when our cold winters 
come on, and then dies from cold. I think if 
a piece of land can be found here, with sub- 
soil near enough to the surface to be reached 
with a common plow, trees would succeed on 
it, for the subsoil must contain th^ requisite 
food, as it is rich with lime. I haTo seen a 
few Siberian Crabs here, that any one might 
be proud of, and wild crabs and wild plums 
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are very abundant in the groyes. Now, I 
want to ask you a few questions : 

"1. Which are the three hardiest kinds of 
apples you propagate, naming one each of 
summer, fall and winter; and haye you any 
other as hardy as the Duchess of Oldenburg ? 

"2. Provided other trees cannot succeed 
here, would the common apple do well, or at 
all, top-grafted on the Siberian Grab ? 

*^8. What kind of food do trees want, which 
they fail to get here, and how can it be sup- 
plied, and would common yard or stable ma- 
nure be a benefit to ovr trees? " 

In answer to the queries : 

1. As to the hardiest three, it would be like 
separating the three sister virtues from the 
whole circle of perfection's graces, when at 
least twenty yarieties have stood equally un- 
scathed through all the trials of a long West^ 
ern experience, and none of them have failed 
f^om want of a hardiness equal to the crab; 
taste and local circumstances alone can dis- 
criminate. 

Were I to select three. Duchess of Olden- 
burg, Fall Winesap and Golden Russet would 
be the choice for market apples. But many 
tastes would reject the Duchess, when present- 
ed in contrast with others equally hardy and 
of higher quality. 

2. As to the practice of working our choice 
apples upon Siberian or any other crab stock, 
it is impracticable with most yarieties, for 
two reasons : 

FirH — ^The diiFerence in the texture of the 
wood prevents a perfect union, and, conse- 
quently, a Aree flow of sap ; and 

Second — ^From the fact that the cion influ- 
enoes and develops its own character in the 
stock, far more than the stock influences the 
cion. Therefore tender yarieties will not be 
materially benefitted by the practice; and 
those varieties which do unite well are about 
as hardy as the crab. 

8. On the subject of soils ; it is universally 
the case throughout the Northwest, that the 
deep valley loam of either prairie or timbered 
lands is found totally unfit for the develop- 



ment of healthy fruit trees. Not because the 
soil is deficient in the necessary elements, but 
because vegetable mold predominates to so 
great an extent that a sappy, unripe growth 
is produced, during the warm autumns pecu- 
liar to the Mississippi valley, and this is par- 
ticularly the case in the generally favorite 
location for the orchard, the doubly enriched 
garden spot. 

As before remarked, your prairie or timber- 
ed lands are not wanting in any element 
needful for a healthy growth ; therefore stable 
manures will not remedy the difficulty, and 
should only be applied to lean and veiy dry 
soils by surface application. Deep tillage, so 
essential in all branches of agriculture, stands 
prominent here. Use the subsoil plow, and if 
a porous subsoil can be reached, success is not 
an uncertain thing. 

The large pith noticed, is the result of nn- 
ripened growth. The time between active 
circulation and the quiet of winter is too short 
to fill up the cellular structure to the usual 
degree of solidity. 

In brief; the probable easse of the failure 
mentioned by you may be found in four defi- 
nite points, viz : — ^Planting on 2ot9 or tmdrained 
soils, too rich in vegetable mold; wtrm, tunny 
oipecU; deep planting; tender varieiUtf totally 
unfit for the sudden and extreme changes in- 
cidental to the West. 

The conditions of success, then, are, shallaw 
pUmUnffj three to six inches higher than the 
tree stood in the nursery; plant upon the 
hiffkeit knoU, bluffs or ridge, possibU, open to a 
free circulation of air from the cold quarter; 
and of known Jiardyy adapted varieties. 

In your State, the greater portion of Iowa, 
and the northern portions of Wisconsin, the 
tree planter's experience began about the time 
of, or subsequent to the trying winters of 
1855-^6. Therefore they had not so many op- 
portunities for comparing results occasioned 
by diifSerence of soils, location — ^including 
elevation and aspect — and varieties, as in old- 
er settled portions. But the field of observa- 
tion is now open, and not until your fruit 
growers are wide awake to this subjeot^ and 
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careful to make close obseryation and correct 
data from the now sufficient experience of 
your own localities, can you become rooted 
and grounded in a practice as safe and relia- 
ble as is fruit growing anywhere. 

That such can be the case, I do not hesitate 
to declare, subject, of course, to such latitu- 
dinal limitations as operate everywhere. Hav- 
ing before learned from various sources of the 
difficulties the pioneers of fruit growing in 
your State have met wiih, the question of suc- 
cess and failure is, to me, one of easy solution. 

From 185G to within two or three years, on 
every hand in this State, we met the same 
difficulties you speak of, but, regarding them 
as effects not without a cause, we brought to 
bear the experience of the past, with careful 
observation upon causes, as connected with 
the different conditions of soil, location, va- 
rieties, &c., and found that cause one easily 
remedied. Practice has proven my theory 
correct ; the public have shown a fully restor- 
ed confidence in fruit growing, by the im- 
mense demand for Western grown and West- 
ern proved varieties ; and at no time within 
the last twenty years have the prospects for 
Buccessfnl and profitable f^uit growing been 
better than they now are. J. G. Plumb. 

Lakb Bide Nonsmn, Madison, Wis. 



The ConcorA and Isabella, 

The Concord grape is a more recent intro- 
duction, has many qualifications to recom- 
mend it for general cultivation, and is one of 
the most generally popular of all native grapes. 
Thovgh it cannot be oalled a fruit of first rate 
excellence, it is of good quality, and to most 
persons very pleasant and acceptable. As 
usual with new seedling varieties, it has ma- 
terially improved in quality since its first in- 
troduction, and is much better further south 
than in Massachusetts, where it originated. 
It is vigorous in growth of vine, very hardy, 
productive, and ripens its Aruit evenly and 
perfectly firom the middle to the last of Sep- 
tember. Its strong and luxuriant foliage in- 
sists mildew or oidlitim; and I have never 
known it to rot in unfavorable seasons, and 
in localities where Catawbas and Dianas have 
been destroyed. When well grown, its bunch- 
es and berries are of large size, often shoul- 
dered, quite black, and covered with bloom ; 
skin thin; pulp soft; moderately juicy and 
sweet, with somewhat of the " foxy " odor and 



flavor. It does not keep long after being tak- 
en from the vines. As a wine grape its char- 
acter is not well ascertained, although Mr. 
Bull, the accomplished originator of it, and 
others, have made delicious wine without the 
addition of sugar. 

The Isabella grape is so well known as to 
require no description. Next to the Catawba, 
it has probably be^n more extensively planted 
in the United States than any other variety. 
Where well cultivated, and its natural tenden- 
cy to over bear is checked by proper pruning 
and judicious thinning of t.ie fruit, it is a 
profitable and valuable variety, and will ripen 
its fruit nearly as early and as far north as 
the Concord. To have good Isabella grapes 
the vines should be kept renewed by frequent 
pruning out of the old wood, and from hali lo 
two-thirds of the fruit hutches cut away as 
soon as possible after flowering. This variety 
is sometimes disposed to mildew and rot in 
unfavorable localities, but to less extent than 
the Catawba.— (?. W. Campbell, in U. S, Ag, 
Bep, 1862. 



Mode and Time of planting (jrape Vines. 

Qeo. W. Campbell, of Delaware Grape noto- 
riety, makes the following remarks in his 
circular : 

<* I have found little difference in the growth 
of vines, whether planted in fall or spring. 
When planted in the fall and slightly protect- 
ed during the ilrat winter, an early start, and 
usually a more vigorous growth may be ex- 
pected, than fh>m vines transplanted in spring. 
A somewhat elevated situation, and a deep, 
pervious soil, moderately rich, is best. A 
calcareous clay loam, well underdrained, will 
produce good healthy vines and fruit, and if 
abounding somewhat in gravel or pebbles, so 
much the better. If lime is not naturally 
in the soil, it should be pretty Areely supplied; 
and if the soilis poor, enriohit with any well 
decomposed manure at hand. Fresh or par- 
tially decomposed manure induces unhealthy 
growth, and disposes vines to mildew. Low 
sitaations, where water will settle and stag- 
nate about the roots, will not answer. Where 
immediate fruiting of young vines is desired, 
permit but one cane to grow; stop, or pinch 
off all laterals at one joint from the main 
stem ; keoD the vine tied upright, and at the 
height of four or five feet, pinch off the lead- 
ing shoot This course will strengthen the 
lower buds, and often give fruit the year after 
planting.'* 

^. — 

Plum Tbess.-— llie best soil for plum trees 
consists of a heavy clay loam, and then a 
gravelly soil, while a sandy ground is the 
poorest of all, and also the worst for the pres- 
ence and ravages of the curculio — that shy 
and destructive plum enemy. . 
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Tlie ABgle Worn a Pest. 



Ma. Editos : — I wish to make some inqui- 
ries concerning the extermination of the Fish 
or Angle Worm, which has been a great pest 
in many of our gardens in this Tillage. My 
garden has been of little or no account what- 
ever. They were so numerous that there 
would frequently be a half a pint in a spade- 
ful of earth. They have left no adhesiTe prop- 
erty in the soil; it is like a bin of shelled 
corn. I faithfully tried lime and ashes, all 
to no effect. , 

I have found potato hills while with lime 
while digging, and the potatoes, what there 
were left, were half consumed by the worms. 

I have thus far found salt to use them up 
more effectually than anything else I have 
tried. I sowed half a barrel, a few days since, 
on a small garden, and intend doing the same 
in the spring. If it has the desired effect, I 
will drop you a line. S. Bakrkt. 

Waukbsba, Dec. 6, IS63. 



MECHANICAL AND COMMERCIAL. 



CoM«lall0B tor llecfeaal«s taU 

Me. Editor : — It is often asserted, though 
seldom proved, that farming is the most indo- 
pendei^t of all occupations ; which I suppose 
means that farmers, as a class, can live long- 
er and better unassisted by others, than others 
can unhelped by them. But to me it appears 
quite otherwise, for I see no way by which the 
farmer can produce that upon which he can 
live and outlive tho^e who are considered 
more dependent, unless first aided by others, 
the mechanics. Why am I not as dependent 
upon tho mechanic for the indispensable im- 
plements used in raising the life-sustaining 
productions of the soil, as he is upon me for 
what I produce 7 The plow and harrow, the 
I reaper and threshing machine, every teol used 
in performing all the various works of the 
farm are the productions of his skill; and 
why am I not as dependent upon htm for these 
articles absolutely necessary) as he is upon 
me for the crops which I could not produce 
without him 7 



Machinery and tools are essential to the 
farmer. He can do but little without them. 
To dispense with the many and different im- 
plements used upon the farm would be to 
throw up his occupation. Bare hands could 
not till the soil. 

Neither is the farmer more independent of 
the merchant than the merchant is of him. 
It is quite as necessary that the farmer's back 
should bo covered, as that the merchant's 
stomach should be filled. For every garment 
worn, for all furniture and goods which make 
the farmer's house convenient and his wife 
happy, for many luxuries of tho table, and 
for a thousand and one little articles that 
make his pursuit pleasant, he relies upon the 
merchant. I am unable to conceive any man- 
ner in which the farmer could, independent 
of the merchant and mechanic, strike the first 
stroke towards the production of a crop. He 
could produce nothing, either for himself or 
them, without their assistance. Deprived of 
their aid, he would be powerless to perform 
the commonest work of the farm. Then why 
so independent of others, if helpless without 
them? , 

It is said that the " independent producers " 
are sure of a subsistence, while others sre 
not; which sounds well enough, and to some 
is a balmy consolation. But all other classes 
have heretofore lived, and will oontinue to 
live, because farmers, in order to promote their 
own interests, are compelled to sell a large 
proportion of all their farm produots. Prob- 
ably the amount retained for their own use is 
a less proportion of the aggregate prodncod 
than the farmers themselves are of the entire 
people of the country. If so, farmers are as 
likely at any time to suffer the pangs of starv- 
ation as others, because the amount ordinarily 
reserved for home use would sustain them no 
longer nor better than the {lortion disposed of 
would keep all other classes. 

Wherein the farmer is more independent of 
others than others are of him, I fail to see. 
His Buoeess depends upon the mechanio end 
merchant, and their success depends upon 
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him. Each seems aUke dependent upon the 
other. H. Bkack Wtllouqhbt. 

Lars, Ogle Go., HI., Feb. 1, 1864. 



The MaavftetwlBg aa4 the Commercial laCerefils 
or WlseoMln. 

The following extract is from the QoTornor's 
late mesBage. ft has, doabtless, been read in 
its proper place in that dooament, bat the 
Tiews thej present are so eminently sound 
and so {mportant withal, that we haye pleas- 
ure in giving them a oonspicnous place in 
this journal : 

MANVFACTUKINQ INTKBE8T8. 

Perhaps no State presents greater adranta- 
ges to manufacturers than does Wisconsin, 
and no State needs them more. With water- 
power in abundance, mechanical genius un- 
surpassed, iron, copper and lead ores, in short, 
nearly all kinds of raw material in unlimited 
quantities, needing but the work of the me- 
ohanie to supply our wants. We are annually 
paying out large sums of money for the trans- 
portation to our State of iron, lead, copper, 
glass, orockery, agricultural implement8,leath- 
er, carriages, machinery, cloths, and other 
useful articles, and paying also for the trans- 
portation flrom the State of the raw material 
firom which many of these articles are made. 

Had we the needful manufactories within 
our borders, we would not only sare this large 
ouUay and loss in the transportation of the 
raw material from, and manufactured articles 
to, our State, but would also deriTe large pro- 
fits ft^m supplying with manufactured articles 
those outside our limits who hare not the nat- 
ural adrantages for manufacturing we poss- 
ess, as well as Arom the increased home market 
these manufactories would afford. 

Sound policT would seem to dictate that we 
should use all proper means to foster this 
branch of our industry. The prominent rea- 
sons why manufaotorieo are not more gener- 
ally established in our midst are doubtless the 
want of a knowledge of the natural facilities 
our State affords, and a want of capital. 
Measures should be adopted to lay before east- 
ern capitalists the great adTantages to be de- 
riyed from engaging in manufacturing in our 
State, and proper effort should be made and 
laws enacted to remoTo impediments and hold 
out such inducements as will insure the ad- 
Taucement of this interest. 

COMMSnCK. 

Commerce is also among the objects of in- 
terest to which I feel it my duty to call your 
attention. Upon it all our other industrial 
interests largely depend for their prosperity. 
Our towns and oities are fed by it, and there 
are none within our borders so high or so low 



as not to feel its influence. And especially 
would I bring to your notice at this time, the 
commerce of our lakes. Our harbors need 
improvement, our lake commerce and lake 
cities need protection. It is true, these are 
objects more immediately under the care of 
the General GoTernment, but if in no other 
way, may not this legislature do much to bring 
about the desired end, by memorializing Con- 
gress and making a, proper representation of 
our wants? 



<*BHODDT.** 

Old Shoddy sita in hla easy chair, 

And crocks bis Jokes and drinks his air, 
Dumb to the shiTering soldier's prayer. 

Deaf to the widows' and orphans' wall. 
His coat is as warm as the fleece unshorn ; 

Of a '* golden fleece " he is dreaming still ; 
And the mnsio that Inlla him night and morn, 

Is the hum hnm^bum cf tho shoddy mill- 
Clashing crlindors, whiuing wheels, 

nend and rarcl and tear and pick ; 
What can resist these hooka o^ steel. 

Sharp as tho claws of the anoleut Kick ' 
Caat off mantle of millionaire 

Pestilent vagrant's Testure chill, 
Rags of mlaer or begger hare. 

All are " grist " for the shoddy mill. 

Worthless waato and womont woo), 

Vlnng together a specious tkam I 
With just enough of the " fleece *' to pull 

drer the eyes of poor Undo Sam. 
Cunningly twisted through wob and woof, 

Not ** shirt of Neasus " such power to kill ; 
Look how the prints of his hideous hoof 

Track the fiend of the shoddy milL 

A soldier lies on the flx»sen ground, 

Wnlle cracks his Joints with acbs and alln ; 
A ** shoddy ** blanket wraps him round. 

His " shoddy" garments the wind assails, 
His coat la "shoddy » well ** stuffed " with «<floeka ;'* 

Ho dreams of tho flocks on his native hill ; 
Ilia feverlab aenae the demon mocka — 

Tho demon thatdrivea the ehoddy mill. 

Aye I pierce hia tissues with ahooting pains. 

Tear the muscles and rend the boce. 
Fire with frcnsy tho heart and brain ; 

Old Rough-Shoddy, your work is done ; 
Never again shall tho bugl" blast 

WaLen the sleeper that lies so sttll : 
His dream of home and glory past : 

FaUl'a the work of the shoddy niUl. 

Stnik by *< shoddy " and not by ** shelU." 

And not by shot our brave ones iall ; 
Greed of gold the story tolls, 

Drop the mantle and spread tho palU 
Out on the vampires I out on those 

Who of our life>blood take their fill 1 
No meaner traitor the nation knows 

Than the greedy ghoul of tho shoddy mill ! 



American Cotton Gins is Eotpt. — A few 
months ago an ageot from Kgypt, where Sea 
Island cotton is grown, Tisited the New York 
Cotton Gin Company, for the purpose of in- 
specting their cotton gins. So well pleased 
was he with their operation that he contracted 
for twelve on tho spot. These were completed 
and forwarded, and gare such satisfaction 
that three different orders have since been re- 
ceiTod, embracing 192 gins. What wonderful 
changes have taken place in the lapse of cen- 
turies I 
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SCIENCE, ART, STATISTICS. 



The Moth. 

These pernicious, destructive little insects 
are, according to Linnrous, the celebrated bot- 
anist of Sweden, of the genus of Phaleana^ a 
name appropriated to this particular genus. 

During the month of MArch, and sometimes 
as late as April, we find them in the chrysalis, 
(or state of rest, requiring no food,) under 
the edge of the ingrain carpet, but in Brus- 
sels, Wilton or tapestry carpeting, we find 
them close to the foundation, under the worst- 
ed. The reason of their being found as de- 
scribed aboTe, under the edges of carpets that 
are ingrain, is, that kind of carpets are ail 
wool material, in which the moth finds its ele- 
ment. Brussels and tapestry have a linen or 
hemp foundation; hence the cause of their 
being found above the linen. 

From this chrysalis they change to a miller 
or moth, with wings. This moth varies in 
color in proportion to the colors of the carpet 
which they have eaten. They usually are 
from a light color to a dark drab. We see 
them flying about most frequently during the 
first part of the day, looking for places to de- 
posit the eggs, after which the female diet. 
The egg hatches in a few days into a worm 
which grows from a quarter to half an inch 
long, eating the carpet while in the worm 
state. As soon as sufficiently supplied, it will 
spin its cocoon and pass into the chrysalis 
state, as before, requiring no more food until 
a moth again. 

Instinct leads them to places where they 
will not be disturbed— under sofas, divans — 
dark and quiet places. 

Now the plan for destroying them either in 
the chrysalis, moth, or egg state: Camphor, 
well cut, to a quart of whiskey, a hot flat-iron 
to pass over a piece of muslin wet with this 
solatioD, and thin enough to allow the steam 
and heat produced by the hot flat-iron to pass 
through the carpet. Carpets that are taken 
up spring and fall are more free f^om the 
work of the moth, but this remedy is practi- 



ble in all oases — more particularly, perhaps, 
where a velvet tapestry carpet is put down by 
patent machine, and is so heavy that it can- 
not easily be taken up. This camphor satur- 
ated muslin should be applied wherever there 
is evidence of the worms. 

Sweeping your carpets with coarse or rock 
salt is a sure means of keeping away insects, 
and it also brightens the colors and renews it 
again. Sweep with a common broom, as the 
salt —from a pint to a quart — is scattered over 
the carpet. The sweeping is performed easier 
than with the patent sweepers. 

The same method with furs before putting 
them away for the summer. All furs — ^Russian 
sable, stone marten, fitoh, Maltese, chinchilla, 
and colored— should be put away as soon as 
warm weather commences. A sure way to 
keep them is, to make newspaper sacks, doub- 
le, large enough to lay the furs in without 
folding more than once to crowd or break 
them. Make the edges of this sack perfectly 
tight, by gluing with Spaulding's prepared 
glue, or stitched with needle and coarse thread 
all around. After you have applied the hot 
flat-iron where you think the moth has worked, 
and after your furs are thoroughly brashea 
and free f^om the moth work, put them in this 
paper sack, the ink on which has also the ef- 
fect to preserve them. Then put this sack in 
a linen one, and hang up in your clothes- 
press, or some dark place, away flrom the flies 
in summer, and not store them away in trunks. 
Many use tobacco in putting up furs for the 
season, but there is always danger of the ftirs 
being destroyed, if that is used with them. 
If you prefer to put something in them, use 
camphor, or fine salt sprinkled through them. 
The risk of using tobacco is there is an insect 
in the tobacco which is as destructive as the 
moth, so that this plant is not a safe one to 
use in any form, shape or manner. 

I will mention here that the old-fashioned 
seal skin covered trunks are a great objection 
in the house, as the moth gets in them, and 
the seal skin being impenetrable, the moths 
find their way under it next to the wood, and 
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oftimoi be remoTed or deatroyed easily. Thej 
inorease rapidly. No woolen goods should be 
kept anywhere near them, neither yeWet, as 
they find their element in these goods, and in- 
jure, if not destroy them. 

These facts I haTO gathered f^om my own 
experience. M. G. Alht. 

Fakiok, n. y. 

EDUCATIONAL. 



Got. Lewis on the Agrlcultaral College. 

^*Our agricultural interests hare seldom 
been more highly favored than during the past 
year. Although but a small proportion of the 
arable land of the State is under cultiTation, 
Wisconsin has raised for exportation during 
that period, about twenty millions bushels of 
wheat, besides large quantities of oats, com, 
and other grain. The whole amount of grain 
raised in the State during the year is about 
sixty millions bushels. 

>*The noble calling of the agriculturist lies 
at the foundation of the prosperity of our 
people. It needs but to be stated, that fiv^ 
sixths of our population are engaged in agri- 
cnltuMl pursuits, and that the greater part of 
our zerenues are derived ftom this source^ to 
establish its importance, and commend it to 
your careftil attention. 

** Efforts should be made for the advanoe- 
ment of industrial education, both as a means 
of doTdoping our resources and rendering 
agricultural pursuits more attraotive to our 
youth. 

Congress has very wisely provided for the 
establishment of an Agricultural College in 
out State, and has donated 240,000 acres of 
land for its endowment. This land has been 
selected during the past year, and is said to 
be of a good quality. 

"In view of the importance of such an in- 
stitution to the interests of the State, and of 
the fact that unless it is established within 
Htc years firom the passage of the act making 
the grant, the land reverts to the General Gov- 
ernment, £ feel it my duty to urge upon the 
Legislature the necessity of immediately mak- 



ing provision for the location of this institu- 
tion, the sale of the lands granted by Congress 
and the purchase of a farm and the erection 
of buildings thereon ; in short, the necessity 
of complying with the conditions of the grant 
in order that we may reap its benefits. 

*^ The events of the last two years having 
so fully demonstrated the want of a school 
within our State where military instruction 
may be obtained, I would also suggest the pro- 
priety of incorporating into the organic act 
establishing this college a provision requiring 
that a prescribed amount of military instruc- 
tion shall be included in its course of study, 
sufficient at least to ground its students in 
the rudiments of military science." 



Books fi»r FaraMTs. 



The long winter evenings may be profitably 
spent by those engaged in rural pursuits, in 
reading good books relating to their profes- 
sion. There are many excellent works on ag- 
ricultural topics, which the farmer may pe- 
ruse with pleasure and profit. My family 
have been very much interested, of late, in a 
new work, just published, entitled " My Farm 
of Edgewood," by Ik. Marvel. The author 
details his farming experience in an amusing 
and instructive manner. A strong vein of 
common sense pervades the work, and it is 
just the book to read aloud in the family. We 
think no one can read it without obtaining 
practical hints enough to make him ample 
remuneration for the few shillings it will cost. 

The scientific readers of the Fabmer will be 
pleased to peruse Prof. Liebig^s late work, 
<<The Natural Laws of Husbandry." The pro- 
fessor has spent years in experimenting and 
studying the natural law^ pertaining to the 
growth of plants, and it would be strange in- 
deed if one of the ablest chemists Burope can 
boast should not be able to throw some light 
upon topics so little understood in their natu- 
ral and scientific relations. The work is not 
without its faults, yat we believe the scientific 
agriculturist will find in its pages much food 
for reflection and profit. 
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Ko one who is interested in sheep should 
fftil to read that really yaluable werk, "The 
Praetioal Shepherd." L. L. F. 



Oouty BiperlBtenieBto. 

Mb. Editor:— I wish to write a few words 
npon a subject which not only dees and should 
interest professional educators, but equally 
demands the attention and action of eyery 
fanner in the State. Consequently, it is a 
subject which belongs in the oolumns of an 
agricultural journal; for anything that in* 
teres ts the farmer, as a farmer, belongs to him 
to advocate or denounce, as its merits may 
demand, even through his own special peri- 
odical. 

The subject to which I have reference is that 
of the office of County Superintendent of com- 
mon schools. At the time this office was cre- 
ated in this State it, of course, had ito many 
advocates, as all other changes have, and 
many believed in it as a necessity to complete 
a system ; and many believed in its final suc- 
cess, while very many had but little faith in 
its working favorably and advantageously for 
the reform and progress of our common schools. 
They were willing to test the practical work- 
ings of the system in our own State, which 
had already been tried in another State and 
failed to meet the demands of the people and 
was finally abolished. I am fully satisfied 
that the present system, as it now stands, does 
not meet the demand of the people for pro- 
gress in our common schools, and improve- 
ment in the school system. 

Under the present system, the distance from 
the school to its nearest Superintendent 
(which is from district to oounty) is so great 
that there is a coldness and lack of interest 
engendered that causes many schools to flag. 

This system might be well enough if it was 
complete, but, to make it so, there must be an 
intermediate officer, between the district and 
county, whose duties shall be the same, or 
nearly that of former town superintendents, 
and then I can see no real necessity for the 



office of oounty superintendent, for the reason 

that the real interest in the schools is brought 
nearer our schools and our homes. And then 

the business necessary to be done which re- 
lates to school matters, and is intermediate 
between toirn and State, may be done by a 
proper county officer, and thereby save a little 
unnecessary expense, which we, under the 
present system, submit to. 

I fully believe that the office of County Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools should be 
abolished, and a more appropriate one substi- 
tuted, and that I have sufficient reasons there- 
for. Still, I do not wish to influence one mind 
to act contrary to what is proper and for the 
true interests of our common schools— for our 
welfare and nationality depend much upon 
the condition and standing of them — ^bnt rath- 
er that I could induce one to threw in his mite 
to help to strengthen this base upon whioh 
rests the mighty pillars of our national gov- 
ernment. I wish to suggest to such as have, 
after due deliberation on this subject, arrived 
at the conclusion that we have an office in 
that of County Superintendent of schools thai 
does not give an equivalent, in the way of 
benefitting our schools, for the money which 
it costs to maintain it, and who believe thai 
the present legislature can make a change for 
the better,— I say that I would suggest to all 
such thai they go about it immediately in their 
several towns, and circulate petitions to thie 
legislature to abolish the office of County Su- 
perintendent of common schools ; and all who 
are opposed, of course, have a right to do the 

other thing. O. P. D. 

♦ 

giV' Precipitate men should accustom them- 
selves to speak and write slowly. The irres- 
olute should endeavor to perform their acts 
with rapidity. The gloomy, romantlo dream- 
er should be trained to walk with head erect, 
to look others straight in the face, to speak 
in a loud, distinct tone of voice. It may 
seem incredible, but I can affirm from person- 
al experience that such habits exercise a great 
influence both on mind and body. — IHetetiet 
iff ike 89uL 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Notoblet wfe6H we saw la Birofe. 
xo. n. 

MXMBIBt Of THB ROTAL FAlllLT OF BHOLAHD. 




TBB PRINCB Of IV ALES, 

We had hoped to see "Her Majesty/' the 
Queen, bat the death of her noble husband 
had so overwhelmed her with grief, that she 
not only gave no reoeptions, but did not her- 
self appear on any public occasion daring the 
summer of 1862. At the time of our visit to 
Osborne House, on the Isle of Wight, as also 
when we subsequently yisited her magnificent 
Castle at Windsor, she was absent in Scotland. 
Had it been years ago when the Queen was 
more queenly, we should have felt this disap- 
pointment very considerably, for we have al- 
ways been rather partial to Her Migesty. We 
trust that ere this she is enjoying recovered 
health, and that her evening of life may re- 
flect a mild and mellow radiance upon its 
beautiful morning and noon. 

Victoria had no inheritance of genius, and 
has, therefore, done nothing to distinguish her 
reign. If the English people want the exam- 
ple of a pure, devoted, and consistent mother, 
for the imitation of her matrons, they have all 
that in the person of their much beloved 
Queen. But if they want a ruler — if mon- 
archy is not a sham — then they will have to 
wait a little longer. 

Of the royal offspring we saw several, and 



on several oocaaions. Tiotoria, bom 1840, 
now wife of the erown Prince of Prusiia; 
Albert Edward, born 1841, recently married 
to Princess Alexandra ; Alice, born 1848, mar- 
ried 1862 to Prince Louis of^esse; Alftred, 
born 1844; Helena, 1846; Louisa, 1848; Ar- 
thur, 1860; Leopold, 1868; Beatrice, 1867;— 
this is the long list of them. 

Victoria we did not see; only her husband, 
the coming king of Prussia — a tall, rather 
princely looking Qerman. 

Albert Edward, the Prince of Wales, Duke 
of Cornwall, and heir apparent to the throne 
of England, whose pleasing portrait is pre- 
sented above, having travelled in this coun- 
try, may have been seen by some of our read- 
ers. So far as he has yet discovered himself 
to the world, he is a young man of ordinary 
talent, amiable temper, and a little inclined 
to indulge himself in certain forms of vice 
not altogether unusual among princes. He 
has had every advantage in the way of edu- 
cation and foreign travel that unlimited wealth 
could afford, and if he accomplishes but little 
for the great nation over which he is likely to 
be called at an early day to preside, it will be 
simply because it is not in him to be anything 
more than a common man. 

His face is that of the Georges; it is to be 
hoped that he has not also inherited their evil 
proclivities. We met him on two or three oc- 
casions at the Qreat Exhibition, quietly look- 
ing about, and seeming to eujoy the opportu- 
nity and to appreciate much that was there, 
especially the works of art Now that he is 
married and settled in life, with a snug little 
income of over half a million of dollars per 
annum, we have a right to expect him to do 
and be something worthy of a prince. 

Alice was married in a quiet, private man- 
ner, at Osborne House, during our stay in 
London. . A modest, pleasing young lady in 
her twentieth year, with some of the charao- 
teristic features of both father and mother — 
light hair, blue eyes, expression kindly, sug- 
gestive of the good wife she would be likely 
to make for the handsome German Prince 
Louis, who, without much delay, settled the 
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floating gossip as to their mutual attachment 
and intent, by making her his bride- 

Alfred we did not sec. He is represented 
as being a boy of vigorous intellect and of 
high spirit, much inclined to rebel at the laws 
of primogeniture, and to show his grudge at 
his elder brother for being born first, by an 
occasional walloping. 

Helena and Louisa, then nice looking young 
ladies of fourteen and sixteen, it was our 
pleasure to meet on seyeral occasions. They 
have the same type of face and form as Alice, 
and, without being handsome, are, neverthe- 
less, quite attractive. Height medium, form 
substantial, yet graceful ; eyes soft blue and 
full of genuine a£fection, complexion not very 
clear, hair light and wavy. At the Exhibition 
they were dressed in plain black, without the 
slightest ornament, and, by their quiet, ex- 
ceedingly modest deportment, and sweet way 
of expressing their opinion of the paintings 
and other articles, won the'admiration of all 
observers. It will be remembered by those 
who have read our accounts of the Exhibition, 
that each day o t the week had its own admis- 
sion price — some being five shilling days, 
some seven shillings and sixpence days, and 
others shilling days— the high priced days 
being designed to accommodate the more aris- 
tocratic class of the people, who were averse 
to being gazed at and jostled by the crowds 
of plebians ; the shilling days were designed 
to favor the common herd. The Queen was 
democratic enough to- invariably send her 
family on the shilling days ; assigning, very 
sensibly, the reason, that she wanted her 
children to live for the people, and not for 
themselves. There was always a multitude 
crowding after the princesses when they were 
disoovered to be in the Palace, but they never 
seemed to know it, but, under the guidance of 
Mr. Sanborn, the Secretary, or of some duke, 
unaffectedly moved about as if they were un- 
conscious of their superior rank. 

The other children>-Arthur, Leopold and 
Beatrice— wear the family resemblance, and 
are not known to be remarkable for any par- 



ticular traits of eharaeter. The whole family 
reflect the physiognomical features and the high 
moral qualities of their royal parents, and, 
though none of them are brilliant, all are fa- 
vorites of the English people. 



THE HOME 



BHHHer ani Wliiler. 

It was a bright and cheerfial afternoon, 
Toward the end of the sunny month of June, 
When the north wind congregates In crowds 
The floating mountain of the silyer clonds 
From the horixon— and the stainless sky 
Opens beyond them like eternity. 
All things r^oiced beneath the sun — the meads, 
The river and the com fields and the reeds ; 
The wiUow-leaTes that glanced in tlie light breeze, 
And the firm foliage of larger treta. 

It was a winter, such as when birds die 
In the deep forests; and the fishes lie 
Stiffened in the translucent Ice which makes 
Even the mud and slime of the warm lakra 
A wrinkled clod, as hard as brick : and when. 
Among their children, comfortable men 
Gather about great fires, and yet feel cold : 
Alafi I then for the homeless beggar old! 

[Shelley, 



The Miller's Daagfeter. 

It is the Hiller*s daughter 

And she is grown so dear, so dear, 
That I would De the jewel 
That trembles in her ear. 
For, hid in ringlets day and night, 
rd touch her neck so warm and white. 

And I would be the girdle 

About her dainty, dainty waist, 
And her heart would beat against me, 
In sorrow and in rest; 
And I should know if It 1)eat aright, 
I'd clasp it round so close and tight. 

And I would be the necklace, 
All day long to fall and rise 
Upon her balmy bosom, 
With her laughtei and her sighs; 
And I would lie so light, so light, 
I scarce should \>o unclasped at night. 

[Tkwtsok. 



Foolish TfeoigfeCs. 



We are apt to believe in Providence so long 
as we have our own way ; but, if things go 
awry, then we think, if there is a God, ne is 
in heaven, and not on earth. The cricket in 
the spring, bnilds his little house in the mead- 
ow, and chirps for joy, because all is going so 
well with him ; but when he hears the sound 
of the plow a few furrows ofij and the thun- 
der of the oxen's tread, then the skies begin 
to loek dark, and his heart fails him. The 
plow comes crunching along, and turns his 
dwelling bottom side up, and as he is rolling 
over and over, without a home, his heart says 
'< 0, the foundations of the world are destroy* 
ed, and everything is going to ruin I " But 
the husbandman, who walks behind his plow, 
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singing and whistling as he goes, does he 
think the foundations of the world are break- 
ing up ? Wh/, he does not so muoh as know 
there is any house or cricket there. He thinks 
of the harrest that is to follow the plow; and 
the cricket, too, if he will bat wait, will find 
a thousand blades of grass where there was 
but one before. We are .all like the crickets. 
If anything happens to overthrew oar plans, 
we think all is gone to ruin. — Beeeker, 



Self Respect In the Dtalag Koen. 

Where the things in common use are much 
inferior to those paraded before company, the 
family liye in continual dread of accidental 
visitors, and meal-time is a season of secresy. 
A ring at the door-bell produces the greatest 
consternation; the mistress of the house 
snatches up a broken dish and puts in the 
closet; tells one daughter to hide the pitcher 
that has no handle, and another to carry away 
the old plates and common spoons, while she 
runs 4o the sideboard for better ones to sup- 
ply their places. It is only a note, after all, 
so the %yhole scramble is for nothing. Now 
would it not be more refined and dignified, as 
well as more honest and comfortable, to live 
better every day, and make less parade before 
company ? Instead of using ordinary ware, 
and parts of broken sets of different pattern 
when alone, and having an expensive set of 
French porcelalne in the closet, for state occa- 
sions, would it not be better to have blue and 
white India waro all the time ? That can al- 
ways be matched, and hj using the same as 
beet and common, you will never have a mot^ 
ly assembage of dishes and plates to be used 
up. 

If you can afford to have expensive table 
furniture laid up for oompany, you can afford 
to use whole dishes and handsome spoons ev- 
ery day, and, by so doing, you will escape 
many uncomfortable feelings, and be far more 
likely to be hospitable and friendly. A per- 
son should have too much self-rpspect to use 
anything, when alone, that is unfit for her 
condition, or to wish to conceal anything that 
belongs to it If you think it right to con- 
tinue to use any article of glass or china, aft- 
er it has been marred by some accident, do it 



openly— care not who sees it. If you are 
ashamed to have it seen, be ashamed to use it 
at all ; a proper self-respect requires this. — 
Mrs, Farrar^t Young Ladiet' Friend. 



Frozen kindness. 



The world is fall of kindness that never 
was spoken, and that is not much better than 
no kindness at all. The fuel in the stove 
makes the room warm, but there are great 
piles of fallen trees lying on rocks and on the 
tops of hills where nobody can get them; these 
do not make anybody warm. Tou might 
freeze to death for want of wood in plain sight 
of these fallen trees, if you had no means of 
getting the wood home and making a fire of 
it. Just so in a family; love is what makes 
the parents and children, the brothers and 
sisters, happy. But if they take care never 
to say anything about it; if they keep it a 
profound secret as if it were a crime, they 
will not be much happier than if there was 
not any love among them ; the house will seem 
cold, even in summer, and if you live there 
you will envy the dog, when any one calls 
him poor fellow. — l>r, Holland, 



BabyN Blral. 

There are many persons who make a prac- 
tice of saying' to little children, to whom has 
come the gift of a brother or sister: "Now, 
baby, your nose is put out of joint ; you can 
never be mother's baby any more, for she has 
got another." This is said in thoughtlessness 
— often in glee ; but it sinks like a stone into 
the baby's heart to which it is addressed. 
Were one to go to a grown man, and tell him 
that his house, and all that rested within it, 
had gone, none knew whither, but where he 
nevermore might hope to see them, it would 
not be a more cruel blow to him than it is to 
a little two or three years old child to tell him 
that he never can be his mother's baby any 
more. It makes him a poor, frightened little 
outcast in a moment; and any one that, real- 
ising this fact, can so sport with the feelings 
of a tender babe, is worthy of being promoted 
to the office of chief torturer in some barbar- 
ous despot's oourt. — Ex. 



Norwegian Legend. — Two little boys were 
playing by the side of a river, and they saw 
the Stromkarl, or water spirit, sitting on the 
shore and playing on his harp. Then the 
children called out to him and said, " Strom- 
karl, why do you sit here playing ? There is 
no salvation for you." Thereupon the Strom- 
karl fell to weeping bitterly, threw his harp 
away, and sank into the deep waters. When 
the boys returned home, they related to their 
father, who was a godly man, what had be- 
fallen. The father said, " Yon have sinned 
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against the Stromkarl; go back and comfort 
him, and tell blm that he too shall be sayed/' 
When they went back to the riyer, the Strom- 
karl tat on the shore, weeping and lamenting; 
and the children said, " Weep not, Stromkarl, 
our father says thy Redeemer also liyeth.'' 
Then the Stromkarl joy folly too'c his harp 
and played sweetly till sunset. — J. Orivm. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



The Irt of Cooking. 



BT MRS. HOTT. 



I suppose the most of yon know moro about 
oooking than I do, for you hayo had homes, 
while I haye, for most of the grown-up years 
of my life, had just a plaoe in my neighbor's 
home. But I haye an idea that my estimate 
of the Art of Cooking is quite beyond yours. 
I gather this Arom the fact that many of you 
seem to look upon it as a drudgery, and that 
you do not yery much improye in it by tho in- 
eyitable practice of years. 

This cannot be just right. Whateyer has 
to do with the needs and gains of this earth- 
life must, in itself, be noble. We cannot liye 
without food. Ciyilized nations haye always 
usod more cooked foods than unciyilized. You 
oan draw the inference. 

Besides wishing to get rid of the trouble of 
it, there is a yery general idea that good oook- 
ing is expensiye. In close connection with 
the compliment to your friend's excellent ta- 
ble, comes the remark : '* But they must spend 
a good deal, just liying." As if money could 
be properly spent any other way. But this 
word, livinffj coyers a larger ground than can 
be discussed in this page. 

The item following, quoted from a Paris pa- 
per, led my thoughts more particularly to the 
economy of good and the expense of bad cook- 
ing: '^Alexander Dumas has been offered by 
a Paris publisher, (12,000 down, and ^,000 
a year, if he will write a Cook Book." Those 
who know this Dumas to be a genius, and one 
of the most popular authors of the age, will 
be surprised at this offer of a Paris publisher, 
if they do not at the same time remember that 



Paris is the centre of the culinary no less 
than of the fashionable world. No people 
giye so much attention to cooking and oome 
so near making it an art, as the French ; and 
in no country oan one liye so well at bo small 
a cost The French people regard cooking 
more in the light of a profession than do any 
other people, and, as a conaeqnence, econom- 
ical and artistic cookery is carried to a sno- 
ccss as nowhere else. 

There is no reason why the plainest tabla 
should not be a good table, except that the 
common usage Is to get up an ordinary meal 
with more carelessness than that which, in the 
richness and yariety of its dishes, would be 
considered an extra one. When we oome to 
consider the matter of eyeryday comfort and 
health more than we do the display and ex- 
pense of company occasions, a substantial 
farmer*s dinner will be as nicely prepared, as 
those elaborate ones in high places that are 
ruinous alike to the purses and the monda of 
the parties. 



To iye a good Black. 



As I saw an inquiry in the Farmbk for a 
recipe for ooloring black, I thonght I would 
send mine, which I think cannot be beaten. 

For 5 pgunds of goods: — 6 os. bine yitriol, 
8 lbs. logwood. Let the yitriol dissolye and 
boil. Check it with a little cold water and 
stir it up. Then put in the goods for one hoar, 
with the dye, handling it with a stiok. Stir 
often and keep it under the water. Take it 
out on a board, placed so as to drain in the 
kettle; then put in the logwood. After soak- 
ing oyer night, boil an honr and a half, then 
check it, and put in your goods for one hour; 
stir often, then take it out and air ; then put 
in the goods and let it remain an hour and a 
half. Take it out and put in a pint of brine, 
or a teacupful of salt, and a half pint of soap. 
Stir the dye, and put in the goods for 15 min- 
utes ; then rinse, and wash well 

Mrs. £. 0. Finn. 

WooDTXLLi, Jeff. Co., N. Y. 
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ThfM New Bedpcs* 

BifowDoir PuDDiKQ.r-0De-ha1f pound beef 
saei shred verj fine and small, one-half of a 
pound of brown aogar, one hal^of a ^nnd 
of broad erumba, three eggs, raieina round the 
monld. To be boiled three hours ; wine sauce. 
Flavor to suit. 

CoKN GnioDLV Cakbs. — Scald at night half 
the quantity of meal you are going to use, 
mix the other with oold water, having it the 
oontisteoej of thick batter; add a little salt 
and set it to rise; it will need no yeast, In 
the morning the cakes will be light and crisp. 

Rock Cbcax. — ^This will be found a very 
ornamental as well as a delicious dish for the 
supper table. Boil a teaeupful of the best 
rice till quite soft in new milk, sweeten it 
with powdered loaf sugar, and pile it up on a 
dish. Lay on it in different places square 
lumps or either currant jelly or preserved 
fruit of aiiy kind ; bent up the whiter of five 
egffS, with a little powdered sugar, and flavor 
with either or<lnge-ilower water or vanilla. 
Add to this, when beaten very stiff, about a 
tabteppoonfiil of rich cream, and drop it over 
the rice, giving it the form of a rock of snow, 
— Gi>dejf9 Ladifi Book, 



HEALTH AND DISEASE. 



ValllBf Ijcaighl. 



When the sight is beginning to fail, the eyes 
should lie favored as mceh as possible; this 
can be done— 

1. By sitting in such a position as will al- 
low the light to fall upon the page or sewing 
obliquely over the shoulder. 

2. By not using the eyes for such purposes 
by any artificial light^ or be/ore aunrise, or 
after sUDHet. 

8. By avoiding the special use of tlie eyes 
in the morning before break frtst* 

4 By resting them for half a minute or so, 
while reading or sewing, or looking at small 
obj«ctP, by looking at things at a distance or 
up to the sky ; relief is immediately felt by so 
doing. 

6 Never pick any collected matter from the 
eyeUshes or corners of the eyes with the fln- 
gei- nniU; rAiher moiston in with the saliva 
and rub it away with the ball of the finger. 

tt. Frequently pasM the bHlIs of the fingers 
over the closed eyelids, towards the nose; ihis 
carri«>s off any eicess qf ibater into the nose 
itself, by means of the little canal which leads 
into the nostril fVom eaoh inner corner ot the 
eye, which canal tends to dose up« in ooose- 
qiience of the flight inflnmmation which at- 
tends weakn^'ss of the eyes. 

7. Keep the feet always dry and warm, so 
•s to ilraw anv excess of blood from the other 
end of the body. 



8. Use eye-glasses at first, carried in the 
vest pockety attached to a guard, for they are 
instantly adjusted to the eye with very little 
trouble; whereas, if .common spectacles are 
used, such a process is required to get them 
ready that, to save trouble, the eyes are often 
strained to answer a purpose. 

9. Wash the eyes abundantly every morn- 
ing If cold water is used, let it be flapped 
against the closed eye with the fingers of the 
right hand, not striking hard against the 
balls of the eyes. But it would seem a better 
plan to open the eyes in pure warm water, 
because warm water is more penetrating than 
cold ; it dissolves much more readily and rap- 
idly any bHrdened matter that may be about 
the lids, and is more soothing and more natu- 
ral. 

10. The moment the eyes feel tired, the very 
moment you are conscious of an effort to read 
or sew, lay aaide the book or needle, and take 
a walk for an hour, or employ yourself in 
some active exercise not requiring the close 
use of the eyea. — BaU^s JornnoL 



YOUTH'S CORNER. 



Telces of Anlmals.1 

There is a chapter in the natural history of 
animals that has hardly been touched upon as 
yet, and that will be espeeially interesting 
with reference to families. The voices of ani- 
mals have a family character not to be mis- 
Uken. All the oanidee (dog-tribe) bark and 
howl. The fox, the wolf, the dog have the 
same kind of utterance, though on a somewhat 
different pitch. All the bears growl, from the 
white boar of the Arctio snows to the small 
bUck bear of the Andes. All the oats muni, 
from our quiet fireside companions to the li- 
ons ani tigers and panthers of the forest and 
Jungle. This laat may seem a strange asser- 
tion; but to any one who has listened critio- 
Mlly to their sounds and analyzed their voices, 
the roar of the lion is but a gigantic mauj 
bearing about the same proportion to that of 
a oai aa its stately and mHJestic form does to 
the smaller.eofter, more peaceful anpect of the 
cat. Tet, notwithstanding the difference in 
their sise, who can look at the lion, whether 
in his more sleepy moods, as he lies ourled up 
in the corner of his cage, or in his fiercer mo- 
ments of hunger or of rage without being re- 
minded of a oat? And this is not merely the 
resemblance of one carnivorous animal to an- 
other; for no one was ever reminded of a dog 
or a wolf by a lion. 

Again; all the horses and donkeys neigh; 
for I bo bray of the donkey is only a harsher 
neigh, pitched on a different key, it is true, 
but a sound of the same character, aa the 
donkey hims«*lf is but a clumsy and dwarfish 
herao. All the oows low, from the buffalo 
roaming the prairie, ifae musk-ox of the Are- 
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tio ioe-fields, o^ the jack of Asia, to the cattle 
feeding la our pastures. Amoug the birds 
this similarity of voice iu families is still 
more marked. We need only recall the harsh 
and noisy parrots, so similar in their peculiar 
utterance. Or take, as an example, the web- 
footed family. Do not all the geese and the 
innumerable hosts of duoks quack? Does 
not every member of the crow family caw, 
whether it be the jackdaw, the jay. the mag- 
pie, the rook in some green rookery of the 
Old World, or the crow of the woods, with its 
long melancholy caw, that seems to make the 
silence and solitude deeper? Compare all the 
sweet warblers of the songster family— the 
nightingale, the thrushes, the mocking-birds, 
the robins — they differ in greater or less per- 
fection of their note, but the same kind of 
voice runs through the whole group. — Agatm, 



KBlgmas, Ac 



I am composed of fifteen letters. 
My 18, 14, 12, 2, 9, 6, is a celebrated breed of 

sheep. 
My 8, 1, 11, 11, 12, is a delioioos fruit. 
My 7, 9, 6, 1, is something often seen in this 

northern climate. 
My 10, 11, 15, 18, is a name often applied to 

a small portion of land. 
My 6, 6, 8, 6, 9, is an esculent plant. 
My 4, 6, 12, 9, is a product of the farm. 
My 12, 6, 8, 14, 4, 16, 11, 9» 7, is one of the 

bravest commanders of the Union army. 

My whole is the name of a well-dressed, in- 
telligent friend, i»hose stated visits, pleasing 
address and charming conversation bring 
much that is instructive into the pastime of 
winter evenings. £. P. Maatim. 

HUtorical Enigma.-^l am composed of eight 
letters. Four of these letters stand for four 
of the world's greatest military chieftains — 
two living, two dead. The remaining letters 
spell the name of a flower more generally cul- 
tivated and admired than any other. 

My whole is a political institution of the 
country 

Otogrophioai Erngma.-^! am oomposed of 
three letter i. 

My 1 stands for two great mountain ranges, 
ott« in the Old and one in the New World, and 
both spelled with the same number of letters. 



My 2 stands for two famous cities, one in 
the Old and one in the New World, and both 
spelled witWihe same number of letters. 

My 8 stands for two ancient countries, one 
in the Old and one in the New World, and 
both spelled with the same number of letters. 

My whole is a lesson we all must learn. 

Scriptural Enigma. — I am competed of nin* 
letters. Each of these letters stands forn 
Bible character. 

My whole is the name of a lady emineni In 
the history of the French Empire. 

Oanwndntm, — Who is the smallest man men* 
tioned in the Bible ? 

Puzzle. — ^The puxile of last month is ooniin- 
ued. Thomas Batie, Tafton, Grant Go^ and J. 
S. Drake, Black Earth, have sent in the cor- 
rect answer, but they do not tell; they sAow 
by a diagram bow to divide the land. The 
number of incorrect solutions sent in by our 
little friends show that they are interested, 
and by the next month some of them will be 
likely to make out a rule by which it may be 
done. 

ANSWIBS. 

To enigma in last No. — Cat; sent in by M. 
8. Foster, Door Creek. 

To Historical Enigma. — War; sent in by 
George and Isabel Durrie, Madison; Betsey 
Mofflt, Eau Claire; Albion and Emma James, 
Richland; C. D. B., Windsor, and Thomas 
Williams, Ixonia. 

To Conundrum.—Inviolate (in violet); sent 
in by C. D. B., Windsor. 

G. E. 0. — Your enigma is laid over for want 
of room. Tou see there can be too much of 
even a good thing. 

C. D. B. — No ; I do not want any enigmas 
that are not original. If a puisle or oonun- 
drum is very pretty, it may be copied, but 
enigmas are so very easy to write that there 
is no need of using any not original. Thosa 
sent should be $kort and have some p&int If 
used, credit will be given. A good many lit* 
tie folks have sent in enigmas without aolu- 
tions. Of coiirsf, these cannot be used. 
Some answers came too late for use. Mu. H. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLAITY. 

^rmpmrmUomm t^r tli« Mate F«lv. 

It Sb elMwhere aaconnoed in this somber 
that we are to b*Te another State Fair in Wis* 
eonein. Time, the last week in September. 
The place is to be determined bj a oem- 
mitiee consisting of the President and Seere* 
tarj, after dnlj oanTassing the most eligible 
localities within the StaU. The Premium List 
is read/ fbr the printer, and will be issued as 
soon as the place shall haye been determined. 
If there are anj more towns that want it, Ut 
tktm WMke ihiir propotiUom hrfwt it w ino kUe, 
The farmers and mechanics of Wisconsin have 
been doing better finanoiallj for the years 
since the opening of the war than CTer before. 
Monej Is more plenty with all classes, and 
another exhibition is needed. What greater 
indnoemenls to action 7 

Other States, several of them, have kept on 
in the CTcn tenor of their waj, notwithstand- 
ing the distractions of the war, and^ althongh 
there haye been reasons for postponement in 
our case whiok did not exist in theirs, still it 
is not impossible that the tarmers of this Sute 
haye been a little less xealous for the cause of 
industry, than haye those of our neighboring 
States. Let us see to it that this suspicion 
does not longer lie against us. 

Industrial men of Wisconsin I youoan, if 
you will, make an Exhibition this year that 
shall eclipse eyery success in the past. Now 
is the hour when you should ley your plans 
and begin the good work of preparation. And 
County Secietiee, a word to yon : A magnifi- 
cent Bahxxr is again to be offered for your 
competition on the most equitable terms that 
can be deyised. Haye an eye to this in all 
your plans, and see to it that no legitimate 
means are omitted that might insure your 
sueeess. 



Comatjr Affrteitltvral goeUtl«« 

Bhenld begin tbe work of re^energiting 
themseWes early in the season. There is noth- 
ing like taking time by the forelock. It is 
desired that, as fast as they agree upon the 
tiaie and place of holding their fairs, they 



giye ns (the editor) due notice, so that the in- 
formation may be made public through the 
PAXMBm. We can help eyery Society in the 
State a good deal more than they seem to im- 
agine, and it will always afford us yery great 
pleacure to render them all the aid in our 
power. Fairs held in contiguous counties 
should^ if practicable, be so timed that inter- 
ested parties may attend them all the same 
year. It will be fonnd that this interchange 
of yisits, and, perhaps, of competition in some 
departments, will add yery much to their in* 
terest 



C«»trlbntloas.^Tlia»lu 

To the many friends who, during the past 
month, in more than the usual quantity and 
yariety, haye fayored us with communications 
on practical subjects. Most of them came too 
late for publication in this No., but, as a gen- 
eral rule, they will not spoil by keeping, and 
they enable us to offer the assurance that the 
April No. will be the richest No. of the year 
BO far. Friends, we haye not oyerrated your 
ability to render important aid to the editor 
in eyery department of the Farxbb. We are 
now chiefly anxious that you should not weary 
in well-doing. When the habit is formed it's 
a yery easy thing to write an occasional brief 
article for our pages on eome subject that par^ 
ticularly needs the adyantage of your experi- 
eiice, thought or obeerration. Don't fail to 
form the habit, and then we shall hope to keep 
you in the good way. 



A Bill to ImeorpMrato tbo A^levltmral 
Goilcse 

Is now pending in the Legislature. Next 
after the action neccf sary to the yindication 
of the national authority and the honorable 
ending of the war, this is the most important 
measure to be acted upon by our legislature 
this session. Congress, by a munificent grant 
of lands, has inytted ns to look to our own fu- 
ture welfhre as an agrlenltnral community, 
and we shall proye eurselyes exoeedingly 
shoH sighted if we do not promptly respond 
by tneh legislatiye action as will ensure the 
early establtsbment of this Institution. Ae- 
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eordiog to the proYislons of the bill, (which 
has been prepared with the greatest oare, after 
a thorongh eoosideratioa, first, of what has 
already been done in the way of indnstrial 
•dooation by other States and in foreign conn- 
tries, and, secondly, of what is needed by our 
own particalar State), the proposed Institu- 
tion is to be not simply a college for instruc- 
tion in the sciences which underlie a suooess- 
All practice of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, but also the superrisory head of the 
practical industry of the whole Stste; and to 
this end it is to be clothed with the powers of 
a Bureau of Statistics and a State Dept of 
Agriculture After yisiting many of the like 
institutioDs in both the Old and the New 
World, and after carefully studying and sift- 
ing the plans of all, an account of which has 
been published, it is our candid opinion of 
this scheme for the State Agricultural Col- 
lege of Wisconsin, as shadowed forth in 
the pending bill, th»t it is more simple, com- 
prebensiTe and complete than any that bave 
gone before it. Its adoption and execution 
by Wisconsin, in the spirit of its conception, 
would be worth more actual money to the 
State, within the next quarter of a century 
alone, than all that the war will have cost it. 

To the never-failing objection of *^hard 
times,'' we answer: We are bound to have the 
institniion in actual operation within a 
United period of time; it is a labor of 
years to establiah such a college except 
with unlimited means; and, finally, there 
will, in all probability be no year within the 
next ten when the Slate and people together 
will be so well prepared to give the enterprise 
a 9(art as now. 



The printer of the Wis. Farmer was in er- 
ror in attaching our signature to the excellent 
article en Flowering Shrubs in the February 
No. Ii was from the p«'n of ilie editor of the 



J*itftB0a tr^wn oar Moto B*ok of Trawel. 

GLIMPSRS or OLD BNOLARD. 

It is the 16th of July. PhaT* finished my 
inspection of the Exhibition, distributed my 
Reports to the representatives of all nations, 
collected some two thousand samples of their 
industry, psched my luggage, said good-bye 
to my fHends, and have actually started home! 
Strange emotions fill the soul. The experi- 
ences of my late unpleasant voyage across the 
Atlantic; of my first view of the Old England 
whence my ancestors went o::kt more than two 
hundred years ago; of a two months* residence 
in the great metropolis to which my thoughts 
have turned with longing so many times in 
other years; of a rapid- but most interesting 
tour on the continent; of intercom so with 
many of the greatest men of the age; — all 
these have so lengthened my life that I seem 
to have lived here for years, and to think of 
America and the almost whole of life as a 
ha If- forgotten dream. But the definite thought 
of home, of the waiting dear ones there, and 
of the practical mission that brought me dis- 
pels the illusion and urges me on to the com- 
pletion of my undertaking. 

That I might be as little encumbered as 
possible, I ordered my trunk and boxes of 
specimens, books, &c., to be forwarded direct 
to Dublin, and have with me but a little bag 
as large as a lady's reticule and my faithful 
umbrella. The bag is a part of me, being 
bound to my side by a strap over the shoulder, 
and the umbrella will answer the purpose of a 
staff. Thus equipped I am ready for my 
homeward tour, via Birmingham, Manchester, 
Leeds, Keweaslle-upon-Tyne, Edinburg, the 
north of Scotland, and the chief cities of Ire* 
land. 

The day is beautiAiI and not too warm for 
com ort. The London & Northwestern Rail- 
way seems to appreciate my desire to get on 
in my journey and carries me on at the rate 
cf fifty miles an hour. London recedes ^ broad 
cultivated fields of half-harvesud grass and 
grain flit by on either side with the swiftness 



Gardeners MitiUhly^ and whs so credited when 

it left us, as a selection tor the pages of .the I of the wiad* and ere I had thought of it tha 

Farksr, a. Q. H. I white towers of Windsor Castle are in sighu 
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Blough it annoanoed, and the pafiseDgeni for 
Windsor tumble out Of this most interesu 
ing plaee and itssnrronndinga— »Bton College, 
Prince Albert's Farm, and 8toke»Pogis, the 
burial place of the poet Gray, included— at 
another time. Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, 
and Oxfordshire, with their beautiful pictur- 
esque scenerj, are among the most tnterestiog 
midland counties of England, and well deserve 
a month's visit. Butter and cheese, and the 
rearing of oaWes, hogs and sheep for the great 
markets of London chieflj occupy the atten- 
tion of the farmers, who in their magnificent 
estates give evidence of a degree of knowl- 
edge, thrift and enterprise quite in advance 
of anything I have seen in the more south- 
eastern counties, on the way to either South- 
hampton or Dover. Of the scenery I can 
hardly say enough. Undulating meadows, 
and parks dotted with groves of oak, elm and 
chestnut; meandering streams eagerly mak- 
ing their way to the venerable Thames ; state- 
ly mansions half concealed by the grand old 
trees that surround them, and now and then 
a lordly castle of the olden time; — there is 
nothing more beautiful, more enchanting then 
these features of the English landscape. It 
Is quite possible that I have more enthusiasm 
than most men as thoroughly devoted to prac- 
tieal affairs — that I am more passionately 
fond of the beautiful in nature — but I would 
hardly think the soul of that man worth sav- 
ing whose eye would not kindle with the light 
of a new joy on beholding, for the first time, 
the charming scenery along which lies this 
iron way. >^ 

Twenty or more villages have been passed, 
and I stand under the shadow of the ancient 
walla of 

OXPORP, 

Proud seat of the world's most renowned tJni- 
Tersity. 

** Tc fretted pbumelefl, ye fanes mbllme. 
Te lowers that wear the mossy Test of time ; 
Yt masil e ]>lles of old munitioeooe, 
At onee the pride of lenmln^ and defence. 
Ye cloisters pale, that, lengthening to the sight, 
To eontemplation, step by step, invite ; 
o • « « « 

Hani Oxford, hail I'* 



More than eight hundred years ago thii 
great university was founded — so long ago 
that history is nneertain as to the precise date, 
flow has it grown since that small beginning! 
and what multitudes of the learned men of 
England and of the world have gone forth 
fi'om its halls to enlighten and elevate or to 
mislead mankind I 

The popular idea of Oxford is that of one 
grand College; whereas it really consists 
of nineteen colleges, each with Its imposing 
array of faculty and students, yet all under 
one central gcvernment. These colleges have 
been founded at different periods, within the 
past several centuries, by wealthy men, aided 
by royal munificence, and for more than three 
hundred years have been a power in the Eng- 
lish nation— not intellectually alone, but po- 
litically also. In the great revolution whioh 
resulted in the overthrow of Charles I, it es- 
poused the cause of that unfortunate king, 
who made the university his headquartera, 
and it has since taken an active part in many 
of the struggles that Bave uplifted and evenU 
oally advanced the English nation; though 
as a rule, I am sorry to say, It has oftener 
than otherwise been on the wrong aide. At 
present it electa two members to Parliament^ 
and aa the Chancellor is a member of the 
House of Lords, it is well represented. 

I am happy to say that religious tests are 
no longer required, and that honors are, of 
late years, getting to go more by merit than 
by favor. True, a member of the peerage, or 
the eldest son of a knight or baronet is per- 
mitted to graduate with but three-fourths the 
profioienoy of those who do not enjoy so high 
a rank, but then we have no fault to find with 
that, since it Is that very privilege whioh la 
helping to undermine the sham aristocracy of 
whioh England makes so muoh aeeount 
Knowledge is power, and the more of it yon 
drive Into the heada of the middle claaaea the 
less anre Is the foundation upon «hioh reata 
the absurd prerogative of hereditary nobility. 

We Amerioans who open our eyes with 
astonishment when It is proposed to endow 
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college with a fund that ehall yield an 
aannal inGome of twenty thonsand dollars, 
may be expected to open them wider when we 
are told, on good authority, that the total rev- 
•nne of Oxford Uniyersity is no lees than one 
million, eight hundred and forty thousand 
dollars per annum f 

The buildings of the Uniyersity are, many 
of them, yery fine, and their numerous turrets, 
domes, and spires of stone giye to the city of 
Oxford a magnificent appearance, especially 
as seen from any of the hills which, like an 
ampitheatre, gird it round on eyery side. 

Some of them are crumbling away with age, 
and' are being repaired piecemeal by replace- 
ment; others look as though they would en- 
dure for another fiye hundred years. In front 
of one of them (Baliol College), stands a large 
aim tree, some three to four feet in diameter, 
grown up out of the ashes of those great mar- 
tyrs, Cranmer, Latimer and Ridley. The 
buildings of the central Uniyersity, consider- 
ed as distinct f^om the colleges, form a hand- 
some square about th^ famous Radcliffe Li- 
brary, and of themseUes present an imposing 
array. 

A most interesting and instructiye yisit, 
this to the educational centre of the British 
empire. Off again by the railway, and this 
time by a slower train, that I may see more 
of the glorious scenery through which I am 
to pass. A half dosen towns of general in- 
terest, and then 

WARWICK I 

This place has long been famous in English 
history, and is still attractiye by the fine old 
«astle on the banks of the Avon, occupied 
•ueeessiyely by some of the most distinguished 
nobility of England. It will be forty-flye 
minutes before I can take a train for Strat- 
ford, and I will spend them in yiewing that 
relic of the feudal times. Only a few hun- 
dred yards to the old stone bridge across the 
Avon, whence the view of the castle is exceed- 
Ingly fine. Built upon a bold rocky bluff of 
the riyer, its towering battlements are yisible 
firom a long distance on eyery side, and them- 



selyes command am indescribably beautiful 
prospect 

By a branch of the railway I am enabled to 
switch off and make a short yisit to that Mo»- 
ca of the literary world, 

Tin BIETBPLACn OP SBAKSPtAKK. 

Stratford-upon-Ayon is a quiet old munioi- 
pal borough and market town, about 96 miles 
northwest of London, and with a population 
of three to four thousand. It was a place of 
some consequence at least a thousand years 
ago, and but for William Shakspeare would 
haye been scarcely more important now. 

The train stops, and by the winding way I 
turn my steps into Henley street, where stands 
the humble, time-worn cottage in whose low 
and narrow chamber the immortal bard first 
saw the light. A wooden frame filled in with 
brick, the outside timbers all exposed to the 
weather. The tooth of time has gnawed upon 
them some, but now they are kept yarnished 
and may thus be preseryed for cenAuries. The 
cottage is two stories high, the lower eight 
and the upper seyen feet between the joints. 
The roof is steep, and oyer the doors and win- 
dows are hoods made of boards, supported by 
simple brackets. The windows are yery small 
and of diamond-shaped panes about as largo 
as my hand, set in leaden sash. I pull the 
bell — a modern improyement, probably, not 
enjoyed by the distinguished occupant of three 
hundred years ago — and am met by a neat 
looking English woman who inyites me in 
and shows me the 'apartments, of which there 
are four now open to inspection. The other 
part of the house is undergoing repairs, and 
cannot be entered. The first room is payed 
with irregular stone, and contains articles of 
furniture belieyed to haye been used by the 
Shakspeare family. The fire-place is wide, 
and there stand the remains of great andi- 
rons that look as though they were the pro* 
gen iters of the whole andiron race. The room 
below was probably the kitchen formerly as 
now. By the narrow stairway from the kitch- 
en I enter the natal chamber of the poet. 
There are other persons in the room who haye 
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entered before me, but I scarcely see them, or 
note ft word of the all they say of the engrav- 
ings and photographs displayed for sale. It 
seems paltry and out of joint that this sacred 
place should be thns profaned. The ceiling is 
written all oTer with names in pencil, and the 
window panes also bear the autographs of di- 
amond-fingered yisitors. Among the latter I 
trace the names of Walter Bcott and Lord By- 
ron. By the window I sit silent, and reflect 
npon the nnriyalled sway of the Monarch of 
the Mind whose childish feet from this then 
obscnre place went forth to plant them on the 
throne of aniyersal empire. How rare it is 
that a trne genius is born into the arms of 
royalty. Genius is the great IcTcIer of class, 
the contemner of those miserable assumptions 
whose only foundation is adyentitious and 
changing circumstance. Shakspeare was the 
son of a common glover, and to the day of his 
death wore no title inherited or conferred. 
But what earl, or duke, or king would not give 
the empire of the world, were it his to give, 
could he but go down the ages with the 
simple name and imperishable glory of Wil- 
liam Bhakspeare ( 

For some two or three generations after the 
poet, this old cottage was used as a meat shop, 
and even recently was quite neglected. At 
present— thanks to some Yankee Barnum who 
eame within a very little of buying it and 
transferring it bodily to America— it is the 
property of the Government, and at the publio 
{tr€9iUn^ public, I mean) expense, is kept in 
n very neat and proper condition. The gronnds 
on either side and in the rear include about a 
quarter of an acr<s of land, and are clothed 
with grass and flowers. 

The tomb of Bhakspeare is in Stratford 
Church, but a short walk from the cradle of 
his natiYity, on the right bank of the pictur- 
esque and gently flowing Avon. Encircled 
by lofty elms and overgrown with ivy, it looks 
grand and venerable, and seems conscious of 
the ashes that repose beneath its sacred chan- 
I eel. Here are the famous mural monument 
I and bust) and here the stone, covering the po- 



et's grave, with the following queer inscrip- 
tion, said to have been dictated by him: 

** Good Mend, for Jetrt* nke, fiMbeve 
To difr the dust encloted here. 
Btoii be ye nuui y t ipnrM theee stooee, 
And oynt b) he that moTes 107 bonea/' 

A few mementoes gathered from the church- 
yard, and I am on my way across the fields, a 
mile or more, to the old cottage of stone and 
timber, thatched with straw, where was bom 
and lived Anne Hathaway, the poet's other 
self. This venerable relic of other centuries 
seems to have been sadly neglected. Bram • 
bles are growing about, and though there are 
some indications of life within, I find no re- 
sponse to my repeated rap on the door. A 
sliver from the door-sill, a rose from the de- 
caying walls, and I am oflf for the depot To- 
night I shall sleep in the smoking, thunder- 
ing city of Birmingham. 



QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 



■lionld tbere t»« a "Wool Gravrcrs' €•»• 



Mn. Editob: — Cannot something be done 
by you towards getting up a Wool Growers* 
Convention in this State ? You recommend, 
and justly too, the wool growing business, but 
the farmers in this region have never received 
more than firom 60 to 76 per cent, of the real 
value of their wool. Thorough organisation 
would remedy this. Will you not take the 
initiatory steps? I hope we may see some- 
thing in the next number of the Fabmbb tend- 
ing towards that poinL O. P. Uhmbwood. 

AvocA, 7eb. 6, 1804. 

[What do the people say? We think it 
would be very well.— Ed.] 

Cmre fbr Stifle* 

Mn. Editor: — In reply to N. M., of Lodi, 
concerning stifle, I would say, exercise him 
either by riding or leading until he sweats 
freely,— then put the Joint in proper posi- 
tion and pour twenty pails of cold water on 
the part aff'ected in quick succession, and then 
put him into a stable and let him be quiet for 
three hours. 

This cured a horse of stifle in this neigbor- 
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hood which was so bad that he had to be posh- 
ed oat of the stable, dragging one leg. He 
worked well afterwards for several jears, 
without any recurrence of the stlflOi and has 
lately been sold for the oayalry serriee. 

JOHH W. FOKD. 
Bbkkt, Jsn. 22, 1884. 



The State Falrt Ac. 

Mr. Editor : — I saw in jour last issue that 
a State Fair was in contemplation. I was 
glad to hear of it, and say, go on and haTe 
one. I will do what I can to help it along. 
Most of my neighbors want a Fair 

I have two sheep ; one is a Ootswold, and 
the other is a Leicester. Cots wold weighs 281 
tbs., Leicester weighs 232 lbs. I bought them 
in Canada West of John Snell, stock breeder. 
If there is a State Fair, I shall show them for 
certain. 

I am well pleased with the Farmer, and 
would not be without it, if it were $2 a year. 
Am better satisfied with it now than when I 
first subscribed for it. 

Jos. H. QOULD. 

Stouohton, Jan. 0, 18G1. 



A Man wl^o has Chester IVIilte Hoss. 

Mb. Editor: — ( enclose one dollar lor the 
Farmrb for this year. I think every farmer 
oaght to take it. I am taking four newspa- 
pers, and I get more good out of the Farmer 
than out of all the rest 

I s4w in one of the late numbers an inqui- 
ry for the Chester White hogs. I have the 
Chester White, the Suff Ik, and the ^' Grass" 
hogs. I also have about 12 acres of the tame 
artichoke — cheaper than corn or any other 
hog-feed that is raised. D. O. Sterdock. 

Stbkdock'« FnRT, Clayton Co., Iowa. 



'WamtSy 4te. 

W. Buckingham, of Mineral Point, wants 
to know who has Chester White hogs for sale. 
Why don't some one in Wis. advertise them? 

J. B. Doolittle, of Delavan, asks where he 
can get an Italian Queen Bee. 

W. A. Barry, of Kingston wishes to know 
whether the Yucca tree can be propagated from 
the seed. 



Mr. John Rhodes, of Brighton, wishes to 
know the best method of construoiing feed 
racks for cattle. 

Geo. Brown, of Woodman, Grant Co., wish- 
es to know where he oan get bald or beardleM 
barley for seed. 

NOTICES OF NEW ADVERTISEMBNTa 



Madlsoit Hntnal Insurance Company. 

We again call the attention of our readers 
to the transactions of this Company, as illus- 
trated by the annual statement of its affairs. 
In the magnitude of its operations, it now 
overshadows every other Company in the 
West, and yet it coDtinues to wax greater and 
greater and to extend the limits of its terri- 
tory further and furihor. 

Tbo figures reported by the worthy and able 
President and Secretary will speak for them- 
selves. If no seriously false steps have been 
or are likely to be taken, in its management, 
we know of no reason why we may not expect 
the Madison Mutual Insurance Co. soon to ri- 
val in importance the largest and oldest com- 
panies in the East. ' Those of our readers who 
are not insured because they have not yet 
been burned out, and therefore never expect 
to be, should look over the list'of losses paid 
by this Company during the year 1868, and 
note the large amount (over 9^4,000) saved 
by those who were prudent enough to have 
their property insured. What we have often 
said before, we say again— no person having 
jiroperty liable to destruction by fire should 
delay having it insured a single day. la the 
long run it unquestionably pays. 

Changes have been made in the list of offieera 
for the year 1864, but in the main the Board 
of Directors remains as it was. The office of 
General Agent was discontinued, and Col. 
Hastings is no longer connected with the Co. 

The annual meeting was held, for the first 
time, in the new and handsome buHding erect- 
ed by the Company, adjoining Porter's Blook, 
last autumn. The valuable papers of the 
Company, which were liable to destruction in 
the old office, are perfectly secure in the ex- 
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eellent fire-proof TauU of the new building, 
Mid-^whal is ft thing of no little importanoe 
— the Gompanj has henceforth a permanent 
^ loeal habitation/' as well as a great name. 
A neat briek stmctore with stone finish, three 
stories high, and well planned, is at once an 
ornament to the city, an advertisement for the 
Company, and a sonroe of income. 



SorftoMi Mactolncrjry Jiurserlesy 4te« 

The mannfsctnrers of Sorghnm machinery 
and the nurserymen of the country have 
waked up on the approach of spriog, and 
chareoge the attention of the farmers of the 
Northwest. 

PowEKS & SuERwiN advertise Sorghum luills 
and sugar cane seed, and Mr. Powers offers a 
large and liberal premium for the best 25 
acres of sorghum grown the present year. 

We have seen the Little Giant Mills in op- 
eration, and confess that the hickory hoop 
poles were put through with an ease and ef- 
fect that surprised us. This mill has likewise 
» compactness and efficiency which commenas 
it to fayor. It also has an ingenious contriy- 
anoe for an adjustable action of the rollers, 
which cannot fail to be an excellent feature. 
Messrs P. & 8. are preparing to do a large 
business in the manufacture of mills and oth 
er apparatus, and the growing interest in the 
production of Sorghum syrup and sugar as- 
sures them of a large patronage. The f260 
prise will snrely not fail of the attention it 
merits. 

SximrKK's Patkst Climax Adjustable Sugar 
Cane Mills are also advertised. These mills 
have been thoroughly tested in many parts of 
the West, and, so far as we know, are uniTors- 
ally esteemed. The principle of its peculiar 
feature— that of "adjustable" rollers control- 
led by levers which give an unvarying press* 
ure, seems to be sound, and if the mill is 
practically open to no countervailing objec- 
tion on account of said levers, we can't very 
well see how the Climax can be beaten. The 
working of this mill, whenever we have seen 
it operate, has been eminently satisfactory — 
the bagasse coming away thoroughly squeezed. 



and even oak gmbs passing through as though 
nothing was the matter. 

Mr. Skinner also advertises Cane seed and 
a Handbook on the cultare and manufacture 
of Sorghum. 

J. Knox, of Pittsburg, advertises small fruits 
of soperior quality, inoluding grapes and 
strawberries in particular. We ean recom- 
mend him with confidence. 

A. O. HAvroBD & Bko. advertise Freneh 
pear seed, Ac; alsoneio and kardjf ffrap€$. Their 
reputation for ability and integrity is well 
known to our readers. 

H. B. LoH, of Sandusky, 0.— the horticultur- 
ist and florist from whom we obtained last 
year so many rare varieties of flower seeds — 
offers for sale flower seeds, grape vines, cut- 
tings, plants, Ac. 

Ram and Choice Flower Seeds and Novel- 
ties by Hovey A Co., Boston ; also Hovey's 
Magasine of Horticulture. This is one of the 
oldest firms in the country, and the magasine 
has long been among the popular horticultural 
magazines of the country. 

Geo. J Kellogg, of Janesville, offers a large 
assortment of Nursery stock at fair prices ; 
also evergreen trees, ornamental shrubs, Ac. 

PhOMIX's BLOOMlHGTOIf NURSERIES OUOO 

more. To those of our readers who have tak» 
en the Faexer in the times past, these, the 
most extensive nurseries west of Ohio, require 
no notice from us. Mr. P. is a nurseryman of 
great enterprise and energy, and does not oal- 
oulate to be behind any of his competitors in 
the country. It is ft'om him that we have pur- 
chased our large stock of Concord Grapes for 
distribution this spring, and if the vines and 
other stock he furnishes us are to be taken in 
evidence of what other patrons may expect, 
we are entirely safe in recommending him to 
all interested parties. 

See ALSO advertisement of Lalor*s Sheep 
and Lamb Dipping composition ; also of the 
Mineral Pt. R. R.; also of Salesmen wanted; 
also of B. A C. T. Wakeley's law firm. These 
gentlemen rank among the ablest lawyers in 
the SUte. 
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PUBLISHERS* CORNER. 



0«rr««Clon. 

By some anaooonnUMe muUke of the print- 
er oar Prospeotvs on iMt page of eover for 
two months past was made to read, "Siz three 
eent stamps most aeoompanj orders for East- 
em publications and preminms.'' The mis- 
take has escaped our notice until now. Please 
notice correction in this No. 



"Wlto are jron* OeBts«T 

We haTO received seyeral letters of late 
without date, poet office or signature. Who is 
guilty of perpetrating these jokes upon us ? 



Jie^pr Premlnm* 

Six packages of garden and flower seeds to 
OTcry new dollar subscriber before tbe Ist of 
May. 



Hews Siuiuaarjr 

Is crowded out by a press ef adyertisements 
jast as we were ready for press. 

Markets. 

HHwrnikM, Peb. ^, 1864. 

Floor actire, S^lOc better. Sales extra aprfng $5^0, 
Bagar RiTcr and Monitor 96 90. No. 2 flf^nr $4.00, anper- 
fine $4.20@4.25. WhMl— No. I pprioir In etore, l.le@l.21 

Oata — unrhangpd, 61@64c, delivered. 

Oom^81^j>S3, dellTered. Biriey— 1.26.. 1.28. Rye— 
eSc. TiB)oth7~2.00@2.60. CloTeiw7.60@8.00. Flax— 
2.26(3^275. 

Fork— 7.75C^.26. Beef— 4.60^.7&. Bheep— 6.O0(^ 
6.60 VI Gvt. 

Wool alack at 65c beat. 

New Tork, Feb. 20. 1864. 

Flonr— extra 6.20^6.90. Wheat— Chicago apring. 1.66 
01.68. Mil. Ofnb 1.67®! 60. Winter red, 1.66(^1.69. 

C>rn— 1.27(ai.28U.'' Oata— 91@92>i. 

Wool— qniet, unchangrd. 

Gold— 68. surer— 46^50. Legal tMider notes, i<<^^ 
premium. 

^ 

[ Adrertiaement.] 
BPBCIAI^ PRBniVM. 

BeltoTing tbe Soighnm Intereat to ba a great and im- 
portant one to thia State and the North weat, and wishing 
to do what we can to deTelope it, we offer the following 
premlam to all, who are diapoeed to compete for it, In the 
State. 

For the beat twenty-five acrea Af cane grown in the aame 
neighborhood, bj one or mora partlea, 

A complete aet Of otir moat improred Two Horte Sepa- 
r«t€, OMtnd Sorghum Mdckiuerjf, with Bagaaae carrioTi 
•raporator, heater, amoke pipe, akimmera, and all the fix- 
inrea complete for aetting np and operating, worth at the 
•hop f 260, cnrii, and capable of making from 160 to 900 
fallona of aymp par day. 

Partlea propoaing to compete for the foregoing premi- 
nm'wlll need to send to me for entry blanka and circnlar 
of Inatractlo&a, Ac The aarUar attended to iha better. 

P. J. POWKBS. 

Madiaon, Wia., Feb. 20, 1864. 



Fruit Sc Ornamental Tree« 

FOR SPaiMtt OP I»«4. 

ELLWAKGBB A BABBT leapaotftiUy IdtII« th«aS> 
tentlon of plantera, nnraerymen and dealer* la treea 
to the great atock of Frait and Omamenlal Traaa and 
PlanU of every deacrlption, which they now oAr te 
apring planting. 

Standard Ptnit Treea for Oreharda. 

Dwarf Frnit Traaa for gardana. 

Dwarf Maiden Trera for potting. 

Small Fmlta, inclndlng the neweet and flneat varletias 
of Gooaeberrica, Blackbarriea, Cnrranta, Bacpbaniea, 
Strawberrlea, Ac. 

Hardy Grapea for out door cnttnre— OTcr 70 Tariatfaa. 

Foreign Grapea for vlneriea— 60 varietiea. 

Figa, Oraogta and Lemona, fkulting plauta. 

ORMAnCMTAI^. 

Decidnona ornamental Treea, upward of 900 apeciaa and 
Tarletlea. 

Weeping or Drooping Treea, 25 dialinct and baavtifU 
varloUea. 

Treea with remarkable and ornamental foliage, 80 db- 
tinct aorta. 

Bare and beantiftil Lawn Treea. 

Hardy Krergreen Treea, of all kinda and aiMa,of 1 
tifttl form, frequently tranaplanted and anre to i 
aai^ly. 

New and rare ETergraena tnm Oalifomia. 

Floirerlng Shrvba— a great collection of over 300 dif- 
ferent apedea and Taiietiea of the moat ornamental-^larga 
planta. 

Climbing and Trailing ahruba, over 60 apedea and Tari- 
etiea. 

8oaaa,tbelargeat atock in« America, oomprMng a*«r 
600 of the moat bcantifnl aorta of all claaaea. 

PnoDiea, Ohineae Harbactoua, 40 of tbe fineat aorta. 

Snperb double Dahlias, 100 eelect aorta. 

Phloxea and Chryaanthemuma, the flneat new aad old 
aorta. 

Perpetual or Monthly Gamatlotis, a Urge and avpafb 
collection. _ . ^ ...^ 

Hardy Herbaoeonv Flowering Planta, upward of 80O 
ap«N;leaand varietlea. 

Gladiolus, the fluent new and old sorts. 

Green housa and bedding ont planta In great rartely. 

The entirr atock is in perfect order ; owing to the iinaB> 
nal mildneae of the winter the moat delicate treea taav« 
eacaped injury. 

The following catalognea, which will giva prfeea and 
terma, will be aent prepaid upon the receipt of poataga 
sumps, as follows : Noa. 1 and 2, ten cenU each. No. 3^ 
fireoenU, No. 4,threecenta. 

No. 1. A descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of frnito. 

No. 2 A dasc. iptive and illustrated Oatalogae of Qraa^ 
menUl Treea, Phrubs, Rosea. Ac. 

No, 3. A Catalogue of Dahliaa, Verbenaa, Potoalaa^ amd 
aelect new green house and bedding plante, published ot- 

^o. 4. A Wholesale Catalogue or Trade Llat, pnbliahad 
every autumn. 

KIiI<WAMGKR 4t BAB&T. 

Mount Hope Nuraeriaa. 
Roehaater, N. T., Ma.ioh 1, 1864. nil 



ViKOlL FRUIT FARM 4l MURSBRIRS I 



I^UR New Oatalogne of 



small Fmlta for Sprlns off 1864 

including 
DK. JOHN A. WARDER'S REPORT 



TO the Cincinnati Horticultural Society of a Tiait •• o«r 
gronnda, during the (Strawberry and Grape aeaaona, giv- 
ing deacripUona of varietlea, modaa of culture, Ao., la 
now ready, and will be sent to all applicanta. enclosing 
alamp. J. KNOX. 

mbl Box 156, Pittobnrg, Pa. 
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STATEMKNTT 

or TBB 

Hadisen Matatl Inmraice, Co« 

VOB THS TXAK VXKMQ 
DVCKMBRR 8i^ A. H. 4«6«. 

■•de to the Oovernor of the State of WiaooDeta, ae n- 
4|viied by the proTlsioiw of chapter 103, of the Genenl 
IiMTOof 1868. 

Votal amoont of aomnolatioiw ^ f478»170 84 

AeSKTS. 
Vaiapaired prtmlnm Doteeof 

policy holders $398,266 88 

Owh on hand anddae fW>in pol- 
icy holders and agents Ibr 

cash preailam« 87.747 48 

Baal Sstetc 8,000,00 

Oflleefamltvreaodllxtnros.. — 146T 00 478,170 84 

Whole No. policies issned 88,166 

Aa't of ontstandlnff lisks theivoa ^ 184^021,986 94 

Number of potleiee Issned in 1868.. " — 



11.107 

$8,902,000 00 

131,481 33 

70.629 48 

1,909 66 

$34 661 43 

82,668 06 

626 00 



Ann't of ontttMBdlng rislES thereon... 

Aa't premlnm notes tberron 

▲n't eaeb premlnms thereon, less oonunis* 

sions to agents 

Am't interest collected aod chax^d........... 

Total am*t losses reported 

Total am't lossee paid 

Loos e s adjusted and due, awaiting calU...... 

Loaeea a^nated and nut due none. 

Iioaeea noadJnsted and awaiting flirtbar 

proof. 2,008 83 

All other claims against the company 816 31 

An't paid for furniture and flzturea . 167 77 

AmH of expired premiums 14,404 19 

An't paid foradTertlslng and postage l,0tl 88 

Am't paid for printing 1,888 16 

Am*t paid for policy stamps 2,306 85 

AmH paid taxee to Com'r Internal Berenue 410 88 

AmH paid for exchange 113 64 

Am' paid for cancelled policies 62G 36 

Kxpenses paid, incIadtDg all corop^Mition 
to Officers and Dlrectorii, stationery, clerk 
hire, rent, fuel, lights, and other inci- 
dental expenses « 5,2(13 90 

STATE OF WISOONSIN, )„ 
Dane County, / " 

John W. Boyd, President, and Denlson Worthlngton, 
Secreta'y, of the Madison Mutnal Insurance Company, 
do solemnly swear that the foregoing statement is true 
and correct according to the best of our knowledge and 
belief. JOHN W. BOYD, 

D. WOBTHINGTON. 
Sworn and subscribed belbre me, thft 23d day of Janu- 
ary, A. D. 1864. D. ATHTUOD, 

Notary Public. 
■ ^>» 
DIBECTOBS AND OVJTIOISBS 

or THK 

MADISON MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 

FOB THE TEAB 1864. 

DUUKTORI. 

J. W. BOTD, Walworth Co. 
EDWARD O'N KIL. Milwaukee Co. 
DAVID ATWOOD, Dane Co. 
0. R. MONTAQUB, La Crosse. 
AfrA KINNE7, Green Lake Co. 
H.U.OILi'S.DaneCo. 
LUTHKB B A8F0RD, Grant Co. 
B. F. HOPKINS, Dane Co. 
OKBIN GUERNSEY, Bock Co. 
FRANK H. BOPER, Dodge Co. 
J. H. WABREN, Cre«.n Co. 
nM. BROWN, Dane Co. 
8. D. It A8TINGS, Trempeleau Co. 
JOHN Q. ADAMS, Columbia Go. 
EDWARD PIEB. Fond du Lac Co. 
N. JANBS, Winnebago Co. 
JOHN TOAT, Iowa Co. 
H. PABKEB PAINE, Minnesota. 



JoHir W. BoTS, President 

B. F. Hopxiifs, Tioe f^rrsident. 

8. D. HAsmi a *, Treasurer. 

D. Womvmiieioir, Secretary. 

O. B. MoKTAOUi, Stata Agent for Minnesota. 

L066BSPAID BT THE UADISON MUTUAL IN8UB 
ANCB OOMPA^T IN THE TEAR 1863. 



Sami M Wells, Summit Wankeeha eo 

George Y Freeman, GalesvllI , Trempeleau co.. 

John Barnard Maloae. 81 Orolx co 

A C Wiggins, G«-ntre, Bock 00 

A Bicbmond. La CreoM 

E Bement Fitchburg, Dane co 

T D A U M KanoDse, Cottage Grove, Dane co... 

J AD N Collar, Dorer, BaciBe 00. 

J J Reiser, Kendall, La Fayette 00... 

J Wearne, Mineral Point, Icwaco 

Wm Jewell, DodgeTllle, *« 

Sam'l Blnmer, New Glarus, Green co... 

D D U(t Pottjsi, Grant 00 

Wm Cooper, Marbhall, Dane 00 

D Sutton, Mt-rrlmac, Sauk 00..........'. 

M Montgomery, Union, Rock co 

Alex Stewart Troy, Sank co 

J C Loomi«, MIllTilie, Grant co 

J B Harelton, Lancaster, Grant 00 

C Ostrander. Went Point, Col co.. 

M Weishan, Franklin, Sunk co....... 

Spann, Sheboygan Balls 

Geo B Waite, La Praiiie, Rock co 

J Howlett, Black Wulf, Winnebago co. 

Wm Fentar, Pewauke^, Wankeel»co 

E M Blancbard, Waukesha ^. 

Jas Murphy, Hickory tiroTS. Grant 00 

BW Couch. Wat«rto«rn, ueffou 

Jas Davis. Bradford, Bock 00 

H Bullard, Union " .„.,„ 

C Williams, Mineral Point, Io«a 00 

Ura Moe, Dodgevllle, •* ......^ 

P G Elliott, Freedom, Sauk 00 

D 8 Chase, Oregon, Dane 00 „ 

Jos Smith, Hampton, Minaesota 

Wm Misslich k Sons, Ithnca. Richland 00 

Geo A Harris, Mantbau, Minnesota.. 



Sam R Lane, Lowville, Columbia 00 

Sam King, Fountain Pr «irie ** 

L Ketchum, t5parta, Monroe eo 

B Johnson, Houston. Minnesota 

T Henton, Otsego, Col 00 

J L Compton, Stoughroti. Dane co 

Wm Reynolds, Hebron, Jetr co 

J AJennings, Fabklio, Milaankeeoo 

A dkellinger, Tttfton, Grant 00 

J Arnold, Plymouth, Book 00 

H D Campbell. La Crosse 

L K Walker, Metomen, Fond dn Laeco 

Wm H Swaiu, Yerona, Daneco 

DsTis A Ranney, Burke, Dmeoo 

Wm Sherman. Eagle. Wnukesh c*> 

Bllxabeth W Daris, Brooklyn, Mlnneeota 

A 8 Stilee, St Anthony *• 

T Dntch'^r, tuUivan, Jeff 00 

A P Koes, Mt Pleaaant, Green co 

J H Delamatyr, Middleton, Dane co 

Geo Winter, Brooklyn. Green eo 

A Jobneon, Union, Bock co 

Sarah Vernon, lYempelean, Tranpeleau 00.... 
Harriet L Shaw, St Anthony. Minnesota....... 

D Murray, Brighton, Ki-U'tsba co 

8 B Kdwards, togar Crrek, Walworth co , 

J Downey, Ottawa Wank en 

A O Dunning, Arlington. 0^1 00 »m. 

U Hallickaon, Pleaaant Spring, Dane co......... 

J, Broeemer, Boibury, " ......... 

J Eble, Sheboygan, Shebco 

N Mrrtes, Forsst, Fonddu Lac 00 

L Oavlta, Hubbard, Dodge co 

J B A M WIteT n, Ti or. Sank co 

L F Parker, Dakoia, Minn.. 



T Cousins, TtMDpeleau, Trempitlenn eo... 

J H Knowlton, Jaaceville. Book eo 

O Bollman, O^Ittmet ' ood dn Lae co....... 

Wm Kfllips, New Berlin, Waukesha 00... 



S600 08 

16 00 

360 

fOl 00 

186 00 

821 00 

262 47 

12 00 

4 26 

48 38 

t8 90 

800 

2,078 24 

676 37 
10 00 
47 18 

68128 
200 00 
1,0M00 
649 66 
77 88 
14 60 

677 18 
690 

31 60 

200 

16 26 

221 78 

600 

66 00 

26 00 

171 26 

10 00 

29 46 

826 08 

286 88 

168 66 

376 88 

113 08 

20000 

167 47 
21 00 

617 00 

160 00 

16 00 

7 00 

760 00 

M 00 

40 00 

26 00 

134 00 

2000 

388 48 

700 00 

200 08 

800 00 

or 00 

100 00 

660 

6S90 

110 00 

168 00 
76 00 
10 63 

400 
26 00 

370 00 

430 00 
36 00 

2R6 00 
40 80 
14 76 
36 86 

660 00 
12 59 

700 00 
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h GrinwoM, Newburg, Minn 16 00 

Will Bog^rn, IJfbron. Jeffoo 900 00 

L llai«r, KNgie Point. Chippewa eo 80 1 00 

Jne IIiKiTer, Cannon City, Minn 600 OJ 

A iKibani, Prairie dn Cblen V25 00 

Corn<IiaS Merrill, Wesfport. Daneco ^ 1,360 00 

Wm II Head, La Prairie, Bock co 160 00 

Fiano^ Patkc'iiion, A Ikon, Minn „ 1,660 00 

T A Siephcna, Whitewater, Walworth 60 0) 

O Oux. ValtoD, Boctk oo 40 60 

Thou Mott. Riifcoe. Minn 13 <0 

W WriicliC Jan«-hvilt<s Reck oo 118 00 

P Schwartz. Tri'7, Walworth co 10 60 

8opi.{a A Bagan. Ithaca, Richland c 480 76 

JrmOarlaon, Aniherat, Minn 33 46 

JoR 8yke«, Lirtie Grant, Grant co li 10 

Jo« IKrtnian, Dckorta, Culninbfa co 608 68 

RGailaghtT, luomi g Gtore^ Dane oo 910 00 

Jim K»Hiie. Uohron, Jelfec 72 00 

DaiiM Uaz«on, Albion, Djtne co 180 00 

B Bnrlingnme, Ripiin, Vimd do l4ic co 116 00 

JoftGrr.ndy, Harmony, Rvick co 676 00 

K Williamifon, Ilr4>ntu, JfflToo 20 00 

W W Hfdin?. Mid<ilt;ton, Dant* oo 814 70 

h Q Cha^e, Wnupun, Kond dn !.acco 7A 00 

A Pattrld^e. PleHsant Grov^. Minn 10 00 

B A Glover Troy, «tt Oroix co 330 Ou 

Thotf t-obbin*, J^fremon. Jeffno 126 00 

M J McConrt, Oehkoeh, Wltmcbogo-oo 700 00 

P lYiniborn. Greenfield, Milwaukee oo 26 00 

Olapp A DmtIs. 8prinKfleld, Sc Croix co 112 00 

II Sprenger. Hnbbnrd, lN>dge co 441 CO 

IS Newton, SolllTan.Jfff 00 4 38 

K K MaxBon, Walwortb, Walwwrtb eo 75 00 

G D P*«roe, " •« 123 76 

ri If HongiT, Oak < reek, MHwankea co 156 40 

W Wrtuon, Oonrtland, C»»l co 26 OO 

8 W Smith. Lamaitiue. Kond dn Lacoo 310 80 

Wui B Taber, Dorer, Kncine oo 1,160 96 

H Uewht, Ri|>on, Fond dn Laeco 92 00 

F N Jung Wayn^, Wa'iblngton co 171 06 

C Onn'tiug, Farniiogtitn, JefTco 800 00 

Wm L ^^ Ufou, Harrison, Gr .nt eu lOO 10 

PSintih, irunton, Sank oo 626 00 

8 A J Simon, Sprlogfl-td, D^ne co 23 00 

Nancy J RIckor, pherbnrne, Minn 769 00 

A Janiehoa, K hag ton, t^ank co 66 00 

A Willis Jr. Prairie dn Sac, Sank cc 166 00 

D () Gkliagan. Jncknon, Wa^hlngt4lO oo 12 00 

A Bnnter. 0«hko»h, Wlambagoco 400 00 

y A H W Albert, Gr^vntteld, Sank co 36 00 

A A Ro««. Lake, Milwaukee oo 660 00 

Napp, Waterloo. Grant oo 40O 00 

J Henry, Lodi, C^l. Co 6 00 

This is In eTer> sense a 

FA&B1KR»» COJSPAKT 

Insuring nothing but farm and homestead property — 
glTlng morejnrfdectionto ths farmer ihan any other com- 
(auy, tH<!auMe iusuriiig his grain In stacks, and his lire 
sutck iu fl- Ids on farm, against damage by lightning as 
well aa burning ; and at a cheaper rat«f bcoanse it is care- 
tnl in cbovs.ng its members and the kind of property it 
Inso i-e. 

Twenty-ilTe thon««nd farmers of this State are mem 
hers of! hill company, and tLeir fiuuillea embrace orer 
100,0^0 persons whose interests are protected by its man- 
tlel 

OHIee la tli« CompaMj** ir«iv Bulldlny 
adjointnff Porter's Bla«kt MailUon* 
D. WORTHiefGTONy 8«c'jr. 



FOR HURSBRYniSBf. 



FRENCH Pear seed, growth of 1863, $2 60 per lb- 
Apple seed, clean and well iaved, growth of 1863— 
t6 60 per bn. 

Anger's Quince cuttings , %^ ^ lOno 

MauetteKoae culiliig« 8)1^1000 

Oaier willow cuttings 3 ^ 1000 

00,000 Red Cedar, 4 to 1^ in....... 6^ UM) 

A G UANPOBD A BRO. 
mh2 Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohio. 



Sufrar Cane Seed. 

TTTB have seTenil bnahels of the eelelrated 

^^ 4iUAlkRR OHIJIK8B CAWK 

Seed for sale. Priee 37^ oaots per ponnd. This seed wm 
selected by Messrs. Bl> myi-r, Bates A Day, mannfiictnr- 
ers of Cook's ETHporators, as the best for dlntrfbuiloii 
and general cultlTatlon that oonld be found In their larg« 
circle of acquaintance, extending all oyer the norihani 
rttates. It was raisf-d in Eastern PennsylTania, waa aa- 
lected by B., B. A Day, while growing. The same Tarlety 
raised at the same place, was distributed by themlaat 
Tear, and gave the best or satiufdction, and we liMl no 
hesltancT in recommending it to our cnatomers. Put up 
In ponn«l papers Two pounds will plant an acre. We 
hare ttcillttes f >r distributing this seed largely to partiaa 
ordering. The Trad^ supplied. 

B. W. HKIKlfBR dt CO. 
MadlwMi. Wis., Feb., 1864. mhS 



RABE AND CHOICE 

Flower Seeds & Novelties 



FOR 1864. 



HOTEY & CO., BOSTON 

HAVE DOW ready their uuritralkd oollection of Gor- 
man, Belffian, Vrench, Eogiiith and Am-r oan Seeds, 
comprising all the novelties of any note. Tlu*tr nasori- 
ment includes the choloeat varieties of 

Balsamiy Btoelcsy PorialacoAs» l4arlup«rs 
P«tualM« V«rbeMMi« Zlsntas, dte. 



And all the beat Florist's Flowers, viz: cinerarias, < 
combs, pansies, pelargoniums, carnations, Aa, Ac* 
Bxtra Prise Aater Seed 

We oflfor an unequalled collection of Asters, In all the 
variety of Fivone, Pumpone. Pyramidal, Ac. of oar own 
raisimr, which have bern msde a rpecialty Ibr more thaa 
20 years, and have been awarded prtzes by the Mass.Uort« 
Society, as follows: 

Firtt Priu in 1841, '42. '43, '44, '46, '47, '48, '49, '61, '62, 
'66,'67, '60. '6I,»62and'63. Second Prize In 1846, '6fl, 
and '60. 16 varietlei in separate packets, $1 60; 18 do. 
$1 26; 8 do. |l. 

Catalogues of seeds, f^uit trees, Greenhouse plants Ac. 
forwarded to all applicants. mhS 

MI^BkAIi PT. RAlljROAD 

FBOM Mineral Point to Warren, III., connecting with 
III. Central, Galena and Chicago Union, for all pofDta 
east, west and south. G. W. COBB. 

Supt. 



THE MAGAZINE OF HORTICULTURE 
FOR isei:. 

Eniren bt C. M. IIOVSY, Pua. op trm MAtH. Hokt. Soc. 

ANEW volume (vol. 30) commenced on the 1st of Jan- 
nary. 18d4. It U published monthly, and makea an 
annual volume of '^600 octavo pages, with numerous lllea- 
trations of fruits, flowers, Ac. Terms %i a year, club 
rates, 4 copies |H. The vOume^ for 1860, »6l, '02. "es, 
handsomely bound, and tubsrrlptlon tor 1864, $10. These 
volumes form a complete library, containing 2 600 pagoa 
of valuable information upon every branch of Gardening 
and Rural Art. UOVBT A CO. 

mb3 Boston, 



FLOWER SEEDS. Delaware Grape vines, Pnonias, Bo- 
ses. Gladiolus, flowerlnic shrubs, plants, cnttlng« Ac. 
sent by mail, on receipt of prlc««. 

Price catalogues are now r.ady, and will be sent to all 
applicants. H. B LUM 

mhS Sandusky, Ohio. 



Wiicaimn Farmer-^AdvertiHng Department. 



MORGHVini MA€H1A£R¥ 

FOR 1 8(l4r. 

SUGAR CANE SEED, &o^ &o., &c. 




TUB nnd ritigned are embarking extenaiT-ly fn the 
m-'nnfftctnre ami intfodQctlon of Sorghum liachln- 
•rj Ibr the coming ii«a»on. 

Wh lav g v«'n fh» nu' J< ct espro!a] attention, and fbllr 
bi-llere trat ovr eer* ni machinery are mo'e p»>rrect and 
comp'ete than anything elae of the kind erer before cffvred 
totbepollic. Out- 

LZT9LXI OZAXfV 

APJL'STABLB HORIZONTAL 



Of Nil aizea, fk*'>m One Hor^e up to Eight Home Powir. 
anfl CApablf of exprciwing tlie jnic- for 10 1 to 500 gall na 
of g od Byrup per day. Ar« ccnce'Ied on f-rery band by 
go« d JnfIgM tn be th>* moiit compaci^ simple^ ttnmg and 
duraMe machines yet ilevis^d. 

The Adjnfitable Action 

Of th^crnahing rollera i« the most p^rfeci and complore 
erer aeen. It wbclly reniOTfa all danuer i»r breaking and 
at the same time can be mad-* to bring any amount ol 
preaanrn to hear upon the cane, even to grinding It dry 
enough t ■ barn, if draired. 

W« cHftllf nge all cr> ation on the atrength of oar milla, 
and will make a 

STANDING OFFRR OF $500 
For any Horizontal nill of iho pamt* size, weight and 
00 t. ihat wl I stand an equal f^at without bnfa> in{(— 
such competing mills t • bo of the styl^ roannCtctnri'd by 
the parties for $aln, nod aoC especially madeuf difler 
eut materials for the occasior. 

H'h Nt <nr milU aiMi our iiiacbin*-ry are the best and 
most perfect i>»d«-, still we Hell olirapcr than even 
poor, old «*tyle n arhlnt'ry fs usually "old. 

We ^ha11 tit. happy to forward c rcniars with descriptlTe 
cots Ac. toiUl propfising to pnrchaae. 



Fifty Bushels Javlan Cane Seed 

Of flrst rate qnali'y. Pter anle by bushel or In ponnd 
papera. Read the ct- rtiricHte of the genileman who raisid 
It. He ia an entirely reliable man. 



RoaeidODd, CtirUtian '^o., III.. Dec. 18A4 
This Is to certify that I hare enlrlraied the Javlan 8n- 
gar Cane the pa*t seaaon, ai d haro no hnsitati n in pro- 
nouncing it thebeH Tarlft? of which I hare any kn.wl. 
edge, it being earl) In ripeuing, yieldn an excellent *vrttp 
and granulatea readily. M. D. 8 hW ARD. 

POWKBS dt SBBBWlft. 

Madison, Wis., Feb 1, 1861. 



BELLE COTTAGE NURSERIES. 

1 1-9 MUes Souilft or Depoti jAiiesvllle, 
Wlaeonsln. 



18 the place to get apple trees that are adapted to Wia> 
•eonsin winters, sdcij as 185T and 1864. 

»^niH<l siz<Nl trees for sucoeasinl planting. fh>m high, 
open prairie toil. 

Apple trees, crown grafted, beat Tarleties, 4 tu 6 ft. high 
$20^100. 

Applt< trees, common varieties, root grafted, to 8 Itet 
high $18^100. 

ho name when da^ by cn«tomera, $10 ^ 100. 

SeedKng-, all Mlies, $2 to $10 ^ 100. 

Cht-rry, i'eer and Plum iroe^, I2c to fiOe. Evergreens, 
Omamrntal ' hade tree* and 8brube,B'i»ea,F«Obi 8,Giimb 
lug viiiO!', Ac , Ac. 

Choice selection of Grape vines, trae tonaraf— also 
currants, gooseberries, pieplant, stiawberries, blackter- 
riea, Ac. 

Have spent much time and pains In cultivating the 
RnapbHrry— plant" at wliul* sale or retail. 

** Live and let live;" prices arco^oim ly. To the trade 
and at wholesale as low an ca" b** found West 

All ordem should be arciimpanled wl.h the mon'-y" 
bank note* — or good references. Letteia uf inquiry « iih 
stampa, and iliiu directions how |wcked. tnd by what 
route ahipped. Altei ahlpment, at the i>wn«T n risk. 
OKO.J.KELL 0*i. 

Janesville, Feb. fi, 1867. mh3 



LALOR'S 
Slicep and liAmb Dlpploi^ Compoalflrn* 

CUBES scab, ticks and lice on <'hf>*^p or cattby adds 
over a pound of wool ti> the fleece. Imi'rov k If* qnal 
iry, and adds to the general health of the sheep, witinmt 
dnnver irom taking cold. 
For particu ars apply to 

LA LOR BRO HERS, Utica, N. Y. 
tS» Agent wanted lor every State. mli3 

MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO 

RAILROAD LINE. 



Two Throuirh Trams Daily between Milwankt^e and 
Chicago. Close and reliabie oti' nee ion in Thicago 
wth all the Eattem, i^outhernand Southwes'njt Lines.'^ 
Aloo connects w i'h tlie RMciiie A Mtss K R. Ht iiacine, 
and with Kfu., Rocklord A Buck I. rt. R. at Ke o-ha. 

Time aa Qnlek and Fare aa LoiTy 

As \j any other route, J NO. T. MOOOY, 

Mits. Trans., Milwaukee. 



SALKSMEN l¥A0iTED. 

SALARY paid. Apply (with ttampii) to 
UAJtRIS BROS. 



mh2 



Bo^t«ln■ Mmss. 



BIJAW UAIA1>Y OiiApKS. 



A FEW hundred extra st»o» g vines for early beaMne, 
of the loHowii g fi' e vj«r ft !••»•:— CmicoM. D l«WMr . 
UiauH, Hartfurd l»rolifl«? and K»'b cm. a* 76c t. %\ • ac»*. 
M«d Oalol&Cui>ras«ti* — mMigilnnt^. $6^1«iO 
$30^1UC0. A. 0. H%.\^OKDA BHU. 

mh'i Cilunibus NurB«i \, Co uiubus, Ohio. 



Wiseormn Farmer — AdvertMnff I>eparhnmil 



SKlNNEaS PATENT 

GI.TnAX APJ17BTABLS 

8uffar Cane IHtllsS 

MABiUF&CTrRKD BY 




THIS HILL has been before thi public for the lut four 
y**n nnd haa inTiiriably ^iTen tbe b(>«t of MtUflic 
ttun. The ler^r principle Is « new «od distinctlTo feature 
in thin mill, and a^curi-a a roQ*tant. unTaryiog prraaure, 
•nd expresaea tbe Jttica mach dryer aud with leas power 
than ant other mill. Onr adjustable principle is no make 
ahift, but is real, and is all that is claimed fur it We 
bare a pamphlet containing a full description of our ▼» 
rtons siied mills, with testimoninli therefor, also a treat- 
ise on growing and working up Sonrhnm. 

ThtM mill tiiok the FIBST PHEMIUM at the Illinois 
Butf Fair last all. afttr a thorough and rigid trial. It 
ra>iTes commendation from the prasa and public erery- 
«hTH. The reporter for the Chicago /rifrufM, fh>m the 
P rghum ConTeufion held In this city on tbe 3d, 4th and 
6th of tibe prrsi nt month, m speaking of the mills on ex- 
hibitli'U, remnrks : 

**TheClimnx Mill of Skinner's patent seemed to have 
the most trienda, and warm approbation for it waa ax- 
p eaanlbyall pn^arnt who had used It the past season. 
Tour readers will temeu.ber that this mill took the first 
MP niluni at ti<e Illinois Stnte Fair at Pe^tnr, last seaa->n 
and It is the only one wo are acquainted with thnt adinsta 
its prea8urel>y leT>'r and weightii. inaiead of byaeti>crews.' 

The rerortar for the Chicago JVines aaya 9^** There were 
eeTeral other mills ou exhib tioo, but nope that poaeaaea 
the same ataprability for work." 

Madison, February, 1864. 



GRAPB TIBIlSf. 

THV demand for nnr Tinea Is largely increasing every 
acaaon. Partiea wiahing to purcbaae this spring 
w nld do well to order aarly, as the demand promises to 
aioeod the stt|«ply. 
Send for caf>ilofrne. er^'loHnc ■♦atpj». 

J. KNOX, 
mbl Box 165, PItUbnrg, Pa. 



1862, 



BKTTKH 



BKAT« 



THE BAD(}£R STATE BBILL 

As MADE by R. J, Slehardaon is a grraC LffiproT«m4^t 
o¥er tbe old drill, botb in wothmaD^blp and Upht- 
UMS or draft. Thin drill has alw^jrii tM^n the rHAlest for 
the tatim of nay drill U m?, and it it uow rendenct eaater 
by siiliJttitDtitig Use chnlti far th<» cvenf r. which makea 
^he drill run much aieadlQr mud cDnii«qH4itit]T #a«ier hao- 
died. KKp«rieoo(? hms convince all Ehic ibf< Gudfcrr Drill 
ifloae-BRili »ul<r Tor tb^ tBam than Any drill nted in ^^ 
Siste. 

Ana' smJnatLoD of lis principle will VAttiff any oiw 
that it li more accurate In its distribqtion nf the aeed 
thmn KDy uthor drHt* 

TNh workmatiihlp of the drtll trill sho* for ltiei£ 
Plcaic P3(itm|be H. 

The Badger Sritte Drill li told it JannTlLle at tlie fot- 
lowEngprlcMi for lS5l: 
i» T^i{)lh, $75, Beedrr t^. 
10 TVjQtlt^ *ao. ** 
n Tootht l^fit 
12Toolh, fM* *' 

The Badger bus a Gora Planter to be luUehcd lo tb« 

drill that will plant two rowa at once any desired dlManca 

apart It drops in hills, any distance from 3 to froc 

apart. The plantor goes vHh the drill without any artrm 

charge. 

The Badger is warranted i% ttwtrj particular or no osla. 

B. J. BICHABD6 'N. 

mhtf 



STRA'WBKBRT PI.AHT8. 

ALL our plants were laid in and carefhlly workad la«t 
season Such planU are much more ralnabU thaa 
thosa produced in the ordinary way. 
ta» Send for a catalogue, onoloaing stamp. 

J. KNOX. 
mbl ^Box 155, PltUburg, Pa, 

CRAIG MIGROSCOPBI 




THIS Is the ceet and cheapest Microacopo 
in the world for general use. It requf rr« 
Bofoeal adjustment, mazntfles about luO di- 
ameters or 10,000 times, and'ls soaimple that 
a child can nae it. It will be sent by mall, 
postage paid, on the receipt of $2 25. or with 
•is beauUftil mounted olgecta for 93, or with 
24 objects for $S. Addreas 

HENRT ORAIO, 
180, Centre street. New York. 
M^A liberal discount to the trade. 

MADISON BOOK BINDERY. 

B. W. ftVOSOW 

BUmk Vook MamnbLetnrer A VooIl Blm4«r« 
PORTER'S BLOCK - - MADISON, Wl^* 

ACOOUNT Booka of every description mada to order 
of superior paper and workmanship at modarals 
prices, and warranted to giro satisfaction in oTery par- 
ticular. 

All Kinds or BlMdlMff and Rnlln* 

Bzcoutcd to ordar, and in (he best manner. 

Wisconsin Farmer bound in neat substantial cloth oot- 
«rs at 40 cents per vol. 

OLD BOOKS BK-BOUND IN GOOD STYLE. 

The Subscriber, baring had a long experience hi tba 
busiuess, fools assured that be can give entiro satitfootloa 
ol all who may foTor him with their patronaca, both la 
j»rf*«* an-* «rorkni-»n^>iip 

Orders raspici fully solicited. 

B. W. 8DCK0W. 



Wueotum Farmer — Advertiring Department. 



GRAPES I 6EAFES! 



GBAPE OULTtTRI has been a specialty in my bvtl- 
ness ftnr the last twslre years, testing by acfcoal tx^ 
pariHMnts a great Bomber of new varieties, to ascertain 
thosa that wonld be taitabia fat the soil and dimate of 
Wlaooosln, MlBBssota, Iowa and nilnoia. No expense o' 
mcaiM and labor has been spared In sifting oat of the large 
nombar of worthless yarietles those that would soeoeed 
wltiii ordinary care and enltare. Ihiring this time not 
less than two hundred thonsand plants have been sent 
OQtfirom my grounds through tha district of counU? 
aboTe mentioned, a large numbar of which are now In 
snocesflful bearing* and flrom which I have rtoeived the 
most encouraging reports. All of which will bear me out 
in saying that the Grape stands at the head of theclasa of 
BmaU fruits, both In profit and pleasure. 

To those that plant tha Vine. I haye now on hand* 
ready ibr spring delirery, the largest and finest stock of 
Grape roots erer before offered in the West— consisting of 
all the Neifi«and Old Tarietiw that are desirable, together 
with a good stock of APPLE, PSAB. PLUM, CHEBBY, 
with Omamtntal and Eeergntn Trtei. I claim 

1. That my Tines are cheaper than can be purchased 
fh>m any Ka»tern establishment, when the quality of 
toota ia token into account. 

f . Tliey are ail grown in the open air, and not under 
glass and in forcing pots, as most Eastern plants are. 

3. They are rali-«d irora large, healthy, bearing vines, 
of whfdi I have a large stock. 

4. That most of them will firnit the first or second soa- 
soB from planting. 

TransportatioB is less, and I hold myself responsible 
ton all mistakes in varieties that I send out. 

All ordera will b« booked and filled aa received. Tinea 
aud all the Small Fruits securely packed and delivered 
on railroad free of extra charge. 
Sand stamp far Descriptive and Price List. 

ISAAC ATWOOD. 
Boek Lak€ Tim^yard and I^urteria. 
Lau Mnu, Jefferson Oo., Wis. 



NOW READY. 



O 



UB NEW PBIOB LIST OF FBUIT and OBNHBNT- 
AL TREES. 



APPLE, 

BLACKBBRBIES 
CURRANTS, 
BA9PBBRRIB8, 

MRAWBEBBIE8, 
eOOSBBEBBIES, 
PIE PLANT, 



LOCUSTS, 
MAPLES, 

HONEYSUCKLES, 
8PIBEAS, 

SYRINGA8, 
TAHARIX, 

WEIGEUAS. 



SARDlSiir SBBDS, &e. 

And win bo senr, to all applicants, flree of charge. Agonta 
vraat^ to sell firat class nursery s^tck. Our Seeds are 
Western grown and put up expressly ibr the Western 
BTwytning warranted true to 



Mabmov, Wla. Jan., IBM. 



0. B. WILT/RY A 00 

Fifu BiU yutitrjf. 



B. dt O. T. WAKBIiBT. 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW. 

OEFICE IS UKITSD STATJSS BLOCK. 

MaDIsoii..... wrsooNsni 

4^ Special attantlon given t« caseu in the Supreme 
Court 

r. AAUur. mhIO cbas. t. wakxlt. 



DBNTISTRY. 

Dr. A. B. COOK, • Suryeom D«Btlit. 

INVITES peniODS wishing Artificial T^wth to call at hit 
Office and examine specimens, laaerted on Gold or Vul- 
canite, Ac 

Full sets, upper or lower, for glfs and upward, depand* 
ing on the material nsad for plates, 

Psntons coming from a distance need remain \)n% a ftw 
houn at the office to have a fine set of teeth. 
All branches of the profession promptly attandsd to. 
Entire satielkrtion guaranteed 

jt^ Teeth extracted without pain.-SR 
Office on Pinckney 6:. over Jones' UaidwnreBtoi^. 
MadisoB, 18M- fi»04 

G. T. WINSLOW, 

WBOLBSALE AND RETAIL PBAL8R IN 

MUlinery Goods, SonnotJi, Bate, 
Caps and B«addresBes, 

In PORTEB'S BU>CK, North ooraer O^kitol Park. 
Hailson, Wit., 8 apt. 29, 1883. 



GREAT WESTERM 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 



WE have ao extra large Stock of nice grown tress, 
oonsisttttg of 

APPLE, 

DWARP PEAR, 

ORANQE QUINCE, 

NECTARINES, 

GOOSEBERRIES, 

BLACKBERRIES, 

GRAPES^ 

CURRANTS, 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Ererareeas and 

Hardy Ornamautal SliralM. 

AM of which will be sold at low prtoss. 
Trade List and Oataioguee sent to npuUcants. 

REZTKR^k 9IADDOGKP. 
TOLEDO, 0., SJt 



Wiicomin Farmer — AdverHsivg JhpartmeuL 



TBJITH AtiJKVAlM ABPORT 

OF THK 

DODGB CO. MUTUAL INS. CO. 

Ammmtqt Oapital /on. 2d, 18M 4«4»SVV 90 

oovanriira of 

Pmnfnm Notof f80,0U 12 

Rml JSttatH and Oflloe Furnitare... 83fr 4(» 
Caah on deponit and In Go'* OiBco.. 2 096 63 

U. 8. 6.^ ltond« 8 690 00 

l^h loaned on Call 2,149 00 

Bills Keo hariog from I to 6 moa. 

to run ^....^^ S,7« W 

$94;nT 96 

Whole No. PollciM Isrnied atnoe Jan 1, 1868... 1,210 

Whole No PDllctot oaratandioK Jan. 1, 1804.. 6.010 

Whole amonntat risk thereon 4,738,598 00 

Oaab Pr miom 9.890 16 

Osah reoeiTttd f«»r Interent, and other sonroes, 876 8T 

hid nneMfncd Prentnm.... 64 41 

Paid expenses of Officers. Agents, Printing, 

Postage, Bents, Ftiei, Stamps, Taxes' Ac. 6,247 86 

Paid the following Losses sines Jan. 1 1868 : 

Peter Phelan, Ainnington, JeiTerson co S70 38 

L McClearjF, Bextonville, Kichland co 8 00 

J 8 Hobnrt. Rojralton, Waupaca oo 16 25 

E K Dlsbrow, 'Jajcheeday, Vond da Lao co.... 260 00 

U W Anderiion, Pfinostoo. On-en L iko co. 660 00 

(} Madsen, Gato. Uaoltowoc oo 16 25 

D ManMr, KUingion. Ontagioiivco 16 02 

Piatt Fli>h, DttUona, Sank oo 667 00 

J A Northrap, Clyman, Dodge co €16 20 

Ellaa A Mansfield, Qreenbusn, Sheboygan co 4 13 

Carl Rusch •« « 13 OU 

N BlodKOtt, Stockton, Portage ro............:. 160 00 

F Stcink, Sr. Maiie, Green Lake co 388 00 

AUah Knapp, M«'tomen. Foud dn Lac co 43 86 

G«^Ja Drifarat, ftlanhaeld " 222 60 

PliilipGoetx, Newton, Miinltowoo co 67 26 

J WlitliergtT. Lfroy. Dodge co 63 76 

F Rjithermel. Plainfleid. nan-hara co. 12 00 

J N Hall, Forrest, Fond dn Lmc oo 450 00 

Rn olph Jafger, ^raDklin, t<ank co 92 6 1 

G L Gould, Slii'buygaii Fails, Shebtiygan co 2(i9 00 

G W Nelson, erinoeton, Ore«n Lakeoo 300 00 

Anguat Rork, Farmlogton, Jofierson co 300 00 



Total 34,813 60 

There are no unsettled claims atnlnal the Gompany 
of any kind. All claims hnre been at^nsted prompt y 
and paid. We still adhere to our mlv of Insuriog noth- 
ing t*ut Arm Jhrfftertjf and Uolaied DvfdUng*. Our capi- 
tal la sttadily ini-r<^<>inR and the Oompany •^tands second 
to none, and the rlskt th^y aitsumeare of the safest ki^d. 

We ask your continuod patronage and that of your 
friends. 
BDWIX niLLTER, Sec GKO. W. BLT, Pres. 

J03 T. niLLYER^Tressnrer. 
Logan Graree, Wm. G. HcKlroy. Geo. Baboock, M. L. Coo, 
L. D. UiUs, and Uanson Bly, DinUors. 

A. F. WALTZINGER 

Wholesale and ReUil Dealer In 

CANDIES, FRUITS, CONFEaiONERIES. 

AND FANCY ARTICLES. 

HAS on hand nnd ia oonatantly m«nnfactQring or re- 
opivinr Che finest Candies Conf-^tionery of ererT 
kind. A ISO Fat'C/ Articles, Toys, Blanks, Ornaments, Ac. 
FANOT CAKES ON HAND AND MADB TO ORDER. 
^l^»KMhmidmMittg BttHsfmppUed. 
SsMooable Fmlts reeetted by Kxpreas from the Booth. 
A..F ^ALIZINGEE, 
Ro.e King 8^ Madison, Wis. 



Bloomiuiptoa dUO Nursery 

ESTABLISBED 1862. 



160 A€R£8 OPJEN PR JlIRUU 



APPLB TREES— 1 to 4 y#M»~laniMt and bsi* sto^ 
erer offered ; low headed, sonnd. tJirifty, and Urcolj 
of prureil hardy sorts for the Northwtst. 

76,0000 P««r8. Grapes. 40 sorts. Appl#, root grafta, 
packed, 10.000 S70. Small - • - - * 



peach, and pear seed. £ V- RQRKENS^\ 6 acra<, mosi Ij 
medinm and small sizes, 30,(-OJ birch, elm, larch, mapl 
an ( tuHp tress. R>j«eS, shruh*, l>Qtb4. Grvy or Vi hite 



Willow cutiifiga, packed, lOOO $3 60; 10,000928. 
Send Red S.amp for new catdogoe. 

r. K. PHOtyix. 

Bloomtngton, 111. nih2 
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DAILY, TBI WEEKLY AED WESRLT. 



OFFICIAL dTATR PAPRRI 



T IB S, Ii^C S: 

DAILY.— Sixty cent« a month, or $7 a year, InTttriaMy 
In advance. 

TRI-WEKKLY.— Price 30 cents a month, or $1 90 for 
four montha; 93 63 a year, inTarlably In advance. 

WEEKLY.— Published on Tueaday, Prtc^ 92ayear: 
$1 for six months. In clubs of TEN or more 91 60 to 
each, invariably In advance. 

Specimen copies sent on application. 
Address ATWOOD k BUBLBK. 

Madison, Wto. 

LAKE SIDE 
JVursery aRd Seed C^ardeR ! 

BIADISON, - • IVISCONSIH, 

THIS new establishment Is now open to Dealers, agents 
and th« retail trade for rhe spring of 18€4. It contala* 
an unrivnlled colliorion of choice Applet one and two 
.rears old. Including over 100,000 Crtnon QrajUd, grown 
distinct. Lrgr !*iao8 In small qiiantttit'S. 

CORRANT8— In great variety— Red, white and 
Black, ono and two yrars, in larire quantities. AUo a 
general aasoriment of Fruit and Ornamen al 

Trees, Shrubs^ TiRes, &c. 

The especial attention of the Trad**, tho* e wlxhing to 
plant lartr-ly, i nd tho*e living rnmoti* from Nurserle*. is 
called to this Stock as huperior for their wants. 

A FULL ASSORTMENT OP GARDEN EFEDS 
49r Sent by mall or Express. Send for eircniar Pries 
List and Catalogue. Packing done In the best manner. 

Address 

J. c. pluhb. 

J^estf MadUen, Wis. 

JOHIf P. ROB, 

TMPORTER AND PRBED-R OP PURE-BRBD DOIU 
V hum Gatile fud .^onth Down Sheep, nffers for sale, on 

reaaonable terms, a fttw line calves, bolix. and belfrrs. 

Color chiffly riMl. Povt Offloe addresis Durham HI 1» 

WHukeshaCo.. Wlsconaln. 
Mnskego, Waukesha Co., Wis., Dec. 1 8, 1803, JsA4t 
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n# AfHciilhmil Osllete la tke Soiate. 

SKMAKKS OF SENATOR VAV WTCK. 

The question being on ordering the Agri- 
enltural College bill engrossed and to a third 
reading, Senator Van Wyek, from Kenosha 
eonntj, arose and said : 

Mn. PnBsinxNT*. -Before this bill shall pass 
to a deoisi?e vote I will ask the indnlgence of 
the Senate while I present a few words in its 
behalf, both as a member of the Committee 
and as one of the representatives on this floor 
of the great interest which it proposes to ben- 
efit. 

It is unfortunate, Sir, that a necessity should 
exist for the introduction of a measure of 
such general interest amid the exigencies of 
a great war, nhen considerations of public 
economj may possibly lead many friendly to 
its olyects to hesitate in its support 

The imporiaaee of immediate action in or- 
der to secure compUanee with the tesms of the 
grant of Congress donating the lands have 
seemed to leave to the Committee no other al- 
ternative. It may also serve as some sanoUoa 
to their action to reoall that times of war hava 
often been periods of great mental activity, mad 
of progress in art and science, and that insti- 
tutions like this, established under similar 
oireumstaaoes, have frequently remained the 
noblest monuments of energies and aotivitiea 
which public perils have first called forth* 

It is true that this is a moment in whidi 
long proiraoted war with its attendant dntiefi 
seems to menace us with some of it* nsnitl 



financial difficulties, yet it is a question 
worthy of most careful consideration whether 
it will be wise for us for that reason to with- 
hold those efforts by which we may be bzst 
enabled to sustain their pressure. Can we 
afford to suspend our exertions in procuring 
for our State those educational influences 
which are best designed to aid in developing 
its resources and increasing itd productions ? 

Amid the convulsions and '' wild uproar " 
of war, civil life has still its functions and 
duties— has yet its mission of promoting the 
welfare of the State by educating its citixens 
and incteasing its produetive power. 

If these are not to be intermitted or sus- 
pended can we make a better bargain finan- 
cially considered for the educational interests 
of this State than by an advance of thirty 
thousand dollars to secure the sum of three 
hundred thousand to be applied in acquaint- 
ing its farmers with systems intended to give 
new facilities and augmented power to their 
industry ? 

It is alto unfortanate that the large and 
important elass who are most interested in the 
objects of this bill are not themselves united 
in a jnst estimate of its advantages. Hun- 
dreds of active, intelligent farmers will re- 
joice in its passsge. Many more will perhaps 
regret it as of no praetioal ntility, and a waste 
of pnUio money. Were it otborwise, were the 
farmers of this State aniied in this reqnest, a 
puUio sentiment woald have been ereated, 
and an inflnenee thrown in and around these 
halls, which, when the great department ef 
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agriculture should appear here, as xiow, t4> ask 
at our hands of it« contributions the moderate 
sum — the paltry sum, 1 had almost said — of 
thirty thousand dollars, would quickly silence 
all caTil and objection. 

Agricultural Colleges differ, Sir, from all 
other collegiate institutions in which the sci- 
ences are taught, by their usual connection 
with a model farm, where the principles of 
science are practically applied under the di- 
rection of scientific and experienced men. 
They proceed on the. theory that farming is 
an Art as well as a Science, and propose to , 
improve present systems by the introduction 
of new methods, and by experiments which, 
if attempted by individuals without the com- 
petent knowledge, must prove expensive and 
unsuccessful. It is this distinction which 
renders it undesirable and impracticable to 
connect the system of instruction in all its 
parts with the existing collegiate institutions 
of .the State. 

1 am no enthusiast, Mr. President, in the 
plan of producing practical farmers through 
the medium of .books and colleges, yet I am 
not insensible to the great advantages which 
will accrue to the farmers of this State from 
a more thorough acquaintance with those nat^ 
ural laws on which is based the success of 
their daily operations. And I shall rejoice in 
the establishment of an insiitution in which the 
sons of farmers may be instructed in scienti- 
fic principles, without those associations and 
influences which too often weaken their at- 
tachment to their own profession. 

While especially adapted to the wanta of 
farmers, this Institution, by its Scientifio and 
Polytechnic departments, cannot fail to confer 
important benefits upon the Mining, Ifann- 
factnring and all the Indnstrial porsuits of 
the State. 

The principle open which it is founded is 
the mhieathn ^ wr induiiry, whethar engaged 
in the piodnction of food, or in those other 
kindred arte wbioh enable ns.to command the 
▼aat resouroea of nature for our oonvtoience 
and •Bjoyment 



This Institution is intended also by the 
terms of the bill to perform a service which 
in this enlightened age is regarded as almoet 
indispensable to the well being of every state. 
Bureaux of Agriculture have been established 
at considerable expense in several States of 
this Union for the collection of industrial sta- 
tistics and reports — the importation and dis- 
tribution of new varieties of seeds and plants 
— and the introduction of improved imple- 
ments. 

This important office the bill devolves upon 
the faculty of this College, thus proouring an 
exceedingly valuable service at moderate ex- 
pense. 

The value of institutions of this class is no 
longer a question, and certainly here needs 
no argument; yet^ suffer me to direct atten- 
tion for a moment to the remarkable manner 
in which the rapid increase of their number 
and the liberal endowments made for their 
support have in many enlightened countries 
indicated the growing appreciation cf their 
advantages. 

In 1840 there were but nine Agricultural 
Colleges in all Europe. There are now more 
than five hundred. Russia alone has sixty- 
eight. Seren of the States of this Union have 
established them, and Bills are now pending 
for the ineorporation of such colleges before 
the Legislatures of nearly all the other Free 
States. One such Institution in Europe has re- 
oeiTod the sum of five hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars, besides serenty-fiTO thou- 
sand dollars for its annual support. 

In our own country, Maryland has appro- 
priated fifty thousand dollars— «n equal sum 
being raised by subsoription — and six then- 
sand dollars to defSray its annual expenses. 
Pennsylvania has appropriated fifty thousand 
dollars twice— in addition to a farm and fifty 
thousand donated by the people. WheroTor 
they exist they have been found Taluable aux- 
illiaries to industrial and social progress. 

There is one view of this bill, Sir, whieli 
appeals very powerfully to my own sympathies 
and approval. 
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In founding this intiitution, the Bute or- 
gnniiee, ns it were, a department of Agricul- 
ture, and recognises the claime on Its atten- 
tion of its most important branoh of industry 
— ^reeognites, In fact, the rights of labor to 
special legislation for its eleyation and im- 
provement. At a moment when passing oTents 
are so triumphantlj Tindioating the great ad- 
▼antages of free labor, I ooaoeiTe that this 
Btate Is bminentlj fortunate in baring the 
opportunity to signalise its confidence in its 
own system, by the establishment of an Insti- 
iion so well calculated to augment its power 
And to add to its culture and ornament. 

It is an argument, Sir, frequently employed 
against this measure, and from its general 
acceptance worthy of notice here, that " all 
former inrestments of this character on the 
part of the State hare proved entire failures, 
and that further adyances in this direction are 
but a waste of the public money." The history 
,of the institutions of this State is more familiar 
to many here than myself. Tet, when I recall 
the fact that most of the now flourishing col- 
leges of our country have passed through a 
similar period of struggle and unproductiTC- 
ness — which seems indeed an inseparable con- 
dition of their infancy — much as our success 
in this regard may hare fallen below our an- 
ticipation and the early promise, I cannot but 
entertain the hope that the future of these 
•▼en will prote far less gloomy than their 
present condition may lead us to apprehend. 
But, Sir, whatOTer may be their history, or 
destiny, I am unwilling to interpret the les- 
sons of etperienee as counseling, because of 
past errors, a hopeless and fruitless inactivity. 
Former mistakes, as I comprehend their use, 
should serve as guides in our fhture action, 
but not discourage farther exertion and en- 
terprise. 

It is also said that << farmers do not desire 
the establishment of this college — that they 
do not need it." There is a spirit abroad in 
snr land in respect to farmers, which I think 
li mnoh to be deprecated, and which often 
leads us to listen too readily to the suggestion 
of the less enlightened and liberal of their 



number. It is the disposition to accept a low 
standard of eduoation and refinement as the 
measure of the farmer's wants and capably, 
It is this spirit which has surrounded many 
European cities with boors and peasants, and 
has kept them so. If heeded, it will dose our 
seminaries of learning, Just as even now it 
seeks in many districts to close our common 
schools. 

This was not the early American doctrine, 
and never can become such, but to our detri- 
ment as a nation. The age that witnesses the 
degradation of this class in its relation to the 
other classes* of society, will mark the decay 
of our social system and national character. 
And, Sir, I fear, unless the advantages shall 
be afforded this class which are extended to 
almost every other^-the means be given of in- 
forming them more thoroughly in the princi- 
ples of their profession — unless we multiply 
influences which in these days of progress 
will enable the farmers to keep pace with the 
other classes of society in all that can instruct 
and refine, that age is rapidly approaehlng. 

I am in hopes, Mr. President, that the bill 
will pass without further amendment, as I be- 
lieve that In its present form it will best ao- 
complish Its object I shall vote for it because 
the conditions of the grant seem to impose the 
necessity of immediate preparation ; because 
the honor and faith of the State are in a man- 
ner already pledged by its acceptance ; be- 
cause the financial interests of the State for 
many years to come may not be more favora- 
ble to the enterprise, and the State cannot 
afford to wait for its benefits; and because it 
is my hope that this young and richly endow- 
ed State of Wisconsin shall possess, and that 
speedily, all the advantages and educational 
influences which any other enlightened conn- 
try or sister State may have found instru- 
mental In the cause of social progress and 
civilisation. 

[The bill was also ably sspported by Sena- 
tors Chandler, M. K. Tonng, and others. Or- 
dered to a third reading by 19 ayes to 9 noes; 
rules suspended, and put npon its passage by 
same vote; passed by same vote. — Ed.] 
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WerkfbrAprlk 

CUaning i^ mnst be ihoroaghlj attended to 
now, if it hfts not alread j been done. GelUn 
most be cleared of all decaying regetablee, 
and well whitewashed ; the health of the family 
demands it. The door yard should be cleaned 
np nioel J, and the wood house, chicken house, 
piggerj and stables must not be oTerlooked. 
Everything that can be converted into ma- 
nure must either be put into the oompost heap 
or upon garden and fields. Frosty morn- 
ings will make ihe work of sledding them out 
oonrenient and easy. We repeat it, cuun 

UFl 

Tour BuUdmgif Implements and Fencee-^Hhre 
yon neglected their repair? Then go about 
it without an hour's delay. 

Live Stock — Now is a critical time with it. 
Use your best efforts to make the feed palata«> 
ble^ and let there be no stint as to quantity. 
Tou had better buy of your more provident 
or more fortunate neighbors, or do almost any- 
thing rather - than let your stock— especially 
your working animals-^run down now. An- 
imals about to come in with young must be 
kept as much as possible by themselves, and 
have a nourishing diet, calculated to keep the 
bowels in good condition. Roots are needed 
now if ever. 

Winter Grain may be rolled with great ad- 
vantage as soon as the frost is fairly out of 
the ground. 

Clover is conveniently sown upon -winter 
wheat immediately after a light fall of snow, 
of which we shall probably have one or more 
during the month. 

Spring Wheat, Rye and BarUp — ^Get them in 
as early as practicable; the earlier the better, 
as a general rule, after the ground is free from 
frost. Remember the clover here also. A 
few pounds to the acre will furnish excellent 
feed after harvest, and put the ground in good 
condition for the next crop. 

PUmtinff ^ruit 2V«sf— Do it thoroughly and 
carefully. More trees Suffer from the stupid- 
ity of those who plant ornegleot to cultivate, 
than from the unfriendliness of the climate. 
For most reliable varieties see lists heretofore 



and in this No. published. Prepare the soil 
by draining and deep plowing; preserve as 
many roots as possible and keep them moisi 
until planted ; smoothly out off any thai »ve 
wounded ; plant in an exeavation large enoogh 
to allow the roots room without cramping, and 
carefully fill in the fine earth, working it ia 
with the hands about all the roots. 

Treee if^ured hy Freezmg. — Cot back the blaok 
and dead branches to the live wood. Wounds 
by gnawing of rabbits or mice may be healed 
by binding on a plaster of cow dung mixed 
with clay. 

Qrejtxng — ^Now is the time to graft apples. 
See article on that subject in Hort. Dept. 

The Small Fruite — Don t be without them an- 
other year. They can be grown almost as 
well as not None but an untutored savaga 
is pardonable for neglecting them. Currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries, strawberries, black- 
berries, grapes — what a luscious list! See 
Hort. Dept. for information as to what, when, 
and how. 

Garden Vegetablee — Start them early; and 
if your variety has been confined to lettuce, 
onions, beets, and cabbage, you would do well 
to extend it. See Hort. Dept , and get your 
hotbeds a-steaming at ouce, if thus long neg- 
lected. 

//over*.— ." What, flowers I " Yes sir, Jfow- 
ere. They are Hown all over the earth by the 
careful hand of God, and do you dare to scorn 
their cultivation, on the assumption that they 
were made solely for sickly girls and putter* 
ing old ladies? Flowers have an elevating 
and refining influence upon all who beheld 
them. If you would increase that effiect upon 
yourself and children, eheourage their enlti- 
vation in and about your own home. They 
will help to make the old homestead an oaais 
in after years, and your own memory more 
dear to all who call you father. 



■ A sunn Wat to kill Cahapa Tbtstles.— 
Commence plowing them as soon as they be- 
gin to show themselves in the spring, and ooa- 
tinue it through the season as ol ten as they 
make their appearance and you majr rejoice 
in the victory you have gained over this prick- 
ly pssU G. E. a F. 
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ai tke WerM*! IxfelMtleB. 

Qrand old Rassia next — Rnssia, whose vMt 
empire eovers the whole of northern Asia, the 
half of Europe, and likewise a large area in 
northwestern North America. Bight millions 
of square miles, think of it! The whole of 
North America, from the Arotio sea to the 
isthmus of Darien, has an area of eight and 
a half million B-^onl J one one-se Yen teen th 
more. True, her territory, much of it, lies 
within the polar xone, hut then she also em- 
braces the temperate, and almost rests upon 
the tropics I Great riverfi, lakes, and seas 
water her fertile lands and serve as channels 
for her growing commerce ; mines of copper, 
iron, lead, siWer, platinum and gold are there, 
and salt, saltpetre and coal also abound; 
quarries of marble; and immense forests of 
timber; — all these constitute the material 
foundation for a powerful as well as a vast 
empire. 

Let us look in upon the Russian Court and 
get some better idea of what her seven ty mil- 
lions of people are doing. A magnificent dis- 
play 1 

MimraU. — ^Pcrman iron, the best in the 
world; lead, salt, and saltpetra ftrom Poland ! 
copper and beantifnl slabs of malaohite from 
the Valdai and Ural moantainsi plaiinnm 
from the Ural mines, the richest known ; and 
gold and silver in large quantities, also firom 
the alopea of the Urals. 

Woodi, — Specimens of fir, larch, alder and 
bifoh from the north, and oak and other tim- 
bers from the more sonthern portions. The 
great forests are in the northern portions of 
the empire, however, and the south is hardly 
well supplied. 

Skint arid Furt^ taken from the animals 
which abound in those forests and on the vast 
steppes of Asia, are especially abundant. 
Beautlfhl tanned robes of the reindeer, of the 
bear, the Astrakhan lamb, the silver fox and 
many others. 

TU Produeta of Agrieulture are numerous 
and higkly interesting. Rye is the common 
food of the peasantry, and Is produced in 



greater quantities than any other grain. 
Wheat, barley, oats and every other cereal are 
also grown in great abundance. Total annu- 
al production of the cereals in European 
Russia, about fifteen hundred millions of 
bushels. The samples of grain here on exhi- 
bition are very fine. Flax, hemp, and silk 
are also represented. The two first named 
are produced in vast quantities and constitute 
a leading export. The silk is produced in the 
extreme southern part, where the mulberry 
flourishes. Tobacco, the sugar cane, and even 
the olive are also products of consiaerable 
importance. Much of the sugar, however, is 
produced from the beet; the annual amount 
being scsircely less than one hundred million 
pounds. The domestio animals are of every 
kind known in civilixed countries, from the 
reindeer of the Arctic shores, to the camel of 
the Crimea and the Caucasus. Their hides 
and hair, and articles manufactured there- 
from, represent them. 

Mfanu/aeture$f in great number and variety. 
Leathers and moroccos from Astrakhan, Kas- 
an, and Taurida ; carpets from Smolensk and 
Iversk; sailcloth from Moscow; silks Arom 
St. Petersburg and Moscow; fine Cashmere 
shawls from Penxa and Ekaterinoslaf ; hosiery 
from Sarepta ; tapestry from Isa ; paper from 
Kaluga and Moscow; cotton and linen goods 
from Poland and other provinces ; fire arms, 
cutlery, and many beautiful articles made of 
the precious metals, from St. Petersburg and 
Tula; sugars, soaps, tobacco, carriages, and a 
thousand other things fh>m many parts of 
the empire; and, finally, oil paintings, books 
and charts, beautifully illustrative of the 
rapid progress of Russia in the arts and in 
education. 

No nation of the Old World is making more 
rapid strides in the civilisation that especially 
oharaoterixes' the present age, and none is 
more deserving of the encouragement of the 
other enlightened nations. 

To the Hon. Geo. Peterson, Counselor of 
State and Commissioner to the Exhibition from 
the enlightened government of the great Ccar, 
many thanks for his generous courtesies and 
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most cordial treatment. May EuBsia and 
America be erer, as now, the warmest of 
friends, and co-workers for the elevation and 
progress of man. 



Roots TB. Fallow. 



The spring work begun, the plans of the 
farm all arranged for the season, and yet how 
few of you have carefully calculated the ralue 
of the root crop 7 It is not strange that we rec- 
ommend it, nor will it appear so to you when 
you f^Uy understand the culture, nature and 
effects of it upon land. We hare placed it 
against fallow, as being of greater value in 
many respects, and particularly for the pur- 
pose of cleaning or preparing soils for the 
next cereal crop. 

The cnltiyation of roots, if it be done prop- 
erly, leaves the ground in an excellent condi- 
tion to receive the next crop of seed. To in- 
sure a good crop of roots, the ground must be 
plowed deep, the cultivator and hoe must be 
used regularly to destroy the weeds and grass. 
This leaves the surface soil loose, with every 
chance for the air to act upon or decompose 
it. The constant stirring pulverises it, and 
the hoeing destroys all that you can hy fal* 
lowing. Besides the roots seek out tha^ sub- 
stanoe in the soil that is not taken up by the 
oereal grains, which substance is often iigur- 
ions to their growth. What the root orop ex- 
traots from the soil in its growth, being of no 
practical use to the grain crop, is so much 
gained. Boots, having such large and nu< 
merous leaves, we are led to believe, derive a 
great amount of nourishment from the air. 
That which they take from the air makes no 
one the poorer. As the principal part of their 
growth 'and value is absorbed fh>m the air, 
this is a matter of profit again, aside frem 
their effect upon the soil in leaving it loose 
and healthy for the succeeding crop. 

The cost of cultivating a root crop is great- 
er than that of fallowing, no doubt; but let 
ti8 observe the results of each labor. We fal- 
low to kill the foul weeds or grasses in the 
•oil, to loosen it that the air may permeate and 
decompose it, to make it light and give it a 



healthy condition for the ooming orop. In 
cultivating a root crop all this is accomplish- 
ed. After you have fallowed, you have a less 
chance for a good crop succeeding than if yon 
planted roots, for land may be worked too 
much, in which case all your labor is lost for 
two years. Now the cost of cultivating a root 
crop, up to the time of harvesting, is no mor« 
than the cost of fallowing, if properly done; 
hence up to that time your account stands 
balanced, as regards cost, your chances for a 
good succeeding crop, in almost every case, 
are better, while your land has not been idle 
or impoverished, rather improved, and yoo 
have a practicable, successful rotation of 
crops, so necessary to good farming. 

The planting of your root crop is at a time 
when your other spring's work is complete, 
its tending is both before and after haying 
and harvest, when you have the most spare 
time — the harvesting of it is in the fall when 
yon are through seeding and before corn- 
husking. Tour time, being divided, has its 
appropriate work. The amount of roots grown 
per acre often exceeds five, six, or seven hun- 
dred bushels, which, if sold as low as t^t 
cents per bushel, your pay for harvesting, 
placing in the cellar or burying, will be twen- 
ty-five, thirty, or thirty-five dollars per aere^ 
which is more than you get for an acre of 
wheat, all told. 

As to their value for feeding stock, it is, at 
least, fifty per cent, greater in proportion to 
its cost, for, mixed with the dry food tliatnraat 
be fed during the long winter montiia, it dees 
away with the consumption of a large amonni 
of water, diffiouU to get — ^keeping the animal 
in a healthy condition, fattens readilyi keeps 
a fine coat on your horse, increases the qoan- 
tity and quality of milk from the cow, pro* 
motes the growth of wool on sheep, and, in 
fact^ is the cheapest and most profitable food 
that can be fed with hay or stalks to stock 
during the winter. Mixed with animal ma- 
nure the coarse straw and stalks are more 
easily decomposed than when grain is fed. 

Agricultural Journalists have long been la- 
boring for the root crop to be introduced ex- 
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tensiTelj among the fanners as a source of 
Tast wealth and profit. It should receive the 
attention of every farmer until its true value 
shall have been made known and felt, and 
taking the plaee of fallowing will show that 
the farmers have their ejes open to tho true 
source of their wealth— that their intelligence 
is placing the science of agriculture in all its 
departments upon a permanent and honorable 
basis. F. M. G. 



Sorghsm Bxfertcaee- 

Ms. EniTon:— i^I was intending to come to 
the Sorghum Convention and bring some sam* 
pies of syrup which I thiAk hard to beat in 
any country. It was manufactured on Cook's 
Evaporator, No. 4, copper, which I think the 
best, as I have never seen a first rate article 
made on any other. No. 1 is clear and thick, 
like honey. Some«who have tasted it said 
they could not have told the difference if they 
had not known. It is grained all through. 
The cane was raised in bottom, sandy soil — 
olay and sand mixed, color dark— without 
manuring. 

Planted about the 1st of May, three feet one 
way, two the other ; kind of seed, Inphee. I 
do not know what kind the first planting was 
as it did not come up in time. I then planted 
over again, but planted between the other 
hills. After several days both plantings came 
up, from six to twelve stalks in the hills. I 
let them all gvow. Hoed thvee tines, bst did 
not plow. Cut and stripped the next day after 
the ftrost that killed the leaves ; bound in bun- 
dles and corded up, one tier across the other, 
under a ebed out cf the sun. Left it in that 
condition for three or four weeks before work- 
ing up. Yield from seven rods of ground 8 
gallons of the above kind of syrup. 

I have several other samples that I would 
like to compare with those of other manufac- 
turers. The next sample is Sorghum, grown 
on the northeast side of a sand hill — very 
sandy, but well manured with barn-yard ma- 
nure; planted four feet apart, each way, and 
many hills missing at that. Plowed and hoed 
the same as com ; out soon after the first Arost 



that killed it; bound, and corded up on the 
north side of a building, two weeks before be- 
ing worked up. It had Just headed before 
the frost, but very few had begun to turn 
brown. R^ected all the suckers and topped 
below the unripe joints. Yield, 112 gallons 
per acre of syrup that will compare with any 
golden syrup, in. color or flavor, from Dixie. 
No chemicals used in defecating. 

I will here give my experience and opinion 
about cane seed. Cane seed should be of the 
best quality — the early Impbee, for this cli- 
mate, as it matures earlier than the Sorgfium. 
The Sorghum will yield the most syrup, when 
it does well, but is not so sure a crop. The 
seed of either variety should be brought from as 
far south as middle or southern Illinois, or Mis- 
souri, or Ohio. My experience is that the 
seed grown here deteriorates — that is, has less 
juice and less sweet in it, being a native of a 
more southern climate — like the dent com, 
being brought to a cooler climate where the 
seasons are shorter, it is forced into maturity 
quicker, and, like the com, to produce its seed, 
requires all the energy of the stalk. In try- 
ing to adapt itself to our northern climate it 
would be natural, then, that it would grow 
smaller and less sweeL I have known, where 
the seed has been raised and planted here 
three or four years,— depending something 
upon the seasons— that a part of it would be 
pithy, like a corn stalk, aad still look like a 
perfect cane with the ripest seed ; but that 
seed, planted again, produces what some call 
coffee corn, wotthless for anything, except for 
the seed and fodder. 

Cane seed should be soaked four or five days 
before planting, or until the sprout starts, In 
rain or slough water. No seed should be 
soaked in well water, for it has no ammonia 
in it, and the seed is liable to sour before it 
will sprout. This is the reason why so many 
fail in soaking seed in hard water, as it has 
nothing in it to nourish the germ, but is in- 
clined to soak the life out of it and leave the 
seed to sour. Last spring I soaked my. seed 
four days in slough watei^ kept it in a warm 
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room, then planUd, and in ilTO days from 
planting it was up tafficient to trace the rows 
across the patch, one and a half acres; and 
in ten days large enough to work in. 

If this scribble is worth year notice, I will 
give you ray experience in Caltnre, Care and 
Manufacture of the cane. W. Skkkiok. 

DovOLAS, MarqnstM eo., Wii. 



Bleai the Vseflil aai OmaMental together. 

"It takes all kinds of people to make the 
world," is an old saying; and nowhere do we 
have a more striking realization of the fact,* 
than when we see the different methods which 
people pursue in doing the same kind of busi- 
ness. Some persons do not seem to hare any 
eye or taste for beauty at all. They go plod- 
'^ing through the world without ever seeming 
to make an effort to fix their property so that 
it will be more pleasing to the beholder. Their 
common expression is, *' Well, if you don't 
like the looks, why Just look the other way — 
that's all/' when it often happens that one 
single thing not being done right mars the 
beauty of all the rest. 

Often do we see a striking contrast of how 
different things can be done, by two farms 
standing side by side. On one of them the 
owner seems to want to arrange things so as 
to be beautiful to look upon, as well as useful. 
Everything, as far as possible, is arranged 
with artistic effect. The various lots are 
measured off regularly, the fences are put up 
straight, and the out-buildings are put up 
as conveniently and nicely as possible. The 
house itself is built in the most pleasant and 
commodious style, and seems to have been 
built for something else than merely as a place 
to stay in. 

Let us turn our attention to the yard in 
front of the house. What nice shade trees 
greet our vision I What splendid walks and 
flowers I And while the owner*s potato patch 
and other crops seem to be well tended, yet he 
does not seem to devote his whole time to 
digging and delving to get something to 
eat and sell, but thinks it is his duty to his 
Ood, his family, and his country, to do tome- 



thing that can be seen and its beauty remark* 
ed upon in future years. 

On the other farm the owner does not seem 
to have the least particle of taste for beauty 
or ornament about him. His fences are thrown 
together where it is (he most handy for the 
time being, and the whole fkrm presents an 
aspect to an intelligent person displeasing to 
the eye. There are to pleasant shade trees 
there, no pleasaUt arbors where a person may 
sit and view the beauties of surrounding na- 
ture, no inviting walks with sweet and beau- 
tiful flowers growing up on each side of them, 
but in the place of these things, the hens, 
chickens, pigs, geese and ducks roam at will. 
The owner has no spirit of progressiveness in 
him. His work, what he does, is all done 
without regard to looks ; and when he dies, he 
dies without the name of having done the flrst 
thing to advance the interests of civiliiation, 
or beautifying the land which it happened to 
be his lot to till. 

We would not advocate that any should 
go beyond their means to adorn their proper- 
ty, but we do advocate that, as far as they can, 
they shall arrange things so as to be pleasant 
to look upon, and gratifying to the taste. We 
argue that each one should take an honorable 
pride in trying to do something which shall 
be worthy of memory, and that will be useful 
and ornamental. J. B. PmKiirs. 

WHmwAna, Wla. 

♦ 

Affsenis isr Bats aai Oopima. 

Ed. Farxkr: — The rats, in imitation of reb- 
el and Indian raids, poured into houses and 
granaries in this neighborhood last fall in 
alarming earnest. I fed them strychnine un- 
til I was discouraged about killing them ; I 
then bought and fed them arsenic in moisten- 
ed bread, and the second meal offered them 
was left untouched, and the house has re- 
mained free from them ever since. 

I intend to try arsenic as a substitute for 
strychnine to kill striped gophers. If it an- 
swers as well, I can soon save enough in the 
difference of cost to pay for the FABUsa one 
year. W. P. Underwood. 

BieHiAmt Mlno. 
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CwieSMi. 

Mb. Editor :— The State Sorghum ConTen- 
tion is past, and the disoassions of that body 
ended ; still it is not proper, nor to be expect- 
ed, that this subject should rest as dead, until 
resurrected bj another assembling of that 
body, but rather kept alive froni discussion 
by such as are interested* and experienced in 
cane growing. 

It is Ixne that the ConTcntlon held at Madi- 
son was one of great interest, and no doubt 
will result in great good to the community at 
large ; 'still it is not reasonable to expect that 
the resolutions, then and there passed, are 
perfect in themseWes, and to be the guide of 
the experienced as well as the uninitiatod, if 
contrary to experience and common sense. 

The ConTsntion was composed only of men 
lik^ unto other men, liable, of course, t^ err 
in their deliberations, and, did they pass a 
resolution that no cane seed but the sorghum 
should be planted, or no mill but the horiion* 
tal roller mill should be used, and that oane 
seed should not be soaked before planting—- 
why, this is only the opinion of a majority of 
a few men, who would not be, of course, self- 
ishly biassed in faror of the resolutions, un- 
less they had mills or sorghum seed, to selL 

The subject is sugar cane seed; and 1 haie 
a few words to write in relation to iL And, 
although it is not the first thing in order to 
bo considered in the programme of growing 
oaoe^ as a rule, still there is no one thing of 
more importance, and it is time to begin to 
think and act, and procure ^ood seed for spring 
phuiting. 

It is agreed by many that there is but one 
kind of Sorghum seed, but many kinds of Im« 
phee. Still there is a difference in Sorghum 
as to being early, some being nearly two 
weeks earlier than others, owing, it is claim- 
ed, to a continued seleotlon of the earliest 
tufts ttom the cane field. This may be true 
in that latitude where the Sorghum ripens, 
but In this section, as far as my experience 
carries me, I have come to the conclusion that 
as yet the Sorghum seed has not sofficiently 



matu^d here to make it a safe thing to plant. 
I hare seen seed grown here that had the ap- 
pearance of good seed, and planted it, and 
hare known others to plant it^ but it proTOd 
partially or wholly a flallure, and, in all prob- 
ability, owing to the fkot that the seed 
was not tnWj matured ; while seed grown In 
Ohio came up and grew thriftily from the be- 
ginning. I am in favor of continuing to make 
tiie effort to raise our own seed, by selecting 
the earliest beads yearly, but not to trust too 
much to our own seed for eztenslTc planting, 
until we know that we are safe in so doing. 

I prefer the Sorghum to the Imphee when It 
ripens. But such seasons as we hare had last 
year I consider that the Imphee seed is the 
seed to plant — that is, what is termed the 
small or Blaok Imphee. But as the future is 
unknown to us, and it is possible that the sea- 
son may be long enough to ripen Sorghum, if 
I were to advise any one in the matter of pro-^ 
enring seed, I would advise to get about one- 
half of each kind, and thereby have the op« 
portunity of testing the matter experimental- 
ly. The African cane, or Imphee, is ftrom two 
to three weeks earlier than the Sorghum, and 
yields well— better than the Sorghum last 
year in this vicinity, for the reason that the 
Sorghom did not ripen. It is a harder cane 
to crash, there being more woody fibre or oni* 
side rind, but tho juice is very sweet. 

Persons intending to plant cane the follow- 
ing season cannot be too eareftil in proenring 
good seed, and of the right kind. 

O. P. Dow. 

Pauctka, ffeb. 8, 180L 

^ 

Salting Mimw. 

Mn. EoiToE : — I noticed in one of the Fasm- 
XRS that some one recommends salting straw 
for stock. I make it a rule to salt my grain 
when I stack it, putting in from a pint to a 
quart of salt on each load. The grain will 
keep better, when damp. Cattle will eat the 
straw about as well as hay. They will winter 
well on straw, if it is salted in that manner, 
and I think it is the best way. 

I. W. Bruxsov. 

Patch Obots, VBb.,1S64' 
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What an we to 4o for Faelt 

Mr. Editor : — ^This, to m j mind, is a very 
important question, seoond to none in inter- 
est to a large portion of the people of Wisoon- 
ein. The extreme cold weather, the heavj 
body of snow, and the eoniequently almost 
impassible condition of the roads have tended 
i^ adyanoe the price of fuel from fifty to one 
hundred per cent, throughout a large extent 
of our State, and increased greatly the ex- 
penses of housekeeping to a large class of our 
oitisens. That these prices will somewhat re- 
cede, on the opening of spring, and for a short 
time to come, 1 have no doubt; but wo shall 
ncTor again buy fuel so cheaply as wo have 
done. The weod-seller has learned a lesson 
that he will not forget. Our extremity is his 
opportunity. And in most of those localities 
where we hsTC heretofore purchased wood at 
$2.60 per cord, we' shall soon pay, CTen with 
good roads, f6 per cord. 

In a large section of the State, the original 
forests, now few and far between,' are fast 
disappearing before the woodman's ax, and 
will soon disappear entirely. It is not surer 
that the Dutch have taken Holland than it is 
that they haye taken hold of a large portion 
of the timbered lands that lie along the bor- 
ders of our little streams, that haye not here- 
Urfdre been considered Tory iuTiting locations 
for agricultural purposes, and in their perse- 
Taring hands will soon be denuded of their 
timber, and the forest will giTo place to the 
reaper and the plow. A large class of farm- 
ers who have thus far fed their fires Arom the 
scattering timber that grew upon their open- 
ings, can do so no longer. 

Coal cannot be furnished as a fuel, but at 
an enormous expense to the consumer. Mr. 
Editor, we shall haTO to ^019 timber to feed our 
fires. And the inquiry is pertinent, what are 
the most Taluable kinds to grow, and what the 
most practicable manner of doing it? And, 
in the mean time, let us be saving of the 
wood, and also ascertain what relief our rail- 
road corporations could furnish our people by 
the transportation of wood on their roads, 
fh>m those localitiee where wood is plenty, 



providing they are willing to work for a Just 
compensation, will you please give us light 
OQ this subject. J. C. B. 

Dantillb, Feb. 12, 1864. 

[In next No.— Ed.] 



Flrsl KxperleBces. 



Mb. Editob :— I Yi'ote you a year ago that 
I had spent nearly all my life behind the dry 
goods counter I did not tell you all. Now 
I will say I did not relinquish mercantile pur- 
suits and adopt farming life as a matter of 
choice. In my case, it was a change fh>m a 
business that I delighted in, to one I did not 
fancy, and of which I felt myself ignorant. 
I dreaded the experiment. 

But my health had failed. I was a confirm- 
ed dyspeptic. All remedies had failed to cure. 
My fHends thouglit me past recovery. I was 
discouraged, and therefore the adoption of tlio 
farm life. 

And now, after one year's experience on a 
farm, I find myself renewed to life. My re- 
ooTory has been so rapid that I am a marvel 
to myself. 

Strength has returned to my nerveless arma, 
and muscle has dcTeloped on my emaciated 
frame, and a degree of courage and hope baa 
driven away the clouds of despondency. I 
now feel possessed of more manhood, in its 
full sense, that at any time in many years 
gone by. Now I am a farmer ttcm ehoiee. No . 
reasonable compensation would induce mo 
to again confine myself between two brick 
walls, shut out from the pure, life*glTing at- 
mosphere of heaven, and God's own sunlight 
— ^from inspiring and healthful inteveourte 
with Nature, in which she, with unrivalled 
charms, is constantly inviting man back to 
his normal state. 

So much in regard to the hygienic influencea 
and experiences of my first year of farm life. 
And I wish I could open the prison doors to 
many more such forlorn specimens of Tolnn- 
tary captives as I was, and, taking the "scales 
from off their eyes," direct them on the high 
road to health, which said road Joes noi direct 
its course through *' Broad way,'' or "Lake 
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Bireety'' but through the feriilo prairies and 
qniet groTes, amid sheep paetaring, and sing* 
lag hirdsi and rippling streams. And there 
are no stage coaehes or railway trains on said 
highway, hut often weary foot-traToUng, and 
oft times heavy loads to carry. But 0, how 
sweet and refreshing are rest and sleep to the 
the we^ry, and food to the hungry 1 

But, pardon me for betraying myself into 
this extended strain on chords that hare been 
toned by abler hands than mine. I would say 
something about my successes and failures in 
this first year's experiment, my ideas of the 
"pathology" and "remedies" of practical 
farming, as I find it and view it, but I should 
intrude on your patience. 

Accept my best wishes for the success of 
the Faemui. Ghab. H. Toppimo. 

DlLATAX, Jan. 13, 1864. 



Haklng Beads in deep Snow. 

[The following comes rather late for this 
season, but, if not forgotten, will serve the 
Wisconsin public another winter. — Ed.] 

Me. Bpitoe : — ^As the snowy season is not 
entirely passed, I will tell you how I make 
roads where snow is so deep as to be trouble- 
some. It may not be new to you, but I find it 
is to some. I chain a bundle of hay or straw, 
as large as a man's body, under and crosswise 
of each sleigh runner, by hooking around the 
bundle on each side and close to the runner, 
passing the chain over the runner and for- 
ward of the forward knee or bearer, to keep 
it from sliding too far back. If properly ad- 
justed, the bundles will keep their places. 

One sweeping will press the dryest snow 
down so that, with one night's hard freeiing, 
there will be a nice road ready for drawing 
heavy loads on, and a nice wide path for each 
horse to walk in — provided always that the 
wind keeps still so long; bat should it blow, 
there will be far less danger of such a smooth 
and wide track being filled up, than one with 
abrupt edges. 

' Now that the road is ready for use, who 
will tell us of a cheap, convenient and effect- 



ual brake for sleighs, to relieve the team of 
the hard labor and danger in having to held 
back heavy loads while going down steep or 
long hills ? Teams are often sadly abused for 
the want of a suitable brake to relieve them 
of the load that they must either hold, at all 
haiard to harness and limbS| or run to avoid| 
which may be equally dangerous.- Standing 
on the common iron hook or dog, attached to 
the rear end of one runner, is better than 
nothing; but this is inconvenient and often 
dangerous to the driver and team, as his feet 
are liable to be knocked off by stump, stone 
or rut, and, if his feet escape injury, he may 
lose control of his team in the tumble. 

I have made a little improvement on this 
way of using the dog, by having a short post 
or standard attached to the rear end of the 
dog, and to a horiiontal lever at the top of my 
load, so that I can use the dog without the 
trouble of getting off, and with the additional 
advantage of being up where I can select the 
best part of the road, and have the use of both 
hands to guide the team. Who will improve 
upon this plan 7 W. P. XJhdbewood. 

RiCBUiin), Minn., Ffb. S, 1864. 



Tnmlps. 

Me. Bditoe: — Perhaps if I should, give my 
experience in growing roots, especially tur- 
nips, some of my brother farmers might be 
induced to try them also. A year ago last 
spring i planted one-half of an acre, from 
which I harvested three hundred and thirty 
bushels, which I found to be good and cheap 
feed for making beef. 

Xiast spring I plante^ two acres, and, al- 
though not yielding as well as the year before, 
I have sold one hundred and seventeen dollars 
worth, and have about one-half of them left, 
which will fat a yoke of oxen that I am now 
feeding. The trouble and expense of harvest- 
ing are but little more than potatoes. They 
are of the White Russian variety, and will 
keep until June without becoming spongy, 
and for table use are the very best. 

Sax'l Millke. 
8aonBiR,WU. 
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How to Make OtMle «•! Btnw. 

Ms. Bditob:— I will admit that it is rather 
late in the season to talk abont feeding straw, 
but when we notice hay selling at fjrom $20 to 
f25 a ton it tells us plainly that hay is going 
to be scarce before our stock is wintered. So 
I take this method of informing the many 
farmers who haye stock to feed that if they 
try the way suggested below, I Tenture to say, 
it will giye better satisfaction than any other. 

In the first place, we never thresh our grain 
until the corn fodder is all fed. The Aresher 
straw is fed after threshing, the better cattle 
will eat it. When threshing, all the straw 
that can be is crowded back into the barn be- 
fore it gets wet; besides a good share need 
not go out at all, as it can be thrown on the 
mow from the separator. I separate all the 
chaff from the straw that we possibly can, as 
chaff is considered as good as hay. As soon 
as the separator leayes the bam floor you have 
room for the chaff, which we feed the first 
thing after stalk m. 

Now comes the feeding of straw, by mixing 
it thoroughly with hay, say about one half of 
each. It may be thought a great deal of work, 
but after trying it yon will find it easy enough, 
especially Irhen you see how nicely your cat- 
tie will devour it. 

The way I do it is this : I throw down upon 
the barn floor, at night feeding, as much hay 
as will feed the stock night and morning. I 
then spread the hay first on the floor, shaking 
it well, so that it will readily mix when you 
come to apply the straw. Now spread the 
straw as evenly as poaible over the hay ; then 
commence at one end with a fork and shake 
the whole until it is thoroughly mixed. The 
best way is to go over it twice. When it is 
thus prepared, feed it out. The balance is all 
ready to feed in the morning. 

Another benefit is derived fh)m shaking the 
hay — the dust is all removed, whioh is known 
to be injurious to all domestic animals. The 
grass seed that can be collected, by sweeping 
the floor once a week and running through 
the fanning mill, is quite an item. We always 



have grass seed enough for wa own use and 
to sell, by managing in the above mauAHr. 

The straw that is reftieed (there always will 
be some if the cattle are fM as they sboidd 
be) in the manger can be vised fbr bedding, at 
it will be all the better for its being quite 
short. 

My father, an old Swiss farmer, says this 
is the method praeticed in his country, and, 
you know, they boast of having sleek oattle 
in Switserland. Louis Pnanor. 



Sowing Oats with Wheat. 



£d. Farmer : — ^I noticed in the Favmol an 
inquiry in reference to raising wheat with 
oats. I can say that I have sown oats and 
wheat together for the last six years, and 
think I am benefitted for doing so. On good 
land two and a half bushels of oats and one- 
half bushel of wheat is seed enough per acre 
to raise for feed only. I have always noticed, 
as your inquirer says, that the wheat is of su- 
perior quality. How it would be, grown half 
and half, I am unable to say, but am of the 
opinion that the effect would be the same. 

I noticed last year that the fly did not 
trouble the wheat, but paid their respects to 
the oats. The benefits of sowing a small pro- 
portion of wheat with oafs are : I get nearly 
as many oats per acre as without the wheat ; 
it makes heavier feed. There is no better 
feed for mares with foal. It grinds much 
better for feed. I never feed whole oats when 
putting in spring wheat B. 

MttOMEK, Feb., 1864. 



The GentleMan Fanner. 



*< Gentlemen ^^ must not have to farm for 
profit. The duty of making experiments and 
establishing models in order to show others 
not only what to do, but what not to do, is 
what may be fairly expected of the wealthy 
territorial magnate. To turn farmer and to 
spend money patriotically for the good of the 
farming interest, is the only serious aim of a 
gentleman's agriculture. It may be followed 
as an agreeable oceupation, and purchase 
pleasure far more cheaply and healthily than 
many of the other pursuits whereby the rich 
and idle seek to kill their time. Now and 
then, too, it may pay ; but these latter exam- 
ples are the rare exceptions to the mle. And 
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wkon A gentleman doee sake Mb fanning pay, 
it will be found that he deTotes to it an amount 
of personal eare and labor whieh ie by no 
means contemplated by the Tast majority of 
those who take to farming otherwise than as 
their sole means of winning a liTslihood. 
There is an old proTerb, which says that ** the 
best manure is the master's /ooL'' — Saturday 
(Jly.) Bwiew. 



Dwarf 



Cern. 



Ms. Editob : — ^At this late day I will com- 
ply with your request to report in relation to 
the Dwarf Broom Corn seed yon so kindly 
sent me. 

I planted it about the'lSth of May, on open* 
ing land, which was rather wet and partially 
•haded, whieh was detrimental to the crop. I 
p«t on about fifteen loads of bam yard ma- 
nors to the acre. The land had been cropped 
tw six years proTions, without manure of any 
kind. I planted the seed in hills three feet 
apart each way, and left iiye or six stalks to 
the hill. There were about 120 hills, and the 
yield was 26( lbs. of fine ripe seed and 16 lbs 
of the best brush I oTor saw, all perfectly dry 
when weighed. The seed was taken oft only 
two or three days ago. I think it was' a little 
mixed, for some of the stalks grew ten feet 
high, while the riiortest were not over three 
feet, but all good brush. I intend to plant a 
few acres of it this year, but shall plant none 
of the eld sort. I would sooner pay three 
dollars a bushel for the Dwarf seed to plant, 
tjian to take the common rariety as a gifU 
QuiiBnT WnLs. 

SiouoBiox, Jeb. IB, 1S6A. 



CIoYfr Pays. 



Ma. KniTon : — I would like to say a word 
in fsTor of oloTor. In the summer of 1862 1 
had a piece of oloTcr. I mowed in June, did 
not get much hay. I sowed one. barrel of 
Michigan plaster on three acres, and a bettor 
growth I never saw. When the seed began to 
get ripe I put four horses beC^re a plow and 
turned it under. The next spring I sowed it to 
club wheat with a drilL I harrested and 
threshed 80 bushels per acre of nice plump 
wheats threshers' measure. I think it would 



weigh OTor 82 bushels. It was the largest 
yield that I have heard of in this town for 
that year. 

I had wheat on as good ground that only 
yielded ten bushels. I think we oah raise as 
much wheat on two-thirds of the ground as 
we now do, by oloyering. Then we could 
keep more sheep and other stock. "But>" 
says one, <* the doyer kills out so." I will ad- 
mit that it kills out once in five or six years. 
Mine killed last spring, but it did not dis- 
courage me. I sewed the more. 

I forgot to say that when I cut my big 

wheat the oloTsr was half way up to my knees 

— the seed was so ripe when I plowed the clo- 

Tor under — and as thick as it could be. 

A. N. W. 
Btsox. 



Vrom ** My Farm of Bdg«wood.*' 

renillaritlesorvolls. 

Any judioious farm-system must be gor* 
erned in a high degree by the character of the 
soil, and by the nearest aTailable market. It 
is not easy to create a demand for what is not 
wanted, nor is it much easier so to transmute 
soils by culture or by dressings, as to produce 
profitably those crops to which soils do not 
naturally inoline. I am fully aware that in 
saying this I shall start an angry buzx about 
my ears, of those progressiTe agriculturists 
who allege that skillful tillage will enable a 
man to produce any crop he chooses. I am 
perfectly aware that Tull, who was the great 
reformer of his day, ridiculed with unction 
what he regarded as those antiquated notions 
of Virgil, that soils had their antipathies and 
their likings, and that a farmer could not 
profitably impress ground to carry a crop 
against its inclination. But I strongly sua* 
pect that Tull, like a great many earnest re- 
formers, in his adToeaoy of the supreme ben- 
efit of tillage, shot beyond the mark, and 
assumed for his doctrine a universality of 
application which practice will not warrant. 
I am perfectly confident that no light and fri- 
able soil will carry permanent pasture or 
meadow, with the same profit which belongs 
to the old grass bottoms of the Hartford mead- 
ows, of the blue grass region, and of Somer- 
setshire. I am equally confident that no stiff 
and olaysy soils will pay so well for the fre- 
quent workings which yegetable culture in- 
ToWes, as a light loam. . 

Travelers who are trustworthy tell us that 
the grspo fh>m which the famous Coostaniia 
wine ia made, at the Cape of Qood Hopo^ is 
grown from the identical stock which, on the 
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Rhloe banks, makes an inferior and totaltj 
different wine ; and mj own obserTAtlon has 
ehown me that the grapes which on the Lafiite 
estate make that ruby Tiotage whose aroma 
alone is equal to a draught of ordinary Medoc 
— only across the highway and within gun- 
shot, produce a wine for which the proprietor 
would be glad to receiTe a fourth of the Lafitte 
price. 

Lands hare their likings, then, though Mr. 
Tull be of the contrary opinion. Any crop 
may indeed be grown wbensTer we supply the 
requisite oonditions of warmth, moisture, 
depth of soil, and appropriate dressing; but 
just in proportion that we find these condi- 
tions absent in any given soil, and are com- 
pelled to supply them artificially, we dimin- 
ish the chances of profit. 



STOCK REGISTER. 



How to Dlsyose of tke Dogs, 

£o. Faemer :~I am really glad you pitch 
into the "dogs'' so spiritedly as you do in 
your January No. U is a far more serious 
subject to sheep owners than erery one is will- 
ing to admit. And as I have suffered consid- 
erably, as well as many of my neighbors, I 
haTO tried to adopt some plan that would pre- 
Tent my sheep being killed by dogs ; and I 
think I haTO at last hit upon the remedy. 

My plan is this: When a sheep is killed, 
take some choice bits of meat, load each pieoe 
with strychnine, (not too muoh), place them 
where the dogs will be likely to pick them up. 
Take care that nothing else gets them. In 
addition to that, keep a double barreled gun; 
and always keep one barrel loaded with large 
shot Whenever you discover a dog, night or 
day, that is prowling about without the care 
of his master, 9hoct Aim, and shoot to kilL 
Keep on doing so, and, my word for it, those 
that do not get killed, will soon learn to get 
their feed at home. 

You gentlemen who keep dogs should un- 
derstand that yon have a right to keep Just as 
many dogs as you please, provided you keep 
them. Bui Just remember that we have got 
sheep hereabouts, the prioe of one i^^pgle one 
of which would buy a good horse, and we 
don't wish to have your dogs ** worry" tJiem. 
HoW| brother farmers, bftBff away, and see if 
it don't work well. & O. W^n. 

WaTvau,JaB.10^1S6A. 



ne Dof Law. 

Mr. Editor : — Knowing the lively interest 
you have always manifested for the improTO- 
ment of the inforests of the farming eommn- 
nity, and espeoially for the promotion and 
protection of the wool growing interests of 
our State, we will venture a few remarks in 
regard to that oft quoted and much needed 
"Dog Law." 

It pleased the Legislature of onr State to 
pass a Tory good law in regard to the "li- 
censing and keeping of dogs" — ^the license 
money to be applied to the payment of losses 
sustained by the " killing, maiming and wor- 
rying of sheep by dogs," -^any surplut to be 
applied to the support of schools, if the same 
shall remain in the town treasury six months. 
To all of this we could heartily assent, know- 
ing as we do that one sheep is of more acconnt 
in advancing the agricuUural wealth of a 
community than all the dogs in a township— 
the wealth of any community being measured 
by the number of pounds of wool grown, and 
the yards of cloth produced ; more especially 
in these times when it has to be mainly relied 
upon to furnish employment for our numerotui 
factories, and as the chief article of wearing 
apparel of the farming population. 

Yet there are men who keep more dogs than 
sheep, and do almost anything to evade the 
provisions of the law, who take issue in the 
matter and striTO to make trouble, by saying 
that it is not lawful to pay out money fh>m 
the treasury unless upon positive proof of the 
killing of the sheep by dogs — ^ thing next to 
impossible in most eases, as the damage it 
usually done at the midnight hour, when no 
one sees them, or, seeing them, is nnaUe to 
testify that it was a dog and not a wolf, al* 
though there may not be a wolf to be found 
by the most sueeessfnl hunter in a day's traT- 
el. . And then there is another class of men 
who keep a dog and no sheep, but several 
children, who begrudge the dollar of lioenss 
money, and would favor any scheme for keep- 
ing the money where It would not pass out of 
their interest They oppose the payment of 
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loss upon sheepi and favor potting tbo whole 

of ^he money into the town school fund. In 

proof of this we will eopj a resolution fh>m 

the records of the last town meeting in this 

town: 

*' RstoUfedy That the saperrisors of this town 
be and they are hereby required not to issae 
orders for sheep killed, and that all moneys 
derived from the tax known as the dog license 
tax, be paid into the school fund." 

The points which we are desirous of rais- 
ing are these: — 1. Does the law contemplate 
the positWe proof of the killing of the sheep? 
2. Is it right or just to take all the tax and 
put it into the school fund, oTorriding and re- 
jecting the just rights of sheep owners 7 If 
80, it should be generally understood and well 
discussed, that each and every town In the 
State may pass the proper resolutions at the 
next town meeting. If it is wrong to appro- 
priate the whole of the fund, as we believe it 
is, the sheep owners should look to their in- 
terests and have all such resolutions expunged 
from the records where they exist, and pre 
vent their passage where they may be advo- 
oated. L. O. Aemsteono. 

rnnnvoBs, Feb. 18, 1864. 



Strelclwa In Bheep. 



Bd. Fabmkb :— There has been quite a num^ 
ber of remedies published in the Fabmee for 
the Stretches in sheep, most of which are very 
absurd. Last year I lost five sheep with thai 
complaint. Some of them I opened, and found 
the intestine shut over the other part, and so 
kmked that there was no passage through, 
lost three this winter— one a wether. I gaTC 
salt and water, say abent three tablespoonftils 
of salt to a half pint of water, and it seemed 
to help him; he went to eating moderately, 
lived three weeks, and then died. I opened 
him, and at least twelve quarts of water rush- 
ed out; theintestines badly inflamed, liver on 
the decay, the gall the sise of a pint cop. 
And one owe was taken with stretches very 
bad. After about ten hours I gave her salt 
and water; had no elFeet; then one spoon Ail 
of tnrpeEtiBO iBjeolion ; then gave aloes, then 
chalk and Tinegar, then a few doees tartar 



emetic with injections; then two doses of 
quicksilver — all to no effect. She lived near 
three weeks ; stretched more or less all that 
time. We cut her throat, opened her in. the 
presence of five spectators, found her all right, 
except one of the intestines for about five 
inches was stopped entirely tight Split it 
open with a knife, and took something out 
that looked in shape like a gopher; both hind 
legs were perfect in shape, ham Joint and foot, 
no tail; the body, or main part of it, was, at 
the hind end, about one inch in diameter; the 
largest, or head end, about two inches in di- 
ameter, no forelegs, head much like a goph- 
er's, of dark color. Split open the forepart, 
.found it filled with rotten, dark colored mat- 
ter. The hind or smaller end was more firm, 
like gristle, of a purple color, all but the sur- ' 
face. It did not grow to the intestine, but 
stuck almost as tight as if it had been glued. 
Now can any one tell what it was, or what 
caused it? I have not been without sheep 
since the day I was twenty •one ; am now six- 
ty. Brought up from a little boy a shepherd, ' 
I never heard the like before. Some say that 
stretches is caused by costiveness; yet that 
appears to be a mistake. My sheep are fed 
on early cut hay, with what grain they will 
bear, and are not costive. 

Salt and water, if given as quick as the 
sheep is taken, is the best of anything I have 
tried yet. I have had some experience with 
sheep— have now some 400 — ^but I have not, 
as yet, been able to ascertain the cause of the 
complaint, or a sure core. It generally takes 
the best for its victims ; the two ewes that I 
lost were worth some f 16 each. I hope the 
wool growers will yet be able to find a pre- 
ventive and a cure. 

One correspondent says, mix together sol* 
phur and salt, in the proportion of one lb. to 
eight tts., and pot where the sheep oan eat it 
daily. I think that is very good to keep sheep 
in good health. I have three flocks fed on 
salted hay ; they have not had one ease of 
stretches this winter. Sbth Rowlbt. 

Wautoma, f^b. S8, ISOi. 
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yrom tlM V, 8. Bcport for 1802, 

Tke Statlsttei ef Bkeep Hutawdrj. 

The atatisilos of sheep ftnd wool, like other 
reeaUs of the census, are defectiye necessari- 
ly, ftod donbtlesi more ineotrect than they 
•hoald be, by reason of oarelessness in mak- 
ing returns. Still a proximate accuracy is 
aimed at. 

In 1860 the oentas retaroed 21,728,220 
sheep; in 1860, 22,168,106— increase in ten 
years, 489,886 ; an increase of two per cent. 
In addition to this number, there were return- 
ed by assistant marshals, not included in the 
regular returns, because not owned by farm- 
ers,l,606,810, making the aggregate 23,668,- 
916. 

As compared with the increase of sheep, 
there has been a proportionally larger increase 
of wool, indicating a greater weight of fleece. 
The clip of 1860 was 62,616,969 pounds; that 
of 1860, 60,611,843 pounds— an increase of 
16.2 per cent. This improTement is only a 
continuation of former progress, which has 
by no means reached its highest limit. 

In 1840, fh>m 19,811,874 sheep were sheared 
86,802,114 pounds of wool, equal to 1.84 pounds 
per head. 

In 1850, while sheep had increased 12 per 
cent, in number, the wool crop had augmented 
46 per cent., fleeces ayeraging about 2.42 
pounds. The increase from 1860 to 1860 has 
been respectable, fleeces averaging 2.78 lbs. 

Daniel Needham, of Hartford, Vermont, 
says tiiere was not a buck in thst State that 
could shear 12 pounds in 1840, while there are 
those now that yield 20 to 26 pounds, of which 
60 per cent, is clean wool. 

Ohio, which produces the largest amount of 
wool of any of the States, with 8,942,929 sheep 
in 1860, had a wool clip of 10,196,871 pounds, 
the fleeces averaging 2.58 pounds. In 1860, 
with 879,042 less sheep, the wool product was 
greater than in 1860, (10,648,161 pounds), av- 
eraging 2.47 pounds per fleece, er 34.4 per 
cent, increase in ten years. 

In point of numbers, and, in some instan- 
ces, in aggregate amount of wool, the older 
States exhibited a decline in sheep husbandry. 
This decline has been going on for many years 
in New England, and amounted to 46 per cent 
between 1840 and 1860, and 20.4 per cent in 
the last ten years. From 2,218,287, in 1860, 
the decrease has been 496,862. 

In the four middle States there has been a 
diminution of 1,060,109 from 6,468,689, in 
1860, or 19.4 per cent. 

In the ten southern (Atlantic and Onlf) 
States there was an increase of 862,709, or 9.1 
per cent from 8,830,124 in 1860. Texas alone 
gives an increase of 688,088, without which 
there would have been a loss almost as heavy 
as the actual improvement. In the fourteen 
reraainiog (western) States in which were 
9,781,241 sheep in I860, there has been an in- 
crease of 1,149,654, or 11.76 per cent 



Makins a comparison between the twenty- 
four loyal and the eleven " seceded " States, 
the showing of the weight of fleeces is con- 
spicuous, t£e difference being doubtless dne 
in part to climate, in part to careless sheep 
husbandry. In the former, 16,268,718 sheep 
produced 60,1*^626 pounds of wool, averag- 
ing 8 08 pounds per fleece. Virginia, nith as 
favorable natural conditions for sheep hus- 
bandry as any other locality, ayerages 2.40 
pounds. Tennessee averages 1.81 ; Texas 1.91 
pounds. 

The following table exhibits the relative in- 
crease or diminution in wool, and the per- 
oenuge of each in the several Sutes, showing 
an increase in twenty-one States, and a de- 
crease in twelve, Kansas reporting none in 
1860. 



COMPABISOll BY 8TATEB — WOOL. 
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... 681, 404 

Arkansas, 410,285 

Gaiilornla ... 2,681,922 

Connecticut 2;ift,986 

Delawwe 60, «n 

Florida 58,694 

Georgia, 946,^09 

rUiooia, 2,477,663 

iDdiana, 2,466,265 

Iowa. 663,036 

Kans&a 22,593 

Kentnoky 2,326*184 

LooUiana 296,187 

Mafn« 1,495,063 

Jfaryland 401,511 

MosBtchuMttt .. 877 , 267 

Michigan 4,082,868 

Minnesota 2V,740 

MiwiMippi.... 637, 1 29 

MiMonri 3,069,778 

N. Hampahire.. 1,160,212 

NewJerHoy 340,250 

New York 9,464,473, 

N.Oart>Un« $8.3,473 

Ohio I0,64^1t4 

Oregon 1'08,943 

PennfyWanla.. . 4, 762, 5v3 
Rhode Island... 90,699 
8. Carolina.... 427,102 

Tennewee . 1,400,503 

Texan 1,497,748 

Vermont 2, 975, 6M 

Vir^inln 2,509,443 

— ... 1,011,915 
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Valvahle Hints on Shoeing Horses. 

I have my hone shoes made self-sharpen* 
ing by this cheap and simple proeess: — tint, 
put on a very large iron toe oork; split -the 
cork lengthwise in the centre, half an inok 
deep; insert a pieoe of steel as thin •• yon 
wish to have the edge of the cork while usiftg 
the shoe^ the steel being thin and vide enough 
to fonn the point tnd edge when finished up ; 
then weli, sharpen and temper. Prepan Ike 
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]M«t oorks ia ilM flmme way. The oorks should 
ftU be mftde leag, bo ae to be of serTioe afler 
they are wera off iohm. 

My blaekaaiith uset the steel of worn out 
sickle seetions ; about all the prepairatory la- 
bor required is to out imto'strips of the desir- 
ed width and length. New seetions are too 
thiok. If the job is skUlfully done, (if not it 
will be worse than nothing), the iron wearing 
away faster than the steel will keep a sharp 
point or edge just the thickness of the steel • 
Blacksmiths who haye to keep a man waiting 
from hours to a whole day for bis turn to get 
his team into the shop, need not eomplain that 
this way will depriTe them of business ; while 
owners of horses, who haTC much teaming to 
do on frosen ground and icy roads, will soon 
find the saving of blacksmith's bills and many 
days time of teams and drlTsrs going to and 
staying at the shop, will be at item worth 
saTittg, while the additional comfort, safety 
and efficieney of the horses will be abote 
price. 

The annoyance and danger from snowballs 
ia horse shoes may be greatly lessened by 
haTing the inner edge of the shoe bcTcled out- 
wardly, at an angle of about forty-five de- 
grees. Shaped in this way the shoe does not 
hold the ball. • W, P. Uudbbwood. 



The leenemlcal Feeiing of BCeck. 

SniTom FAmMBB:— I would like information, 
through your Taluable Journal, upon the fol* 
Uwiog subjects, which I have not seen no- 
ticed in your paper : --How shall we feed most 
economically diiTerent qualities of fodder to 
oir stock? I have timothy, clover, marsh 
hsy, and straw ; the timothy and doTcr, of 
course, they eat well, but when I throw in a 
fod'lering of straw or marsh hay, I find they 
will not'touch it until they get very hungry ; 
hence the dilemma. How shall I bring in my 
marBh hay and straw, and yet have my cattle 
come out in the spring in something more then 
a living condition 7 K. F. Ellis. 

Dattow. Jim. n» 1SS4. 

[ I he ahovo question has already been an- 
swered in perl by some ef our correspondents, 



but a ftirther word may be added. Ton will 
succeed best by feeding the different kinds of J; 
fodder on alternate days, and by making the 
poorer sorts as palatable as possible by the 
aid of brine, sprinkled shorts, &o. Or you 
may treat your stock to the plainer and poor- 
er diet first at each feeding, giving out the 
better kinds as dessert — Edftoe.] 



Stretches In Sheep-Remedjr. 



Editor Famcbb:^! noticed in the Feb. No. 
of the Fabmbb an article inquiring for a 
remedy for the suretches in sheep. Your an- 
swer to the enquiry of "J. p." as to the cause, 
is correct to the letter. It is caused by a long 
oontinuance of dry feed, without anything of 
a vegetable nature to regulate the bowels. 
Who ever saw a case of stretches when sheep 
were at grass 7 

I have loet more or less sheep by this dis- [, 
ease, annually, since I have kept sheep, which 
has been ten or twelve years. I have studied 
much upon this matter for a remedy, and have 
at length found one by experiment. 

I had three eases of it this winter, and have 
cured them all promptly and with trifling 
trouble to myself or the sheep. 

When I find a sheep stretching, I take a 
bottle with a small neck, put in three table- 
spoonfuls of castor oil, warmed so that it will 
run freely, take the sheep between my knees, 
insert the bottle into the side of the mouth, 
and the contents are soon down the neck, 
without any resistance on the part Of the 
sheep. It has in no case physicked the sheep 
at all, but its soothing and healing and laxa- 
tive properties aid nature in restoring tl>e 
bowels to a healthy condition. T. Hall. 
» 
Calvei-WarCs and Bleating. 

* Hn. EotTOB : — My calves have been troub- 
led with a white warty excrescence about the 
eyes and also along the beck, although they 
are In good oondition otherwise; also several 
of them with blonting. Some of my neigh- 
bors have lost calves by bloAting this winter. 
They think the cause is eating chaif. Will 
you, or some of year eorreppondents. give the 
causu of both oomplaints, and alpo the cure? 
WiL H. McUin. 
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Boiie «f tlM Brlttih Breeds ft 

2^^ K4>. II.— VH* feOOTBDOWKS. 

Next after t1i« LeicesterR, which breed we 
brieflj disciissedin a recent number, the Bouth 
Downs are probably the most popular breed 
of sheep in Qreat^Britain. They derive their 
name from the "South Downs," a range of 
chalky hills or downs some sixty miles in 
length and five miles in breadth, in rather Uie 
southern part of Ilngland, where the bfreed, 
now BO much improyed, originated. 

These hills are clothed with an herbage, 
short »nd finOi but particularly well aiapted 
to the keeping of s]^eep ; while on either side 
there is « fine tract of arable lands, on which 
may bt produced any xequired amount 0/ food 
for the winter months. Conseqnontly great 
numbers — the number is scarcely less than a 
million at this date — have occupied tl^ese 
downs from the earliest known times. Mr. 
Ellman, of Glynde, who was, perhaps, the 
first distinguished improver of this breed, de- 
scribes the South Downs, at the date of his 
first efforts (1782), as being '<of a small size, 
and.far from possessing a good shape, lt>Dg and 
thSn in the neek, ^igh on the shoulders, low 
behind, high on the loinSj down on the runps, 
the t«(il set oh^ti^ry low, almost perpendicular 



from the hip bones, sharp on th« baok, IIm 
ribs flat) not bowing, narrow in the fore quar- 
ters, good in (he leg, although having a Urge 
bone." 

They have always been rather noted for tte 
good quality of their mutton, but it was nei 
until after feooM years that the w«igl^ mm 
brought ufi to a standard higher than aboni 
1'2 to 18 tt>s.. per quarter, and they were rarely 
fattened before they had reaehed the age of 
four or five years. Nolt their mutton is reck- 
oned tht; first \n value^ fetching, as we fr»- 
qu^ntly observed^ in the great mturket at Len- 
don, one to two cents more per ponnd than 
that of any other breed; they are fitted fd# 
the butcher at from fifteen months to two 
years of age ; and the weight has been in- 
creased to 16 to 23 lbs. per quarter. Indeed 
it is not very uncommon, on special occasions 
— as at the Christmas show — to make them 
weigh 40 to 60 li)s. per quarter. 

The qualitj^ and weight of the fleece has 
also improved. Formerly it averaged but two 
lbs. per head ; now it ranges from 8 to even fi 
lbs.; the heavier fleeces beioy produced on the 
lower grasing lands. The staple is short, as 
compart withf thfttdeadlaf^^retd of long- 
wooled efieep, tiie > Leieeeter, and the fibrr, 
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though considerably finer lh*ii thai of Uio 
LoiooBter, has almost twice the diameter of 
the Silesian, Siixonj, and enperior Spanish 
Merino. 

The characteristic mark of the South Downs 
which enables the novice to distinguish them 
in a moment from other breeds, is the hornless 
brown head. Indeed it is not uncommon for 
them to be entirely black, though this is not 
regarded as a desirable mark, and they have 
accordingly been bred with a view to rid them 
of that disposition to work back to what is 
thought, by some, to have been the original 
color. 



Aooording to Mr« Bllman,' «* the head should 
be neither too leag nor too sborti the lip thin, 
the neck of mediom length, but thin next the 
hesd and tapering towards the shoulders. A 
lonff, thin neck denotes delicacy. The breast 
aksnld be wide and deep, projecting forwar4 
before the fore-legs; this indicates a good 
oonstitntion and a disposition to feed. Xhf 
ohoulders should not be too wide between the 
plate bones, but on a IstsI with the chine; if 
the sh«nlder blades are wide on the top, the 
animal generally droops behind the shoulders. 
The chine should be low and straight from the 
shonlders to the tail; the ribs should prciiect 
horixoBtally from the ohine, for the animal 
will then lay its OMat on the prime parts ; the 
sides high and parallel ; the rump long an4 
broad ; the tall set on high, and nearly on i 
' loTol with the chine; the hips wide; the ribs 
oivQular and barrel-shaped; the legs neither 
Tcry long nor very short; the bones nuKiert 
aielyjlne.'^ These points are still approTe4 
by the best breeders. ; 

It is only within a few years that the South 
Downs were first introducod into this coun- 
try, yet they are in many parts already very 
popular — especially in the neighborhood of 
great cities— on account of the superior qual- 
ity of the mutton. They have also hardiness 
to recommend them ; on which account the^ 
are likely to grow in favor with such person^ 
as will not give to the more tender breeds the 
. care they require. They may be advanta^ 



geously crossed with the Cotswolds and also 
with the MerinoM, to whloh last named sheep 
they giTO greater weight, an improved quality 
of mutton, and a capaoity for being sooner 
developed. 

The illustration on the preceding page, ao- 
oording to Hon. J. H. Klippart) Sec. of the Ohio 
State Board of Agrieidtuie, presents a oor- 
reot portrait of "Archbishop," a very per- 
fect specimen of the breed, imported from 
Ragland by Samuel Thome, of Thomdale^ 
New York, at th0 purchase cost of ^1250. 
He was bred by that famous breeder of South 
Downs, Mr. Jonas Webb, of Babraham, and 
won the first priie at the Boyal 8xhfUtion in 
1660. A beautifinl sheep, swnly. 



ThatBllfle. 

Ma. £DXTon:^-;[f the stiile referred to in 
the January Mo., was oauaed by heftvj draw- 
ing or running, lei the bensi rati; givo U- 
unntations, and a Ug hi dose. of medirina If 
aiill lane, and no iniaouaatioii appeu% -ofe 
the following liniaMni:-^li]iaeod oil, 1 pint; 
chlorie ether, 1 ounee; <^1 of eedari ona»half 
ounce. Mix and apply to- the shooMei^ night 
and morning* 

If it is caused by other means, it would 
take some time and space to g!%e dIreeClons 
and treatment. Jaxxs H. Qould. 



Swine w n u of ne Mrt Breels. 



KDitoa WiBSOMCf Fabw >^l h«re Jiowd, of lete» oob- 
sidorable talk aboat the Lefoester breed of bogi. Bave 
never (eeii a ap^ffitien, and wo&M be slad of iateustidn 
as to the ^nalitiesi which rf commend them; also of yoor 
optnlon «fl to the beel bfreedi fbr thia part •f tb« edeatry. 

MixpBSLL, Iowa. P.L.G&KSN. 

The Leicester pig, as we understand it^ is 
an offshoot of the original Lincolnshire hog, 
and is not confined to Leicestershire, but found 
in several of the midland counties of Eng- 
land. It is a favorite in Leicestershire, how- 
ever, and probably owes its jiame to that cir- 
cumstance. The qualities which especially 
recommend it are a thick, compact, broad- 
chested, well made form, fineness of flesii, 
early maturity, lightness of offal, and largo- 
ness of frame. Colyr white. 

So far as our observation is a criterion, it 
has given good satisfaction in this country. 
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THE LEICESTER BOW. 

The abeTe out iUoBtimteB some of ih« points wooden landsides. 
and general appearance. For breeding pare, 
it is oar impression that it may be a more 
yalaable hog than the Suffolk, whioh, though 
good what there is of it, is rather small. Pos- 
sibly a cross of these two breeds woold giTe 
us an animal superior to either. 

In answer to your last inquiry, we are 
prompt to say that abont the most profitable 
hog of which we haye positive knowledge, is 
a cross between the Suffolk and the Berkshire. 
This gives us a good quality of ilesh, early 
maturity, easy fattening, good form, large 
•Ite^ and an excellent breeder. 



THE BEE-KEEPER, 

BeehiTM Again* 

JSn. Fabmbb:--! am not tn the habit of puff- 
ing for any beehiye vendor, or parroting their 
langaage, but can speak what I do know and 
testify to what I have seen. The gentleman 
in the January No., in his broadside, says 
that all the movable comb guides are about 
alike, and the working of the bees in them 
the same. This, as his conclusion, convinces 
me that he, like every other passionate rea- 
soner against modern improvements, is con- 
demniDg a principle in science because he 
has failed in learning his lesson. 

Now, to say that the old system of bee keep- 
ing cannot be improved would be proclaiming 
an anomaly to the world, and I would recom- 
mend to all such to uke the back track for 
the days ** when this old hat was new/' and of 



I have tried several kinds 
of movable combs. I don't expect to snoeeed 
the first time. Movable combs have only just 
been introduced. Apiarians themselves dis- 
agreee, and nothing but a dispassionate, thor- 
ough investigation will decide. 

I have used, this past season, what is known 
as the K. P. Kidder movable comb hive. I, 
however, used a little different guide. The 
Kidder hive is a double hive, having a dead 
air space all around, and as a moth proof hive 
it has no equal. I have nine of them In my 
cellar, with bees in them, the caps and honey 
boxes removed, and Mr. Shaw or any man 
can see what I call perfection. But one in 
the nine has any irregularities. Now this I 
call good, and still there is chance for im- 
provement. 

Now, if Mr. Shaw or any other bee keeper 
wishes to visit me and see for himself, he will 
be courteously received ; or if my ezperionoe 
is worth anything, they are welcome to it. 

If space is permitted in your next, I will 

describe the Kidder hive. And further, I 

would suggest that we call, at the eartiest 

possible hour, a Bee Keepers' Convention, to 

be held at Madison while the Legislature is 

in session. It would be a source of great 

benefit to bee keepers at large. 

Jam, BiTLLABn. 
KTANtnui, Wtf. 

Rbmasks. — If we know the Kidder hive to 

be the best, it might be thought advisable to 

advertise it gratis; but, inasmuch as wo are 

without this positive knowledge, we propose 
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to iBAke 3fr. K^ like aU other pfttentees, ad- 
T«rttoe fti Mb own expense. It if now too late 
to oaU tlie Gonyention for thie aeesion of the 
Legislature.— Editoe. 

THE POULTERER. 




Chlekm HatailBK. 

How naturally does the appetite of tlie ciyil- 
ixed man seem to be set for eggs in the spring 
of the year ! No other dish will supply the 
place of thiS| and the table that is without it, 
though loaded with ererything else, is sadly 
deficient. Then why not gire a little more 
attention to ohioken-raising ? 

Now is the time when the hen usually takes 
it into her head to setj and we would simply 
urge that she be provided with reasonably 
good facilities — a clean, quiet nest, with straw, 
and sach good, freth eggs as she can conyen- 
iently coTcr, and will be likely to hatch. 

In three weeks the clucks will make, their 
appearance, and then a little pains should be 
taken to prevent their being tolled off into 
the wet grass. It is n^uch better to provide a 
coop for the hen, and a plenty of crnmbe and 
water for both her and herbrood. The clicks 
will do better, and the garden will be the 
gainer. 

Reinember that, early hatched ohipkepe are 
the most profitable. 



THE HORTICULTURIST. 

A. G. BAMfOBD,.... .00BB18PONDING KDITOK. 



Ustef HartjPewi. 

WaiBWAnBt Wthm 2» esse 
A. G. UAirpoaD :— Knowing that von mf informed in 
nfertnM to the vnrlMiM of fmilt Wt ndapled to Wi«- 
conain, I write, aaking yonr ndTioe Mtotli«T»ri«tle«MMl 
niunber of each of ttanaard pear* of a Uit of 100. 

Yonn tralj, 0. M. OLARK. 

UBT Of HAKDT PBAXS FOB WISOOKBIK, IB OMDMM> 

or BIPBVI2I0. 

1. Doyenne d'Ete. 

2. Osband's Summer. 

3. Beurre Giffard. 

4. Tyson. 
6. Bnifum. 

6. Seckel. 

7. Flemish Beauty. 

8. Stevens' Genessee. 

9. Swan's Orange, (Onondaga.) 

10. Urbaniste. 

11. White Doyenhe. 

12. Sheldon. 

18. Oswego Beurre. 

14. Winter Nelis. 

16. Gloat Moroeau. 

16. Pound. 
Brief Notet on the above which may wrve to aid 

omr tomtpandmV amd otktr9 m iimHi^ am- 

leeUon: 

Nos. 1 and 2 are rather small, but handsome 
and good. No. 8 ripene with 2, is larger and 
very ezoellenty tree a straggling grower. 

No. 4 is of goojd sice, handsome and fine fla- 
vor, tree vigorous, rather slow in bearing aa 
standard, grows well and bears well en quinee. 
Nos. 5 and 7 are extremely har^y and. should 
be planted most largely. No. 7 is large, 
showy and fine, has more generally sucoeeded 
in the Northwest than any other one variety. 
Both are very productive. 

No. 6 is quite small, exceedingly rich, and 
indispensable in the smallest ooUection ; tree 
slow, but handsome, erect grower, bears young 
and is very productive, much improved by 
high culture. 

Nos. 8 and 9 are both large and liandsome ; 
trees good growers and productive. No. 8 is 
rather inclined to roi at the core. No. 9 is 
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aomewkat in^lintd to Wf bl la the brsao^es, 
Mldom •:iUi)<U OTW the entire tree ; an earl j 
bearer. 

No. 10 ie a riender fpnnrvt and late in oom- 
ing hito bearing; frnit fine. 

Ko 11 ie well known, in lome looalitiei is 
Bubject to oraekiag; where it is not should be 
planted largely ; it uniformly did well with 
M at ffaukesha, and geoerally does through- 
oat the West; at Milwaukee it has lately 
eraoked badly. 

Ko. 12 is large, rioh, excellent, and will be- 
oome Tory popular when better known. 

No. 18 is an early bearer and Tery produe- 
tiye, blossom buds more hardy than many ya- 
rieties. Variable in quality, esteemed by us 
and others at Waukesha, inferior grown about 
Milwaukee ; needs high oulture. 

Nos. 14 and 15 are fine early winter rarie- 
ties. The first is eyerywhere a fayorite, i|ne 
grained, buttery, melting, rich, an early bear- 
er and produotiye ; tree a slender, straggling 
grower, not popular with nurserymen and 
seldom giyes satisfaction to purohasers not 
^aoqnainted with its habit of growth. No. 16 
is preferred on quinoe root. 

No. 16 is a fine winter cooking pear, yery 
large, firm, easily kept^ tree yigorous and pro- 
duotiye. 

Bather mdre Uhder, hut gtfu^raOi^ t/itt^4din^ in 
tiMbte hatUakt. 

1. Madeline. 

2. Bloodgood. 

8. Dearborn's Seedling. 

4. Rostiezer. 

6. Belle Lucratiye. 

6. Louis Bon of Jersey. 

7. Duchess of Angouleme. 

8. Beurre d'Anjou. 

9. Vicar of Wakefield. 

Bti^ NoUb oh the ahone. 

No. 1 is a fine grower and produotiye, juicy 

and melting, of agreeable flayor, ripening 

Irlth No. 1 of first list, but not eqnal to it in 

quality; rather incline^ to blight in moist 

I rich soils, 



No. 2 iri tirialle, o^tto i^h tnd^fih«,t^M^ 
onriehdltsoiW. 

No. a— An eicellent HttM pear, hMdidihli, 
ereot grower, bears young. 
"Vb, t \i scarcely equairedl>y any eatif peaf, 
occupying the same relatlye position to the 
summer yarieties as the Seckel dees to those 
of autumn. Strong, irregular grower. 

No. 6— A little yarlable in quality, gener- 
ally excellent ; does best on warm, rich soil, 
when in perfection Is scarcely excelled by any 
other autumn pear. Perhaps this and No. 8 
should haye been placed in the first list 

No. 6 — One of the most popular market sorts 
— ^tree yigorous and exceedingly produotiye ; 
firuit is beet when grown on quince. 

No. 7 is the largest dessert pear. Like the 
preceding does best on quince ; fhiit buds li- 
able to injury in seyere winters, in fayorable 
seasons yery produotiye. 

No. 8 — Large, rich, excellent fruit uniform- 
ly perfect ; good bearer. 

No. 9 — ^Vigorous and produoUye. Like No. 
7 blossom buds are liable to injury in seyere 
winters, and like it preferred on quinoe ; firuit 
always fine for cooking, and when well grown 
and properly ripened, a good dessert fruit. 

We should be inclined to try the Howell, a 
fine autunm pear, yerjr uniform and handsome^ 
new and unproyen in Wisconsin, as far as we 
know ; and could not easily consent to omit 
the Bartlett, though one of the most tender, 
it bears so young, so large, handsome and ex- 
cellent. A. 6. HANronn. 

GOttllBW, 0. 



low to plant Offa^ci. 



Select a deep, rich, dry, oalear^outo loam, 
With porous subsoil, in a sitnation ei^oying, 
if practicable, an eastward or southern ex- 
poetyre. A grayelly hillside, Isctng (he soufh- 
east, is the best location. Trench to the depth 
of tiro or three feet; throw in well pulyerised 
earth up to the leyel at which the tooiB of 
the yine are to be placed, and also about the 
MOte in planting, a fine, rioh, friable mold. 

The hole should be large enough to reoeiTn 
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tk« viloU 

ftl Ibtir B«taMI pMitkil MidoMtAilljrillis 
«1»«H ftbovi OifK Mik AlMlHBd, pMkiftg H 
dowB firmly and oloMly, leaTing no ip«M on* 
fiUtfL Bfoad up » little on ihit snflMi^ bo 
fthfti wlioA the oarib MtUip it will aim alope 
Ik liitlo downwaid from ikt alom, and nmlob 
with eoarao liUor. 

. 1/ tha Boil is not asflSoioBUj moitt, or if tho 
Tine if noi f roah from the eavU, it will be well 
after the plantiaf is.nearly eompletedylo pour 
on a little water. 

The ^fter management will be giren in sub- 
sequent numbers. 



PrMi tnwmm^f m IMilly* 

J. J. Thomas says:— << No two persons would 
agree on the number of ftrnit trees required to 
keep up a good supply of fruit for a family of 
medium sixe. With any ordinary number, 
some seasons would eause a deficiency, and 
oihem oeeasion a largo surplus. Good or bad 
euUlTation would also make a dlff^ence of 
ftmr fold. 

**tte following may, howerer, be regarded 
aa m Ml arerage, taking all etroumstanoes 
into aecount, in eonnecUon with go6d man- 
agement, and will fireqnently aflbrd a large 
snrplos: 

>•#• sippto treat, wllii a fysU ahate of long 



SttPeMTlreea. 
12Peaehtir«ee. 
12 Cheery tnea. 
lOPlom trees. 
6 Apricots. 

4 Nectarines. 

5 Quii^oes. 

4 Grape Tines. 
SOGurrant bushes. 
\6 Raspberry busheo. 

6 Square rode of Btrawbenles." 

For Wisconsin we would inonase t^ num- 
ber of apples and phiu% ledaee the peaebes 
to 6 m 10, and lairgely inoraaso Ihe ssull 
fmits. In view of tha method of pnserving 
fhiita teah for winter use and for aeaeens erf 
i!iilnr% should net fori at all eoaeaned abant 
dhpieing of any anrplua. A. G. H. 



BY J. C. PLCWn. 

XJie seed, the life-giting germ of the Tege- 
table kingdom, in its origin is, like the same 
principle in animal lifoi a wonderful phenom- 
enon, Toiled in a mystery we may not fathom; 
but the laws goTerniqg its doTelopment are, 
happily, open to our inTestigatiens, and (he 
rules of germination are so well defined that 
they may well claim science. 

The seed is a history, with its soTeral chap- 
ters, Terses, and periods. 

A whole summer's work of formation, a 
real new creation is wrapped up in the tiny 
grain, which the sun and dews of summer 
may dcTelop into a beautiful herb, ''like the 
grain of mustard seed, when it is sown it be- 
oometh a tree so that the birds of the air come 
and lodge in the branches thereof.*' Or it 
may be the germ of the lofty pine, with its 
centuries of beauty and useftilness. 

The philosophical importance of the seed is 
well expressed in the words of one writer as 
« the beginning and end of all Tegetation." 

The seed proper is a Tery small afl^dr, that 
the prick of a pin might destroy forsTer, but 
when snugly wrapped in Its glutinous peri- 
carp, with its large per oent. of carbon, and 
often enetosed in an almost imperrious shell, 
and all well dried, it may retain its Titality 
Ibr years, or eToa oenturies, as food fbr ani- 
mal lift, or to TOgetate in other localitieo. 

FiloMy and Tmtiny are matters of great in- 
tettit to the planter. The age at which Uie 
Taviotts seeds lose their Titality, if properly 
kept, ie often approximately shown, but oan- 
not be relied upon as OTidenoe of growing 
power. Still, mooh diflSsrenoe doesezisiin 
their natiTo power to retain Titality, and this 
diiferenoe is in CsTor of tlioee speeiee oontain- 
ing the most gluten, and against those of an 
oily and legominons nature, of whioh the 
wheat represents the* former olass, and the 
bean tha latter. 

Teeiiag should always be resorted to in the 
ease of donbtlnl seeds, and oan easily be done 
by *' forolng." The common hotbed is an ex- 
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oelltnt pUo« for this operation, in carefal 
bands, but a siioplo and safe way is to place 
the seeds a few moments, — ^more or less ac- 
cording to tbe natnre of tbe seed — ^fn warm 
water, enough to soften tbe shell, then in the 
middle of a bag of moist bran, bung in a 
warm room, kept at a uniform temperature. 
Sprouting or decay will soon take place, and 
seeds can thus be tested in a few hours which 
require days or weeks after outdoor planting 
to decide upon their Yalne. 

A fair test of this sort would often save the 
seedsman from the suspicion of dishonesty, 
or justly condemn him ; besides the inevitable 
profit and aatisfaction to the planter. 

In two ways people fail in testing : — first, 
in soaking too long, and, secondly, in allow- 
ing them to dry during the process. 

The seed contains a larger per cent, of car- 
bon than any other part of the plant, which 
it must part with before yegetation can pro- 
ceed, therefore rolling in limo has been rec- 
ODunended, and successfully practioed, to hast- 
en the growth of old and doubtful seeds. But 
moisture and heat are the great agents. in 
promoting growth. 

The amount of soaking and degree of tem- 
perature which seeds bear depends so much 
upon the apecies that no specific rule can be 
giyen, but it is well known that the onion can 
be made to sprout by a single Immersion in 
hot water. On the other hand the Robinia, 
or loeuet tribe, require immersion in boiling 
water, followed by hours of soaking, to grow 
Uiem at all the first year of pla&ting«*~et)ui> 
▼alent to a whole year's moisture and boat 
and cold. The Gledit8chia,or honey locoat^ 
wiU bear boiling water (212'' Fahr.)forfiTe 
minutes, and leit to cool oTor night 
' There is groat difference in the temperature 
at which seeds will vegetate. The ohiokweed 
will grow at a temperature little abOTO frees- 
ing, and is, consequently, one of the earliest 
of troublesome weeds in the garden and nur* 
sery, while- purslane requires a higher tem- 
perature, and does not become troublesome 
until the midsnmmer days. 



To tUs pHUeipWwe an luctly 
fior tke niMOMioB or plnnta mod tmw^nwldmk 
dotho ow fieldnffhun AaMy tptinv to iho Aimim 
of autumn. 

JSatfy maMiinfft so nndk dosired by gaTden- 
ers, is intimately connected with the ylUHty 
of the seed. 'While it is neeessary to hurto 
well ripened, plump seeds for long keeping 
and the mo^t tigorout growth, yet fbr earlj 
forcing and quick maturity, the immatnre or 
partially shrunken or aged seed may bo more 
Talnable. 

The principle inyolyed is, that aged or im- 
mature seeds, wanting in yitality, though they 
require *a groaloc beat find mom eren temper- 
ature to grow, will sooner expend their yital- 
ity, and, therefore, the sooner mature. Henee 
the remark of an old farmer that '* two or 
three years old seed com will ripen two weeks 
earlier than fresh, yearling seeds." 

Upon this principle, in oonnoction with the 
well known plan of selecting the earliest 
ripening fruits of the season, and from epeci*' 
mens grown on warm, quick adls^ greai ad- 
yancement o4n be made in the direction of 
early opening grains and yegetables, as well 
as fruity and, flowers, and is well worth the 
most perseyering experiments in detalL 

Improvmnmt and i>e'jr«i«iu^{«fi.— •Soeda always 
reproduce their species, but not always their 
variety. The almost endless sueoeesion of 
varieties continually being prodoced in fhiits 
and flowers, form one of the most interesting 
themes for the student of Nature. The pro- 
lific source of new varieties is the well known 
process of fructification by the pollen from 
another variety, and so well understood is 
this theory and practice, that, under caiefal 
management, artificial production of now va- 
rieties occasionally yresnlte in a really valua- 
ble acquisition. 

But the great inatniBiaiit in prodaoing neir 
varieties lies iaihoinaeotworldi with its ever 
buy wiflgs flitilng>from flower to flower, and 
as the least yalnahle vaBioCieB pio«bico the 
most vigoMna bloom, as a rale, the addition 
of improved varieties ia necessarily the w/iak 
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•f 4h«lMfMto is to fttanii»t]nfar«riglBal 
iplMa««, M Banifcstod in Um aiittoriij of 
fruit, Mid TMgK tliMnj diumetor «f 4iMb 
OMSflioBAUy m jum inaUij is prodnotd bj 
what ii t«nii«d » *< ipori ''— » cUpftrtnre from 
tlio ordinary itylo of tho pUnt, for good or 
0¥il, bmt not irooeoble to any of tho knoirn 
1b>wb of gonorotioB— ofton totj Tolnablfv bnt 
o&nnot bo roliod vpon to prodnoo ito poenliar- 
itios by lood. 

Notwithstonding tho groat interest ottochod 
to this sabjeot of new Tarieties, I think the 
groat Held of inquiry and entorpriso shonld 
bo to innprove the varietieM now in hmd. 

As few can mine the original gold, and the 
larger share of real wealth is produced by 
using judiciously that on hand, in deyeloping 
the general resources of the State, so the great 
aim of tho farmer should be the highest de- 
Telopment of the agricultural resources of his 
farm. 

The best of care in the improyement of the 
soil, cultiyation of the crop, and selection of 
seed will do wonders toward the improyement 
of the yarieties of those plants which find a 
congenial home in our latitude. 

The opposite of this course-^that is, a system 
of gradual . impoTorishmont of the soil, rob- 
bing it of those olemonts neoossary to a high 
stf^to of tegetaiion, stonring tho crop with 
shallow, poor cultiyation, and the attendant 
weodq, the nogUgenoe in soleoting good seed 
and taUng the right and best time to plant — 
aU those oauoea oporato to prodnoo the rapid 
degeneration of Uhe best yarieties possible to 
boprodnoed. 

GUmatie influences are a groat oonsidora* 
tion, but are not entirely at fault in tho oom* 
mon dotorioratioB of yarUtioa. t 



Wash for Apple Trsxs.-^I haye tried the 
washing of apple trees with a wash made of 
sal soda, as recommended in the Wisconsin 
FABMn/and it has giyen* me entire satisfac* 
tion. Wx.Poitw.1.. 

BlMIWAV, Wit. ^ ' 




Trees with a Pleity of Boots. 

If you want fruit trees that will bo likely 
to liyo and flourish, the first thing to be oon* 
sidorod, after yarieiy, is form of tree and 
charaotor of rooto. Low heads, and flbioas 
roots in proftision— let this be youK demand 
when you go to tho nursery. 

The aboye out will illustrato what wo moan 
better than a whole page of description in 
words. 

tawayf ling Falfh of an Kxperteaeed Orduirilst. 

Ed. Fakjieb: — It may seem to you that I 
haye not faith enough in the success of fruit 
growing in this State. So far as relates to 
our ability to grow the apple, it is unwayer- 
ing, and neyer was more so than immediately 
after the hard winters, when I saw that cer- 
tain yarieties came through uninjured. 

My orchard of apples for healthiness and 
thriftiness will compare fayorably with the 
best in the East, and produced last season 110 
barrels of fruit. I hope, before long, to be 
able to giye yon the result of the trial here of 
a few sorts that haye proyed the most yalua- 
ble and profitable — orchard trees which I 
think haye not that prominence among Wis- 
consin cultiyators which their good qualities 
of tree and fruit entitle them to. 

A. G. tt'TTLB. 

Bababoo, Wii. 

[Thank you, fHead Tuitle^ thai'a just what 
we want. * Your communication will appear 
in next No.-*-Bditor.] 
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Full and oomplete plfths for the farm, gar- 
den and orchard abonldbe blocked out for the 
season, while the April ihowen and sunshine 
are fitting the tatth for the new creation of 
vegetable life. 

About the first work is ilie^preparation of 

TEB BOTBED AXD OOLD FEAMBS. 

It might be superflMut to desoribe the oon- 
stmotion of these now every-day affairs, 
which we so fuUj detforibed in the April No. 
of last year, and suffice it to say, do not neg- 
lect these important preliminaries to a good 
garden, in some of the many ways of starting 
early plants of salads, tomatoes, poppers, cab- 
bage, ftc, &0., not forgetting some annuals 
for early Ueomiag flowers. Prom the ooBtly 
glass stvuoture, down to the box in the win- 
dow, all will pay, if prudently and fttithftilly 
managed. 

For all out door ftsmes some eevTenlent 
oorering should be at hand against the cool 
and Arosty night air. Blankets, sacks, and 
mats are yariously used, but, for oxtensiTO 
open^tions, " straw frames " of the sise of the 
sash to be coyered are easily construoted, by 
taking two inch wide strips, out from inch 
boards; nail laths upon the edges of these 
strips, six Inches to one foot apart; turn oyer 
and fill with straw or hay, eyenly and snugly 
arranged ; then nail on corresponding laths 
opposite; bind the laths together in the mid- 
die with cord or wire, and you haye a cheap, 
yet durable and rery efficient coyering for 
either hot or cold frames, and we thank Mr. 
Sanders, of Chicago, for the idea. 

PUm for the &ar(fen.^Not six by ten feet 
beds, little squares, circles or sepentines, nei« 
ther rowing yegetables at right angles, with 
fruit shrubs, trees, &c., but eyery thing in par- 
allels, with the yiew of performing three- 
fourths of the labor of oultiyation with the 
horte-ho% eultivator, hand wheel-hoe, or rake. 
Row standard trees 10 to 20 feet| dwarfs 6 to 
10^ shmbB 4 to 0» yegetables mostly 1 to S feet 
One-lisurth the labor usually bestowed upon a 
kitohen upon the usual plan, will und«r this 



ifttAtefrMu«tke«HMamAtnt. lio*-«#-a^ 
plWUa tofllij gaadsM, of MUM 
hlghfaibsrlim4s,.it Mali mf ^ 
BSit of fawsMv'BgardeMi auii wImu oauoe ttied 
Witi the ose of laboMayteffioolsf fh^y wmM 
BTfer 00 ba«k to the old way. Plow the g^v^ 
den ix nnrrow lands, and as wanted for freak 
pkatings, from early to laAe{ drag or «ake 
down smooth; .use the hand Bftriter, er gar- 
den line and long board to toake the driller 
Coyer all seeds with fine, flresh earth. 

If possible) subsoil the garden ; it will pay 
ten times the cost. The strawberry plat| es- 
peoially, should be so planted as to admit of 
thorough cttlUyation. Bows three or four feet 
apart, with one to two feet between the plants, 
as before mentioned, will admit of horse work 
during the early summer, when the plants do 
not coyer the ground, and in this way they 
are as easily grown as peas. Plant in a moist 
time, from middle of this to middle of next 
month. 

The first planting out should be roots for 
seed, also cabbage, onions, and salads for early 
use. 

CSofif and Cuttingi for grafting and other 
propagation can still be made, if done before 
the buds start All cuttings should be put In 
moist earth or sand, and planted early. Cut- 
tings of all kinds should be planted mostly 
fmder ground. Those plandng willow will do 
well to read directions in March Ho. of last 
year. 

Orapt Fifiea should not be pruned at tiiii 
time; wait until the leayes are well out— and 
the same with the orchard. Ihver prwnewhrn 
the tree hleede. Do not take tVe useless trouble 
of digging great holes to fill up with «all 
manMerof dead things," for the gvnpe vine; 
it thriyes beet upon yery dry, grayeUy hill* 
sides, or the eqniyalent, a deeply iieaeked, 
well drained subsoiL If you cannot secure 
this, then raise a mouad or ridge as the Aitors 
heme of Ahe vine. 

Qruftmg will be in order as soon as the se- 
vere fkeesiog is past Begin it early, with 
the stone truiiM first. Grafting wax should 
not be so greasy as to kill the oien, as ie oOen 
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lie eiaiti. ' Ktsiiilfie csi^Mljr fof tht eggs of 
Ei6'6fcUlrpnkr trit>e tliat will sdon swarm in 
ay^Adkbn yoiir fhitt tMes. tlioy maybe 
dtitiid !Yi '^Ihtots kted rings on the small wood; 
Hi Mi<y tiiiirn. The last of tlits month is the 
itne to commence washing with some canstic 
rash fT^Yeriil times, to destroy bark lice. It 
ti^n be done, if it it done. Gnt off all the top 
ron cannot afford to thoronghly wash with a 
(ood strong lye or lime wash. Two parts lye 
iirong enough to bear an egg, reduced by ad- 
lition of one part water, is about right; bat 
Jis addition ot good lime to make the wash of 
h light color will render the operation more 
lore. 

Commence planting fruit and ornamental 
kfeee of all kinds early. Ten foot CTergreens, 
Coor inches in diameter a( the ground, which 
we remoTcd early last spring, did finely. If 
you receiye trees badly dried or shriTeUed^ 
bnry them ail under in moist soil ten days or 
io^ bring up and plant in a moist time and cut 
back ecTerely. 

On the subject of tree^planiing, we would 
repeat these *' golden hints" which wo Air- 
Biehed at this time last year. J. G. P. 



Wine riant. 

Under this name we learn that large quan- 
tities of Rhubarb or Pie Plant are sold in 
Wisconsin by trayeling dealers. Bxtraordi- 
nary stories Hre told of great yields and quick 
returns. Under the belief that they are get- 
ting something new, large prices are paid, 
much beyond the charge of any regular nur- 
seryman. 

Rhubarb wine is no new thing ; the late B. 
P. Gaboon made it for a number of years Arom 
his seedling. Mr. Lewis, his successor, and, 
we belieTC, other parties at Kenosha still man- 
ufacture it on a large scale. That made by 
Mr. Lewis is the best we have met with, and 
might easily be mistaken for grape wine. 
Good Judges baTC been deoelTed by it 

TheUnnwQs JUMbnrb is the best rariety, 
all things considered, Unt both wine and table 
uie. A. G. H. 




PlaalStnwbeniesI 

It is just about as easy to produce this lus- 
cious, wholesome fruit as to grow carrots and 
potatoes ; and, in the yicinity of any market, 
or, if on the railroad, a hundred miles fh>m 
market, they may be made to yield fiye times 
the actual profit. Best yariety for the million, 
Wilson's Albany. 

Deeply spade, andlhoroughly pulyerize the 
soil. If rich, it will need no manure, but 
may still be improyed by the addition of a 
little lime, and — if not too clayey — ashes, well 
mixed. If manure should be needed, use well 
decomposed barnyard, and apply to surfkoe. 
Plant in rows, thirty inches apart. When the 
plants haye coyered the ground, thin out. 
Straw or spent tanbark thinly spread oyer the 
surface preyious to ripening— and the plants 
should not be allowed te btor mnch the first 
year— will keep the berries ftrom the dirt and 
at the same time serre as a mnloh. 



Pluw-TIM Umbaii. 

Mr. JKobt Willan writes os that ^the fMt 
crop in Wankeeha Oe. was a good ene the psal 
season. Plums did eqieeinUy well, thai 
about 20 bushels, and eold Ilnnbards In MU- 
wmnkee as lew as ten shillings perboeM. 
One of my neighbors eoM plunt to the ameuat 
of $76." The plnm seems to be entirely at 
home in Wisconsin, end shovld be planted 
largely. No frait will pay better. 

The Lombard, though not eo deHoalenild 
rich as some othsvv, is a Tory good plum, and 
by reason of its thick skin often seeapes Che 
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earenlio when oilier thinner skinned Tarietiee 
»r« cat off. Hie tree ib » flue Ylgorotii grow- 
er, Tery hardj, ind exceedingly predactiTe, 
fntit medium iUei or ft delioftte Tiolet red ool- 
cr, 0eih yellow^ juicy, good, sweet ilaTor^ ripe 
in August. 

The Lombard originated at IfhiteBborough, 
N> Y^ fh>m a stone receWed from Amsterdam, 
WAS disseminated aa Bleecker s 8oarlet| bj 
whiQh name U is stUt sometimei known, 

A, G. Hakfoed. 



firafUagoa the wilt riam-ChJekor; Jtt, 

He. EoiTom :— Three years ago bst spripg 
I grafted some wild |>lum trees with ciona 
fro in a tree that blossomed rtvj full. The 
oions grew well, atid one tree bore h number 
of quarta last year I should think they were 
a blue gage^ for Ihej kept greeu until they 
were nearly ripe. But the tree that 1 took 
the oicui from dit>d scon ftfter it blossomed^ 

We had a blue plum tree th&t was old enough 
to bear^ but it did not, A friend told me, a 
year ago last spHog, to pound the body of the 
tree in spots enough to break the bark, so that 
the gum would run out. 1 did it^ and last 
year it boro finely. I do not know whether it 
was beeanse of the pouodlngT or its being a 
fruitful season thnt it bore 

J do not know aa you will think it is proper 
work for a woman to graft trees, but I r^oeir- 
ed a two fold benefit; one was improvement 
in health, the other, nice fruit. We have oth- 
er kinds of grafted plums, htit I did not graft 
all of them myRelf. One kind is a reddish 
hrown^ and large, I measured one that was 
&V9 inohes around. They are very ewesi; I 
de not know the name. 

A word now Af ehickory, so much used in 
coffee. Laet spring I saw an advert iaemant 
in the N. V. Tribvnt of chick ory seed at JBliaa* 
8eed Warehouse, Springfield, Masa., for fifteen 
centa an ounce. I wrote for some; it came in 
due timOf and i sowed two beds. I should say 
they werq about Ihree and a half or four feet 
by iweWe^ and X had near two bushels of the 
rooU when dug. The lea?ea look like those 



of the dandelion, only l^rf^ri mi^ ^he rooU 
are white and bUter, about a« long ai pars- 
nips, and from half an inch to twoinchcifl 
thick. I cut the roots fine enough for the oef^ 
fee mill \ dry by the stove, brown and griad 
the same as eofiee^ only it does not require 
near as much heat. It makes coffee without 
putting any other coffee with it. We like it 
beUer than any thing else we have used for 
coffee, except the real berry ^ and think it mgr« 
wholesome than that. One ounce of ieed it 
enough for two or three families, 

JVUAC. WlLOOX, 

Note, — Thank you. W« have no nodotis of 
the sort that you name. Grafting, buddinf, 
and the care of the kitchen and flower gtr- 
dena are all proper, plensant and healthlJl 
occopation*. We would be very glad if more 
ladies woiild thus employ a part of their tiin«. 
— Enirgm, 



Dwarf Apples. 



1u the epring of 1^68 I thought of iettb| 
out a dwarf apple orchard, and wrote to Ell- 
w anger k, Barry, nuraeryTnenatEochester, Nr 
v., for information. In reply to the (^aestion 
whether it would be tafe to plant, as dwarf b, 
Rhode Inland Q?eesiiigi and other leading 
varieties that are tender h^re, they say; 

"We do not know from experience whether 
dwarf stock would increase the hardinefB of 
the TaTieties you name, or not. We know 
that tender sorts can be grown as dwirfs in 
gardens, when they would not stand ia open 
orchardj"* 

^* We could not advise planting dwarf np- 
pies, in your country, for profit, though we 
are flure an orchard would pay. They beir 
at once, and at eight feet apart, you msy put 
over six hundred trees oa an acre. In a imill 
orchard of ours, out some five or six yein, 
some trees produce a bushel, and some not 
o^er a p^ck. Ours are for specimens and not 
for profit." 

The foreman of Mr. Gould's Nurasry, »t 
Beaver Dam, says he thinks dwarf applei a 
perfect sncoeas in Wleoonsin. 

L. L. Faiaoaii4>. 
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EBiUCATIONAL, 



Me. £ditoe :•— Tott are ple9ii«4 U gire us 
in your publination % free iHTiUtion io gok- 
municate our theughts oq Any of Uie variod 
topios prtseuted to us in its pagos ; and be- 
lioTing that this is the w^r to a right end, the 
acoomplishaient of which is the more oertain 
as we beeonie more intimate with the ideas, 
obserTations and experiences of eaeh other, 
we trouble you with our mite, — more especial- 
ly as you are certainly making your periodic- 
al, as it were, a telegraphic wire, and mani- 
festing yourself an honest, intelligent and 
considerate operator. 

There are, we are aware, many conflicting 
opinions abroad respectipg tha character and 
needs of the agricultural population, — some 
asserting that farmers are the reftise of all 
other professions, because that little intelli- 
gence is necessary for the tilling of the soil; 
others assert that more tl^aa ordinary intel- 
ligence is requisite, inasmuch as the knowl- 
edge of chemistry and other sciences is 
necessary to complete success. 

Thai both these statemeats are partially 
trne^ resists attest. But hew to supply the 
nfed this state of things isTeals, is the great 
question at issue. Some belicTe that in Agri- 
cnlt^ral colleges, &c., with their professors of 
CTcry necessary science, direelly teaching and 
elsTatfng the toiling sons of labor, we haye 
thie great desideratum; others think the casS 
is hopeless, and that neither correctiTes nor 
stimulants can ayail to restore the patient 
But w« are persuaded there is a possibility of 
arranging a plan sufficiently comprehensiTS 
and practicable lo ine«t the needs of all — ^a 
plan which would embrace the establishment 
of an Agricultural iDBtitntion in every town- 
ship, ^u organisation for making obserya- 
tibns of facts, experiments, practical discus- 
fiions, scieQtifie instruction, &C., &c., from an 
increaeiagly interested community, and from 
th'e pvofessors of some necessitated central 
receiving and dispensiug Bureau, Uniyersity 



or Cotttga ), thus supplying the local need 
arising ftrom Tsriefy of soil, temperature, &0. f 
We would not attempt to define the precise 
limits of such an institution, but would sug- 
gest whstker some such plan does not reveal 
the only means whereby the agricultural com- 
munity oan be efficiently instructed and ele- 
vated, and agricultural colleges, journals, fte. 
become tally what they would, and what they 
ought to be. GisoiKHATus. 



-'^Cincinnatus,'' like his illus- 
trious predecessor, is entirely sound on the 
main question. It would, undoubtedly, be a 
good thing if the principles of agricultural 
science could be taught by a competent teach- 
er or teachers in every county and town. But 
we must first have the fountain head before 
we can hope for much firom the streams. The 
great agro-educational need (to ooin a word,) 
is one thorough oentrat institution where 
young men who are to be farmers or teachers 
of agricultural science and art may first ac- 
quaint themselves with the established prin- 
ciples of that scienoe and art ' And such an 
institution, we are most happy to say, is about 
to be established in Wisconsin. Let Che friends 
of Industry and of Education rally to its sup- 
port, — Editor. - " 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Some are honest, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, firom expediency; others from 
principle. To the latter only applies the old 
maxim, *<an honest man's the noblest work of 
God," and its true dignity is illustrated, not 
merely in those transactions which attract the 
public attention by their grandeur, but often 
in the very commonplace affairs of life. 

It is related that two farmers having a dis- 
pute as to some land, an action at law was 
commenced to determine it. On the day fixed, 
for the trial, one of them called upon his op- 
ponent to accompany him to court, that each 
might give his own statement of the esse. , 
Ficdinff bis neighbor at work in the field» he* 
said to him: 

"Is ii possible that you have forgotten our 
case to-day?" 

''No/' said he, "I have not forgotten it, but 
I cannot spare the time to go. Ton will be 
there, and I know you to be an honest 
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and will state tbe oaM UMj, and jostiee will 
ba done." 

And BO it proTed; for ilie farmer stated Ms 
neighbor's oUim so clearly tlial the oaase was 
deolded against him, and he returned to in- 
form his opponent that he had gained the 
property. Bach a oharacter is worth more 
than all the wealth of the Indies* 



THE HOME. 



Aa leTecettea to Bprlag. 

Oomo quickly, 0, thon Spring I 
Writ* lova^t Mr AlpbalMt •poii'tb* tod 
In many colored flowers — to preach of Qod, 

Our eTerlMtlof King. 

OI»iM fhrni the roey Sonth, 
In chariot of Inoente and of light. 
BiaaolTe the llD«reriDg enowsthnt gllaten white 

Beneath thy fh^gmnt month. 

Walk aottlr o'er the earth, 
Thon blceaed epirlt of the Kden-tinn: 
Thy breath le like an inceofl* laden cUs>b» 

Glaiping rich bowert of mirth. 

Thy Tlrgfn herald*t her*— 
Tha snowdt^p b»rea her boeom to the geK 
While down her cheek, eo delicately pale^ 

Tricklea a crystal tear. 

The lark naw aoai* Above, 
As if ho felt the iVeedom on his wings, 
WhUe from his heaTen-tnaed thnal tbara riiist 

A charming peal of love. 

The yet unbearded wheat 
Now timidly pnts forth its tender Iskf, 
To drink sweet dews, Ibr Winter, ancient dhief, 

CmwU ot with tottering ftet. 

Taur aorrowa now Inter, 

Te dwellers of dark cities ; Spring is nigh ; 
Bhe bntfaea her garments In a snnaek sky. 
And treads the halls of Uyrrb. 

To Ood nn anthem ainff, 
When forth ye fanrry to f hellelds of Uoom ; 
He lilts the flower*, nod lifts ns ttom the tomb 

To eTprlaattng Spring I 

[Crahbeeb* JotnuriL. 



BVpeNMMa 

Baby! (still HI call thee *• baby,") 

Baby, set adrilt so soon, 
Pwhad right'ont into the daylight 

from the shade of I^Us's new OMKm. 
Hithe", in thy chubby plumpness, 

Seat let mouth and eljiht white te^th. 
Lift thine own oM cradla aover, 

What doat sea there nttdm)aath! 

He Is now enthroned the Monarch, 

Ail the house must bofw to him ; 
** Floy '* must be our little lady, 

Brarrly crash each balyy whim. 
Bae the monanh in hli cradla— 
Bbameftal, yesl to turn th* darling 

From her rfghtinl nest so soon ; 
Just l<ke grsfting battle marches 

Ou to some old nursrry tune I 
Mamma's loTe must do it g-ntly, 

Siiuar-cuat the bitter rill— 
Kwp a plac for Ittle kd/ 

In her heart's warm oradle still. 



from the Sunday eekodl library a graTe trea- 
tise on "baeksliding/' ''My ehild," said he, 
"this is too old for yon; yon oan't make any- 
thing of it'< «I know it) papa,** was the 
artless reply, *'biit I thought I could when I 
took it. 1 thought it would teach me how to 
slide backward." 



19* The Springfield Kepubliean tells ef a 
father who, in the late Iroaty weather, was 
earprieed to ftee his little daughter bring home 



Faith aai KeTereace. 

Strong Bon of God, Immortal Love 
Whom we^ that haTo not seen thy fliofs 
By fftith, and Mth alone, aaibraea^-* 

BelfeTing where we cannot prove-l 

Thon wilt not leare ns in the dnat. 

Thon madest man, be knows not why ; 

Ho thinks ho was not made to die. 
And thoe hasc made him. Thon art Jnst 

Car little systems liaTe their day ; 

Tbey have their day and cease to be. 

They are but broken lights of thee: 
And thon, Lord I art wore than they. 

Wo havo bvt luttb . Wo cannot know. 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And y<>t we trust it comes from thee — 

A b«am in darkness. Lot it gtow I 

[ttsmae. 



BrcBSlBg wMh Tsite. 



It is etrange that with all the time Ameri- 
can women Beetow upon dress, so few know 
how to prepare a simple toilet with taste. To 
be well dressed means, with most, to wear rich 
materials, made up In gorgeous stylcL ana 
With all the usual acoessorles of lace and jew- 
elry, to add to the magnificence of the gener- 
al effect 

NoTor was there a greater mistake. To be 
well dressed^ Is ouYy to have attire suited to 
the time, place and cireamstanees, made in a 
becoming manner. This attire may be a shil- 
ling calieo..o» a rioh silk, and' yet, In either 
case, if it is adapted to the above conditions a 
woman may be said to be well dressed. 

One of the secrets of dressing well is le 
dress appropriately — another, to be careful of 
the details, the minutim of the toilet. Thor^ 
ougfa personal eleaulli>ess, glossy, well brnsh- 
faair, peat shoes and stockings, are as essential 
to a good personal appearance as the material 
and fashion of the dress. Indeed a Udy who 
is partioular in these minor matters can hard- 
ly ever be said to be ill dressed, and thiii deli- 
oate refinement wilt not only ezouse faults, 
but naturally show itself in the good taste 
which will guide her selection, no matter how 
small the eoet may be. 

Some persons haye an extreme horror of 
being *'oaught," as they call it, in the morn- 
ing dress. Why they should be so sensitiTe 
on that point it is difficult to say. If it \k 
clean and adapted to the work in which tbey 
are engaged, there is no shame in wearing it; 
and, above all, it ought to be ri'membered that 
no aUire is good enough for the family which 
is not good enough for mere acqaaintahces 
who may flavor you with their sca'.ety. 
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A powerftil attraotioa to liom« is tho oalti- 
Tfttion of ft spirit of neatness and eleganoe 
throughout all its arrangemisnts. The eye 
scarcely erer wearies of a beautil^l prospect 
or a pleasing picture. The aspect of a home 
should resemble the latter; it should tell its 
own tale; its atmosphere should breathe of 
oomfort| and its quiet, simple ornamentation 
delight the eye. There is a brightness about 
a well kept home, which neither wealth nor 
magnificence can impart, unaccompanied by 
taste. To keep best rooms, or best of any- 
thing, to be used only for yisitors' accommo- 
dation, is not the wisest policy for a wife to 
adopt; on the contrary, company rooms con- 
trast too greatly with with daily liying rooms, 
and suggest unpleasant comparisons. Every 
article should appear as if intended for use, 
and OTcry article in its right place, the yery 
chairs and tables should be suggestiye of com- 
fort, not arranged with stiif precision, but in 
such a way that the attractiye portions of a 
room shall be yisible to their occupants. 

iOTThe Duke of Wellington, writing to a 
man in a dubious position of authorit^^. said : 
"The less you claim, the more you will haye." 
This is remarkably true of the affections ; and 
there is scarcely anything that would make 
men happier than teaching them to watch 
against unreaeonableness in their claims of 
regard and affection, and which at the same 
time would be more likely to Insure their get- 
ting what may be their due.-/Hefu2i in ChmeU. 



DOMBSnO SOONaMY. 



HEALTH AND DISEASE. 



U Fnrvmt Pltstag In BbmU Fei* 

The application consists of a solution of 
India rubber in chloroform, which is painted 
oyer the face and neck when the eruption has 
become fully deyeloped. 

When Uie chloroform has eyaporated, which 
it yery readily does, there Is left a thin, elas- 
Uo film of India rubber over the face. This 
the patient feels to be rather oomfortable than 
otherwise, inasmuch as the disagreeable itchi- 
ness, so generally complained of, is almost 
entirety remoyed, and, what is more import- 
ant, ** pitt ing," once so common, and eyen now 
far from rare, is thoroughly preyented wher^ 
oyer the solution has been applied. Ii may 
be as well to state that India robber is fnr 
from being yery soluble in chloroform; so 
that, in making the solution, the India rubber 
must be cut into small pieces, and ehlortfom 
added till it is diseolycd.-*-JS^. 



How to eweZBeef. 



Laid Ovn.— An interesting conntinicaiion 
Intended for this department, from " A Farm- 
er's Wife," is crowded over to tht neit No. 



Mb. EniTOK : — ^I haye a recipe for curing 
beef, which I am not quite satisfied with, for 
the reason that the brine has to be boiled so 
often fn hot weather, but it is all right for 
winter and early spring, the beef keeping 
tender and sweet. 

Let the beef lay in a weak pickle of salt 
and water three to six days, to remoye the 
blood. Then take up the meat and repack as 
closely as possible, just powdering oyer with 
salt as you psck it. Then, for each barrel of 
beef, take 12 lbs. salt, 4 oi. salt petre and 2 
quarts of molasses. DissoWe; simmer; skim, 
and put it on the beef. 

When a scum rises in summer, take up the 
meat, boil and skim the brine, add more salt, 
and repack. 

If yon or any of your correspondents haye 
a better recipe, I would be happy to get it^ 
through the Fakmis. G. 

9rouoHTOH, Majf 1M4. 

» 

Applioatiov fobBvkvs AMD ScAins. -^tocp 
tea as strong as possible, and apply the leayes 
and liquid to the part as warm as can be 
borne. Keep the whcle quite moist by pour- 
ing on tea as warm as the patient can bear it. 

0. Stitsoit. 



About Bbbad.— Good flour, good yeast, a 
good oyeo, and some eiperience ana natiyo 
skill are essential to the production of good 
bread. Great skill may succeed in making a 
tolerable bread from poor materials; and one 
without skill may someiiraes wivh good mnio- 
rials find that she hns made a good lotf ; hut 
if she CHunot make the nest one like it she 
has much to learn. What we strongly di^nire 
is, to see the work done in au intelligent imn fi- 
ner, according to sure prineiple» of i*c:«'iict', 
no thAt no failnre is t-o be counted amoit^ Oie 
probrt hill lies. This can be brought. >« hi) m on*^ 
by the eduvHtion of the hread-mNker m * 
knowledge of the procens of inixirig kn")id- 
ing, fermentation Hiid hakiogof bieiid »••« tt^-i 
the hnw Mfid why or every part hhu'l »•♦- »*«* « 
understiiod 'ih« prNOtionl (mrt nf ihi- "hi- 
CNiioii cnn he best, secured in thnt (it«>i .--^ 
entMhlinhed i«eniinHry, the fMmil.v kitck<Mi. ii< 
der the initiruotion of an intelligem r i 
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YOUTH'S CORNER. 

My Iklmt child, I hare no loiig to glTtt yom ; 

MO Ui'k eottld pip« to sklea ao dull and grar ; 
Tefey lire we part, one leuon I cao laava }oa 
For oTerjr day. 

Bo co»4, aweet maid, and let who wlU be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 
Aad oo make lift^, death, and that vaet forercsr 
One grand, > ireet song. 

[CHAmua KnonjiT. 
# 
tkt GtameleoB. 

An officer in Africa thug writes of the hab- 
itgof this animal: — "As some of the habits 
of the chameleon may not be gCDerally knowni 
I will mention a fdw whioh came under my 
obserTation. One morning, I saw close to my 
tent a very large chameleon hanging on a 
bi^sb. I immediately secured him, and pro- 
vided a box for him. In the course of a few 
days he became very familiar, and haying 
seen them before, I knew how to gain his af- 
feotions, which, in the first place, was done 
by feeding him well, and, in t&e next place, 
by scratching his back with a feather I used 
to put him on the table at breakfast, and in 
the course of a yery few minutes I haye seen 
him deyour at least fifty flies, catching them 
in the most dexterous manner with his long, 
slim tongue; nor does he oyer moyd Arom his 
position, but so sure as an unfortunate fly 
comes in reach, so sure he is caught, and with 
the rapidity of thought. In the forenoon, I 
always gaye him • large slice of bread, which 
lie deyoured. 

<'It is not true that this animal will change 
color according to what he is put en, but he 
will change color according as he is pleased 
or displeased. His general hue is a bright 
green, with gold spots oyer his body ; he re- 
mains at this shade when hois highly pleased, 
by being in the sun, or being fed, or scratch- 
ed, which he delights in. When angry— and 
he is easily made so — his hue changes to a 
dusky green, almost black, and the gold spots 
are not to be seen ; but I neyer could perceiye 
any other color on his body but green in a 
yariety of shades. The spots enlarge yery 
much when he' Is in good humor — so mnc^ 
indeed, as to giye a yellow tinge to the upper 
part of the animal, but in general they are 
merely litUe yellow spots here and there on 
the baok and sides.*' i 



19* Kind words, looks, and acts are the 
small enrrentj of social life, each of incon- 
siderable yalue, but in the aggregate fonming 
the wealth of society. They are the "•zeel- 
lent oil" which keeps the machinery from 
rusting, wearing or creaking. They are the 
dew that •refreihes and nourishes the other- 
wise arid fields. They are the sunshine ef aa 
tlse murky, dreary world. 



EalfBMS, Ac 

I am composed of three words. In one of 
these words, without transposition or passing 
oyer letters, you can spell three words in com- 
mon use; in another you can spell two^ and 
in the remaining word one. My whole is a 
firm well known in the State. O. E. C. 

No. 2.— I am composed of three syllables. 
My first syllable is the most democratic insti- 
tution of the country. My second is an ex- 
clamation which, for the number of letters it 
contains, is capable of expressing more than 
any other in the language. My third is that 
upon which the angler hangs all his hopes. 

My whole is the name of «a lady. £. D. M. 

No. 8.— 

The world la round, and like a ball 

Ke^pe ewlnglog In the air; 
kxkd I'm around, and nuthing awingi 
Unleea I, too, am there. 

Conundrum. — Why is a little girl like a 

blush? Mks. TninwAT. 

axswbbs. 

To enigma in last No. — " Wisconsin Farm- 
er;" sent in by W. A. Vroman, Stoner*s Prai- 
rie; Isabel Durrie, Madison; B. F. Searles, 
Rutland; £d. Boswell, Arena; H. R. Williams, 
Palmyra; M. E. Cady, Rochester; Ed. Bige- 
low. Lake Mills: M. M., Windsor; Jas. Green- 
ing, Masomanie; Alice Crawford, Baraboo; 
Monroe Oilman, Plymouth; Edwin Pierce, 
E. D. M., Sun Prairie; Agnes Whillons, Taf- 
ton ; Fred. Pratt, Chicago ; D. J. Osborne and 
B. J. Garland, Van Buren, Iowa. 

To Historical Enigma— '* Congress. " Sent 
in by Jas. Greening, Maiomanie; Ed. Bige- 
low. Lake Mills; Agnes Whillons, Tafton; M. 
E. Cady, Rochester; S. D. M., Snn Prairie; 
Alice Crawford, Baraboo; M. M., Windsor. 

To Geographical Enigma^" A B C." Sent 
in by Agnes Whillons, Tafton^ Henry Wil- 
liams, Palmyra ; Mertia £. Cady, Roehester i 
D. J. Osborne, B. J. Garland, Van Bnren, lowm^ 

TelScriptural Enigma— *< Josephine." Seat 
in by £, D. M., Snn Prairie; Jas. Greening 
Masomanie; M. E. Cady, Rochester; Monro* 
Oilman, Ply mouth ; Agnes Whillons, Tafton; 
M. M., Windsor. 

Many answers oame too late. 
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To Conundrum — ** Knee-high-miah (Nehe- 
miah.) 

To Puzzle — Take out one-quarter of the 
land for the father. Divide the remaining 
tbree-fourths each into fourths. This will 
give each of the four sons a corner lof^ with a 
lot each side. 



— ■■ — ■ -, 



The number of diagrams sent in by our lit- 
tle friends Induces us to giye them a cut show- 
iuK this diyision. The rule would apply just 
the same if the father's fourth were taken 
from the centre ; but, girls and bojSi jou must 
study yet several winters before you are skill- 
ed in the law of superficies. Mrs. Hoyt. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



Are We to liave a State Fair 1 

The Executive Committee of the State Agrl- 
<nUural Society have, as before announced, 
prepared a Premium List and declared their 
purpose to hold an Exhibition, if the people 
of the State will show any disposition to sec- 
ond their efforts. Thus far there has been but 
little spirit manifested on the part of those 
from whom we expected most, and the time 
within which the location should be made is 
fast wearing away. The Fair cannot be held 
at, Madison for lack of suitable grounds ; but 
(here are sereral places where it could be ac- 
commodated rery well, and which would be 
very much profited by the stimulation it would 
give to the industry of their respective local- 
ities, and by the surplus of cash over cost of 
preparation that it would leave in their re- 
flpeetlve communities. 

Friends of the industry of Wisooni»in, 
awake! Let the war bo an excuse for the 



neglect of duty no longer. It is just as im- 
portant that our industry should advance aa 
that the war should go on. Indeed the former 
is absolutely essential to the latter. The war 
cannot go on without materiel and money, and 
these can only come of a laborious, persistent 
and intelligent industry. Moreover, when the 
war ends, we shall have a large State and Na- 
tional debt, every dollar of which must be 
paid by labor. What then more important 
than that every means be used necessary to 
stimulate and inform that Labor, so that it be 
made as productive as possible ? 

Again we would say to the slowly-moving 
communities of the State, a little more prompt- 
ness, if you please. There are always a few 
wide-awake, energetic men in every city and 
town. Will they not, by newspaper calla and 
public meetii^gs, get this matter of the State 
Fair before the people at once, and so let the 
work of preparation begin without delay ? 

^ 

Tlie State Agrlcnltnral OoJlec^e. 

Tiie bill for ihe incorporation of this insti- 
tution, which passed the Senate by a more 
than two-thirds vote, is likely to fail in the 
Assembly. In the next %o. of the Fa&mkb 
we shall publish a fbll record of the proceed- 
ings in oonnection therewith, so that the peo- 
ple may see who are the friends, and who the 
blind, or false and reckless, opposers of this 
important measure. 



Correction. 

In reading the notice of tue " Giant Power 
Cane Mill," illustrated on page 151, omit the 
second paragraph, and substitute the follow- 
ing: ** We have never seen this Mill In operr 
ation, but some who have speak highly of it." 
This correction was made in the proo^ but, 
by mistake, the form went to press withont n 
change of the types. 

♦ 

Ollmpflcs of Old Saglaad 

And " Notables whom we taw in Europe," 
are crowded out to make room for Horticultu- 
ral Department and several new advertise- 
ments. 
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Tl&e Gold Fe'Fcr. 

Editos Fabmeb : — Some of our farmers are 
being too Btrongly attracted bj the gold of 
Idaho. We are told in Sacred Writ that the 
profit of the earth is for all. Even the king 
himself is served by the field. Consequently 
the benefits of agriculture stand first, and the 
mineral productions are a secondary thing. 
Undoubtedly it is necessary thai som* should 
go in quest of the precious metals; but it 
ahould be thateUuis whose energies are worth- 
less at home, being in nowise connected with 
agriculture. 

Brery intelligent agricnltnnst of America, 
whose eyes httTe been open to realities, well 
understands by what means Great Britain has 
attained her pre-eminence over all the world 
by her substantial specie currency. For some 
time it was the ambition of the British Qor 
emment to foster and protect agriculture, 
until she should arriye at the point of being 
self-sustaining in respect of the two great 
staple commodities, wheat and wool. The re- 
sult has been that paper currency is now 
largely superceded by coin. So, likewise, un- 
til we gain our independence of imported wool 
and other articles that we ought to produce, 
and keep the gold for our own use, we must 
submit to our has irdous paper ourrenoy. 

It is not the drones that sustain the com- 
munity. It is the faithful tillers of the soil, 
the waiehfal shepherds whose hardy endur- 
mnee neyer fails. Our present position de- 
maftds the seryice of every man and boy 
connected with mother Earth, who is not 
required to subdue the rebels. In no other 
way can we hope to gain onr ascendancy as 
» nation. Dasisl AnoREs. 

BnuncnwD^ Wit. 

[Sound doctrine. As a general rule, om* 

farmers will find more gold by digging in 

their own soil at home than by a long and 

hasardous journey to Idaho.— Editoh.] 

» 
Oantett's Chill potikto*s. 

We have some of this yariety for gr itnit^us 
distribution. Our friends will please call for 
them. 



Read a little more GarenOIjr* 

Ed. Fabxx£ : — ^I feel a great interest in the 
Sorghum enterprise. I haye been engaged i» 
cultiyating and manufacturing for the last 
seven years, and haye made considerable im- 
proyement since the firsts but find that I haye 
a great deal to learn yet. And when I saw 
the notice in the January No. of the Fabmeb, 
that there would be a Soi|(hum Gonyention 
held at Madison, and that we would be noti- 
fied of the time in the February No., I made 
up my mind at once to attend, and had eyery- 
thing in readiness, samples of syrup, sugar, 
&c., waiting for the promised notice. Well, 
last eyening we receiyed tiie February No. of 
the Fabxeb, and the first thing was to look 
for said notice ; when, to my utter astonish- 
ment and disappointment, the Conyention was 
already in session, and closed to-dsy. I can- 
not belieye that it was done, intentionally, to 
keep people away, but I don't see how we can 
attend conyentions unless we can get notice 
of them before they are past. I do not know 
who was to blame in .the arrangement, but it 
was a monstrous oversight in somebody to 
hold a Sorghum Conyention and not give no- 
tice through the Fabmeb, at least a month 
beforehand, (as the Fabmeb is the farmer's 
own book, and no intelligent farmer should be 
without it). But whether the editor was to 
blame or not, we will propose, as an atone- 
ment for the past, that he publish the entire 
proceedings of the Conyention for the benefit 
of those who were cheated out of the privilege 
of participating therein. Milo Baldwin. 
Davis Cork ebs, Feb. 4, 1864. 
[If our friend will turn to page 44, January 
number, he will find the precise date named 
when the Sorghum Convention was to be held. 
We «r« not rppponPiWe for either the blind- 
ness or the carelessness of those who should 
read. We shall publish the valuable portions 
of the proceedings of the Convention.— Ed.] 

» 

Cl&apmaii>« Sectional BEap oC Wis. 

Is a very fine thing. Besides being an mo- 
curate map of the SUta, it contains a list of 
all the Post Offices in the State, and their pre- 
cise geographical kwatloa. Address 8. Chap- 
man, Milwaukee. 
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Com* to Himtesot*» Hr* Sdltor I 

Bditoe Wis. Faemm:— You were all right 
in eontinaing the Fakmsb ; I would not like 
to be without it. I think it will be introdooed 
into ifiany homes in Minnesota. And while I 
think of it) whj don*t yon oome oTor here and 
do ns good, and let ns help yon? To be sure, 
this is not Switierland, nor Belgium, nOr any 
part of Europe, but it is a good country, full 
of Nature's best gifts, awaiting only the hand 
of industry to make it blossom as the rose. 
Here are no glaciers, nor battle fields, but 
here are noble prairies, wood, rivers, lakes, 
springs, fountains, rich in promise for the 
husbandman, upon which your eyes can feast, 
and by which your heart shall be gladdened; 
and then you can tell the story well to others. 
I was aft^id ycm would fall off those great 
heaps of ice or into the crevasses. And then 
the danger you were in at Waterloo I Ton 
were reckless over there ; come orer here and 
we will Uke care of you. It might be well to 
get some one to help yon across the Mississip- 
pi, and then we will be responsible. 

Since you wrote of the good bossies on the 
Alps, and the nice warm milk in the morning, 
and the girl who gave it^ I have been looking 
more carefully at my bossies and find there is 
a real rirtue and goodness in them, and I like 
them better. 

I think you haye neglected Minnesota. Per- 
haps she has you, but you are too good hearted 
to retaliate, and in order that you show and 
develop that christian spirit, come right away 
and talk to us, and lei's b« acquainted. We 
will reciprocate in some substantial way. 
Tour way of doing business in the Fabmkr is 
or ought to be, our way, and we want to learn 
iL Latitude, soil, climate being similar to 
Wisconsin, what is good for one is equally so 
for the other. A. A. HuHTiMOTOir. 

Wimniuoo CiTT, man. 



Day will allbrd a fair opportunity to obtain 
subscriptions. By so doing they will advance 
the industry of the SUte generally, while 
they, at the same time, confer a favor on their 
neighbors who have not hitherto made the ap- 
quaintance of the only Journal in the State 

devoted solely to their interests. 

^> 

Set announcements in Publishers' Comer. 
This month we shall endeavor faithfully to 
redeem all our promises as to distribution of 
strawberries, grapes, blackberries, raspberries 
&c. Great care will be taken in pntUng up 
the plants to insure their arrival at their re- 
spective destinations promptly and in good 
order, and we hope all our friends who receive 
them will take Just as much pains in puUing 
them out. They shall go from the hands of 
our agents in good condition, and if any of 
them fail to live and flourish, the blame must 
attach to either the Post Office, the careless- 
ness or want of proper knowledge on the part 
of those who plant. Just now (March 20th 
it is bitterly cold, and it may be sometime be- 
fore it will be advisable to distribute. 



On KleettouTDAr 

We trust that the matter of the State Fair 
will be made one of the themes for disoussion. 
We may also be permitted to suggeet to the 
working friends of the FAUfxn, that Election 



Valwablo CommwulcatloHs 

From A. 0. Hanford, Thos. Bewick, M. O. 
Alma, F. C. Curtis, L. Wooster, G. D. H, «» Ni- 
na," "A Farmer's Wife," "Elsie," "Ego," F. 
E. Pease, J. 8. Stiekney, J. R. Mosher, J. 
C. Plumb, J. A. Shaw, J. H. Sanford, and 
others are crowded over into next number. 
Most of them are horticultural, and are defer- 
red because of a superabundant amount of 
matter furnished for that department. Judg- 
ing from present appearances, however, much 
of the work sometimes done in April will 
this year be done in May ; so that the artioles 
referred to will not suffer materially by the 
delay. 

A Good Clkanee for Cirapes* 

Mr. Isaae Atwood, of Lake Mills, Jefferson 
Co., Wis., baa a hundred thousand grapevines 
embraeiug the most popular varieties; all of 
which he is ready to deliver to the trade, or 
sell at retail, at the lowest cash prices. Send 
for Descriptive and Price list 
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Fri&it Bnqi&lrles ttowa Pleree Co* 

What Tftrieties of the apple would be most 
likely to saceeed in this climate ? Ton are 
aware that this county lies in a cold latitude) 
where we hare the cold northern and western 
winds sweeping from the Rocky Mountains. 
I would be glad to hear our Wisconsin fruit- 
growers express their opinions in relation to 
growing fruit in this section. Does the Fruit 
Growers* Association of Wisconsin still oxist^ 
and do they hold discussions on the subject, 
as they did in 1858-69-60 ? and if they do, 
will they be published in the Transactions as 
formerly ? Will there be a Tolume of Trans- 
actions issued this year 7 

One reason of asking the aboYe questions 
is to find out the best yarieties of apples for 
this section, as I am anxious to raise some 
ftrnit. I set a few trees last season, and haye 
had good luck with them so far; and I wish 
to set some more this spring, and wish to learn 
the best yarieties for this locality, before or- 
dering. 

I haye receiyed two Nos. of the Fabxeb and 
like it, so far, well. M. D. Pboctob. 

BttibFalu, Wis. 

Amswkb. — Our correspondent will find the 
information he requests, as to yarieties of ap- 
ples in this No. Mr. Plumb's list of " hardy 
yarieties " was published in Noy. No. The 
Fruit Growers' Association has been in abey- 
ance for some time, but is about reyiying, and 
will hold an Exhibition in connection with 
the State Fair. Transactions will be publish- 
ed in next yolume issued by the State Agri- 
cultural Society.— Ed. 



[iDTnTisiiriifT. ] 
Vlte Stallion << Prlneeton." 

Messrs. Hott & Caupbell : — I haye recent- 
ly purchased half of the celebrated thorough- 
bred Stallion, "Princeton," also half of the 
justly celebrated Spanish Jack, " Toung War- 
rior/' from H. & 8. Rublee, of Beloit. They 
will be kept at my place this season, near 
TafUn, Grant Go , Wis. Jobw Batu. 



Report of Frwll*Grow«ra' Ataoclatton 

For 1868 has not been published. 



QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

Molo Oralaer. 

Eo. Fabmsb: — Can you giye any informa- 
tion of the mole drainer, i(6 success, its cost, 
and where it is to be bought 

What is the best book on sheep for a farmer 
to haye? James Habdt. 

Oua^tBc, WiH. 

[The Mole Drainer succeeds well in stiff, 
tenacious soils, free from stone. Cost, $^y 

Can be had of 

' Randall's Practical Shepherd is the latest 
work on sheep husbandry. — Ed.] 



tAtLjing do^yn Grape Tines. 

Ed. Fabmeb : — When is a good time to lay 
down grape yines, to ^aye them take root, and 
how do you do it? E. T. Taylor. 

UUKWoVAOO, Wis. 

[Select a cane of last year's growth, haying 
a well adyaneed shoot. About the middle of 
June, by a slanting gash cut it half off; bend 
oyer into the furrow prepared for it, and bury 
to the depth of three or four inches, pegging 
down at a point near to the cut, and on the 
side towards the end of yine; coyer oyer, wa- 
ter and mulch. It will soon take root and 
new sprouts will start. Will giye illustrations 
of method in June No. — Ed»] 



Toliaeeo. 

Ed. Fabmeb: — I haye got about fiye acres 
of land nicely fitted, and I haye been adyised 
to plant it to tobacco. Where can I get seed, 
and what kind is the best ? I am told that 
you now haye it or will haye it to distribute. 
If so, please to send me some, and I am will- 
ing to pay you for your trouble and expense. 
W. D. Stroop. 

OSBXOSH, Wis. 

[The Connecticut Seed Leaf is said to be 
the best yariety for eultiyation in this State. 
We haye none of the seed. Mr. J. R. Hiestand 
of Madison, haSd — ^£d.] 



Beardless Barley* 

C. J. Grayes, Union, Rock Co., says he has 
a quantity for sale. Mr. Brown and othen 
will please take notice. 
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Broikdeatt Qrain Sour era 

Are called for by parties who wish to know 
our opinion as to the relatife valae of differ- 
ent patents. There are seyeral kinds manu- 
factured in the State, but none of the proprie- 
tors hare enterprise enough to advertise. For 
Tarious reasons drilUng is superceding broad- 
easting in most parts of the State. We have 
not seen all the broadcast machines in opera- 
tion, and cannot, therefore, safely answer our 
eorrespondent's question. 

'Wants. 

Mr. Christian Monson, of Leeds, wants a 
small quantity of the "Seven-headed'' or 
California wheat. Who has it? 

Mr. J. H. Gould wishes to know where the 
seed of the mammoth Marblehead Cabbage, 
and the Stone Mason variety can be had. 



haven't enterprise enough to advertise. A 
powerful chain, with the trunk of a small 
tree for a leTer, is a very simple apparatus, 
by means of which a strong team will easily 
twist off stumps pretty well decayed. — Ed.] 



Italian Bees 

Can probably be had of Dr. Eirtland. CleTt- 
land, Ohio. 



a^ar Cane Seed 



For sale at this office at 37^ ccnt^ a poond ; 
if sent by mail, 46 cents. 



DOINGS OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 



8nbaerlptlons bjr Hall, *e. 

Can we send subscriptions by mail at your 
risk ? (1) What soil and location are best for 
grapes? (2) 

[(1) Yes, as many as y4>u please. (2) A dry 
porous soil ; gravelly hillside, best] 



8ontlk Dourn Sl&ecp. 

I would like to enquire, through the Faum- 
■E, of some brother farmer who has had ex- 
perience in raising sheep and wool, the rela- 
tive profits of the South Downs and the 
Spanish Merinos; which proved the most 
profitable here in the West; which are the 
hardiest? I understand there is quite a num- 
ber of flocks of South Downs in the southern 
part of the State. I would like to hear from 
some of them, and what success they have had 
with them. It would be of interest to quite a 
number of persons in this section. 

MUMUO. 

VoND Du Lac. 

♦ 

8tnmpMa«Mne Wantad. 



Mb. EbiToa: — Can you inform me through 
the Fabmer, where a good stump machine can 
bo purchased ? John Ate.nbll. 

Atoca, wi«. 

[No, we cannot. There are, probably, sev- 
eral agencies in the State, but the parties 



Dane Co. Aff. Society. 

The monthly meeting of this Society was 
held in the Fabmkr Office, Saturday, Feb. 27, 
i at 2 o'clock, p. m. 

At its reorganisation it was resolved to hold 
stated monthly meetings for the purpose of 
discussing subjects relative to agricalture. 
The subject of seeds was considered at the 
first meeting. The different Yarieties of wheat, 
Rio Grande, Club, Golden Drop, White Hedge- 
row, and White Minnesota, were regarded as 
inferior to the Scotch Fife — the latter variety 
being recommended for general cultivation, 
having been fnlly tested. 

Deterioration of seeds was regarded as the 
result of poor cultivation. Until this was 
overcome, a change of seed was considered of 
value. By good cultivation and judicious se- 
lections of seed, any Gr:p can be made quite 
as perfect as desired. From the Department 
of Agriculture, at Washington, seeds and cut- 
tings are expected — the Seo'y having corres- 
ponded with the CommissioDor of Agriculture 
in regard to the matter. 

The subject for the next meeting will be 
Seeds, and the Preparation of Soils. On no- 
tion, the Society adjourned to meet at tho 
same place on the afternoon of March 6tli. 
WM. R. TAYLOR, Pros. 

O. S. WiLLBT, Sec. 

Madiso:!, Feb. 29, 1864. 
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[AtHWMMSWMMMMt, ] 

T* CltlsoBs or iVIseoBSln and tbe Kortli- 
-vrostt 

Insure with the Mutual Lifk Ins. Co. op 
TTis. — li U the bat Company for Westim men ! 
The reasons why it is the best Co. are: That 
it is a Western Company, made up of and 
managed by western men, doing all or nearly 
all its business in (he Northwest, and concen- 
trating in this ono Compaoy a superior class 
of risks, mostly of young men, or men in the 
prime of life, and they selected with as groat 
care in regard to eligibility to Life Insurance, 
as are the risks of any other company. 

It is true that the Company hate neither 
the age or accumulations of some of the East- 
ern companies, but is gaining both very fast; 
is Tigorous for one of its age, is doing a large 
business, haying issued 837 policies in the 
month of December just passed. It is doing 
its business as economical as the same can be 
done anywhere, having for its guide the expe- 
rience of all older companies, and among its 
managers some of the best business men in 
the Northwest. 

It has thus far made none but safe invest- 
ments, and has paid all losses promptly, and 
we cannot see why the probabilities of the fu- 
ture may not be identified with that of the 
Great Northwest. This is the first successful 
effort ever made to build up a similar institu- 
tion in the West, and should be the pride, as 
it certainly is the interest of every business 
man in this section of the States to identify 
himself with its growth. 

This Company issues nonforfeiting policies, 
upon which the whole life premiums are paid 
in five or in ten annual payments, also the 
endowment policies, which become due and 
payable to the party insured upon his attain- 
ing a given age, or to his heirs at his death, 
should he die before attaining the specified age. 

orricKRs. 
8. 8. DAG013TT, Pres. JA». BONNBLL, \. Pr««, 

C. D. NASH, Treaanrer. A. W. KSLLOGG. Sec'v. 

B. B. WOLOOTT, Con. Phytlclan. 
8. 8. Ptnett, Jm. Boonell, John H. Van Djk<», II. L. 
Palmer. Ohat. Y. lUtey. Executitt CommiUee. 
II. G. WiL!io!r,Geii. Afcent. 
J. 0. McKi!n>LiT AM't G«ii'] Agent. 
Office Ao. 14, fFUeomin &t.^ MOwMke^. 
M. 1>.>MILL£R, Agent, Madison. 
R. SPRAGUB. TruTeling Agent for Ovntral W}b. 
Jannary 15, 1S04. aptf 



NOTICES OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 



J. Richardson, of Janesville, advertises the 
"Badger State Drill." NoUce of this drill 
was omitted last month by mistake of the 
printer.^ It is highly recommended, and, we 
presume, will gain new favor this season, in 
consequence of the improvements recently 
made. 

# Sek J. Wesley Jones' advertisement of choice 
vegetable and flower seeds. Our own dealings 
with Mr. J. have been of the most satisfactory ^ 
character, and we feel warranted in strongly 
endorsing his claims to a large patronage. 

BvRS02i*s American (train Binder appears 
to bo growing in favor. See advertisement. 

Tabebs & Co., of Ohio, advertise the " Qua- 
ker Mower and Reaper.*' 

'*Thk American Conflict." By Horace 
Greely. We have received specimen pages of 
this ably written and bpautifolly printed his- 
torical work. See advertisement 

See Phoenix's advertisement of Blooming- 
ton Nurseries. A new descriptive, priced 
catalogue, just received, convinces us that he 
has lost none of his characteristic onterprise. 

The Eagle Works Manufacturing Co. are 
ready to fill orders for steam engines, saw 
mills, sugar cane mills, &c. Address P. W. 
Qates, Chicago. 

Vice's Illustrated Catalogue of seeds is ad- 
vertised. We havo received a copy, and can 
heartily commend it. 

See advertisement ana publishers' notice 
of Yokohama squash. 

Tfios. HisLOP, of Milwaukee, again offers a 
fine assortment of vegetable and flower seeds. 
A careful and reliable dealer. 

Wescott's Chum and Butter Worker will 
be advertised in next No. We have just seen 
butter made by this churn in 8} minutes, and 
that too under circumstances which warrant 
the belief that butter may be made by it in 2 
minutes. It is now on exhibition at the Cap* 
ital House. Address Wm. Booth, Janesville, 

See advertisement of Sheldon Bros, under 
Table of Contents. 
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PUBUSaERS* CORNER. 



■•edsfl— If«w and Cbolce Oardeii and 
Flowsr 8«edi. 

See addition to our Premiam List on last 
page of ooTer. , This offer is intended for the 
benefit of New Subtcribert and the working 
friends of the Fabmkk. 

Also, if aoy subscriber to whom we sent 
Strawberries last fall, and who failed to get 
them in good conditioD, will send us his ad» 
dress (enclosing stamp) we will put his name 
on the list for seeds. 

We have receiyed, at considerable expense, 
some new Tarieties of garden and flower seed?, 
outs of which will be published in the Faum- 
sn, from timo to time, and shall distribute 
them to all who entitle themseWes to such fa- 
Tors by inducing others to subscribe for the 
FARifEa. Read the following communication: 

Pubs. Farmer: — Enclosed find $1 for the 
Parker for 1864. Among the many seeds yon 
sent me last spring, I consider the O'Rourke 
peas worth the whole price of the Farmer. I 
ean't do without the Farmer. Why don't ct- 
^Tj farmer take it? D. Whitcomb. 



tfplendtd Llthograplilo View 

Of the City of Madison, the Capital of Wis- 
consin. We hare added to our list of induce- 
ments to Agents one of the above engrayings 
for OTcry fife subscribers. The sketching and 
engraTing were executed by Louis Enrx, a 
young artist of Milwaukee. It embraces a 
fine view of the new Capitol, the Park, Uni- 
Tersity, Lunatic Asylum, Water Cure, Court 
House, Cathedral, Churches, Business blocks, 
and residences of the city. It is a work of 
much merit and will make a handsome picture 
for your parlor. 

See last page of cover. 



ToKOHAMA Squash. — The attention of our 
readers is called to a new kind of squash, 
which is advertised in this number. To any 
one who is not already a subscriber who will 
send us $1.08, we will send the current vol- 
ume of the Farmer and a package of the seeds. 
An old sobscriber will receive a package, on 
sending us the name of a new subscriber and 
$1.08 
Otatributlon ot Prcmlititta. 

We shall commence the distribution of pre- 
minms about the 16th to 20th of April, weath- 
er permitting. Parties rcisiding near will 
please call at this office, or send. 



[AdT«rtlMinent.] 
SPKOIAIj PRBniUM. 

BelleTing tb« Soigbnm Interest to b« » great and im- 
porunt one to thin State aod the Northweet, and widiiag 
to do vhat we can to deyelope ft, we offer the following 
premiom to all, who are diepoeed to compete for It, Is the 
SUte. 

For the beet twenty-live eeree of rane grown in the mbm 
nefgbborLood, by one or more partfea, 

A oompl«to eet Of oor moit Improred Two Bmrm SlpO' 
r^U, Geartd Snrghum. JUtehiturpt with Bagasee earrter* 
eTftpontor, btsater, emoke pipe, eklmmert, and all the fix- 
tnred complete for setting np and operating, worth at the 
"hop 9260, cuh, and capable of making trom 160 to 200 
gallons of symp per day. 

PartleN propoeing to compete for the foregoing premi- 
om ' will need to tend to me for entry blanks and ctreolar 
of Instrnctions, Ac. 1 he earlier attended to ihe better. 

D. J. P0W1CB8. 

Madison, Wis., Veb. 20, 1864. 



THIS Sabscribcr offers for sale seeds of this new Sqaaali 
raised from those sent t'l him from Japan, by hia 
brother, Mr. Thonins Hogg. It is without doobt one of 
the bee' squashes grown, and is a great acquisition to oar 
list of vegetables as it combines more good qualitlea than 
any other ■quash grown In this country. The snrfaoe la 
stronitly ribbed, the skin warty, In the early stagea of iU 
growth of a pale green color, becoming of a Terr deep 
icreen when more adTanoed, and when fully ripe la of a 
deep, dull orange color. 

It Is of the Turban clans. m««Mnres from four to six 
Inches thick, and from six to twelve ioeheeaciosa, and 
weighs from six to twelve pounds. The flesh is of a deep 
orange color, verjr finely fl^rcired, sweet and dry, rmry 
fine grained and without any fibre. It la excellent atew- 
ed, and when baked It roach reeemblee a tweet potato in 
fleeh and flavor, and is superior to any pumpkin fDr plea. 
It la a robust and vigorous grower, running very freely, 
having the peculiarity of rooting at the Joints like a Yer- 
bena, and is a very preliflc bearer. It comes early Into 
bearing, and is excellent for cooking when no larger than 
an ordinary bush squash, so that a continnous supply fbr 
a fhmily during the whole season can be bad by growing 
thin variety only. It keeps until February or March. 

The aeeds are warranted pure, being grown by myself. 
They will be put up in packete containing ten aeeda each, 
at the price of tweoty-flra cents per packet, sent to aay 
addrers, postage Iree. JA.MKS H06Q. 

Yorkvllle, New York City. 

Packets of seeds can also be obtained of H. B. Lane, 
151, Nassau St., J. M. Thorbnm A Co., Fleming * David- 
son, Ainred Bridgpman and John Vandcrbilt. New York 
City ; Wasliburn t Curt's. Boston ; James J. H. Qregory, 
Marb^bead, Maaa.; B. K. Bliaa. Kpringfleld, Mass.; R. 
Built k Son, H. A. Dreer and D. Landreth k Son, Phila- 
delphU; John Saul, Waahiogton, D. ; Jamea Ykk. 
Rochester, N. Y.; Wm. Thorburn, Albany, N. Y.;and 
at the Office of the Wisconsin Farmer. aptf 
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THOMAS HI8L0P, MILWAUK££, WIS. 

SEEDSMAN and Florist to the Wisconsin State Agri- 
cultural ^'ociety, Importer and dealer In all kinds of 
Farm, Qard«'n and Flower Peeda, Green house and bedding 
Plant4i, choice hot faouss Grape Vines, flortste* Flowera 
generally. Garden Books and Implemente. Ao , Ac., befs 
to announce to his customers and the public that he ia, 
aa uiiml, prepared to furiAsh all the newcet and best kinda 
of European, aa well aq American, Garden and Flower 
Seeds, of which catalogue* may be hod on application. 
He haa alao for aale the celebrated Wethers tteld 
HAND BBKD-SOITI^KR. 
Price, $7. Adapted to aowlng all kinds of a««>d« In drllla 
Mawaukee, March, 1804. ap2 
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STATEMENT 

OF TBI 

MadisM Mutual Inwrtnee C^ 

rOB THK TIAB EMDINQ 
DKGKKBKa 8i^ A. IK 1868. 

Mad* to the GoTernor of the State of Wlfconaln, u re- 

quiied bj the pzoTiaiooa of chapter 108, of the Oenenl 

Laws of 1858. 

Total amoant of aoconiTilatloDs « 9473,170 84 

AKSJrrS. 

XTBlmpalred premlnm notea of 
policy holrtera 9398,256 36 

Oaah on hand and due fl-om pol- 
icy holdera and agenti for 
cash premiumii 87.747 48 

Real Svtare 6,000,00 

Office ftirnlture and fixtnrea 1,187 00 478,170 84 

Whole No. policies Issned 33.166 

Am't of ovtotanding litks thereon 984,0ei,036 04 

Number of policiesTtsutMl in 1863 11.107 

Am't of ontstRadlng ri»k« thereon $8,902,000 00 

Am*t premium notes therron 131,481 38 

Am't cash prpmiams thereon, less oommis> 
sions to agents 

Am*t interest collected and charged........... 

Total am*t losses reported 

Total am't losses paid 

Losses aifjuated and dne,awaitlng oail 

Losses adjasted and not dne 

Losses nnacUusted and awaiting further 
proof. 

All other claims against the company 

Am*t paid for furbiture and fixtures 

Am't of expired premiums 

Amt paid for adTertising and postage..... 



70.629 48 

1,909 05 

$34,561 43 

32,668 06 

526 00 



2,008 88 

816 31 

167 77 

14,404 19 

1,011 38 

1,383 16 

2,305 36 

416 68 

113 64 

526 36 



6,263 90 



Am't paid for printing 

Am't paid for policy stamps.. 

Am*t paid taxssto Gom'r Internal BeTenue 

Am't paid for exehange 

Am' paid for cancelled policies 

Expenses paid, Including all compensation 
to Officers and Directors, stationery, clerk 
hire, rent, tuel, lights, and other inci- 
dental expenses 

STATE OF WISCONSIN, \ ,. 
Sane County, >" 

John W.Boyd, President, and Denison Worthlngton, 
Secretavy. of the Madison Mutual Insurance Company, 
do solemnly swear that the foregoing statement is true 
and oortect according to the best of our knowledge and 
belief. JOHN W. BOYD, 

D. WOBTHINGTON, 
Sworn and subscribed before me, this SSd d«y of Janu- 
ary, A. D. 1804. D. ATWOOD, 

Notary Pnblie. 



DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS 

07 TBI 

MADISON MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 

FOR THE YEAR 1864. 

BIEBCT0R8. 

J. W. BOYD, Walworth Co. 
EDWARD O'NKIL. Milwaukee Co. 
DAVID A I WOOD, Dane Co. 
O. R. MONTAGU K, La Crosse. 
A5A KINNEY, Green Lake Co. 
H.U. OIL vs. Dune Co. 
LUTHKR BASFORD, Grant Co. 
B. F. HUPKINS. Dane Co. 
OMBIN GUEKNSKY, Bock Co. 
FRANK U. ROPER, Dodge Co. 
J. H. WARREN, Crern Co. 
TIM. BROWN, Dane Co. 
S. D. HASTINGS, Trempeleau Oou 
JOHN Q. ADAMS, Columbia Co. 
EDWARD PIER. Fond du Lac Co. 
N. C JANES, Winnebago Co. 
JOHN TOAY, Iowa Co. 
U. P A BK EB PAINE, Minnesota. 



JoBH W. BoTD, President 

B. F. HOPKUIS, Vice President. 

S. D. UAsniro s Treasurer. 

D. WoaTBXiroToir, Secretary. 

O. B. MoMAOUB, State Agent for Minnesota. 

LOSSES PAID BY THE MADISON MUTUAL INSUB 
ANCE COMPANY IN THE TEAR 1868. 

Sam'l M Wells, Summit, Waukesha co $500 00 

George Y Freeman, GalesTill-, Trempeleau co.. 15 00 

John Bayard Malon«*. Si Croix co 8 50 

A C Wiggins, Crntre, Rock oo 201 00 

A Richmond, La Croftte 186 00 

E Bement, Fitchbnrg, Dane co 8*il 00 

T D * U M Kanonse, Cottage Grove, Dane oo... 262 47 

J A D N Collar, Dover, Racine co 12 00 

J J Reiser, Kendall, La Fkyette co 4 26 

J Weame, Mineral Point, Iowa co 46 38 

Wm Jewell, Dodgeville, «« 78 90 

Sam'l Blumer, New Glaros, Green co 8 00 

D D Utt, PotoH, Grant co 3,073 84 

Wm Ctfoper, Marshall, Dane oo 675 37 

D Sutton, Merrlmac, Sauk oo 10 00 

M Montgomery, Uolon, Rock 00...4 47 13 

Alex Stewart, Troy, Sauk co 681 28 

J C Loomid, MillVille, Grant co 200 00 

JB tlarelson, Lancaster, Grant CO 1,050 00 

C Ostrander, Went Point, Col co 649 56 

M Weishan, Franklin, Sauk 00 77 82 

C Spann, Sheboygan Balls 14 50 

Geo B Waittf, La Prairie, Rock co 877 18 

J Howlett, Black Wolf, Winnebhgo co 5 00 

Wm Ken tar, Pewankee, Waukesha co 31 60 

E M Blancbard, Waukesha 2 00 

Jas Muriihy, Hickory GroTs, Grant co 15 26 

R W Conch. Water town, Jeffco 221 72 

Jas Davis, Bradford, Rock co 6 00 

H Bullard, Union " .....^ 56 00 

C Williams, Mineral Point, Iowa 00 26 00 

Lars Moe, Dodgeville, " 17125 

P C Elliott, Freedom, Sauk co 10 00 

D S Chase. Oregon, Dane co 20 45 

Jos Smith, Hampton, Minnesota 826 00 

Wm Misslich A Sons, Ithaca, Richland 00 285 83 

Geo A Harris, Marshan, Minnesota................. 166 56 

iiam R Lane, Lowville, Columbia 00 375 82 

Baiu King, FounUin Pr^tirie <* 113 06 

L Ketchum, S|»arta, Monroe 00 200 00 

B Johnson, Houston. Sdionesota 157 47 

T Henton, Otsrgo, Col co 21 00 

J LCompton, Stonghtoo, Daneco 517 00 

Wm Reynolds, Hebron, Jeff co 150 00 

J A Jennings, F'auklin, Mllaankeeco 16 00 

A 6kelllnger, Tafton, Grant co 7 00 

J Arnold, Plymouth, Rock 00 760 00 

K D Campbell. La Crosse 26 00 

L K Walker, Metomen, Fond du Lac 00 40 00 

Wm H Swain, Verona, Dane co 26 00 

Dsvls A Ranney, Burke, D me co 134 00 

Wm Sherman. Eagle, WHukesh co 20 00 

Elisabeth W Davis, Brooklyn, Minnesota 388 48 

A S Stiles, St Anthony " 700 00 

T Dutch-r, HulUvan, Jeffco 200 00 

A P K088, Mt Pleasant, Green co 600 00 

JHDflHmatyr, Mi*1dletoD, Dane co 67^ 

Geo Winter, Brooklyn. Green co 100 00 

A Johnson, Union, Bockco 6 00 

Sarah Ternon, Trempeleau, Trempeleau co..^.. 58 00 

Harriet L Shaw, St Anthony. Minnesota 110 00 

D Hurray, Brighton, Ken<>shaco 163 00 

S R Kdwards, hugar Creek, Walworth co 76 00 

J Downey, Ottawa Wank co 10 68 

A G Dunning, Arlington. Col co ~ 4 00 

U Halllckron, Pleasant Spring, Dane co 25 00 

J, Brosemer, Boxbury, " ~.... 270 OO 

J Eble, Sheboygan, Sheb co 430 00 

N Mertes, Forest, Fonddu Lac co 36 00 

L OaTitK, llnbbard. Dodge 00 266 00 

J B A M Wlt«T n, Troy, Sank 00 40 00 

L F Parker, Dafc.in, Minn 14 76 

T Cousins, Tfempvleau, Trempeleau eo 36 86 

J H Knowlton, Janesvillei, Rock 00 650 00 

O Rollman, Oalamet, ' ond du Lac co...... 12 50 

Wm Killips, New Berlin, Waukesha 00 700 00 
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1m Orbwold. Newborg, Minn 15 00 

Wm Rogen, Hebron, Jeffco..^..^ 200 00 

L Hnber, Bacle Point, Chippewa oo 200 00 

Jno Hoorer, Gannon City, Minn 600 00 

A Oobnrn, Prairie du Chien 125 00 

Cornelia 8 Merrill, Weetport. Dane co I,;i6(> 00 

Wm H Read, La Prairie, Rock oo 150 00 

Prances Patteison, Alton, Minn 1,660 00 

T A Stephens, Whitewater, Walworth CO 00 

O Coz, Pnlton, Rock oo.^ 40 60 

ThoB Mott. Roecoe, Minn 13 00 

W Wright, Janes^-llle, Rock co 118 00 

P Scbwartx, Troy, Walworth co 10 60 

Sophia ARagan, Ithaca, Richland co * 430 76 

JboOk-Isoo, Amherst, Minn 33 46 

Jos Sykes, Little Grant, Grant co 13 10 

Jos Hartman. Dekorra, Colnrobia co 692 68 

R Gallagher, • loomiog Grove, Dane oo 910 00 

Jno Evans, Hebron, JefTco 72 00 

Dan'l Msxson, Albion, Dane co 180 00 

B Bnrlingame, Klpon, Pond du Inc co 116 00 

Jos Gmndy, Harmony, Rock co 576 00 

R Williamson, Hebron, Jcffco 20 00 

W W lledinp:. Middlcton, DauH co «.... 214 70 

L n Chajte, Waupun, Fund du T^ac co 726 00 

A Pattridge. Pleasant Grove, Minn 10 00 

R A Glover Troy, 8t Croix oo 339 00 

Thos Kobbius, Jefferson. Jeff ro 126 00 

M J McConrt, Oahkoah, Winnebogo co 700 00 

P Trimborn, Greenfield, Milwaukee co 25 00 

Clapp k Davis. Springfield, St Croix co 112 00 

H Sprengor. Hnbbard, Dodge CO 44100 

R Newton, Sullivan, Jeff CO 4 38 

R R MaxBon, Walworth, Walwurth cj 75 00 

G D Pearce, •* ♦* 123 76 

U H Hunger, Oak Creek, Milwaukee co 166 40 

W Watson, Courtland, Oil co 25 00 

8 W Smith, Lamartlne, Fond du Lac co 310 80 

Wm B Taber, Dover, Bacino co 1,150 96 

H Hewitt, llipon. Fond du Lacco 92 00 

F N Jung, Wsyne, Washington co 171 06 

C Dunning, FarmingtoD, Jeffco ;K)0 00 

Wm L Wilson, Harrison, Gr«nt co lOO 00 

P Smith, Ironton, Sauk co 525 00 

8 A J Kimon, Springfield, Dane co 23 00 

Nancy J Ricker, gherburne, Minn 769 00 

A Jameson, Kihgfeton, Snuk co (iO 00 

A M'illis, jr. Prairie dn Sac, Sauk co 155 00 

D O Callagan, Jackson, Washington co 12 00 

ABuntcr, Oshkosh, Wiancbagoco 400 00 

F A n W Albert, Greenfield, »ank co 20 00 

A A Roes, Lako, Milwaukee co 5(30 00 

C Nspp, Waterloo, Grant co 400 00 

J Henry, Lodl, Col. Co ^ 5 00 

This is in cvdrj 6uiim< u 

JPARMBRS' COJHPAMY 

Insuring uuthiog but farm and homestead property — 
giving more protection to the farmer llisn any otber com- 
pany, becau<)0 iuBoring his grain In stacks, and bis live 
stock in fields on fsriu, against dunage by lightning as 
well as burning : and at a cheaper rate becanso it is care- 
fnl in clioosmg its members and the kind of property it 
Insuiev. 

Twenty-five thouwnd /urmers of tlits State are mem- 
ben of this compaur, and their families embrace over 
1oIt,00O persons Mhose interests are protected by its man- 
tle! 

Ollloc la the Company** !!««« Butldlnc 
atfjoiniias Porter's Blocks MadUou. 
D. IVORTHINGTON, Scc'jr. 
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Suirar Cane Seed« 
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E have several bushels of the celebrated 

ai7AIft.BR CHIBIB8B CAHB 

Seed for sale. Price 37^ cents |Mr pound. This seed waa 
selected by Messrs. Bljimyor, Bates A Day, manafltttur- 
ersof Cook*8 Evaporators, as the beat for distribution 
and general cultivation that could be found in their large 
circle of acquaintance, extending all over the nortbarn 
States. It was raised in Eastern Pennsylvania, wa« se- 
lected by B., B. A Day, while growing. The same variety 
raised at the same place, was distributed by them last 
vear, and gave the best of satisfiu)tion, and we feel do 
hesitancv in recommending it to our customers. Put up 
in pound papers Two pounds will plant an acre. We 
have facilities for distributing this seed largely to parties 
ordering. The Trade supplied. 

B. IV. SKIKHBR * CO. 
Madison, Wis., Feb., 1864. mhS 

RABE AND CHOICE 

Flower Seeds & Novelties 

FOR 1864. 



HOTEY A, CO., BOSTON 

HAVE now ready their unrivalled collection of Ger- 
man, Belgian, French, English and Am>^rican Seeds, 
comprising all the novelties of any note. Their assort- 
ment includes the choicest \'arieties of 

BalsamSf Btoclcsy PortnlaceaSf Ltarlcspura 
Petunias* Verbenast Ztnnlasy dkc. 



And all tbe best Florist's Flowers, via: cinerarias, < 
combs, pansies, pelargoniums, carnations, Ac, Ac 
Bxtra Price Aster Seed 

Wo offer an unequalled collection of Astcn, in all the 
variety of Pivene, Pompone, Pyramidal, Ac. of our own 
raising, which have been made a specialty tor more than 
20 years, and have l>een awarded prirjoa by the Maas.Uert. 
Sodety, as follows : 

Firtt Prut in 1841, 'Ai. '43, '44, '46, '47, '48, 49, '61, *SZ, 
'56, '57, '60. 'CI, *62 and '63. Second Prize in 1846. '66, 
and '50. 16 varieties in separate packeto, $1 60; 12 dck. 
$125; 8do.$l. 

Catalogues of seeds, fruit trees. Greenhouse plants Ac. 
forwarded to all applicants. mhS 



FBBNCn Pcnr seed, growth of 1863. S2 50 per lb. 
Apple seed, clean and well saved, growth of 1863— 
96 OOperbu. 

Anger's Quince cuttings 93)^1000 

Manette Kose cutUngs 3 9 1000 

Osier willow cuttings 3 « 1000 

60,000 Red Cedar, 4 to 12 In.......... 6 ^ 1000 

A. G. HANFOBD A BRO. 
mh2 Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohio. 



mi \BRAI« PT. RAII.ROAD 

FROM Mineral Point to Warren, 111., connecting with 
111. Central, Galena and Chicago Union, for all points 
east, west and south. O.W.COBB. ' 

8npt. 

THE MAGAZINE OF HORTICULTURE 
FOR 1864. 

Editfd by C. 31. UOV£Y, Prbs. op tbr Mass. Hokt. Soc. 

ANEW volume (vol. .10) commenced on the 1st Of Jao- 
uary. 1864. It is published monthly, and makes an 
annual volume of 500 octavo pages, with numerous illus- 
trations of ftiiits, flowers, Ac. Terms $2 a year, dub 
rates, 4 copies $6. The volumes for I860, '61, '62, '63, 
handsomely bound, and subscription for 1864, $10. These 
volumes form a complete library, containing 2.600 pages 
of valuable information niton every branch of Qardenlag 
and Rural Art. IIOVRY A CO. 

mh3 



FLOWBR SEEDS, DoUwara Qrape vines, Pwoniss, Ro- 
ses, Oladiolns, flowering shrubs, plants, cutUncs Ac. 
sent by mall, on receipt oT priof . 

Price catalogues are now r ady, and will be ssat to sll 
applicants. U. B. UJM. 

mh3 Ssndusky, Ohio. 
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t^CHOICE-^t 
VSOKTABl«K AVD FliOWKR ■«&»■ 

FOB SALS BY 
J. WBUliBT JOHB8, 

CBAIBAM 4 COMNEMS, COLOMBIA CO., N, T. 



M«w and Clioiee TftTtettes of ITsipetable 

I INCLUDE In this Ifat onW inch m ar« new and rahi- 
nble and not readily obtniDed. The most of tfaem X 
bave reeelTMl from tha ealabrated English firm of Garter 
A Go., London* and thej ean be eonfldently reoommended 
lUolodiDg a f«w American noreltlea of great merit. 

Moonfa VtgdabU Cnank Sjuath. —An improved, Nnall 
cream-oolored, 01 al shaped variety of vegotabie marrow, 
of an extremely delicate flavor. The seed was preaented 
by Thoe. Hoore, Esq., to the Floral Committee of the 
^yal Hortlcnltnral Society of Loudon » and In a ooamv- 
nication he speika of it as follows : ** I have grown it for 
Sor lOvtarsandhave always thongbt it to be the best 
flavored of all sorts I have tested." Price per pkg. 28o. 

Advance Pm—A. dwarf green wrinkled marrow of flna 
flavor, long pods, well filled np, and podding well np to 
the hanlms, very prolific, and nearly as early as Daniel 
OKonrke. ** The best wriakltd marrow la cnltivation.'* 
— Qardeners' Chronicle. Per pkg. S5o. 

OBtrter*t Early C^iampion forcing J\)tato^'The earliest 
flnune potato In cultivation, described bv the Oaidener's 
Chronicle as *<a kidney potato, the earliest yet Introdnc- 
ed." Orders for this potato will be filled in April, as soon 
ai all fear of frost is passed, by mail, post paid, and as my 
stock Is small, orders shoo Id be sent early. Per tnb«ir26c 

anUmC* Student Arniip.— This was originated by Prof 
Bn:kman, of the Royal Agricultural College, Ciroenster, 
from wild parsnip, and will be foand a great acquisition. 
Perpkg. 16c. 

mtd's Imperial Dwarf Fed Olery—A Itont growing, 
Tsry compact, solid and hardy variety, of superior flavor. 
25c. 

(hrter'a St. Oayth Ae<— Medium sixe, good shape, short 
tap, rioh deep blood red color, fine flavar, daddedly the 
best beet in cultlvatian. I grew this tha past year and 
fonnd it fully equal to the recommendation. Per pk. 850 

Bminrton't Puu AppU itei— Compact, short top, roots 
msdinm sisad and of a deep crinuout good flavor. 10c. 

LiUlt Piacie Oibbaffe—Yerj early, small, delicate flavor. 
16e. 

WhiU JapatuH Jfelom— This <s the finest flavored thin 
skinned muskmelon yer Introduced. The seed is from 
Japan. No lover of thi« fine Iniit should fail to try this 
variety. y»c. 



Flower Be«aa by Msill. 

Plower seedn, from their compactness and light weight, 
ean be safely and speedily transported by mail to any part 
of the country, thereby gtving those who live nmote 
from the larger towns and cities, where they can be pro- 
cured, nearly an equal chance with those living In thsm, 
for procuring at a moderate rate all the choice and rare 
varieties, ror the accomplishment of this purpoaa, we 
offer the following collections, comprising the naost beau- 
tiftil sod showy annuals, biennials and perennials, which 
will be sent by mail, free of postage, to any part of the 
United EUtea, at the following prices ; 

ASTEBS. 

18 ex. fine var. Trull, new peony fl*wd $1 86 

24 selected TrufT ♦* ..» ...8 60 

fisplendld *' peony perfection 1 00 

flflnsst " globe •« 76 

lObeantifbl ** dwf chrysanthemnm...«iM I 00 

10 splendid <• giant emperor 1 60 

8 splendid vnr Reid's new Quilled 76 

4 unst var. Double Cocardeau ^ ~.. 60 

12 ex. fine var. Pyramidal bouquet 1 00 

18inperior var. Quilled 1 00 

8 beantiftal var. new Ranunculus fl'd 76 

4 very flne var. new Hedgehog 40 

In addition to theee, I put np a collection of Asters 
which I consider the flnest ever sent out; it contains 10 
packages of mixed colors of the following kinds, viz :— 
Tmffaut's New Peony, Peony Perfection, Qiant Bmpemr, 
Imbrique Pompons, German Quilled, Bannncnlns, Hedge- 



hog, Beld'i InproTed, La Snperba, and the beautiful new 
Aster Splendfns. No one who delights to grow flne flow- 
art shoud flUl to sand for one af thei a packages. Price $1. 

BAisAMa— 18 flnest prize Balsams $1 00 

Gbbmaji Stooeb — I'i superb new varieties, 10 week 

large flowering........... 1 00 

** ** 8 beftutiful new ' variatisi^ perpeti>- 

al large flowering 76 

" ** 12 sslect prize, var. lluUohockt, 

Knglish, from Downie, Laird and 
Lang's celebrated collection, nav- 

ed from prize flowers 1 60 

10 finest vor. Marigold 16 

6 neweat var Ifarvel of Peru 40 

5 select var Nemophila 85 

12 distinct var Ornamental Grass 1 00 

12 •• " •* Gourd* 1 00 

8 beautiful var Phlox Drummoudil 75 

Finest var Petunias 60 

GERMAN FLOWER SBKDS. 

12 splendid var Pinks, Carnation 2 60 

12 " " •• Plcotee 2 60 

8 distinct var Portnlaccas 45 

8 flnest Sweet Peas 40 

splendid var Scabioea, large fl'd 60 

extra flne var Snapdragon 60 

18 selected var 8alpfglossis 76 

12 snperb var Wallflower, double 75 ' 

8 superb now var Cockscombs 75 

9 flnest var Galliopsis S6 

6 selected var Climbing plants 60 

80 »* •* " •• including newest 2 00 

8dirtinctvar Delphninm 76 

18 finest var Delphinium Chlnensis 76 



EXTRA IHDVCKHKHTS. 

In almost every neighberhood there are a few persons 
of taste who cultivate flowers to the best of their ability 
and to the extent ot thefr means. These nay easily dub 
together and send their orders in one letter, ana thus 
avail themselves of the deduction I make on luge orders. 
There are few persons who with little ellbrt could not ob< 
tain the orders of half a dozen neighbors by simply ex- 
hibiting tha gataIog«e, which will b« sent fr«6 ta all who 
desire it for this purpose, and thus confer a great benefit 
on their friends and aid in the more general dissemination 
of choice seeds throughout the country, For the pnrf aaa 
of encouraging the formation of such clubs, and as a 
slight compensation for the effort, I make the following 
liberal oifer : 

Persons sending 81 may select seeds at Gataloguo prices 
am*unting to 81 10. 

Persons sending $2 may select seeds at Catalogue prloss 
amounting to $2 25. 

Persons sending $3 may select seeds at Catalogue prices 
amonntlog to|3 60. 

Persons sending 84 may sekct xeeds at Catalogue pricea 
amounting to 14 75. 

Persons sending $5 may select needs al Catalogue prices 
amounting to $6, 

Parsons sendinc 810 may select s<^« at Qatalogue prie- 
ea amounting to 815. 

These will be put up together and sent to ons addreaa, 
or in separate packagea and mailed to the address of each 
individual forming the club, as may be desired. In all 
oasaa the postage will be prepaid. The same dadnetloa 
will, of course be made to any one person ordering f^>r 
himself alone. 

I would again call attention to my selection of Asters, 
In collections which I think Is tho flnest ever oiTbred. I 
sell the collection at 81, yet If selecUd separately ' 
the Ostalogue It amounts to $1 45. Also my Gei 
Stocks, Balsams, Panslesi Caruations, Picoteo Pinks, Oin- 
erarlas, CalceoUu-ia Ac. all of which have been received 
ftom the moat celebrated growers in England, Scotland 
and Germany, and are ot first quality. If it should be 
inconvanisnt for you to make your own selection, by an- 
cloalng the amount you are dralronit of expending and 
stating for what purpose the seeds nre required, yon may 
tm^. assured that! will make tho salectlona in the moat 
Judicious and liberal manner. 

Persons wanting a largef quantity or wanting to act as 
agenta, will please address me. 

Dnrhug the past two years, our collections of Flower 

cds by mail have been sent to almoat every State in tha 
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«1 fHtUAkctforit iittd it l3 OUT iRi^D'Hit PiiJeaTor to Bo^k? 
tbtta C'DlletitlDDi uot onlj PFCond to nour^ but to nuk^ 
th-in aqpffJor to tboeu^Ai^nt fr&m ROjr ollit^r ^ttabUsbm^nt 
lA l)i<« Conntr^F. 

2if . It. FkrtJcular alt«Dlioii shomld be paid t« string tfae 
Addrut, Totem. Ckmn^y atui Ao/e, ih fdll. 

GatMlognet will b« lant to all appHcantaupon rweipt of 
a three cent stamp. Address 

J. WfiSLRY JONES, Chatham 4 Cornerii, 
ap Col. Ooantj« N. T. 

BVRSOll'S 

AMERICAN GRAIN BINDER. 

THE experience gained during four harTe>t«* use bj 
oarselTes, and the eevere teet of two harvrtu' ex- 
tensive use by fttrmers, have enabled ns to oTcroome the 
obfitaclet and remedy the defect* heretofore existing in 
tVis important class of labor saving machinery. 

Ever since oar bindf r demonstrated its capability for 
practical working in the hands of those acqnvinted with 
it, onr eflTorts have been directed towards fitting it for 
beginners, by strengthening, simplifying and perfecting 
tiie workmanship, and as Improved for the harvett ^ 
1S64, is offered to the farmers of f be West with the oerta<n 
knowledge that it is capable of binding the reaper swath 
in good order as fust as cat, and with the ntmoet confi- 
dence that it will pnve the fiirmer's best friend in the 
harvest field. 

Price $75— one half cosh on delirery, balance approved 
note due the 1st of Octobt'r next. 
Orders most be sent in early to insure being filled. 
For farther information call at the Reaper Works of 
Emerson k Co., and examine the Binder, or address 
W. W. A H. M. BORSON, Rockibrd, 
ap4 Winnebago Co., Ills. 

__ 

AMERICAN CONFLICT. 

A UlSTOKV OF 

THG ORKAT REBEIil^IOlV 

IN THE 
UNITED 8TATK?3 OP AMERICA, 1860-*64, 

lit Qzuitt^ JncidtnU^ and JfesulUf intepdrd to exhibit es- 

fttialif i'ii m^ai a nd p^itieal pha^t^ M;ith the dr\ft and 

pTogrtftvf Aaitririin Opmitm rrfpfctinff Ffuman Slap- 

trM./rom lllQ /« UtH. Uy HORAVE GKEELKS: 

l^ TWd rOLUBJKS- 

lUuJttr&tftl bf Ptirirajts (tu Stftl<^f Gattfrals^ SfJte>tmtn and 
fi^u^r Emimitl JUrn; Vi^Kt of impcriant pJacrr, Hattfr 
Scmtn and Pia^rann/ron t^ci^U »&tintf, efe, 

TII12 WOBICt wb?i] compLtfted, will ronlRtn op wards 
o( titia hiu\firt>4 Mat<« And Diitgrami of Hftttlcneliis, 
a,ad cannot fail to mk^ the ftrtc rank lu a f^taudnrd It la- 
lory <^t rho Atnfirican CodfilcL It will alio be j>rint«d 1q 
the G^rmati laitfujig^. 

Thk vrork by ofi<t of the gfratcat Amerleat] JaQmiLlii.tt 
Dftw Ji»ing. and from iut iueilt« aa il rerord of permanent 
rmln^, vill btt beyond doul^L, tLie Enent exbtuBtlv? and 
crftlenl history or thi* war* 

Yul, 1 will be piibMihed nbout the liit or July. Vol. 2 
as Kon as pnc«Jc*ble alter the clui« of the war. 
Price per Tolumr: 

ItegDiar edHlon,, i^oi loomed eloih, Helci <Hi^. f 3 H) 

*« *' *' kathtr, marbled eri|;r,„. 4 (M) 

" ** a]mia. iHther, llbrarjr fltjrle, tprlnk- 

ted edge. - i 00 

Sitra aofi library fdltli'tk. prfnti-d on h«avy pmp^t, 

bound tit hoifefflt, »prtnkMedpr, ......,.„„„ fl W 

A. W^CA^IPBKLU Agfiui for the ceucties of CoIoiij- 
biA, Dod^e, sfid Fond du J AC. Peraani mdllofr In Ihe^ti 
cpDiiLlas, wfa[» vLib to secure this Vvrk, ^i\l pkaai od^ 
dreift A. W. CAHPBICLL, 

aptr MadlioD, WU. 



TABBRtl A CO, 

MANUFACTURERS OP 

THE JUSTIFY REIVaWMlID 




QUAKER MOWER & REAPER. 

ALSO 

Btemaa K»|flneay Sn^ar Caae Mllls« *e« 
8AI<KM, ... OHIO 

C, B. TABER. J. . TABXK. W. 8. STICTBOH. 



TICK'S ILLUSTRATIO) 

CATAIiOQUE OF SEEDS 

AND 

Guide to the Flower Garden 

OF 18 6 4. 



MT NEW C«tal«gue and Floral Qntde hi now pnMWi- 
ed and readj to send out. It contains aocarala de- 
scriptions of the leading floral treasorea of the world, 
with fnll and plain directions for sowing seed, trao^laat- 
log and general coUnre. Also a list of choice aeeda for 
the Tegetable Garden, with necessary InstmctloDS Ibr 
planting snd enltvre. 

My new Oatalogue and Horal Guide is a beautiful wvrk 
of fifty large pages* illustrated with twenty-ftre toe etv 
grarings and one splendid colored plate of the DouUi 
Zinnia, It will be sent, postage paid, to all who apply, 
f ncloelng ten ccfits. Addrf^s JAMES TICK, 

ap Kocbe«t*r. H. T. 

EAGLE WORKS 

Manufacturiog Companr 



DO YOU WANT 
UTRAM KHQIIiKa OR B01L.Kaa, 

PATKHT FIHK KrAPORATOBS, 

PATENT SUGAR OAKK MILLS, 

VATf.NT STKAM OOJLEVAFCBATOB* 
PATKNT HTAMP MILLS for 
PlltS'S PBAK or JLAKK 1.UPKRIOR* 

49^ SSyn FOR ClRC(7LARS-^iM 
With Ciiti and IkflcrEptiotli^ Pricefli elc, etc. Also 

SAW MILLS, FLOUR MILLS, 

AND 

MACfllKERT OF ALL UE8CR1PTION3, 

Mm-f^EyD FOR CIRVULAES-HLp. 

CHICAGO - - .. , ILLl^OIi* 

P, W, a A TEH, Fmkfent. 
N. B. — AgentP wanted orerywiiFre. Brp4 
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SKINNER'S PATENT 
CX.IMAX ADJVBTABX.B 

Smrar Cane Mills! 

MANUriCTURKD BT 
B. *W.SKIBrifBR,4pCo. - MadUon, IVU. 




THT9 MILL bM been befor« ihm public for tbe iMt fovr 
jievn and hM iDvaiiabljr giTen tbe boet of Mtitfiic- 
tiun. Tbe leT*-r prindpte Ja a new and distinctire feature 
in tbtM mill, and eHrnTve a rooftant. unTHrytog piv ainre, 
and txprenee the Jnice mnch dryer and with )««• pow«r 
than any other mill. Onr a4)n«table principle la no make- 
ihlft, but ia real, and la all that ia claimed for it. We 
have a pamphlet containing a fbll deacription of onr Ta 
rioua aized mlUa, with tontimonlali therefor, aI«o a trrat- 
iae on growing and working up Sorahnm. 

TbU mill took the FIRST PREMtUM at the Tltinoii 
State fair laat lalU afkr a thorough and rigid trial. It 
r».3ciTes eommeudatlon from tbe preat and public every- 
mhTH. The reporter for the Chicago Tribuntt from tbe 
Rxrgbnm Oooveniion held in this city on the 3d,4lh and 
Mb of tbe present month, in speaking of the roilla on ex- 
hibition, remarka : 

**The Climax Mill of Sklnner'a patent a<«med to bare 
tbe meet irlenda, and warm approbation fbr it waa ex- 
p;eaied by all prraenV wbo had uaed it the paat eeaaon. 
Your reaJcra will remember that thia mill took tbe flrat 
prfnilum at the Ulinola State Fair at De-ator, laat aea8"n 
and It ia the only one we are acquainted with tbNt adjnata 
it« preeanre by leT<>r and weigh ta, inatrad of by aetrcrowa.* 

The reporter f»r the Chicago Ttnt* eaya :— "There weie 
iereral other milla on exhib tion» but nona that poaeaaea 
tbe aaae adaptability for work.** 

Madiaon, f^brnary, 1804. 

ORAPB VINBt. 

THI deiMDd for our rinea ia largely inereaMnc erery 
aaaton. PartJea wiahlng to purcbaao thia apriug 
wuld do well to order early, aa tho danumd pronUaaa to 
•sonedikoaurpty. 
Bend for eatalogva, aneloring atamp. 

T ^ ^* J. KNOX, 

mhl Box 166, Fltubnrg, Fa. 



1862. 
QOvO 



1803. 
BBTTKR 



1864. 
BBIT. 



THE BADGER STATE DBILL 

As MADE by R. J. Bichardaon ia a great improvement 
over the old drill, both in workmanablp and light- 
neea of draft. Thia drill baa alwaya been tbe eaaieat fi>r 
the team of any drill in uae, and it ia now rendered easier 
by aubatituting the chain for the evener. which makea 
the drill run mnch ateadier and cooaeqnently easier han- 
dled. Experience has coDTinced all that the Badger Drill 
is one-fifth easier for tbe team than any drill need in this 
Bute. 

An e- amlnation of its principle will satisfy any one 
that it ia more accurate in its dlatrlbntion of tbe seed 
than any other drill. 

The workmanship of the drill will ahow for itsell 
Please examine it. 

The Badger State Drill is sold at JanesrUleat thefbl- 
lowing prices for 1864 : 

9 Tiioth, 9T&, 8««der «6. 

10 Tooth, $80. " 

11 Tooth, %'<b, *♦ 

12 Tooth, $90, '' 

The Badger has a Com Planter to be attached to the 
drill that will plant two rows at once any deaired diatanoe 
apart. It drops in hilla, any diatance from 3 to 6 fi^t 
apart. The planter goea with the drill without any extra 
charge. 
The Badgair ia warranted in every particular or no sale. 
R. J. RICHARDS >N. 
mhtf Maker. 

STRAWBERRY PI. ANTS* 

ALL eur planta were laid in and carefully worked last 
season Such plants are much more ralnable than 
thoee produced in tbe ordinary way. 
$1^ Send for a catalogue, endoaing stamp. 

J. KNOX, 
mbl Box 165, Pittaburg, Pa, 



CRAIO mCROSCOPJB ! 

THIS is the ccat and cheapest Microscope 
In tbe world for generMl use. It requlrfS 
nofucal adtjiiiitmeut, ma^uiflea about luOdi- 
amttera or 10,000 timea, and ia ao simple that 
a child can uae it. It will be sent by mail, 
poatagepald, on the receipt of $2 25. or with 
lix beautiful mounted objects fur $3, or with 
24 objects for $5. Address 

HENRY CRAIG, 
180, Centre street. Mew York. 
A liberal discount to the trade. 




MADISON BOOK BINDERY. 

8. w. stroxow 

BlaBiL Book UAUUfaeiurer A Book Binder. 
t»ORTER'S BLOCK - - MADISON, WIS. 

ACCOUNT Books of every description made to order 
of superior paper and workmanship at moderate 
prices, and warranted to giro satlslkction in eTery par- 
ticular. 

Ail Kindt of BlAdlair stnd Ruling 

Kzecuted to order, and In the bast manner. 

Wisconsin Farmer bound in neat rabatantial cloth cor- 
era at 40 oento |>or toI. 

OLD BOOKS BE-DOUND IN GOOD 8TYLB. 

The Snbaoribor, having had a long expertenee fn tbe 
buainea«, i^Ia a«t>ured that he cau givu entire satisfaction 
oi all wbo may ftfor htn with their patronage, both in 
pros* and workmanship. 

Orders reap* et fully solicited. 

B. W. 8UCK0W. 
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SORGHUM niACHllEHY 

FOR 1864. 

8UGAR CANE SEED, &c., &c., fto. 




THE uoderdigtied arc embarking extensively In the 
manafacture and introdurtlon of Sorghum Machio* 
ery for the coming season. 

We have given the ftubjrct eapcclal attention, and ftilly 
believe tbat our Eeto ot macbinery are more perfect and 
complete than anything else of the kind over before offenHl 
to the public. Our 

TmITTTmII OZAIffT 

APJLSIABLK HORIZONTAL 

Of all wi/e", fr 'Tn One U."^e tii» to Kight IIorj<« Pow«r. 
and capable of e\i)re««iriz the juicf for ICX) to 600 gallons 
of good syrnp per day. sw coiice?«».i on every hand bj 
good jntlges to l»e tli'- nto^t trurtftari, n'mplr^ strong and 
murable machires yr r «levi-<«.(l, 

Tli<) AdjnAtable Action 

Of the crushing rollers Is the most perfect and complete 
ever seen. It vrholly removes all danuer of breaking and 
at the same time can be niado to brtng any amount of 
preflsure to boar upon the cane, even to grinding it drj 
enough to burn, if desired. 

We challenge nil cr*ut!on on the streogth of our mills, 
and will make a 

STANDING OFFRR OF 9500 
For any Ilorisontal mill of the same size, weight and 

Ctft. ♦•^'^^ vrV] •♦tx' in <"<t"«! f-«* w'fb^nt hrrji' irii: — 
fOHcU »..'ii., A» 1.., Jill.- I i^" «Ji ti..- «ivl' luuiiiifHciiirt-d by 
the p«rtie.-< for mi:. \v\ or esjvecially made of differ- 
ent mst'-rin-s for the nca^lot , 

WhJ-it "Ur uiill* u ><t our i.tucl.iufry are the best and 
moot perlect -* s'«c. «till we pc»1 eheaper than even 
|«or. old St vie » a«-hitiery i« unnally pold. 

W« "hall h» hai»!»y to forwnrd r^rculnrs with desfrlptlve 
cuts Ac. to all piop«>5>iug to piirchast-. 



Fifty BnnbeH Jaiian Cane Seed 

aali'y. Fer snle by bushel or in pound 
Read fhe ortirtcHte of the gentleman who rals^ 



Of first rate qaali'y. Fer snle by bushel or in pound 
iMpers. Read The drtirtcHteofthi 
ft. He la an entirely reliable mas. 



RoMmosd, Christian Co., 111., Dec 1804 
This is to oertity that I bave caltiTatMl the Javian Su- 
gar Gane the past season, and have no hesitation in pro- 
DOQDciQg it tbo ^t variety of which I have any knowl- 
edge, it being early In ripening, yields an excellent syrap 
and granulates readily. M. D. 8BWARD. 

Uadison, Wis., Feb. 1, 1804. 



BELLE COTTAGE NURSERIES. 



1 l«a Milen Soutli of Depot, JaneaTlUc, 
Wlaooitaln. 



IS the place to get apple trees that are a^laptrd to WIs- 
Jconsin winters, snch as 1857 and 1864. 

Small sized trees for succesbful planting, from high, 
open prairie soil. 

Apple trees, crown grafted, beet varieties, 4 to C ft. high 
$201^100. 

Apple trees, common varieties, root grafted, 6 to 8 feot 
high. $12 ^ 100. 

i ho same when dag by customers, f 10 "^ 100. 

Seedlings, all sizes, $3 to f 10 ^ 100. 

Cherry, Pear and Plum trees, 12c to 00c, Kvergreens, 
Ornamental bhade trees and shrubs. Koees, PeonM, Climb 
iug vines, Ac, Ac. 

Choice selection of Grape vines, true to name — also 
currants, gooseberries, pieplant, f»tiawberries, blackber- 
lies, Ac. 

Have spent mnch time and pains In cultivating the 
Raspberry— plants at wholesale or retail. 

*< Live and let live;" prices accordinsly. To the trade 
and at wholesale as low as can be found West 

All orders should be aooompanied with the money- 
bank notes-— or good references. Letters of inquiry with 
stamps, and plain directions how packed, and bv what 
route BUipped. After shipment, at the owner s risk. 
OKO. J. KKLLOOO. 

Jancsville, Feb. fi, 1867. mh3 



LALOR'S 
Sheep and i«amb Dipping Compoattiom* 

CURES scab, ticks and lice on Bhe<p or cattle, adds 
over a pound of wool to the fleece. Improves its qnal- 
ity, and adds to the genei-ai health of the sheep, witnont 
danger Irom taking cold. 
For psrticulars apply to 

LALOR BUOi HKRS, Utica, N. T. 
t^ Agent wanted for every State. mh3 

MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO 

RAILROAD LINE. 



rpWO Through Trains Daily between Milwaukee and 
X Chicago. Close and roliuble coQUcciion in Chloa^o 
with all the Eastern, Southern and Southwestern Lines. — 
Also connects with the Rocine A Miss. R. R.at Baeinsk 
and with Ken., Bockford A Rock I. ti. R. at KeoosbsL 

TInse »• Quick and Faro at liOWy 

As by any other route, JKO. T. MOODT, 

Mas. Trans., Milwaukee., 



SAL.KSM1CN WANTED. 

' .\LARY paid. Apply (with stamps) to 
V llA- 



ml.l 



11 A KRIS BROS. 
Boston. Masi 



NE W IIA^DY GRAfES. 



AlfBW hundred extra strong vines for early bearif g, 
of the following floe Tarioties:— Concord, Dcdawve^ 
Diana, Hartford Prolific and Bebeoea, at 75e to tl saob. 
R ed Dntob Oarranta^—Stroog plants, $B A 100 

|3o f^ 1000. V o- hanTob-- - — 



^O.HANrOBBABlO. 
Oolnmbnsvnrtary, Colnmboa, Okio. 



Wiwonsin Farmer — Advertising J)eparimeut, 



TGIVTH ANNUAIi AKPORT 

OF THE 

DODGE CO- MUTUAL INS. 00. 

AmomU V Orpitoi /an, lid, 1864 994,377 9« 

covaxRiiia of 

Premlam Notes «80,0U 12 

SmI Estate and Office Furniture... 830 49 
Cash on deposit and in Oo*e Office.. 2.096 53 

T7. 8. &.20 Bonds.... 2,500 00 

Cash loaned on Gall 2,U9 00 i 

Bills Bee haying from I to 6 mos. 

t«nui ., ^ 6,781 SJ 

$94,377 96 

Whole No. PoIici<>8 issued since Jhu 1. 1863... 1,210 

Whole No . Policies outstanding Jan. 1, 1S64. . 6,010 

Whole amount at risk thereon 4,733,638 00 

Cash Premium 9,390 10 

Cash reoeired for interest, and other sources, 875 37 

Paid unearned Premium...., 64 41 

Paid expenses of Officers, Agents, Printing, 

Postage, Hento, Fuel, Stamps, Taxes' Ac. 5,247 86 

Paid tlia IblloviDg Losses since Jan. 1 1863 : 

Peter Phetno, Parmington, Jefferson co 270 38 

L CMcCloary, Sextonville, Kichlaud co 8 0(i 

J B llobart. liovalton, Waupaca co 16 25 

£ R Disbrovr, Tajcheeday, Pond du Lsc co 250 0() 

O W Anderson, Princeton, Qreen Lake co. 650 00 

G Madsen, Cato, Blanitowoc co 15 25 

D Manser, KUington, Outagamie co 15 62 

putt Fish, Deltona, Sank co 667 00 

J A Northrup, Clyman, Dodge co 615 20 

Eliza A Hansfleld, Oreenbusb, Sliebovgan co 4 13 

Carl Busch " •* 13 00 

N Blodgatt, Stockton, Portagn ro 150 00 

F Steink, St. Marie, Oreen Lake co 388 00 

AUnh Knapp. Mt'tonion, Food du Lnc co 43 80 

Ctteiia Drifiir*t, M^nhaeld " 222 60 

Phiifp Qoetz, Newton, Manitovoc co 67 26 

J Wiuberger, Leroj. ]>odge co 63 75 

F Ilathennel,%lalnfleid. Maushara co 12 00 

J N Hall, Forrest, Fond du Lac co 450 00 

Rudolph Jaeger, Franklin, Sank co 02 50 

C L Oould, Sheboygan Falls, Sheboygan co 209 00 

O W Nelson. Princeton, Green Lake co 300 00 

August Kork, Farmington, Jefferson co 300 00 



Total .$4,813 69 

There are no unsettled claims against the Company 
of any kind. All claims hnvo been adjusted promptly 
and paid. We still adhere to our rnle of insuririg noth- 
ing but Jhrm Property and isolated DwcUingit- Oar capi- 
tal is steadily increasing and tbeClompany i-tandA second 
to none, and the risks they assume are of the safest kind. 

We ask your continued ]Mtronage and that of your 
IHenda. 
EDWIN HILLTEB, Sec GEO. W. BLY, PRS. 

JOS T. inLLY£A,Troa8nr«r. 
Logan Grares, Wm. O. McRlroy, Geo. Baboock, M. L. Ck>e, 
L. B. Hills, and Hanson Ely, Direetora. 



A. F. WALTZmGER 

Wholesale and Betall Dealer In 

CARDIES, FRUITS, CONFECTIONERIES. 

AND FA^CV AliTiCLEb. 

HAS on hand and is constantly mMnufactnring or re- 
ceiving the finest Candies GonftfCtluuery of ererv 
kind. A ISO Fare/ Articles, Toyv, Ma^ks, OrnamenU, tfc 

FANCY CAKES ON HAND AND MADE TO OKDER. 

1^ Sociabte and Wtdding 1\irHej lupplitd. 

8c«Mnable Fruits rectlTe<l by Express from tlio South. 

A..F AUZINGEB, 
No. 6 King St., Madison, Wis. 



Bloomini^toii (lU) Nursery 

ESTABLISHED 1862. 



1«0 ACBJES OPBIV PBAIRIfi. 



APPLE TREES— 1 to 4 years — ^largest and best stock 
aver offered ; low headed, sound, thrifty, and largely 
of proved hardy sorts for the Northwest. 

75,0000 Pears. Grapes, 40 sorts. Apple, root grafts, 
packed, 10,000 $70. Small Fruits, Nursery Stockb apple 
peach, and psar seed. BYRRGRKEN&^\b acrc«, mostly 
medium and small sizes, 30,009 birch, elm, larch, maple, 
and tulip trees. Rases, shrub*, bulbs. Grey or White 
Willow cuttings, packed, 1000 93 60; 10,000 $28. 
Send Sed S.amp for new oatalogne. 

F.K. PHOSNIX. 
Bloomington, HI. mh2 



WISCONSIN STATE JOVMAL ! 



VAILY, TBI WEEKLY AED WESRLT. 



OFFlCIAIi STATE PAPJBR I 



T E n :^a: a = 

DAILY. — Sixty cent* a month, or $7 a year, invariably 
in advance. 

TRI-WKKKLY.» Price 30 cents a month, or $1 20 «»r 
four months; S3 50 a year. Invariably la advance. 

WEEKLY.— Published on Tuesday, Price S2 a year : 
$1 for six months. In clubs of TEN or more 81 60 to 
each, invariably in advance. 

Specimen copies ^^eut on application. 
Addreai ATWOOD k RUBLES. 

Madison, Wis. 



LAKE SIDE 
lYursery and Seed Garden ! 



MADISON, 



fVISCOlfSIBT* 



THIS new establishment Is now open to Dealers, agents 
and the roUil trade for the spring of 1864. It contains 
an unrivalled collection of choice Apples, one and two 
years old, including over 100,000 Oritim Gr<\fUd, grown 
distinct. lorge Sixes in small quantlMes. 

OUKRANTS— in great variety— Red, white and 
Black, ooe and two years, in lar^e quantities. Also a 
general assortment of Prult and Omamenial 

Trees, Shrubs, Tines, Sk,c. 

The especial attention of the Trad^ thote wishing to 
plant largely, rnd those living remote from Nurseries, is 
called to tUs Stock as superior for their wants. 

A FULL ASSORTMENT OF GARDEN SEEDS 
M9^ Sent by mall or Express. P*p«1 ^nt c*r<-r^r>T tV»r# 
T.l«* HTtt] OsratoitiK*. PHikiii^ ilnin- in t}ie U-il iMii.iit<^i. 
AddrvM 

J. G. PLITMB. 
jytBif ' ' Madison, Wis. 



jrO II If p. ROE, 

TMPORTER AND PREEDCR OF PURR-BRKD DUlU 
i him Cattle snd !(oath Down Sheep, olTeni li)r ssle, on 

reasonable terms, a few flne calvee, bolls, and heifers. 

Color chiefly rM Po«t Office address, Durhsm Hi 1, 

Wnukeshs Co., Wisconsin. 
Muskegs Waukesha Co., Wis., Dec. IS, 18C3. Jnnit 



WUeomin Farmer — Advertiging D^artment. 



QBAPESl GRAPES! 

GEAPB CULTUBB hu bMB % •pedal tj in mj Imsi- 
B«M tor the iMt twalTd ycMrs, tMtiog bj aetval ex. 
pecimentt a great nimiber of nefw Turletlee, to Moerfain 
tboee that would Be initaMe for the eoU and climate of 
WiaooMln, Minaeeota, Iowa and lUlnols. No expense o' 
■Maae and labor has been spared in sifting ont of .the large 
number of worthlese Tariettee tboee that woald snceeed 
with orilaary care and ealtnre. Daring this time not 
lese than two hundred tbonsand plants hoTe been sent 
ont from my gronads through the district of countrj 
aboTe mentioned, a large number of which are now in 
suoosssful bearing, and fkt»m which I hare recelred the 
meet encouraging reports. All of which will bear me ont 
in sajlng that the Grape stands at the head of thecbws of 
MuUl flruiti^ both in profit and pleasure. 

To those that plant the Tioe. I bare now on band* 
leadj fiur spring deliTorj, the largest and ilnest stock of 
Grape roots erer belbre ofEpred in the Went— oonsf sting of 
all tho New and Old varieties that are desirable, together 
with a good stock of APPLB, PSAB. PLUM, CHBBBT, 
with QrnamtiUal oimI Ev n gr u n Tnti. I claim 

1. That my vines are cheaper than can be purchased 
from any ^ji tern cetaMlshment, when the quality of 
roots is taken Into account. 

t. They are all grown io the open air, and not under 
glass and in Ibrdng pots, as most Bastem plants are. 

8. They are raised from large, healthy, bearing vlnee, 
of which I haTe a large stock. 

4. That most of them will fruit the flrst or second sea- 
son from planting. 

Tnmsportatlon is lees, and I hold myself responsible 
for all mistakes in Tarieties that I send out. 

All orders will be booked and filled as recelyed. Tines 
aud all the Small FmlU securely packed and deliTered 
on railroad free of extra charge. 

Send stamp for Descriptive and Price Ust. 

ISAAC ATWOOD. 
Mo6k LaH Timefard and NuntrUt, 

Laxb Hxus, Jefferson Co., Wis. 



NOW READY. 



I^UB NBW PBIOB LIST OF FB0IT and OBNMBNT- 



AL TBBBS. 
APPLB, 

BLACKBBUBIBS 
CUBBANT8, 
BAFPBBBEIB8, 

8IBAWBBBBIB8, 



LOCUSTS, 

MAFLB8, 

H0NBTSU0KLB8, 
SPIBBAS, 

STBINGAS, 



QOOBBBBBBIKSi 
PIB PLANT, 



TAMABIX, 

WBIGBIJA8. 



OABDiSlV SEEDS, &e< 

And will be sent to all applicants, ftue of charge Agants 
wantrd to aell flrst class nursery stock. Our Sseds are 
Western grown and put up expreesly for the Western 
■mrfcet. Brerythiag warranted true to 



MA»iM«,Wia.Jan.,IM4. 



0.8. WILLBTACO 

Vim asu Ihirmnt' 



a. 4t €. T. WAKBIiBT. 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW. 

oencb in united mtatjb8 block. 
Madison ;. ..wisoonbut 

4^ Special attention given to easen in the Supreus* 
Ckmrt. 

K. HAKXUT. mhlO OXAf.*.WAXH»T. 



DENTISTRY. 



M^. A. B. COOK, 



B^vfm Dumtlst. 



INTITBS perflons wishing Artificial Trath to call at hto 
Office and examine specimens, inserted on Gold or Tnl- 
canita, Ac 

Fall sets, upper or lower, for $16, and upward, dapeo^ 
ingon the material used for plates. 

Persons coming from a distance need remain but a 9tm 
hours at the oifice to have a fine set of teeih. 
All branches of the profession promptly attended to. 
Bntire satirifaetion guaranteed 

49* Teeth extracted without pain.'^i 
Ofllce on Pinckney St. over Jooee' Hardware Store. 
Madison, 18M- fuM 



G. T. wnrsLow, 

WHOLBSALB AND BBTAIL DBALBB IN 

Millinery Coodi, Sonnets, Bats, 
Caps and Beaddresses, 

In POBTBR'S BtiOGK. North corner Capitol Park. 
IblUon, Wit., n ept. ^, 1S6S. 



UREAT WCfeiTCRlf 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 



WB haTC an extra large Stock ef nice grown li ' s sa , 
coDsistiug of 

APPLB, 

dwarf peae, 

orange quince, 
nectarines, 

gooseberries; 
blackberries, 

QRAPESi 

CURRANTS, 

STRAWBERRlBa 

ETSrgreens and 

Hardy Omajsiantal Blmbt* 

AM of which will he sold at low prices. 
Trade List and Catatoguee sent to appHcnata. 

RBITKRdfe HADDOCKS* 
TOLBDOtO., %M 



THE WISCONSIN FAKMER. 



J. -yV. HO YT, 



EDITOR. 



Vol. XVI. 



MADISON, MAY 1, 1864, 



No. 5. 



Farai Work Ibr lUj. 

Oompletion of grain sowing, the planting 
of oorn, lorghnm, potatooa, field boots, oarrots, 
parsnips, ratabagas, beans, &o., the strength- 
ening of fenoee, if ihns long nogleoted, — 
those are the ohiof oeoupations of this month. 

CoEH. — Prepare the soil thoroughly before 
planting. If lampy, a good harrowing will 
paj. If the soil be rich, 4 feet is the proper 
distance between the rows. Marking may be 
economieallj done, in mellow soils, by a sled 
with three runners, made by thick boards 
three feet in length, and kept in place by cross 
pieces ; or by trace chains attached, at proper 
distances, to a light polo carried by two men 
abreast If not mellow, a very light single 
plow, managed after the old style, will, prob- 
ably, answer as well as anything. Four ker- 
nels to the hill is the proper quantity of seed. 
One inch is deep enough to cover, and if the 
conditions are fsTorable to germination, three- 
quarters of an inoh is all sufficient. 

Lata in the month it may be well to drill in 
m few aores for soiling, or early cutting for 
,hogs. Let the drills be three feet apart, so as 
to glTO room for the cuUiTator or double shoT- 
•L The coToring may be done by a cuUiTa- 
tor with the forward tooth left out. 

Pot AVOM.— Plant early and lata. Best 
moUiod, in rewa thrae feat apart, the hiUs 
•Ighioon inthei apart in the rows* 

Roovs ate Talnable for stoek. Don't forget 
4ko onnott and mtabagas. Plant In rich, 
BoUow, clean soil; rows or drills two Act 



apart; rutabagas 18 inches apart in the rows, 
carrots 12 inches. 

Beams. — They are in good demand at a good 
price, and can be produoed on an inferior soil. 
Excellent feed for sheep. 

Buildings. — Whitewash such as yon cannot 
afford to paint. 

For suggestions- as to orchard and garden, 
see Horticultural Department. 



Twkejr, Egypt and flreeee at the «reaC Bxhlhttlai. 

A single step carries us all the way from 
the Arctic Sea and the Tast wilds that border 
thereon to the seas which lie within the trop- 
ics and those lands which tens of centuries 
ago were made historic by the children of the 
sun 1 First comes 

THE OTTOIfAll BMPIBE. 

A single glance is sufficient to remind us of 
the many lines of latitude we hsTO crossed at 
this one gigantio stride. A moment ago we 
were among the ftirs and Arctic cereals of 
grand old Bussia, Sweden and Norway; now 
we tread a court the fit representatiTOS of 
whose industry are the oUto, the fig, the eit> 
ron and pomegranite, with silks and carpets 
and tapestries, made yet more beautiful by 
the brilliant dyes so suited to this southern 
clime. 

CoToring an area of nearly 1200,000 square 
miles, portions of which lie within Europe, 
Asia and Africa, and inhabited by some 40,- 
000,000 of most strange and diterse peoples, 
whose history seems oocTal with the world, 
Turkey is certainly one of the nest interest- 
ing cf all the nations of the earth. 
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The products of her agricoUure here dis- 
played so tastefally and in lach profusion, 
are proof of the large capacity of her climate 
and soil, although the accounts of the condi- 
tion of that art give efidence ,that but Tery 
little progress has been made since three thou- 
sand years ago. The specimens of maiie, 
wheat, rye, barley, cotton, rice, &c., together 
with the fine collection of garden products 
and preserved fruits,, such as raisins, figs, fig 
paste, oliTes, and currants, are good. 

The manufactures are chiefly confined to 
silk, red cloth, goat skin, morocco of superior 
quality, and articles made thereof, shawls, 
carpets, embroideries, saddlery of exquisite 
workmanship, fire arms, utensils of various 
sorts, swords of Damascus steel, dye stuffs, 
attar ^f roses, olive oil, wax, smoking pipes. 

Altogether, the Turkish court does high 
credit to the Sublime Porte, and proves beyond 
a question that the spirit of progress, though 
long delayed and hindered, is beginning to do 
its beneficent work among this remarkable 
people. 

By the staircase we ascend to the court of 
the Viceroy alty of 

saxPT — 

Land of the mysterious Nile and of the 
Pyramids, cradle of the arts and sciences I 
At the first glance we are carried back to near- 
ly four thousand years ago, when the Phara- 
ohs held sway over the most enlightened 
nation of the whole earth. The entrance 
thereunto of the children of Abraham, the 
centuries of servitude of their multiplied pos- 
terity, the exodus under Moses, the conquest 
by Persia, the reigns of the Ptolemies, the 
wars successively waged by the Romans, the 
Arabs and the Turks,— all these aot« in the 
great drama of her history pass in review be- 
fore us. 

If we inspect this court more narrowly, we 
hall find, first some interesting specimens of 
Egyptian wheat and other cereal grains; and 
secondly, several beautiful glass cases filled 
with manufactured articles, such as fire arms, 
■words, and oth«r warlike weapons ; magnifi- 
cent specimens of saddlery, robea of silk ex- 



quisitely embroidered and ornamented with 
silver and gold and precious stones, beauiifal 
embroideries, &c^ and finally, books and print- 
ed documents in the Coptic and other lan- 
guages in use in that country. A beautiftil 
and most elegant court, prophetic of a better 
day for a once glorious but long benighted 
nation. 

After ages of darkness and stagnatioo, 
Egypt is again awake. The spirit of progress 
has been infused into the dead forms of her 
social institutions and her industry, and it ie 
not impossible that she may yet again become 
a bright and shining light among the nationf. 
The fact that she is here represented not only 
by this brilliant display of some of her works 
of art and the prodncts of her industry, but 
also by the Grand Viceroy himself, Is evidence 
of a new life and ground for the hope we ex- 
press. Railroads, steamships, telegraphs — 
wherever these are introduced the other essen- 
tials to prosperity and progress are likely 
suou 10 follow. Twice I have met the Pacha 
since the opening of the Exhibition, and each 
time have found him in enthusiastic discourse 
upon the wonderful inventions and other im- 
provements of the present age. Machinery 
especially delights him, and since his coming 
to London he has ordered of manufacturers 
here represented some of the most magnifi- 
cent railroad locomotives ever yet constructed. 

Q&ESCJS 

Also, is here. Let us descend the staircase 
and enter the court. We shall find samples 
of wheat, barley, Indian corn, raisins, figs, 
olives, preserved fruits and spices, garden 
seeds, specimens of ra w silk, flax and cotton, 
together with many interesting articles of 
wearing apparel, and other manufactures. A 
very little court, illustrative of what Greece 
is to-lay, and a sad reminder of the glorions 
Greeee of history. 

As we enter, let us uncover our heads in 
honor of her heroes, and of those splendid 
achievmentt in science, literature and art by 
which, in the centuries long past^ she did 
crown the haman race with imperishable 
glory. 

II 
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Greeks are here; but their language ia net 
the same fine and elassic tongne in which the 
heroic songs of Homer, the great father of epic 
poetry, the sublime teachings of Plato and 
Socrates, the science of Aristotle, and the 
matchless eloquence of Demosthenes and Per- 
eles, were made immortal. Alas, that such 
should seem to be the inetitable fate of eyery 
nation, however grand and glorious its achiev- 
ments I And yet possibly it is only a teeming. 
There may yet come a time in the deTcl- 
opment of the race, when nations will haTO 
so learned the art of self-preserTation as to 
be able to guard against and avoid those de« 
Btructi-ve influences which tend to their over- 
throw. If we believe in the eternal progress 

of man. why may we not also believe in the 
possible uninterrupted progress of a nation 7 

• ♦ 

Planttng Borghui Bee«.— A Crltlqae nyon the Bee* 
oaaeniatlon of the Borghnm CJoBventlOB. 

£d. Fabksb : — I am sorry I could not attend 
the Sorghum Convention at Madison, as I had 
fully intended doing ; but you know 

** The best laid scbemea o' mice and mea 
Qtmg aft Rglee," 

and I was forced by circumstances to stay at 
home ; but as I disagree with the Convention 
in the second resolution, concerning the time 
and manner of planting the seed, I beg leave, 
with all due respect, to lay before you the ex- 
periments and the train of reasoning which 
lead me to differ from the conclusions come to 
by the Convention. 

In the first place, the native country of the 
Sorghum is in, or, at any rate, not far from 
the tropics. Consequently the soil will re- 
quire a greater amount of heat to cause a 
quick germination of the seed than we can 
ever expect to have during the spring months 
in any part of Wisconsin. You know, Mr. 
Editor, there are various seeds whose shells 
are so hard that they require to lie in the 
ground a whole year before they burst and 
. oommence to grow ; — for instance, the seeds 
of the locust tree,~but that can be remedied 
by simply scalding the seeds with boiling wa- 
ter before planting, when they will sprimg up 



within two or three weeks, and make from one 
to four feet of wood the first season. Now, 
although the outer shell of the Sorghum seed 
is tender when compared with the seed of the 
locust tree, still it has a shell which requires 
some considerable time to lie in the moist 
ground before it admits water enough to swell 
the kernel and burst the shell so as to allow 
the sprout to shoot. 

Now, in early planting I admit there is 
moisture enough in the soil to cause the seed 
to swell and burst its outer covering, but there 
is not warmth enough in the ground to put 
life into the seed and cause it to germinate 
freely ; and, as likely as not, before the ground 
is warm enough, a great number of the seeds 
have perished and never grow at all. In the 
mean time the weeds common to this climate, 
that don*t require the same amount of heat, 
have sprung up freely and covered the ground 
so as to make the first hoeing of the sorghum 
patch a very serious matter indeed. 

Now, how shall we remedy these evils and 
make the cultivation of the sugar cane almost 
a certain success ? A neighbor of mine, who 
has had a good deal of experience in farming, 
and who does the ^most of his own thinking, 
had a piece of ground he wanted to plant to 
sugar cane, and considering the season too far 
advanced to get a crop in the ordinary meth- 
od, he thought he would force forward the 
seed by artificial means, so as to make up fori 
lost time. To accomplish this he put the seed 
into a tin cup and covered it with water, scald- 
ing hot, and let it stand so for ten or twelve 
hours ; he then poured off the water and cov- 
ered up the seed to prevent evaporation ; then 
put the cup into a tin milk-pan which he kept 
constantly sopplied with a quantity of warm 
water, and which kept the moist seed in the 
cup always in a genial state of warmth, so 
that it sprouted to the length of one-eighth to 
one-fourth of an inch in three or four days; 
when, having his land newly plowed, he had 
it carefully planted, and in three days firom 
that time every row could be dsitiuotly seen 
by the young plants pointing above the ground. 
During all the summer it was the most uni- 
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form and best piece of rane in all this leotion 
of eountrj. 

Mow sir, by following that plan, or aome 
modifloatlon of it, and delaying the planting 
until the ground has acquired some degree of 
natural heat, I think all the ad? anUgee of 
•arlj planting may be obtained without any 
of its drawbacks. I intend risking it this 
spring, and will faithfully report progress as 
the season adyanoes. O. Yulk. 

Ova, WU. 

♦ — 

Field 



The cultiTation of the bean is now ezten- 
sifely practiced in almost OTory State in the 
Union, but with varying suocess. F«*w crops 
are more lucrative. On soils properly consti- 
tuted it rarely fails, the only enemy to which 
it is exposed being the cut worm, aniung in- 
sects, and the only emergency of a climacter* 
ic nature from which it severely or faiHll^ 
suffers, being cold or frost. There are numer- 
ous varieties of the bean, some of which are 
of low stature, and others (hat are climbers, 
requiring support, and producing their frnit 
in clusters, hs is sometimes the habit of the 
pea, to which vegetable it is more nearly as- 
similated than to any other leguminous plant. 

The soil best adapted to the cultivution of 
the field bean is a light loam, having a pre- 
ponderance of sandy or vitreous earth, with 
the admixture of vegetable matter, and a free 
descent. A tenacious subsoil is always per- 
nicious in its effect upon this crop. ThorouiEfa 
ouUivation is highly essential to the complete 
development of e?ery VNriety of the bean, 
fnMtt the largest to the most diminutive; but 
old and vigorous animal manures »bould nev* 
er be applied, or if applied, only in small 
quantities. Unless the soil is naturally cal- 
eareous, lime in its oaustio st te, as well as 
wood ashes, leached or unleached, should be 
applied These articles supply an important 
principle to the soil, besides acting as a stim- 
ulant to the erop. 

By many, the drill system is now preferred 
in the field cultivation of the bean. The laud 
is first thoroughly worked and reduced to the 
fines' possible tillage by plowing and h»rrow. 
log. The seed is then put in by a seed-sower 
which deposits the sime evenly, and at the 
same time covers and rolls the grouml Eight- 
tan inches is as near together at the rows 
should be placed; in the rows the distance 
between the plants or hills — one plant oonsti- 
loting a hill—- ought to be if the ground is In 
fair oondition, from three (o four inohes. 

I have generally, of late, experienoed very 
important advanuges to result from the lib- 
tral oat of poudrttte and other fertilisers in 
iht oultivaiioa of the bean. Their application < 



is not only attended with greatly less labor 
and expense than necessarily attends the use 
of other manurlal substances of greater bulk 
and weight, but they act more immediately 
and pnt forth their powers at that stage of de- 
velopment when the crop more empl^tioally 
demands sustenance and support. 

My method of applying them is to place 
them in the drills by hand, and spread over 
them a slight quantity of soil, to prevent a 
too close contact with the seed, the vitality of 
which might thereby be impaired, if not de- 
stroyed. In the after cultivation care is had 
to keep down all spurious growth both between 
and in the rows. This may be accomplished 
by means of a common contracting and ex- 
panding cultivator, graduated to the space 
between the rows; the weeds in the rows it 
will be necessary Xxi remove by hand labor. A 
few dressings of gypsum and unleached wood 
ashes during the season, and particularly at 
or near the period of flowering, will be of 
equal importance. 

As a food for sheep the bean is unrivalled. 
Like all legumes it is affluent in farinaceous 
lustter, and consequently exerts a healthy and 
vigorous effeot upon the system Ewes for a 
week or so before and after dropping their 
Umbs should have a gill or so a day. But 
little Salt should be given them during this 
period. 

Beans that have become mouldy answer well 
for this use. They may be freed from the ran- 
cid and disagreeable taste arising from mould- 
iness. by pouring over them a small quantity 
of boiling water in which a spoonful of pearl- 
ash or saleratus has been dissolved. The soft- 
ening of the bean does not injure it or render 
it uiipnlatable to the sheep, but, on the con- 
trary, seems to augment their fondness for it. 
— Gtrtnantown Telegraph. 



Bitler Making. 



One of the best dairy farmers in Massachu- 
setts has the following rules, the observanee 
of Wt ich, he says, can only ensure the mak- 
ing of good butler: 

1. Keep the very best description of cows 
for your dairy stock. 

2. Feed them on the best pastures and hay, 
(when confined to the cattle barns) using no 
toots in feeding with the exception of carrots, 
as all others impart a disagreeable taste io 
the milk and butter. 

8 Observe the strictest cleanliness in the 
dairy rooms, and in respect to the dishes and 
machinery of creaming and churning the 
milk and working the butter. 

4. The milk room must be kept always at 
an even temperatart, not Itas than 62^ ner 
more than 65^ 

6. Use only half an ounce of salt to a ponnd 
of bntter. 

Another authority tays that the largtti 
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qnantity of eresm rises, and eonsequently the 
greatest qaantity of butter is made, when the 
milk is one and a quarter inches in depth in 
hot weather, and an inch and a half in cold 
weather — seven or eight quart pans thus con- 
taining but two and a half quarts for the first 
named depth, and three quarts for the latter. 
— Boston Journal, 



The Bagar Beet. 

Can we produce our own sugar? This 
question is being answered, in part, by the 
success which has attended the cultiTation of 
Sorghum, and there is good reason to hope 
that it will be more satisfactorily answered 
still, ss the practicability of eocnomically 
producing sorghum sugar and molasses comes 
to be fully settled. 80 far, so good; but may 
it not also be well enough for vs to enquire 
whether the sugar beet may not also be ad- 
Tantageously cultiyated for the same purpose. 

In. France, and in some other countries of 
Burope, the production of sugar fnym this 
•onroe constitutes a very important braneh of 
industry; the amount produced in France 
alone being several millions of dollars 
per annum. Jn our travels in that country, 
in 1862, we saw thousands of acres of the 
be^ growing, and took some pains to enquire 
into the economy of their cultivation and 
working up. The result of those enquiries 
was a conviction that there is scarcely any 
orop more profitably grown in that country. 

We are not aware that the cultivation of 
the sugar beet has received any very consid- 
erable attention in this State, but the nature 
of the plant, together with the success which 
has attended experiments with it in Ohio and 
Illinois, induce the belief that it might be 
successfully introduced in Wisconsin. 

A citizen of Waupaca county, who has been 
familiar with the culture of the beet and the 
manufacture of the sugar in Switzerland, and 
who has satisfied himself of the adaptation 
of the beet to our climate, is very sanguine 
on the subject and urges the importance of 
instituting experiments in relation thereto. 
Prof. Mott, of Ohio, a chemist who has given 
much attention to this subject, and who is en- 
tirely familiar with the methods of growth 



and manufacture in European countries, has 
been making experiments at Columbus, which 
seem to be highly satisfactory, and which have 
been elaborately reported in the last Report 
of the State Board of Agriculture. We shall 
quote from this Report in subsequent num- 
bers of the Fabmek; our present intention 
being simply to make the suggestion, so that 
parties who wish may procure the seed and 
make the experiment on a small scale. The 
seed can probably be had on application to 
Prof. Mott, Columbus, Ohio, and the methods 
of planting, cultivation and manufacture we 
will give in time for use. 



BIris ani the Destractloa of Insects. 

How extensive are the injuries to vegetation 
caused by insects, few but those engaged in 
the ooltivation of the soil can fully know. 
There is not a farmer or gardener who has not 
to tell of flowers destroyed, trees blighted, or 
crops ravaged by some of the varieties of in • 
sects. . It is obvious that this must be more 
and more the case unless some efforts are mide 
te destroy the destroyers. With the progress 
of civilisation lands have been cleared of the 
wild vegetation which formerly covered them 
and which supplied an enormous number of 
insects with food. As a natural consequence, 
they are driven to prey on cultivated plants, 
and the cultivator suffers proportionately. 
Unfortunately, gross ignorance of natural 
history has helped to increase insects. A ruth- 
less war has been waged upon those animals 
which obtain a large part of their sustenance 
from the insects they devour. It is not very 
long since our attention was called by certain 
French savans to the folly of destroying small 
birds. It was shown that the food of these 
birds was largely insects and the eggs of in- 
sects, and that the increase of these minute 
pests was so rapid and so great that, unless 
assisted by the birds, we should have small 
chance of keeping them under. The subject 
was discussed in the newspapers at the time, 
but even yet there are sparrow clubs in some 
agricultural aistricts — clubs which offer pris- 
es to the individual who shall at a given time 
bring up the largest number of heads of slain 
birds. It may be safely said that this is a de- 
scription of suicide. To kill the birds which 
eat insects is to destroy our best friends; and 
it is much cheaper to allow them to take a litr 
tie of the corn grown as wages for the good 
work they do for us, than by killing them to 
assist in the multiplication of insects which 
have no mercy on the vegetation they feed up- 
on, but destroy it literally, root, stem, and 
branch. — Engluh Paper, 
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How to ralte Corn. 

Hr. Editor : — I have had it in my mind for 
some time to give the readers of the Fabher 
some of my experience in raising .corn. 

In the first place, the land (if stubble) 
should be plowed at a considerable depth, say 
ten or tweWe inohee. Then roll, and plane 
the last of April or first of May, according to 
the weather. I have found that early planted 
corn is more likely to do well than that which 
is planted late. I plant with Woodworth's 
patent corn-planter, altered a little to suit our 
prairie soil, which plants it in drills. I usu- 
ally plant about six quarts to the acre, which 
is about double what I want to stand, after 
it is up; and when the corn just begins to 
oome up I take a Scotch harrow and give it a 
thorough harrowing crosswise the rows, which 
knocks the young weeds mdteayt. Tou would 
be surprised to see how little corn it tears up. 
I then wait a few days, and then take my 
grain drill (the middle tooth out) and fix the 
teeth so that they will run as near the rows 
as possible without oovering the corn. I then 
get on and ride, which is much easier than 
trudging on foot after an old fashioned culti- 
vator. I then go through with the hoe and 
brush out what few weeds may chance to be 
left, and be sure and thin the oorn so that 
tliere will not be more than three or four stalks 
every four feet, if dent corn ; but if small 
Tankee corn it might stand thicker. 

When the corn gets to be a foot hign u 
more, I use a one-horse cultivator^sometimes 
a double shovel plow or any other plow of the 
like construction. In this manner I have 
usually raised from 80 to 100 bushels of ears 
to the acre, with less work, by one-third, at 
least, than by the old method of planting in 
the hill. If I plant greensward, I prefer not 
to plow it until the last of May or first of 
June, and plow shallow, — say tlfree or four 
inches —and then plant some of the early va- 
rieties of com; though dent will usually do 
well if the season is favorable. 

James H. Sanford. 

IIbakt Pruus, Wifl. 



lliidc« Ashes ani Lime on Ctoaas Beeis. 

The Rural New Yorker^ in answer to a oor- 
respondent making inquiries as to the sowing 
of lime, ashes and muck on grass seeds, fays: 

" Lime works a great change in mnok, oor- 
recting the acidity and hastening decomposi- 
tion. In fact, muck is about the only material 
that lime can be composted with to advantage. 
To put lime with stable manure, as is some- 
times done, is a bad practice, often resulting 
in a loss of one-half of the value of the ma- 
nure. Unloached ashes should never be com- 
posted with manure. If the muck is got out 
in the winter, it may be mixed with the lime 
as fast as procured, and applied to the land in 
the spring; or, it is about as well, and less 
trouble, to spread it as fast as taken out, and 
apply the dressing of lime and ashes early in 
the spring. About the best crop of hay we 
ever saw was obtained by a composted dresa- 
ing of lime, ashes and muck, in Uie autumn, 
and a light coat of well rotted manure in the 
spring, brushed in. This, if anything, will 
renew an old pasture, though, if very mossy, 
it is best to give it a good harrowing before 
brushing. It is somewhat difficult to destroy 
sorrel without breaking up and thorough eul- 
ture. Enriching the soil, liming, and deep 
cultivation, will soon subdue it. 



Top DresftlBg. 



As the haying progresses let the subject of 
top dressing be kept in mind. Grass lands 
that begin to fail, and yet have a plenty of 
grass, may be made almost as good as new by 
the application of compost. It will wake into 
newness of life the old roots, and cause new 
ones to form. It will wake up the slumber- 
ing energies of the soil, It is like oats to the 
old work horse. It gives him vigor. He must 
have them or falter in the harness. The soil 
must be fed or it makes but a feeble effort to 
respond to tlie demands of the farmer. Top 
dress those fields that just begin to fail. It 
will save plowing them so soon. Plowing is 
expensive. It takes muscle, both of man and 
beast. It should be avoided when another 
system pays better. The shortest route to a 
destined place is preferable, other things be- 
ing equal. The shortest cut to a good grass 
crop is to feed it well all the time. Being the 
first born of the family, it is entitled to extra 
care and attention. It being the corner stone 
of the whole fabric, it should be prixed ac- 
cordingly, and be kept continually in remem- 
brance, and never suffered to become a matter 
of secondary consideration. This is the case 
with many persons at the present time. The 
corn and the potatoes must have the lion^s 
share of the manure. The grass must take 
what is left, aud a'soanty pittance it often is. 
Now then what shall be done? 

Let every farmer begin in the spring to 
save. His first care should be for the summer 
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droppingB of his oattle. If they are not sta- 
bled, they should be put into a good yard, or 
into the barn cellar — the latter is the better 
place, if it can be well Tentilated — with a 
good supply of loam or muok under them. 
Once CTery week the whole should be plowed 
OTor. No better plan can possibly be deyised 
for the manufacture of compost, than a bam 
cellar, with doors and windows so arranged 
that a good draught of air may pass through 
at all times. It is Tcry comfortable for cattle 
and a large amount of saltpetre will be de- 
posited, rendering the manure much more Tal- 
uable than it would be if out of doors. By 
frequent plowing, or by the serrices of hogs' 
noses, the mass will be well mixed, and the 
manure completely diTi<][ed, which is of much 
importance. » 

Before the fall rains, this compost should 
be OTcnly spread upon the surface. The bet- 
ter way is to spread it from the cart. Some 
apply a brush harrow and brush it in. — t/aur. 
^) Agriculture, 



WhySeeis Fall-PrMtlcal HlBts. 

Frequent failures are made in cultiTation 
which are unjustly charged to the seedsmen. 
Seeds are sown, they do not come up, and they 
are set down as old and imperfect. While 
such seeds are doubtless sold by some, our ex- 
perience is that respectable seedsmen gener- 
ally send out reliable seeds, and that the want 
of success is oftener the fault of the sower. 
Seeds after being sown differ as to tbe power 
of resisting decay, if the circumstances are 
unfayorable to their immediate germination. 

Three conditions are necessary to the growth 
of all seeds, Tiz : air, moisture, and a sufficient 
temperature. Any one of these failing the 
seeds will not grow. The amount of heat re- 
quired for germination Taries greatly with 
different seeds; those of the common chick- 
weed will start at a temperature Just aboTe 
f reeling, while those of some tropical plants 
require 75° or 80°. The seeds of the plants 
commonly cultiTated germinate at a tempera- 
ture of 60° to 60°: Moisture is required not 
only to soften the seed coat, but to enable the 
germ to grow, and too much or too little is 
equally fatal to success. If the soil is too dry 
the seeds remain unchanged ; and if an ex- 
cess of moisture is present, the seeds, if deli- 
cate, will decay. In well drained soils the 
proper amount of water is held by capillary 
attraction. The third requisite, air, is always 
present in recently worked soil. 

All the conditions being favorable, there is 
a great difference in the time that seeds re- 
quire for germination. Placed under similar 
circumstances, it has been found that wteat 
and millet germinate in one day, beans, rad- 
ishes and turnips in two, and lettuce in four 
days, while melons and cucumbers require 
fiye or six, and parsley thirty or forty days. 



The seeds of some trees and shrubs remain in 
the ground one and even two years before 
they germinate. 

The common causes of failure with good 
seeds are : too deep or too early sowing, and 
excess of moisture. When small seeds are 
planted too deeply, the vitality of the germ is 
exhausted before jt can reach the light and 
air necessary to its growth; such seeds should 
be barely covered with soil, and if there is 
danger of the surface becoming too dry, it 
should be shaded. Very small seeds may be 
sprinkled on nicely prepared soil, and then 
lay a board on the surface until they start. 
When sowing is done too early, the ground is 
too cold, and many seeds rot before it becomes 
of a proper temperature to cause germination. 
Too much moisture in the soil excludes tli<^ 
necessary air, and thus one of the requisites 
being wanting, the seeds decay. — Ex, 
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LMita— Treatmeit, Diseases, Preventives. 

The lambing season Just beginning, it is 
necessary, in order to be successful in rearing 
them, that the attention of the farmer be in- 
dividually given. One hundred and fifty-two 
days after the ram has been admitted to the 
flock in the fall, the lambing season begins. 
The treatment of the ewe before and at this 
time is one of importance, for upon this de- 
pends the health of the lamb. Well kept ewes 
require no particular food before lambing, 
save a few roots, for t^m their food they 
have gained a sufficient amount of nourish- 
ment for their lamb at birth. If having been 
poorly kept, milk-producing food is best for 
them. Feeding too freely of this kind of food 
is injurious to both ewe and lamb. In the 
ewe, it tends to increase inflammation and 
often makes the food too nutritious for tiie 
weak organs of the lamb. The ewe at this 
time should be carefully caught, and the wool 
and hair removed with the shears from the 
inside of the thighs, under the tail, and around 
the udder. This treatment prevents the lamb 
from getting the dirt and filth generally ac- 
cumulated there, which often destroys its life. 

If a ewe has lost her lamb, one that is dis- 
owned may be successfully placed upon her, 
by taking the skin of the dead lamb and 
wrapping It around the one disowned. This 
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imposition will soon create in her an affection 
as strong for the strange Iamb as for the one 
she gaTO birth to, and she will nourish it as 
if her own. If the flock is large the young 
ewes should be selected and kept in a separate 
pasture, for they require double attention. 
There is a strong tendency for them to leave 
their lambs. Frequently from this cause the 
lamb dies. If the young ewe be held a few 
times to allow her lamb to suck, she will soon 
become attached to it. 

Lambs often die from what is termed scour- 
ing, which is often caused by a diseased teat, 
or from having the ewe changed fi'om poor 
pasturage to luxuriant. Qreat care should 
be taken in this particular, for so great a 
change, instead of being a benefit^ creates a 
degree of inflammatory fever which ne means 
will destroy, and creates in the Iamb a diar- 
rhosa which cannot be checked. The lamb 
thus affected is called a Oall-lamb,, The liver 
being the seat of inflammation, a great amount 
of gall is found in the intestines. This dis- 
ease is very fatal, and can only be cured in 
its very earliest stages, by bleeding the lamb 
a little and giving it some Epsom salts with a 
small portion of ginger. Its presence may 
be easily found out by the yellow tinge of the 
skin. 

At the time the lamb begins grasing, the 
condition of the stomach being somewhat de- 
ranged, gives rise to another form of disease, 
not unfrequently called constipation. Its 
eause may be traced to an increased flow of 
milk caused by rich and nutritious food. The 
milk on entering the stomach of the lamb is 
first converted by the gastric juice Into a curd, 
that portion of it remaining liquid is changed 
into whey. If the stomach of the Iamb is not 
in a healthy state this curd accumulates to a 
great extent, which after a time becomes ex- 
tremely hard, and the lamb labors under what 
appears to be a severe purging. This harden- 
ing or coagulation has often been observed to 
weigh three or four pounds. This disease 
may be suspected when the lamb, becoming 
stupid, heaves at the flanks and has its belly 



very much distended, the lamb may be either 
costive or having a discharge of whey-like 
fscces. In order to effect a cure it is only ne- 
cessary to dissolve the hardened mass of curd. 
This may be accomplished by mixing a small 
quantity of magnesia with thin gruel, a small 
portion of Epsom salts and a little ginger to 
agitate the stomach to more powerful contrac- 
tion 

Costiveness and fever are produced by sirni- 
lar causes, and In each case a cure may be ef- 
fected by giving about one-half ounce of salts 
every six hours. 

There is also an importance attached to oas- 
trating and docking lambs in regard to the 
time when it should be done. It perhaps is 
most successfully performed when the lamb is 
a few days old and to all appearances healthy. 
There are often cases when the operation of 
docking is quite neoessary, as in eases of fa* 
ver or gali-lamb. Those operations should ba 
performed when the weather is cool, as it is 
not well for the lamb when very warm, as 
there is too great tendency to inflammation. 

In the selection cf famb^ for stock rams 
great care should be exercised. As it is usu- 
ally done when the lamb has but few marks 
of value, reference should be made to sire and 
dam. Each should have compact fleeces, well 
built frames, and short legs. Attention should 
be given to the head. As compared with its 
sixe it should be small, and not wide between 
the eyes, but thin and shorty yet not too much 
so, for it indicates delicacy of constitution. 
If the head bo small there is less danger of 
trouble at the lambing season, which often 
proves of great importance. Quite as much 
care should be exercised in the selection of 
breeding ewca. Every loose, hairy fleeced one 
should be given to the market^ while those of 
compact form and fleece should by all means 
be selected. By this attention the flock may 
be increased in value a very great per cent, 
every year, and will in a short time be of 
great value, F. M. G. 

Madison. 
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Bone of tbf BrEllsb nrtHt^ nl ^^Tii'^ii. 
MO. III. — TUB 0OT3WOLI>ii. 

Tho Cotflwolds aro also popular in England. 
Their origin is somewhat obseure, owing to 
the rerj long period during which thej hare 
been a leading breed. The name seems to 
haTO been compounded of "cots" — from the 
great number of cots or folds obserTable in 
Gloucestershire, to which district they more 
especially belong — and of the "wolds," or 
hills on which, from time immemorial, they 
have been accustomed to range. 

Their leading characteristics, are comeliness 
of form, remarkably heavy hind quarters, 
long, close and heavy fleece, with a prominent 
tnft on the forehead. 

In answer to the question, "What is a CotE- 
wold sheep 7 " a competent writer says : "We 
answer, a bold and commanding animal, with 
finely arched neck, broad, straight back, 
arched ribs, an'l leogth of quarter, carrying 
an enormous weight of carcass upon clean 
legs." 

The wool of the Cotswold i« C to H inches 
in length, of good quality, soft and of good 
color, but rather coarse. 

The mutton is fair and of good weight — the 
quarters of a two years old anim&l, fattened, 
weighing 20 to 80 pounds. 

Having always had to contend with a pret- 
ty severe climate, they are hardy and thriye 



j well on a rougli diet, alLbough they are well 
adapted to rich pastures. The ewes are pro- 
lific and excellent nurses. 

The above illustration of a Cotswold ewe 
is from Mr. Klippart's essay in the Beport of 
the Ohio Board of Agriculture, and ^ery truth- 
fully represents this breed of aheep, as we 
have seen them upon their natire hills about 
Gloucester. 



Keeping Hkeep. 

I have five sheep, two long and three shert 
wooled, which I can keep fat on one and one- 
half quarts of oats, and about four pounds of 
hay per day. 

I find a bran mash is the best and cheapest 
feed for breeding ewes ; mix a little oats in 
it. I have fed mostly hay and oats, and think 
it is the cheapest way I ever kept sheep fat. 

J. H. Gould. 

Htoughton, WIf . 

Cure fob Botts. — I send you a sure cure 
for Botts in horses, which you may publish if 
you think it will be of benefit to horse-own- 
ers. It is a sure cure for that complaint which 
has heretofore been hard to cure. 

Take one ounce of sulphuric ether, and a 
half pint of warm water; put into a bottle 
and drench the horse with it. 

Jos. K. Thomas. 

MlLWAUXU. 
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BatolBir Sheep. 

' Ed. FAB1IE&:— I will gWe your journal the 
credit of first inducing me to trj the wool 
growing business. I find it the only business 
that I can make pay upon my lands in this 
State One year ago last July I sheared 3, 100 
pounds of wool from 700 Spanish Merino 
, sheep. One year ago this month I took my 
wool to Philadelphia and sold it for 7dJ cents 
per pound, amounting to $2,218. 

This year I have sheared 1400 sheep, and 
now I haye 7,000 pounds of wool, (6 lbs. per 
head) ready to take to market, and I expect 
to get 80 cents per pound in Philadelphia. 

I am now wintering 1600 sheep, and I would 
say, from my experience, that rye and timo- 
thy hay is the best feed for wintering sheep, 
especially for late lambs. Oats are not suiffi- 
olently hearty, and corn will frequently kill 
lambs by scouring them. 

My sheep are of great serTice in clearing 
my lands from brush, and I think eflfectnally 
pay for their pasturage through the summer 
months. Ira S. Haskltinb. 

fHoatm OivTiii, Wis. 


tion of the head, whether from fear or natur- 
ally, brings the upper part of the head with 
a crash against the beam of the doorway. A 
bruise is the consequence and poll eyil the 
result. 

The application of the butt end of the whip 
so frequently and shamefully practiced, is 
another cause. In fact, this disease may al- 
ways be traced to some such cause as we have 
named. 

The first symptom is protrusion of the nose, 
as a means of relief from the intense pain 
caused by the contraction of the bruised mus- 
cles while eating. The animal stands at a 
distance from the manger in feeding, so as to 
bend the head as little as possible. A longer 
time is required to empty the manger. It 
struggles yiolently when the collar is forced 
oyer the diseased part. In a few weeks the 
swelling becomes prominent, if the injury is 
near the surface. In deep seated cases the 
swelling never becomes prominent. 

Pressure with the finger gently applied at 
first and gradually increased, will determine 
its character. If superficial, the horse will 
wince under it; if deep, seated, greater force 
will be required to produce uneasiness. 

When deep seated, the disease is mora 
difficult to manage, as well as harder to de- 
tect 


THE BEE-KEEPER. 


Bbcipk for Swelled Limbs ik Horses. — 
Bleed the horse on each side of the hoof. If 
one bleeding does not giye relief, repeat it. 
Thia is an infallible rule. N. Dodge. 

WlXMOB, Wig. 


Mr. Bbaw on Beehiyes Again. 

Editor Farmer : — It appears from the nu- 
merous comments upon my article in the Jan- 
uary No. that I ignore the renewing or the 
comb-remoyiug principle, while I really con- 
sider it a great advance in the science of bee 
keeping. The present popular arrangement 
I think can be improved, however, both in 
utility and convenience, and conform nearer 
to the known habits of the bee. 

If you have received and think proper to 
publish my article of February, your readers 
can see some more of my objections to the 
present style of movable frames, to which I 
will here add : — The honey board is superflu- 
ous, and the shallow chamber the bees will 
fill with comb, if let alone but a few days, 
showing that they do not want that vacancy, 
and that it is, therefore, not in accordance 
with their natural habits. 


Poll ETll in the Horse. 

Poll eyil consists of a deep abscess ending 
in an ulcerous sore, which has numerous si- 
nuses. It is most generally in the forward 
part of the neck, near the top of the head, a 
part specially liable to injury, particularly in 
farm horses. It is invariably the result of 
external injury. In some cases it is produced 
by the pressure of the halter upon the seat of 
the disease, this pressure being an attempt of 
the horse to relieye himself from the unpleas- 
ant position consequent upon the inequalities 
of the floor of the stable. Pressure stops cir- 
culation; numbness and itching are the first 
results. The horse tries to relieye him- elf by 
rubbing against the stall, rack or manger. 
This rubbing frequently produces bruises of 
the flesh, and a deep seated abscess is formed. 

Again, poll evil is often produced by low 
stable doors, which compel the horse to stoop 
when entering or going out. A sudden eleya- 
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In ftn ariiole In the Cknmiry Gentleman, Feb. 
4j 1864, bj B. Dart, Bipon, one of the first 
apiarians in the State, he sajs: <<Iamyet 
nndecided what is the best hiye for ns to nse, 
but think the slat hi^e is, if we can haTe pa- 
tience to guide each frame and get our combs 
straight." To which might be added, "and 
hare the faculty of earning the Rarey on the 
bees.'' You are aware that the proportion of 
men who haye the requisite patience and fac- 
ulty for handling them is rery smalL 

Now to recommend or advise people to buy 
an article which they hare no faoulty or pa- 
tience to use, is wrong, besides fattening pat- 
ent right Tenders on honest people^s money. 
Yet the « straightrjaoket " appearance of Mr. 
Brier's article would hare yon exclude all inch 
information from your journal, rirtually say- 
ing there is no success otherwise than with 
the moTable ftrames, and the man that can't 
do as well with them ae he has done, ought to 
be duped. It is marrellously strange that the 
• bees of this continent surrlTcd until Mr. Bri- 
er's day I 

My object is not to render " shot for shot," 
or comment ironically upon any one's experi- 
ence, but to understand the natural habits of 
the honey bee, and to proride for his wants. 

Any one who thinks the present movable 
Arame hlTes are " the hive for the million," 
would do well to take a trip through the coun- 
try and call on all that keep bees, making in- 
quiries, examinations, and keeping a journal 
of the same. I think his report would be that 
about two per cent, of the bee-men can keep 
bees successfully with the best moTable frame 
hiTC, now before the public, which is Lang- 
stToth's. 

Bees are not doing well in this yicinity, 
many whole stocks dying, probably from dis- 
ease, as they leaTc An abundance of food — 
while others, with the same care, are doing 
Tory well. The last year's stocks seem to be 
more healthy than the older ones. 

J. A. Shaw. 

DASTFOBO, Wlfl. 
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Feed ef the Chleks preflens to Weaning. 

As to the food of the young brood, let them 
haTe anything that is not absolutely poison- 
oas. Sloppy matters are better avoided till 
the little things are old enough to eat a few 
grains of good wheat, of the best sample, 
which will then not be thrown away upon 
them. Meat and insect diet are almost neces- 
sary ; but raw Tcgetables chopped small, or 
Indian meal dough, eont^iiiing no silt, so 
grateful to 7oang turkeys, are eamcare to young 
chickens But whatcTor be the bill of fare, 
the meals must be given at short intervals ; 
as much as they can swallow, ay often as they 
can eat The reader will please to remember 
that when he came into the world, all that 
was expected of him was to grow and be good 
natured. He had not to provide bis long 
clothes out of his mother's milk, nor to elab- 
orate pinafores from a basin of soaked bis- 
cuit; but for poor little chickens, the only 
known baby linen warehouse is situated in 
their own stomachs. And with all their in- 
dustry, they are only half clad, till flesh and 
blood stop growing for awhile and allow down 
and feathers to OTortake them. 

The period al which they are left to shift 
for themeelTes depends upon the disposition 
of the hen. ^ome will continue their atten- 
tions to their chicks till they are nearly full 
grown, others will cast them off much earlier. 
In the latter case, it may be as well to keep 
an eye upon them for a few days, till they 
haTe established themseWes as independent 
members of the gallinaceous community. For 
chickens, in this half grown state, are at the 
most critical period of their Utcs. They are 
now much more liable to disease than when 
they were apparently tender little weaklings 
crowded under their mother's wings. It is 
just before arriving at this point of growth, 
that artificially hatched-chickens are so sure 
to fail, whether hot air, hot water, or sheep- 
skin, be the substitute for the mother's care. 
— American Poultry Yard, 
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Hariy ApplM itepMI to WlseouiB. 

Editor Fabickb: — ^The inquiry was made 
some time since, through jour paper, for a list 
of hardy apples adapted to general cultivation 
in Wisconsin. I have waited, hoping to hear 
from some of the many orchardists in the 
State, the results of long continued experi- 
ments in fruit growing, something that would 
be more safe to follow than the advice of tree 
growers, who generally recommend what they 
have to sell. In the November No. of the 
Fabhkr is a list of varieties classed as " extra 
hardy." Included in that list are some sorts 
that need the Vest locations in order to prove 
of any value, while others that have proved 
the best and hardiest are left out. 

What is meant by the term ** extra hardy ? " 
And what are those about to set orchards to 
understand by it ? Is it to include all those 
varieties safe to plant upon a good location 
and good soil| or only such as have proved 
most valuable upon a soil and location unfa- 
vorable for orchard purposes 7 If the latter, 
then this list of 20 varieties should be con- 
siderably reduced. 

In the January No., the liet there recom- 
mended for one of our northern counties in- 
cludes the Sweet June, Rawles' Janet, and 
other half hardy sorts, while the Fameuse is 
left out, a variety which originated in Canada 
and flourishes well at Montreal, two degrees 
north of this, and which in tree and fruit has 
no equal for Wisconsin cultivation. The Drap 
d'Or is not included in any of the lists— a 
splendid fall fruity one that will thrive well 
where nine-tenths of those called hardy would 
be killed. It makes a poor nursery tree, which 
is probably the reason why it' was not includ- 
ed. The Yellow Belleflower, a hardy orchard 
tree, with age a constant and abundant bear- 
er, was left out, probably for the same reason. 
Now what we want is a list properly classi- 
fied into extra hardy, hardy, half hardy, and 
tender, so that every one planting an orchard 



may have such a guide as will enable him to 
choose varieties adapted to the soil and loca- 
tion upon which they are to be set. 

In the January No., in answer to the oall 
for a list of pears known to be hardy, the 
writer enumerates ten varieties, which he 
says are "eminently hardy and valuable for 
Northwestern culture." If we are to under- 
stand the term " emif&ently hardy," as syn- 
onymous with "known to be hardy," the list 
is altogether too large, some in that list hav- 
ing proved eminently tender, and even the 
hardiest of them have not all escaped iigozy 
upon the best locations. 

We. have had a series of mild winten 
through which, on good locations, the poaeh 
has passed uniignred, but the first tea days at 
January will oorreet somewhat our waadop- 
ings on the sutueot of pear culture in Wisoon- 
sin. Following this list of ten sorts, iht 
Bartlettis reoommended, trained low, with 
tffinUr prottetian from the 9un ! 

I have been unwilling to give up this ex- 
cellent variety, though it has injured with me 
nearly every winter. Last spring I gave ii 
another trial, resolved that it should be tlie 
last, provided it showed iigury by the winter. 
The first week of January proved too ssTere 
for it. I examined it immediately after, and 
found it killed and blackened to the snow line. 
It is possible that <' winter protection from the 
sun " might have saved it, though the sun ap- 
peared te have very little influence on (his 
mundane sphere during those terrible days. 
Now, Mr. Editor, since the mission of the snn 
is to do good, we should have the very best of 
evidence before charging him with evil, and I 
protest against many of the charges of tree 
and fruit growers who have a favorite theory 
to establish. We are told that the injury to 
our fruit trees is mainly done in the springy 
and that the sun is the principal cause. That 
trees are sometimes iigured by the heat of the 
sun, followed by severe freezing, I do not de- 
ny ; but that this was the cause of that almost 
universal wreck following the hard winten 
of 1866-67, 1 do most certainly doubt. 
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We are situated near the northern limit of 
the fruit produoing regieni and are Tisited 
oeoaaionallj with one of those winters com- 
mon to the region beyond that limit The re- 
anlt is that manj of our trees are destroyed, 
eapeoialljr the finer fhiits. 

Now, so far as I hare been able to obserre, 
cor springs are not rery unlike, nor has any 
one yet pointed out the dilTerenee peouliar to 
these following hard winters, or shown why 
they proTO more destruotiTO than those suo- 
oeeding milder ones; if such was the fact, let 
us haTO something more than mere assertion. 
There are many causes operating against the 
fruit grower in Wisconsin, but the great and 
principal one is this : the very itvere and long 
pfotroeUd cold fff Mome qf our mni$r». 

Already the injury by the soTere cold of 
the first ten days of January is Tislble on 
many .of our pear trees. A neighbor of mine 
who had nearly all those included in the list 
published as hardy, finds CTery one of them 
killed to the snow line, including those among 
the most hardy, the Flemish Beauty and the 
Onondaga. 

There may be a belt of country bordering 
on the lake, where pears will uniformly do 
well, which may extend as far as the Lawton 
Blackberry belt, but that they will generally 
do well in the interior of the State, the expert 
iments of the past do not proye. Still I would 
say to those who haye a good soil and loca- 
tion, plant a few trees of the hardiest rarie- 
ties only, and if you can grow the peach with- 
out protection, plant the Bartlett, by all 

leans. A. Q. T. 

Bababoo, Wis. 



airairherry Cnltnre. 

Bditor Faemsr: — i haye a few facts in 
strawberry growing which may interest some 
of your readers. 

In the spring of 1862 I planted for my 
neighbor, Mr. John Hutchins, 1000 plants of 
Wilson's Albany. They oecnpied twenty-one 
square rods of ground, which was a deep, rich 
leim, rather sandy. Fearing that it was not 
rich enough, Mr. H. placed a large shoTolful 



of hog manure under each plant, burying It 
about six inches deep. Good clean culture 
was glyen during the summer, and in winter 
the ground was well ooyered with straw. 

The crop in 1863 amounted to 849 quarts, 
which were sold in Milwaukee for $120.12. 
Mr. H. did not keep an accurate account of 
the expenses of the crop, but it would be about 
as follows : 

1000 pUnts $5 00 

Oo0t of cnlUTAtion 10 00 

Cost of picking Mid nuu-keting.. 20 00 

Lftnd rent.M 8 00 

Total 937 00 

Leaving a nett profit of $88.12 from twenty- 
one rods of land, with plants in good condi- 
tion for a crop the coming season. 

The same spring I rented of Mr. H. one 
acre of land, It being in good fair condition 
for a corn crop, which I also planted to Wil- 
son's, in rows three feet apart. I kept tbem 
free from weeds, mostly with horse and culti- 
yator, it being my intention to grow a crop of 
berries at small expense, somewhat after the 
plan recommended by our Illinois brethren. 

In autumn they were as fine a lot of plants 
as I eyer saw. In winter I coyered yery light- 
ly with straw, hoping for a good fall of snow 
to protect them. Well, the snow did not come, 
and the frequent freexing and thawing ruined 
all the foliage and many entire plants. In 
spring they started feebly, and the land not 
being deeply worked the drouth of June pinch- 
ed them seyerely. 

The whole crop amounted to $95. Cost of 
Ottltiyation and land rent was $45, leayiog a 
nett profit of $50. I make no charge for 
plants, as they were more than balanced by 
plants sold, and I only wish to report with 
reference to the fruit, I belieye that $10 ex- 
pended in coyering the plants in winter, and 
$10 in subsoiling the land, would have made 
the nett profit $160 insUad of $50. Bat had 
it been as fayorable a season as the preyions 
one, the coyering and subsoiling would bays 
done but little good, as the snow of the pre- 
yions winter was ample coyering, and we had 
plenty of moisture until after the strawberry 
In our climate, howeyer, pleniifUl 
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Bupplies of snow or rain are hardly to be re- 
lied on when suoh easy and effectual remedies 
are at hand. 

It would be quite natural to report my 
neighbor's good crop, and say nothing of my 
poor one ; but the causes of his success and 
my failure are so apparent, that I write the 
whole for the benefit of those who feel inclin- 
ed to grow their own berries. If any feel 
faint-hearted about planting, they will please 
notJce that my crop, though a Tory poor one, 
was not quite a failure, but more profitable 
than most crops of wheat. 

I cannot close without saying a word for 
another small fruit. I refer to the Doolittle 
Blackcap Raspberry. I haTC fruited it for 
two years past, and find it yery hardy, pro- 
ductire and good. Following immediately 
after the strawberries, it is Taluable to tl^e 
market gardener, and not less so to those who 
grow it for their own use. J. 8. Stickkey. 

Wauwatosa, Wis. 




White Japanese Muskmelon. 

"The sweetest thin-skinned melon yet in- 
troduced ; the seed came direct from Japan, 
and no lover of this fine fruit should be with- 
out some of this Tariety." So says J. Wesley 
Jones, of Chatham 4 Corners, Columbia Co., 
N. Y., of whose integrity we hare so little 
doubt, that, without CTor having seen it, we 
are prepared to accept his statement of its 
superior merit. See our list of new prizes on 
cover. 



Frails TB. Malaria. 

The CmMtr^ Gtntleman says that residents 
in the Western States, and other regions where 
intermittents and similar diseases result f^rem 
malaria, state that a regular supply of ripe 
home grown fruit is almost a sure preveiitiTe. 
Eat the firuit only when fully ripe, and eat 
only moderate quantities at a time, and little 
need be feared. The residents of snoh regionB 
should, therefore, not omit the earliest oppor- 
tunity for a supply. Plant many Currant 
bushes — ^for these are a most excellent and 
healthy fruit — very hardy, and if in abund- 
ance, will last through all the hottest part of 
tbojiummer. 

The Doolittle and Orange raspberries are 
profuse bearers — the former very hardy, the 
latter generally so, but should be laid down 
and covered with an inch or two of earth for 
winter. The Rochelle Blackberry, if pinched 
in when three or four feet high, (about mid- 
summer) will bear abundantly, and prove 
hardier than if the oanes run up without con- 
trol. The Delaware, Clinton and Concord 
grapes are early and hardy, and will bear in 
two or three years from transplanting. 

Dwarf Apples, on the Paradise and Doucin 
stock, will flourish in any locality, and begin 
to bear profusely in three or four years, and 
on the Paradise stock often in two years. 
Some varieties bear early on common stock ; 
such, for example, as the Dyer, Lowell, Early 
Strawberry, Sops of Wine, Oldenburgh, Por- 
ter, Belmont) Jonathan, &C., but these will, of 
course, bear much sooner as dwarfs. The 
Bartlett, Washington, Julienne, Flemish Beau- 
ty, Beurre d'Amalis, Onondaga, Howell and 
Seckel pears produce early as standards, and 
the Louise Bonne of Jersey, as a dwarf. 
Houghton'^ Gooseberry grows with great vig- 
or, is very hardy, and in two or three years 
affords almost solid masses of berries on the 
branches. 

Such fruits as the above should be planted 
out on every new place, as indispensable to 
health, as well as to comfort and economy; 
and emigrants to new countries should take a 
supply wtth them, as the best medicine ehest 
they can provide. 
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star Ipomeft. 

"This fitter," according to that enterpris- 
ing and popular florist, J. Weslej Jones, to 
whom we are indebted for the above handsome 
illustration, "rfsembles in its bloom the 
Scarlet Cypress, bat much brighter scarlet, 
and blooming more abundantly, producing 
two clusters of buds at (he base of each leaf, 



ilk number ttam ]S to 24. It is more 
hardy th^n the Cypress, growing as 
rapidly aa the common Morning Glory, 
making a grovrlh oT from 12 to 15 feet* 
It remains opeu longer than most Ipo- 
meai, not closing in cool days until 
the second morniiig. It is a natiye of 
Mexico, and I think will take the place 
of Lhe Scarlet Cypre&i," 

^^ti^ 

Dwarr ApplM. 

We rocommead, unhesitatingly, to 
all thoHc who wish to grow apples in 
gardeDB^ to plant and cultivate dwarfs' 
Where trees 6 or 10 feet high are de- 
sired, select the Doucln as a stock; — . 
whet-e the ground Ifl more limited, and 
smaller trees are proferred, choose the 
paradise," ./I /, Thomas in Cb. Oent, 



A tnbful of soapsuds, farmers should 
remember, is worth as much as a wheelbarrow 
of good manure. iSTory bucket of soapsuds 
should be thrown where it will not be lost. 
The garden is a good and conTcnient pla:,c in 
which to dispose of it; but the rootd of grape 
Tines, young trees, or anything of that sort 
will do as well. 
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Oitteris.— flvrftfe CildTfttlon. 

Bditok FARMMMi^ln "CultiTation of Or- 
ohftrds/' in the Februarj No. of the Fabmik, 
and quoted as originallj from the New Eng- 
land Farmery the writer says: ''Upon trying 
spade oulture the seoond spring I noticed that 
the earth under the trees was literally boand 
together by fine rootlets." He says nothing 
about discerning such rootlets while spading 
the same ground the proTious spring, and as 
he appears to haye been a close obserTcr, we 
infer that there could not have been any, or 
else he would have discovered and mentioned 
it. But what a prodigious stimulus the first 
spading must haye giyen to the roots to throw 
out feeders to so haye filled the surface ground 
with rootlets the first season. Only think of 
it) 80 full that <* a great number of them were 
broken at eyery spadeful turned up ! '* 

I haye seen orchards yenerable with age, 
yet in all the yigor of their prime, beneath 
whose branches the soil had been surface cul- 
tiyated from their infancy. How is it that 
the fk'uit trees in our annually spaded gardens 
most inyariably thriye best and bear fairest 
and richest fruit? I haye yet to learn that 
apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees fill the 
surface soil so literally with rootlets of which 
the writer speaks. " His fears were realised," 
for the next season " two of his best trees 
died." How best? thriftiest growing, bore 
the finest f^it, or most abundantly 7 And 
what sayetf the remainder, which were sub- 
jected to the same treatment ? But "a great 
many trees died thai year, and the cause was 
attributed to the weather." Ten years hence 
some one may giye equally as absurd reasons 
for fruit trees dying this season. Of course, 
best oultiyated orchards suffer most in a se- 
yere winter. The more rapid grawih, the 
higher quality and greater abundance of ftruit 
that it produces must somewhat lessen the 
power of the tree to withstand sudden and 
seyere changes. But do not the first consid- 
erations more than counterbalanee the sec- 
ond? Culture is the condition demanded to 
grow in perfection all fruits but the wildlings^ 



and it is folly to undertake to produce them 
without it. This fact applies with equal force 
to the idea advanced in the article entitled 
"Choice of Soil and Location ibr a Fruit 
Orchard," that "the more compact the soil 
the better the plum tree will prosper." Who 
has not seen them doing as well in gardens 
as anywhere ? The argument In favor of very 
compact soil for plum trees, that those under 
which cattle tread and lie generally do well, 
only shows that the richness which they fur- 
nish gradually soaks down and feeds the roots, 
while the compactness of the surface helpe 
guard against the curculio. In the above 
case, a slightly pervious soil is no doubt the 
best, as it gives the roots a chance to penetrate 
it. 

We think Mr. Plumb lucky in coming out 
with his list of hardy pear trees, found in 
the January No. of the Fabhbr, for had he 
waited until after the spring opened, he might 
have been puzfeled to make out one, or hesitat- 
ed in it at least. Three and four years ago, 
thousands united in declaring that fruit could 
not be successfully grown in Wisconsin; and 
it is our opinion that such croakers are not 
done yet. But those who press on in tnii 
culture, through thick and thin, will doubtless 
finally demonstrate an adaptation to tnii 
growing not much behind the Eastern and 
older States. When renowned fruit growing 
regions suffer severely, we should not grumble 
at having to suffer also. Boo. 

HlLWAimU. 



An Apple Ore^tfi.— Hew akont eraftfngf 

Pbop. Hott :— Haying had an opportunity 
to read a few numbers of your Journal, I have 
concluded to become a subscriber thereto. I 
was induced to do so mostly on account of so 
large a space in its columns being deyotad to 
the subjeet of horUonlture--deenung a knowl- 
edge of Western ezperienoe and praotioe nere 
applicable to my ease than thatfirom any ot^ 
er locality. 

After a trial of seven years, notwithttaiid* 
ing the rigors of this olimate and the osoal 
opposition and disoouragemente firom the peete 
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to whi«h ii is ptonliMrl j liable, together with 
the Jeer4 of the feftrful and nnbelioTing, I 
hsTO SQOoeeded in raising an orohard of 600 
apple trees. And as thejr are just beginning 
to bear, I aii mos( anxious to seoore all the 
information available, in regard to their pres- 
ent and future management — purely selfish, I 
confess. Two hundred of the trees are root 
grafted, the remainder are seedlings. Do you 
think it advisable to graft the seedlings 7 If 
so, "how and when? and what varieties would 
yon recommend for this part of the State? 
Judging from the past, I am led to decide 
that the greatest pests of the young orohard, 
at least in this locality, are the bark .loose 
and the pocket gopher. How can these most 
easily and effectually be disposed of? 

J. R. MOSHSK. 
HuTON, JackBon Co. , Wis. 

AsswsR. — As your orchard is about bear-* 
ing, unless you intend to engraft all, it would 
be better to wait the present season and see 
what kind of fruit they produce, and so spare 
none but the best. Some seedlings are quite 
eqnal to the best grafted fruit in the world. 
The Red Astrachan, Fameuse, Pall Stripe, Fell 
Winesap, Autumn Strawberry, Yellow Belle- 
flower, Tallman Sweet, Northern Spy, Perry 
Russet, Q olden Russet, Romanite and Winter 
Winesap, are all good and all very hardy. 
Tour other enquiries shall be answered next 
month. — RniTOR. 



to those seeUons of the country where the sea- 
sons are very short. 



Why Fanners sheaM Plant more Trees. 

EniTOE Pabmkb:—! hardly need refer to 



The Adirentec firape. 



This variety originated on the shore of Lake 
Champlain, Plattsburg, N. Y., and was brought 
to notice by John W. Uailey, of that place. It 
ripens there usually between the 1st and 15th 
of September, and is at least one week earlier 
than any variety yet tested. 

Ten days before the Delaware and Northern 
Muscadine, and a week before the Hartford 
Prolific. The fruit adheres to the pedicle, is 
quite free from pulp, and is said to be very 
delicious. 

The Montreal Horticultural Society awarded 
to Mr. Bailey the special medal of the Socio- 
ty, at the Fair^ in the autumn of 1861, for this 
grape, at thA best suited to the latitude of 
Canada. 

It makes rather long-jointed wood for pro-^ 
iltable vinyard culture, but, on aoedant of its 
early ripening, may prove a great acquisition 



the miserable and bleak aspect of so many 
prairie farms and their buildings, nor to the 
gloomy feelings endured in passing by an 
unprotected, unadorned, repulsive habitation, 
instead of Aowc, compared with the cheerful 
feelings enjoyed in passing a sheltered, charm- 
ing, attractive homestead, as a sufficient rea- 
son why we should plant and encourage a 
liberal growth of trees. The worth of trees 
as a sheltered shade, in their charms and as- 
sociations, will not be estimated equally by 
all, for all are not created equal in respect to 
loeal attachments,, nor are equally impressed 
by the beautifUl. 

But I would answer the question "Will it 
pay ? " with particular reference to the dollar, 
by presenting some facts ascertained by ex- 
perience, relative to tne planting, manage- 
ment, expense and value of the Yellow Locust 
tree, in fields, adjoining homesteads, designed 
for perpetual pasturage. 

I consider the looust tree the best we have 
for this purpose, because, unlike many others, 
it is not injurious to the grass underneath. 
The leaves form a suitable as well as bounti- 
ftil supply of manure, and afford protection 
to the rooU of grasses; and not putting forth 
their leaves till hite in the spring, the grass 
is therefore well advanced towards maturity 
before it would be injuriously shaded, while 
the shade i« midsummer is often more benefi- 
eial than otherwise. 

Raise your own plants if convenient In 
the mftfdle of the month of May, put say one 
pound of good locust seed in a suitable vessel j 
pour thereon three or fonr quarts of boiling 
water ; after 24 hours pour off the water, and 
after two days more, the seed, in the mean 
time h»ting been protected from cold, wiU be 
sprouted and in a suitable condition to plant 
in good land, weU prepared and prcteofted. 
Plant half aa inch deepv in row« three feetr 
I apart. GhMnse and cultivate aayou wo^ld 
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oarrotSi and in ih6 fall of the year yon will 
haTo Biz feet high plants Baffioient for ten 
acres, allowing each plant about six teen feet 
square. 

As early as possible the next spring plow 
the land yon intend for trees, and mark it 
^ with a plow in rows each way, about sixteen 
feet apart, and about three inches deep. In- 
sert a tree in each cross mark, and coTcr the 
roots about three inches deep. Now mark the 
land between each row of trees both ways, 
and plant corn, thereby raising, beside the 
trees, fifteen-sixteenths of a crop of corn. 

Continue to plough and plant with corn, or 
something of similar growth and management, 
for three years more, when the roots of the 
trees will so much obstruct the plowing that 
it will be necessary to cut and shock the corn 
around the trees, and sow and harrow in the 
grass seed as early as possible in the fall, to 
ensure a good crop of hay the following sea- 
son. 

The expense connected with ten acres thus 
far, including loss of corn, pruning, &c., will 
not haTO exceeded $60, and the expense, in 
part, for the pruning, &c., required, will be 
more than paid for in the firewood obtained 
tliereby. And further, it is questionable 
whether the shelter thus obtained by the graas^ 
ei and pastured stock from the rage of the 
Bcorohing sun, together with the abundant 
supply of leaTCs as protection and manure (o 
the pasture, drawn ftrom depths not to be 
reached by any other crop, do not altogether 
liquidate the original expense, amd leaye the 
worth of the trees clear profit ; which worth 
would, ere many years had passed, if proper- 
ly cared for, be estimated at not less tlian 60 
cents per tree, or |800 per ten acres. 

Now your readers may reflect whether they 
can any longer afford to neglect planting 
trees, if the above considerations and esti- 
mates are nearly correct. It is tme thai with 
many it is already too late, without addi.tien* 
al OKpense and inoenTSAlenoe, to follow the 
plan poipoaed, baring already been, or soon 
to bt| neee ssi tated to prepare permanent pat- 

I ^ 



ture ; but with many others it is now the prop- 
er time to plant, so as to allow tnm three to 
tr^ years, aoeording to the effieieney of tho 
land, and its mode of cultiTation, for the trtoa 
to attain security from the j>reBeiee of stock. 

As I consider the locust tree not decidedly 
profitable except in connection with pasture 
land, it is necessary to have those that are^ so 
that CTcry homestead may be profitably, bean^ 
tified, the prairie diTersified and enriched^ 
and firewood, fencing, &c., easily and oheaplj 
supplied. 

I may take Jn early opportunity of present- 
ing the results of experiments made witli oth- 
er kinds of trees, which may be of some use 
to your readers, if others more competent do 
not take up the subject. Tros. Bbwick. 

WiHSMK, Dane Co., Wlr. 



The (Uherlan Crab Ante. 

This is one of the prettiest of ornamental 
trees. It is perfectly hardy and of easy cul- 
ture. In habit, it is symmetrical when grown 
on the lawn or uncrowded, forming a rather 
low, round, spreading head. The foliage ia 
pretty. The tree is a very beauty in spring 
when coTered with rose-hued, flagrant blos- 
soms. In fruit it is net less beautiful, and 
can hardly be exceeded. . 

The Golden Beauty and Heslop are nearij 
ar large as the Lady apple. The one a fine 
golden hue with blushing cheek, and so fair 
and smooth you might think it made of wax. 
The other the deepest and darkest crimson, 
with a rich blue bloom that looks like Tclret, 
till you rub the apple, when it shines like sat- 
in. The smaller rarieties, sodm yellow, some 
red and some yellow with red cheeks. 

The Grab is a useful as well as ornamental 
tree. Those clusters hanging so profusely 
on OTory bough are not only pretty to look at 
and fragrsnt, but indispensable to the winter 
store of good things. All the Tarieties make 
excellent jelly, preserves and marmalade, 
(dark or light according their color), and 
which once enjoyed the housewife would not 
willingly do without.— Blsh, m Ohio Ft 



Cabbaos Flt. — ^G-. 0. Morton, of Riohlaad 
Centre, think the warm snn essential to this 
inseot, and is conTiaeed that planting on the 
north side of a boilding is a preTontire. Que- 
ry ; will it not also prevent the healthy giewlh 
of the oi^bbage? 
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CHINSSB, NO. 1. 

Tariettcs of 8«rffhui. 



CHINX8B, NO. 2. 



OTABEITAK. 



[The following extract from the ''Sorgo 
Handbook to E. W. Skinner's Patent Adjaeta- 
ble Sugar Mills/' together with the illustra- 
UonSi should haye been published in March, 
but the cuts failing to come to hand until eren 
after the Agricultural Department of the pres- 
ent number had gone to press, we insert them 
out of their place, in the Horticultural De- 
partment. — Ed.] 

" Much seed that is sold and distributed is 
not properly named, and to assist cultiTators 
in classifying and arranging the dlflferent ra- 
rieties thej may haye, we insert cuts of four 
of the most widely diffused rarieties, includ- 
ing two cuts of Chinese. 

"It is olaimed by all writers on sorghum, 



thai we haTC examined, that there is but one 
distinct Tariety of Chinese cane. This is un- 
doubtedly true, but ncTertheless it has been 
changed by cultivation in different localities, 
so that it will npen earlier; and, in some 
cases, we have seen in it so changed that the 
seed head, instead of standing erect, would 
be somewhat drooping at the top. In the two 
cut« of the Chfnese that we giye, there is quite 
A difference. No. 1 is a fair representation 
of the cane as first introduced from France, 
and as it is now seen in some localities. No. 
2 is more bushy, and represents the Chinese 
cane as we flreqnently see it at the west. This 
bushy kind is usually earlier than the sorg- 
hum as first introduced, and is praferable for 
general oultiyation on thai aocount. 

" The other Tarieties are all African or Im- 
phee, and are ditiinei, differing in their hab- 
its, qualities and appearanoe. 
OTAHXiTAV.-This was first ••pe«ially brought 
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B-A-NA-MOODSK. 



NBK-A-ZA-NA. 



OOX-flEE-A-HAJ 



before the pablio by Mr. Samuel Hooker, of 
Sohujler county, 111., and described by him as 
*' straight and tall, and on rich lands Tery 
thick; has no suckers, each seed producing a 
single stalk. The juice is clearer than that 
of the common sorghum, and harder to press 
out of the stalk." The seed-head is described 
as being from scTon to twelre inches in length 
and from one to two inches in thickness. Not 
an early rariety. 

"B-A-MA-MOODE. — ^Tho sced-hoads are large, 
but stiff and erect, containing quantities of 
large, round, plump seed, of olear yellow col- 
or. Not an early variety. 

**Nb-a-za-na — Sometimes called White Im- 
phee. The seed-tuft is short and bunchy — 
seed large, round and white. The stalk is 
usually short and slender, but soft, juicy and 
sweet. It is claimed by Mr. Hedges that *' it 
should not be allowed to stand on the hill aft- 
er the seed is well in the dough." It may, 
however, improve after being cut and ricked, 
or sheltered. 

*' OoM-sBB-Air-A. — ^The stalk of this is slen- 
der and taller than the last Both are early, 
and should be planted thieker than the Chi- 
nese. The seed*taft of the Oom-^e-a-na is 
erect and slender, with efaori foot-stalks, pur- 



ple seed-hulls, showing a brown seed. The 
stalk is not quite so long jointed as the Chi- 
nese, but longer than some oi the varieties of 
Imphee, and differing but little from the Nee- 
a-^a-na. There two varieties we consider the 
earliest and best of the Impheos for cultiv^ 
tion north of Chicago or Dubuque. 

**The Chinese variety of sorghum is recom- 
mended for general cultivation by nearly ev- 
ery Cocvention that has been held in the 
Northwest. It is earlier than most varieties 
of the African, and makes a lighter fyrap^ 
though for sugar it is hardly its equal." 



How to Ibcat Ihe Stripei Bog. 

Editoe Farmer : — Last spring, as usual, I 
had trouble with my vines. I remarked, on 
coming in from the garden, that if we did not 
do something, our vines would be spoiled soon. 
Our hired girl says, *'put newspapers over 
4bem." I did so, and that was the last bite 
the bugs got, But I felt provoked all the time 
to think that I could not have discovered thai 
simple remed J years ago. The plan is to take 
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a pieoe Urge eiiQiigk U raise it aboT« the 
plants; then l%j lumps of dirt aroan4 on the 
oatside to hold it down tight. This may re- 
main until it rains. The plants will grow as 
well, as it is light and warm, It is also a shel- 
tar from frosts. H. Caj>t. 



IWwom Mr. Parry'i mmj on tlM OnUlTaUon of Sawll 
Vmito, read before the Pa. Hort. 8oa] 

Oaltlf aUoB of the Strawherrj. 

The land should be rather eleTi ted, and not 
liable to exoess of watei* a southern exjMsare, 
strong loam, such as would be called good 
wheat and timothy land ; a sward plowed un- 
der for a erop of corn, is the best preparation 
of the soil the year previous to planting straw- 
berries. After remoTing the com in the fall, 
•r daring an open spell in the winter, let the 
stabs be eat off and the sroand plowed deep- 
ly; then give a light dressing of manure 
broadcast, the eesenoe ef which will be ab- 
sorbed by the mellow earth daring winter, 
and be prepared for giring nourishment to the 
young plants the following season. As soon 
as frost leaves the ground in March, set out 
the plants. If the variety be Albany, Iowa, 
Hovey, or any kind that bears well in beds, 
mark out the rows Ave f^t apart, and set the 

{slants about one foot apart in the rows, and 
et them spread evenly over the ground ; the 
oflhets or stools should be fastened not closer 
than witliin six inches of each other, and all 
surplus runners destroyed the same as weeds 
when they appear; for the value of the fruit 
will be lessened by an excess of plants, as 
certainly as a orop of com would be lessened 
if the quantity of stalks were increased abcve 
what were sufficient to give the greatest sup- 
ply of grain. 

If the variety be Triomphe de Qand, Trol- 
lope's Yieteria, Lady Finger, Peabody, or any 
kinds that are particularly adapted to hill 
cnlture, mark the rows two and a half feet 
apar^ and set the plants one foot apart in the 
rows, and keep the runners all out off. 

During the first winter, the vines should be 
mnlohed over with stable manure, straw, 
leaves or litter of some kind, to protect them 
from the severity of the winter. The next 
summer they will yield their first and large 
erop^ after which it will require much labor 
to keep the beds mellow and clear of weeds 
and grass ; and the crops of fruit will dimin- 
ish rapidly — and there Is great economy in 
ttaviag a new plantation coming on to take 
the place of the bearing one, so that after the 
first and best crop of fruit is gathered, no time 
or labor need be wasted waiting for inferior 
ones; but the ground may be plowed and will 
be in fine condition for a crop of wheat, to be 
followed with grass. 

Thus the strawberry will form a part of the 



rotation of farm crops, coming in after com 
and before wheaL 

Under the above treatment in beds, we have 
had :{10 bushels per acre, which, sold at nine 
cents a quart, brought $600. 

When it is desired to continue a strawberry 
bed several years in the same place, the plants 
should not be allowed to strike root nearer to 
each other than from ten to twelve inches, so 
that a small iron tooth rake may be passed 
freely among them to loosen the surface and 
prevent grass and weeds from starting, mark 
the rows five feet apart, and set the plants one 
foot apart in the rows, and as the plants throw 
out mnners, fasten two on each side of the 
parent, at ten inches distance, making beds 
three feet and six inches wide, and leaving 
eighteen inches for alleys. All other runners 
should be cut off. 

This arrangement will average just one 
plant to a square fbot of land, counting al- 
leys, and will give 48,660 plants to the acre, 
and allowing four hills, occupying four square 
feet of land, to yield one quart of fruit, the 
acre at the same rate will yield 840 bushels. 



The ** POnner" in MluicsoC»-Fnilt-«rowiBg Ac 

Mb. Ennoa: — ^I have taken the FABMim 
since its first number, long ago. I think I 
have never missed one. It seems to me like 
an old fHend. If one number stays a little 
long, I am uneasy for it. I don't think I have 
lived nearly up to its teachings, nor have I 
ftilfiUed my promises to myself when reeeiT- 
ing its lectures; yet it has been a pleasure 
and profit to me — pleasure for its many kind 
words, and profit for some good thoughts and 
sentiments stored away in the head and hearty 
if no more. I think your magasine ought to 
circulate ftreely in this new State of Minne- 
sota. We are to go through the same struggle 
and experiences here that Wisconsin has had. 

In the way of firuit^raising we need your 
experience and your »eoldinff», ' We are buy- 
ing and setting out f^it trees so much at ran« 
dom as to varieties, and we are browsing our 
orchards too freely in the winter, spring and 
fall to get fruit soou. 

The truth is, you know, that ftruit trees need 
rest in winter — a thing too many learn too 
late. I have never seen so much carelessness 
about the wintering of orchards, ftmits, shrab- 
bery, &c., as I see in this new, rich, and heav- 
en-favored State ; and the result is to be that 
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many will give over fruit-raising here becauae 
trees don't take oare of themselyes. 

There is considerable diacoBBlon going on 
now as to whether we can raise f^uit. Some 
of our Legislators hare been thumping heads 
together, trying to start ideas and get them 
to vegetate. Now will yon not turn mission- 
ary a little, and tell us what in do all through? 

I am satisfied that we oan raise Just the 
same fruits here that yon do in Wisconsin, 
with just the same treatment, and same foun- 
dation. We will give you liberly to dictate a 
little in this whole matter of fruit-raising, 
and agricultural policy generally, if you will 
only speak loud enough so as to be generally 
heard; besides it must come quiok, for some 
hearts are faint already. 

A. A. Hu5TI2rGT0M. 
WtmriBAGO CiTT, Minn. 

Bkmarks. — We endorse your letter through- 
out, friend Huntington. Meteorological ob- 
servations have demonstrated that the spring 
and summer climate of St. Paul^-and, of 
course, of those portions of the State whioh 
lie south of that latitude— -for purposes of ag- 
riculture, is quite as fsTorable as that of 
southern Wiscottsin or northern Illinois ; and 
unless your fruit trees are literally frosen to 
death by your colder winters, we can see no 
reason why your orchards should not flourish 
squally with ours. S'or fifteen or twenty 
years our fruit-growers hsTS been groping, 
Unndering and cursing the dlmate, yet still 
contending for the mastery, nntU, at least, 
they hare become pretty generally convinced 
that they, and not Providence, have been to 
blame. 

Get the hardieMt mirieto, plant in the proper 
plae$, and give them the cuUivation thty deeerve^ 
and you are eure to eneceed. On all these points 
the Fakmbb has, in times past, been full and 
explicit in its teachings. If there is yet a 
single particular in regard to which there is 
doubt, however, let us know just what it is, 
and the light of the best fhiit-growers in the 
West shall be made to shine upon it. 

When the sign comes right, we shall be glad 
to accept your invitation to visit Minnesota 
— Editor. 



Watemelew Ar Tlnegar. 

Mr. Editor :-*I have read the Fariubb. for 
three years and do not feel inclined to reium 
the first No. for 1864, for I have more Un4 to 
till this year than before, and cannot well 4o 
without the useful hints and instruction con- 
tained in the Farmrr. I hope the Youth's 
Comer will continue to flourish, as our little 
folks look for that the first thing. 

Tou ask your subscribers to write some- 
thing for the Farhkr. I make no pretensions 
in that line, but I will send you a recipe and 
let go for what it is worth. Many families 
are troubled to keep good vinegar. Now if 
such, when the time comes, will plant a patoh 
of watermelons, and succeed in raising some, 
they oan have vinegar for the making. 

Take ripe watermelons, scrape out the in- 
side, press out the jniee, strain, and then boil 
it down about one-half; put it away the same 
as other vinegar, and it will make an article 
equal or next to cider vinegar. 

• F. E. Peass. 

BvinrfiLLi, Wis. 



OrafllRg Gemposltleii. 



A well tried recipe is, 4 parts good rosin, 2 
of beeswax, 1 of tallow; melt aU together 
over a slow fire, stir well, turn into cold wa- 
ter, pull and work thoroughly. It must be 
kept in warm water if the wetvther is oold 
when using. 

Another: 4 parts rosin, 8 parts lard, and 8 
parts beeswax. Melt and mix as before. 
Strips of cotton cloth can be dipped into this 
composition white hot, drawn between two 
sticks to remove the surplus, and out into any 
desired length. The same wax oas be applied 
with a brush to cloth or paper, which can be 
cut into strips when cold, or the same compo- 
sition can be applied hot with a brash directly 
to the graft, the same as otherwise, applying 
strips of paper immediately, to protect from 
the sun and wind. 

With the latter we have been very success- 
ful. J. C. P. 
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HlBtifbrOrcharti 



1 Gwriea. 



This Ib thd moiitli for pUnting and trans- 
planting. See that the work is well and faith- 
ftally done. 

Gutting back a portion of last season's 
growth, when transfers are to be made, is a 
good plan. The stem and branches should 
bear a definite proportion to the amount of 
ayailable roots. 

Any trees tliat were budded last year should 
early be pruned of the growth above the in- 
serted bud. Grafting may yet be done. 

If the orohard is to be oultiTated, use great 
eaution against the injury of roots and trunk 
or stems. Peep culture immediately about 
the trees is not admissible. 

Ifatoh the caterpillars. They will be lay- 
ing their eggs in great quantities ihia month. 
Brush out the nests as soon as discorered and 
bum them. 

May is the month for transplanting ever- 
greens. Take up and put them. out in a wet 
tiioM, and preserTO as much as possible of the 
earth about the roots. Plant with muoh care 
and mulch. 

The strawberries must not be negleoted. 
Eake OTor and thin out old beds. In plant- 
ing new ones, put the plants far enough apart 
to allow of thorough horse cuUure between 
They will soon spread and ooTor the ground; 
no trouble about that. Sleek up and trim the 
raspberries and blackberries. 

Garden vegetal^les of erery description 
should be planted as soon as the ground is 
sufficiently warm. Cucamber, squash, and 
melon vines should be guarded against the 
bugs which prey upon them. A little square 
box,— only the four sides— dropped over the 
hill and covered a part of the day with glass, 
win fiftciiitate growth and help to protect. 

Now is the time to attend to the flower gar- 
den. Don't neglect it too long. It^s Just as 
easy to have a delightful succession of flow- 
ers all summer leng as not. The husband 
and sons should help the mother and daugh- 
ters in the heavy work of digging and plant- 
ing. In this way all will be sharers in the 
high pleasure they will afford when in bloom. 



BabMCs gnawing Fnilt Trees-A Presertptlon that 
don't work. 

Editob FABXEs:>-On page 70 of Wisoom- 
six Farxeb, February No., we read an extract 
from the VaUey Farmer how to prevent rab- 
bits eating fruit trees* Acting upon the sug- 
gesUoo, I killed a rabbit and rubbed my trees 
as directed, and it " worked like a charm ; " 
for those I rubbed as directed were, in one 
week's time, gnawed and girdled worse, if 
posaible, than those I did not rub I I have 
about 100 trees girdled in this way. Does 
anybody know how I can sa^e them? Chu 
they be saved at all? They are girdled from 
one to three feet high. A. H. Edwards. 

BK4vn Dax, Wif . 

[A plaster of clay and cow manure, mixed, 
is recommended by some who claim to have 
tried it. Don't think it could do the injured 
trees any hurt, unless it should disgust them I 
—Ed.] 

Pnlt Trees. 

Me. Editor : — In the Weekly Tribune of the 
26th of December, it is urged that froit trees 
— ^pears and apples are named— should be so 
trained that the sun will shine on some pvt 
of the body some time through the day. I 
have had some experience in the last forty 
yearS| and am fully convinced that it is the 
sun shining upon the body of trees that caus- 
es them to die. In 1820 I was shown an or- 
chard that had been set out about ten years, 
and begun to bear frgit. In passiujf through 
the orohard we frequently came to trees that 
had been broken off by the wind close to the 
ground, the south side iMVlng the appearance 
of having been killed by the fire, while a strip 
of bark on the north mde was yet green, and 
the body was very muoh worm eaten. 

The class of trees that were killed in this 
way were the Ulleet bodies with the least 
tops. On the other hand, in opposition to 
that, the boys, when clearing the land acfjoin- 
ing, built log pens for about a doien or more 
trees, in the form of a log house, six feet 
square, and four or five feet high. These trees 
had twice the growth of the balance of the 
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orchard. No grass or any thing else grew 
inside this pen. 

I belioTe that wnat we need to preserve our 
trees is shade. Even a board set up on the 
south side is a protection. I know seTeral 
men in this State who haTe been rery suo:,ess- 
ful with the shade culture Some set their 
trees in hedgerows of currantp, raspberries, 
and other sm^ll shrubbery, and others plant 
gooseberries, raspberries, or currant bushes 
with their trees, and they grow around them 
and shade them. I am fully conTinoed that 
there is no danger of losing a tree, if a prop^ 
er precaution in this respect is attended to. 
Tou will observe that Nature produces a leaf 
to shade the stem as soon as it makes its ap- 
pearance, and if it were not for meddlesome 
man, Nature would ftirnish sufficient protec- 
tion in its leaTCS and boughs. All vegetation 
seems to require a certain amount of shade 
to perfect its growth. 

My experience is that manure is twice as 
Taluable, spread upon the surface, as it is to 
be plowed under. One peculiarity I have ob- 
serTod in trees set in hedgerows of small 
shrubbery : the tops do not grow as thick as 
when Standing alone. They need no thinning 
out, and require little or no pruning. If I 
were to adTise my friend in setting out an 
orchard, I would say to him : Set your treed 
in rows north and souths and so near together 
that will shade each other, but make the space 
between the rows considerable wider, so as to 
cnltlTate between them.* L. Woostkr. 

M41KMA5, wu. 



Waukesha. In 1861 we gaUiered flrom a tree 
of this variety, five years planted, over half a 
bushel, being its third crop* A. Gk H. 



New Bochelle BladLberrj. 



On the grounds of Edward W. Herendeen, 
of Maeedon, N. Y., a single dwarf tree of this 
variety, eight years planted, bore one barrel 
of excellent fruit. It had received but mod- 
erate cultivation. The pears were large and 
fair, and ripened into a flue flavor on the ap- 
proach of winter. 

Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester, as we 
may have stated on a former occasion, have 
sent their crops of this pear to the New York 
market, where they have sold earlv in winter, 
when in fine eating condition, at three dollars 
per*dosen.— Onm/fy OmL 

The Glout Morceau did finely with us at 



The productiveness of this variety of black- 
berry was never so enormous, we belieye, as 
it was the past season. When we consider 
the ease with which this fruit oan be grows, 
the low price at which the canes can bo ob- 
tained, as well as the truly delicious quality 
of the ftruit, it is surprising that everybody 
who has a little ground has not a row of thenL 
Bat this could be soon accomplished if those 
who cultivate the fruit would distribute 
among their neighbors the surplus eanes, in- 
stead of throwing them away, as some do who 
regard any neighborly kindness requiring a 
little personal labor as a bore not to be sub- 
mitted to. — Oemumiown TeUgrapK 



MECHANICAL AND COMMERCIAL 



Onlllvaton er Hene-kocs. 

Hn. Bditoe :— I have been a reader of your 
valuable paper for some time past, but never 
have seen anything very definite in relation 
to cultivators or horse-hoes Now as the lime 
for their use is at hand, it would interest me^ 
and I think many others, to get a deserlptien 
of some of them in the next No. of the Fabk- 
BB, also where they can be obtained, and at 
what price. Please give us your opinion also 
in respect to carrot weeders, and whether the 
same tool will do well for both carrots and 
com. iJ. 

[This subject will be discussed in next Ho. 
—Ed.] 

Get the best Implements. 

This season, labor will cost so much more 
than usual that it becomes doubly important 
that every fSarmer should have the best labors 
saving implements he can command. It will 
often pay to supercede an old one by a new 
and improved pattern at considerable exira 
expense. 

Look well to your farming tools. Good Im- 
plements are always cheaper than poor ontf^ 
and a breakdown in a hunying time may oast 
more in repairs and time than the first aost 
of a new and improved machine. 
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SCIENCE, ART, STATISTICS. 



WAler ripCS.— Is liMi polMBMS. 

Mm. Editob : —Another sabjeot and one eon- 
eeming which I craTe infonnation, is that of 
water pipe. I have a spring eighty rods firom 
my dwelling, with a fall of foarieen f^et^ the 
water of which I wish' to make aTaiUble for 
enlinary and stock purposes. Will yon please 
glTO me your opinion as to the best medium 
for conveying the same. I wish more espe- 
cially to know whether lead imparts poison- 
ous qualities to water, and whether gutta 
percha is used for the aboTO named purpose. 
And what would probably be the coat per rod 
of a half-inch pipe of each in lUlwankee, 
J. B. MosHnn. 

nonOB, Wto., Veb. S. ItSi. 

AnswiB: — ^Lead is poisonous, but inasmuch 
US there is present in all spring water some 
siAphate, which by combination with the lead 
Ibrais an insoluble coatingi lead pipe, forthe 
pvtfoeo named, ia about as harmless as wood. 

We would recommend that the water be al- 
lowed to flow through the pipe a flew days 
before being used, in order to glre time for 
the coating to form. A small quantity of sul- 
phate of soda dfssolTcd in the first water that 
fills the pipes would answer the same purpose. 
The gutta percha is also used. Price of { inch 
lead pipe per foot 18 ots^ of gutta percha, 
BOi known. — ^Editob. 



Dbpth or Goal Bans. — Heath's mine, in 
Virginia, is repreoented to contain a coal bed 
fifty feet in thickness ; a coal bed near Wilkes- 
barre^ Pa., is said to be twenty-fiTe feet thick; 
at Hauch Chunk is a coal bed forty to fifty 
feet deep, and in the basin of the Schuylkill 
are fifty alternate seams of coal, twenty-five 
of which are more than three feet in thick- 
ness. In Nova Scotia is a coal bed fourteen 
hundred feet deep, and containing seventy- 
fi Ye alternate layers of coal. The W hitehaTon 
coal mine, in England, has been worked twelve 
hundred feet deep, and extends a mile under 
the sea, and the Newcastle coal mine in the 
same country has been worked to the depth of 
fifteen hundred feet, and bored to a similar 
additional depth without finding the bottom 
of the coal measure. 



THE MINER. 



BIlTcr In Neraia. 

We give below a list of the dividend-paying 
mines of Nevada Territory. In times like 
these, when the nation is incurring a large 
National Debt, it id interesting to know that 
we have within ourselves bullion sufficient 
not only to pay the interest on the debt, — 
hoirever large it may be— but^ with sufficient 
men and machinery, the entire debt can be 
paid oif during the present generation. Sta- 
tistics show that in 1869, what is now Nevada 
Territory did not export an ounce of bullion, 
and that the exportation in 1869 was 980,- 
0001,000, and this, too, with but few dividend- 
paying mines. 

CLAIMS OH TUB C0118T0CK LODB, ISTOLITDIHO 
THOSB Of «Ofcn HIbL FBOFBB: 

tal««per 

Ko. ftttt. foot Ttotal Talm. 

Ophir 1,400 $2,200 $8,000,000 

MmIAii, 100 10,000 1,000,000 

Gould AOnrry — 1,900 6,000 0,000,000 

Gmtnl ISO 1,600 900,000 

Oilifonito $00 1,800 ' 540,000 

Oflntx»I,No. 8. 150 1,060 157,600 

KcBsett 60 1,900 Tt,UO$ 

WhltoAMorphy 210 700 147,000 

DlekStdM 500 600 MO.OOS 

BMt4 Bolehtr........... 235 1,000 »i»00$ 

teTige $00 8,000 $,400,000 

HatoAKoraroM......... 400 1,$00 790,000 

CholUr » 1,400 1,000 1,400,000 

ItilMi....... 1,400 1,600* 9,100,000 

nirrtow 1,900 500 600,000 

OoppMiGMnU, 1,2^ 1,900 4$0 ^ 480,00$ 

Apple A BfttM............ 10 3,060 $0,000 

AU Imperial Go 19S' 8,600 408,0$$ 

Bacon M. Go «.. 45 10,000 460,000 

Smpiro mil 4 Mln.Oo. 82U 16,00$ $19,000 

HamUkOD * Co.......^^ S^ 10,000 927,600 

OrinanAOo 90 15,000 300,000 

Sparrow ACoA 20 10,000 900,000 

P&o 10 10,06$ lOOjOOO 

8.a.Bow«ca 20 10,000 900,000 

HamlltenACo 10 10,000 900,000 

Wintara* Booth........ 90 8,060 160,000 

CooT«raOo 21 8,000 168,000 

RtoaAGo ISU 8,000 10$,Q$$ 

Logan * Holmaa (2).^ 66^ 4,000 902,668 

WintaraAOo 56 8,600 176;0 

Dali * DaTii 25 3,000 

Jobnaon 4 Ladman 95 3,000 

ArrinstonACo 95 8,000 

Barka* Hamilton 40 3,000 120,000 

Irwin * Co ....... 30 3,000 60,000 

Y«now Jacket 1,200 1,000 1,200,000 

Total ...12,550 "'"*"~ $25,842,666 

The total number of feet in all these olaims 
is 12,668, whioh, at the present market rates, 
are valued at ^6,000,000. This estimate 
oomprises only those supposed to be located 
directly upon the Comstook ledge. There are 
several parallel leads in close proximity to the 
Comstock, some of whioh, perhaps, continue 
throughout its entire length; and from these 
leads valuable ore has been extracted, but not 
as yet in sufficient quantities to be very re- 
munerative, if we except a few of the more 
prominent olaims. 

About 6,000 feet of the I2;668 above enu- 
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nierated in the Gometook ledgQ are now yield- 
ing a reventie to stookholders. The energy 
displayed in the derelopment of these mines 
will| if continued, soon add other claims to 
the dividend^paying list. 

The Gould & Gurry is yielding, at the pres- 
ent time, about $460,000 per month; and when 
all the improTements now under way are com- 
pleted, it is thought the produot will exceed 
$600,000. 

The Ophir is producing about $160,000 
monthly. The yield of the Savage exceeds 
$100,000, The Potosi yielded $77,000 in one 
month. 

The total produet of all the mines on the 
Comstock, including Gold Hill proper, cannot 
at present be far short of $1,000,000 per month, 
wMoh is just 4 per cent, per month upon their 
market Talue of $26,000,000. 

NATURAL HISTORY, 

file Floir Worn. 

I will giTe you the changes of the bug that 
pvoduces the Flour Worm, which will be oi 
interest and value to all families that keep 
flour,— to farmers who keep wheat in their 
granaries, and more especially to millers. 

It is a small black bug, half an inch long, 
*nd an eighth of an inch broad, flat and thin, 
with a long head, and has six legs. 

T3iey lay their eggs in the oreTioes about, 
the meal chests, and in the bolts of flouring 
mills. The egg hatches into a ^orm, which 
when flrst hatched is not visible to the^naked 
t^e, but which grows to the length of half an 
inch in six months, secreting themselves un- 
der -boards and boxes and mortioe-holes, or 
wherever there is flour dust. They do the 
most damage when the mill is not running, 
by eating holes through the bolting cloth. The 
miller should-be very particular in April to 
move and sweep throughout the mill a few 
times during the year, and destroy them by 
feeding them to poultry or burning them. 

They are in the worm state three years be- 
fore they are a bug again, of course eating 
and doing injury all this time, and grow to be 
an inch and a quarter long, of a yellowish 
color, and of the site of the top end of a wheat 
straw. They moult three times while in this 
state. They change into a bug again after the 



third t^me n^onlUng, making the three yean 
time. 

Now if yon and, your neigl^bora if ill sweep 
up and destroy the worms, you will have no 
bug to ia7 the egg again to produce thenu 

I will new describe the Pea Bug, so often 
seen and not generally understood. 

The egg is laid in the pea when the blossiMa 
is yet on the end of the legume or pod. It 
hatohes into a worm, remains in the pea, pasa- 
es into the chrsmalis state, and then cemesout 
a bug in March or April of the next year. 
All the peas, not intended for seed, should be 
fed up or gronnd before the taonth of Mareh, 
but those saved for seed should should be pni 
in a tight bag, and kept till they nre wanted 
for sowing, when pour them out into hot wm-> 
ter, to kill the bugs. If dU the farmers will 
follow these directions, they will not be treitb- 
led with bugs in the peas^ for this is their 
eUAoni and nothing else. Another remedy, 
perhaps not as goeo, is to keep seed peas iwa 
years, not sowing within that time. There 
will then be no bugs to lay eggs in tlie peas. 
Still another remedy is to sow late in the sea- 
son, about the first of Ai^ust, when there are 
no eggs, they having all been laid in the early 
season. It is for this reason that this crop is 
so valuable in Canada, ^nd more perfect, be- 
cause not early planted so .fds to be injured by 
this insect It will ,be the same here if late 
planting is resorted to. Milton G. Alma. 

FABMEa, Seneca Go., N. Y. 



EDUCATIONAL. 



Cenrty BipertaCeaieMy. 

Mn. Enmtt :-*In your journal for Mareh 
I read an article in which the office of County 
Superintendent of Schools is assailed. Some 
objections to it are set forth, and the writer 
closes by advising the circulation of petitions 
to abolish the office. The writer, 0. P. D., if 
I am not mistaken in the man, has been a 
town superintendent, and is a true and seal- 
ous friend of common schools. Henoe I am 
disposed to render all due respect to his arti- 
cle. Some of his objections are quite plausi- 
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ble, bat I ftm peniuided firom my obfemktioaB 
and refleotlons that the greatest objeotioiis are 
not in the ejrstem alone, so much as in iU 
misuM. The eyatem might be rendered more 
efficient by certain modifioatlons, and by bar- 
ing the right kind of men to fill the offioe. I 
am by no means insensible to its defects, but, 
under the town system, teaohers did not re- 
oeiye the enconragement that they now do^ 
and I Icnow, too, that schools hare been vastly 
improTed under the present system. 

I have had personal acquaintance with sct- 
ecal Coonty Superintendents who were aotiTe 
men and who were well acquainted with sohool 
policy, (md who assidously looked after the 
•ebool interest Some were negligent, or, 
perhaps, had too many schools to look after — 
more in their counties than they could visit 
once during each term. Perhaps, too, some, 
in their inspection of schools, were more in- 
HMoeed by aeperts firem some of their politic^ 
al cronies than by what they should have 
l^lM^ied by personal examination. Too many 
poople do auot know how to visit a school so as 
to learn what its real condition is, to shoir 
due respect to the teiMher, U> encourdge the 
pupils, and to leave a salutary impression. 
So It may be with some of the County Super- 
iatandents, but it was mere so with tlie town 
superintendents. Many towns do not afford 
a man that knows enough about the sciences 
and school policy to hold the offioe of super- 
intendent. The county at large, or a senato- 
rial or assembly district) will be more likely 
to afford such an one. 

. 0. P. P. aays: " Under the present system 
the distance from the sohool to its nearest su- 
perintendent (which is from district to eonn- 
iy)isso great that there is a coldness and,^ 
lack of interest engendered that causes many 
schools to flag." This may be so in some large 
sopsrintendent districts or counties. But 
there is a remedy. Let each anperintendent 
have jurisdiction over only as many sdiools 
as he can inspect at least twice during each 
torin, besides holding the examinhtions. And 
let OS have men in the office who are well 
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qualified, and who wiU be attentive to their 
duties. Fidelity to official duty is as much 
needed as anything else to answer all th# de» 
signs of the system. 

The public examinations by the County Su- 
perintendents are interesting occasions, and 
they have a beneficial influence on the teach- 
ers and those who attend as spectators Those 
by town superintendents were often faieical. 
The Institutes which the Superintendents are 
now required to bold are very advaatageous 
to teachers and highly interesting to all friends 
of education. 

Hence I affirm that we only want proper 
qualiflcations in the present superintendente, 
and more faithfulness in their duties, rather 
than a change to the old system. 6. D. fi. * 

BiAvaa Dam. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



The lEmlgranrs farewell. 

BT Vns. p. D. OAGB. 

PArewsIl to the land, 

With H» bttto to boa»y and grttn, 
and lt» TiaUyi low, whtre «Im oorn^bhuks cfov* 

And the brooks fo dvioing befcweeo. 
Tftrewell to the woods. 

To the took, and Iho tash, mnd tboftto, 
Wb«i* tke wtid l»irdt dug In tbo day* «f 'Vriiw, 

And the squirrels go bounding free. 
Ite^weU to the Till I 

Fre dwelt here wanf a yenr; 
I're oltesi been ead, bet stUl oltener gUd^ 

llKj smilee baTe ontnambecod my tears. 
I^rewell to the bomea 

That have weloomed me -many a day ; 
May blasalBga fiiU on eottage and haU, 

As years go speeding away. 
Varewell to the streets^ 

I hare wandered tbrongh them long; 
9o the mothan rare and the maldwai ftdr, 

And fhaold msp kind and ptinag. , 
f areweU to each chlld» 

With Its young hopes merry and bricht; 
Bfay Its heart be true, and Its sorrows ftw. 

And ito Ua-path ohcecfol and Mght. 
Farewell to my pets 1 

They will coma in the summer hours. 
And lift thatar hcaili In the dear old beda-*- 

Ky lored and cherished flowers. 
Parewell I May the hands 

I loTo come to gather them here, 
And twine the booqnet at the dawn of day; 

And think of me with a tear. 
Farewell to my home, 

Where Fre loTed and labored so long, 
Where my children all grew healthy and tall, 

As doty and lore grew atrong, 
FareweU to the hearth 

Round which we gathered at night— 
yfe shall meet no more as we've met before, 

T chat by Its pleasant light. 
Fuewelll I'm going away ; 

But nerer tilll die 
Will my heart grow cold to the loTod of old— 

Frienda— Ylliage-^home good bye 1 
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BftjMiel dsrgit. 

It is said thai, MTere and well contested as 
tlie fight at Pittsburg Landing undoubtedly 
was, but one bayonet wound has been disoov- 
ered by our surgeons there, and that was in- 
flioted by a barbarous rebel upon a helpless 
siok soldier, lying In a hospital tent. Borne 
surprise has been expressed at this faot; there 
is a general impression that after a bayonet 
charge, if the oontesting forces are composed 
of brare men, there should be a great number 
of such wounds. Even Mr. Bussel, the cor- 
respondent of the London Timetf seems to haTe 
fallen into this error in his account of the 
battle of Bull Bun ; he spoke slightingly of 
the conduct of our soldiers there and gave as 
one reason for his poor opinion, that he could 
hear of no men in our hospitals wounded by 
bayonets. From this, of course, the inference 
was drawn that our soldiers did not hold their 
ground as well as they ought to haTO done. 
From an account of some couTersations with 
rebel officers, in a letter printed in Saturday's 
Ewm m g P—t^ it will be seen thai the enemy 
was not of Mr. Bussel' s opinion. Ther say 
that our soldiers fought gallantly, and, if well 
led on, would haTe gained a Tictory. But 
after Uie battle of Waterloo, where both sides 
fought with conppiouotts bravery and deter- 
mination, there were found, after a careful 
search by the Surgeon General of the British 
army, but seven bayonet wounds in all the 
hospitals to which the wounded, French as 
well as English and Prussian, were carried ; 
and at Waterloo the forces engaged were much 
more numerous than those who fought at Bull 
Bun. 

The truth is thai a bayonet charge is a very 
diifereni affair from what is generally sup- 
posed. In the first place, the regiment or 
other force which makes the charge, though 
probably ranged as near as possible squarely 
opposite its enemy, cannot keep up this form- 
ation during the quarter of a mile or more of 
ground which must be iraTcrsed by it before 
the foe is reached. Etou with the best drilled 
and braTest men, one end of the line lags be- 
hind, and if the enemy should stand still to 
reoeiTc the charge only a part of the line 
would be engaged at first. 

In practice, howcTor, military writers con- 
fess that bayonets are Tery rarely actually 
crossed. A charge usually takes one of three , 
turns : either the charging party, by its firm- 
ness and impetuosity, throws the opposing 
force into a panic, and it breaks rank and 
flies without awaiting the thrust of the bayo- 
net; or by firmness and a well delivered vol- 
ley at short distance, the side which is at- 
tacked drives off the other; or, in the fewest 
caseB, both aides behave well, and theiij in the 
words of one of our most disUnguiBh^d gen- 
eralSf 'Hhe boat sergeant decidea the f ale of 
the charge," becau»e only the sergeant and 



one or two men at the end of the line which 
first comes in contact with the enemv's line 
are really engaged during the few decisive 
moments, and Uius the conduct, individual 
bravery and strength of perhaps half a doten 
men, who alone oross bayonets with the ene- 
my, gain the victory for the side to which they 
belong. 

The mere appearance of an impetuous and 
determined bayonet charge is generally count- 
ed upon as decisive by commanders. The 
tifoops charged upon are almost sure to seek 
shelter from the dreadfril sight, as the rebels 
did at Williamsburg, at Pea Bidge, at Fort 
Donelaon, and ^at the gallant little affair of 
South Mills, near Elisabeth City, which is less 
known than it deserves to be. ** What do yon 
suppose we kjMp our bayonets bright for, bat 
te scare the enemy ? " a distinguished general 
said to one who was inquiring into the nature 
of bayonet charges . and a Marshal of France 
wrote: "It is not the number of killed, bet 
the number of frightened, that decides the is- 
sue of a batUe." 

Do whole regiments, then, never cross bay- 
onets ? it will be asked. It would be rash to 
say never: but it may be safely asserted that 
military histories record but few such affidn. 
Jomini says distineily that he saw a bayeaei 
fight but once in all his military ezperieaoe; 
and it is related bv one of the historians of 
Napoleon's wars, that when the French were 
once charging the Prussians with tke bayeesi 
when the latter would not or coald not re- 
treat, there ensued a spectacle unexpected bj 
the ofiicers on either side. The French and 
Prussian soldiem, when they got within strik- 
ing distance, apparently by mutual consent, 
clubbed their muskets and fought desperately 
with their arms ikns reversed.— JV: T. Jps. 
PoiU 



THE HOME. 



Farmers' Daughters. 

Mr. Editoe :— Will you allow me, throegh 



your columns, to say a few words to that 
interesting class of our young ladies, fane- 
era* daughters? 

I say this, my young fHends, not in Ihi 
spirit of flattery, but because I really belieft 
you to be, as a olass, in real stamina and con- 
pleteness of character, superior to any othir. 
Some of you, it is true, when you are sent ia- 
to the city to attend school are very foolisMjr 
ashamed to have it known that your father ii 
a fanner^ tmleia yon can make tt appear ^^ 
ha ii ft wealthy one, eo that you have not been 
obliged to aaiist In the daily labor i of ii* 
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fknn. Thii »ppMn y^tj rarprisiag to those 
who take » sensible Tiew of things, snd ar- 
gnes so little sense in this class of our young 
folks that t will pass direetly to those who 
are in the habit of helping to milk the cows, 
when it is neoessarj) and who find it a pleas- 
ure rather than a task, to be foremost in the 
preparation of that most delightful meal^a 
ftirmer^s breakfast. To suoh as daily lend a 
cheerful hand to the duties of their daily Htos, 
and who are not mortified at the rosy cheeks 
they bring into the homes of their Tillage 
oousins, I would say : Improve to the utmost 
all the priTileges that haTO fallen to your lot, 
and make the most of your daily and intimate 
aoquaintanoe with Nature. 

I will saf to you, what I would not say to 
your city sisters, that it will do you no harm 
to spend an hour, now and then, alone in the 
woods, building oloud-castles, dreaming, ro- 
mancing, or what you will. It does not hurt 
a true farmer's daughter to be a little roman- 
Uo. Among the healthful influences that sur- 
round her, and the busy cares of her life, 
there will be little danger of her becoming 
either *^ lackadaisical " or morbid, and such 
roTeries, besides being Tery pleasant, will add 
a nameless charm to a character which might 
otherwise, from the force of circumstances, 
become too entirely practical* 

AboTe all, do not think, those of yon who 
are deprired of the facilities for education 
that others enjoy, that you are Justified in re- 
maining ignorant. There is scarcely one of 
you who has not some friend whom you could 
apply to mark out a course of reading and 
study suited to your age and attainments. 
Buck a system, though sometimes wearisome 
and discouraging, like a tedious journey on 
foot and alone, will in the end, if persoTcr- 
ingly carried out, compensate you as riclkly 
as the delights of home and friends repay the 
way-worn trajeler for all the hardships he 
has endured. You will feel yourseWes at 
home among cuUiyated and educated people, 
snd the fruits of knowledge will be all the 
iweeter for the exertion that has been neceS' 
lary to attain them. E. P. 

SuTori Pom, Wto. 



Itaier tfee TMets. 

H«r hand! mn cold; her IkM to white; 
No more h«r palic* come aad go; 

B«r 6TM •n abot te lift tod tight: 
Ibid the whtta Ytptare, tD^w on aoowt 
And Uy her where the Tioleta blow. 

Bnt not beneath a grayen atone, 
Va plead Jbr teara with alttwi %jm ; 

A almder cn'ta of wood alone 
Shall lay that here a maiden Ilea, 
In peace beneath the peacdlul Bkioa. 

And gray old trees of hngeat limb 
Shall wheel their clrcliDg shadows ronnd 

To make the vcorching ennlisbt dim 
That drinks the f(ret>nnesa Arom the ground, 
And drop their dvad leaTre on the giunnd. 

When o*er their bonghs the sqvlvrela mn. 
And throQgb their leaves the robins call, 

And, ripening In the antnmn snn. 
The acorns and the cbeatnnts fall. 
Doabc not that she will heed them all. 

For her the morning ehoir shall sing 
Its nistioB from the branches high. 

And erery minstrf I roioe of spring. 
That trills beneath the April sky, 
Shall greet her with its earliest cry. 

When, tnrning ronnd their dlal-tmck, 
JBaatward the lengthening shadows pasa, 

ner littlt* mournerK, clad iu black, 
Thft crickeu. sliding tfarongh the graas, 
Shall pipe fur hor an sTening mvut. 

At last the rootleta of the tc^ea 
Shall find the prison where she lies, 

And bear the buried dust tbey seise 
In leares and blossoms to the skies. 
So may the aonl that warmed it riaei 

If any, born of kiodllar blood. 
Should a»k, What maiden lies below t 

Smj only this: A tender bud. 
That tried to blossom In the snow. 
Lies withered wh' re the Tioleta blow. 



Seme Kinds of Christians. 

There is a class of persons in the world 
called Christians, who profess to love and 
serve God. There are several kinds. The 
Sunday Christian, who all the week tlxrough 
is not to be distinguished tnat the non-pro- 
fessor, except that he is more remarkable for 
grinding the poor, and for the tightness of his 
purse strings. Sabbath morning he dons his 
Christianity as regularly as his best coat, and 
with stately step and elongated face he enters 
the house of Qpd. He contributes liberally to 
publie oharities, is loud inhiaamens^ and says 
within himself, '* Lord, I thank thee that I am 
not as other men are." He returns home, and 
hangs his coat and relijgion in the clothes- 
press, and is ready for another week of hard 
dealing. 

Then there is the chana christian^ who has 
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not independeuM entongh to bo linything dif- 
foTont from Um oompanj in wMoh he happens 
to be thrown ; consequently when in company 
with christians he is as good as the best of 
them. 

We haTe more particnlarly to deal with the 
wmUr christian — one who may haje enjoyed 
religion in times past, but now (I scarcely 
know how to account for it) is dead, except 
in time of reTival, when he beeomes wide 
awake, oan pray as long and ferTontly as the 
minister,' labors with all who happen to come 
in his way to become christians, and seeming- 
ly has his heart so filled with the Ioto of God 
that there is danger of an explosion from its 
unnatural expansion. When rcTival has pass- 
ed, and summer, with its multitudinous cares, 
makes its appearance, his zeal begins to ooze 
out, and until there in another roTival inau- 
gurated there is nothing Tory alarming about 
his appearance. Oh I the influence of such a 
man upon his family, his neighbors, and upon 
community 1 It is Tory clear to be seen when 
he really begins to feel as though he would be 
useful, his example looms up before us, and 
his admonitions are as "sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal.*' Turn your thoughts for 
one moment toward the whole-touUd christian, 
who, whether he eats or drinks, does all to the 
glory of God. Draw the contrast; then, 
whether your life be long or short, let it be 
an embodiment of religion as it really is, a 
living principle. Nina. 

Laurxl Hill. 

■Mi— »«^>— *— — — — ^— 

WIT AND WISDOM. 



HEAJ/TH AND DISBABEL 



—We generally prefer new articles to old 
ones — the new mades to the old maids. 

— Be temperate in diet. Our first parents 
ate themselTCs out of house and home. 

— ^Politeness is like an air-cushion; there 
may not be anything in it, but it eases Jolte 
wonderfully. 

—A young man who has recently taken a 
wife, says he did not find it half so hard to 
get mailed, as he did to get the furniture. 

— A Dutchman being called upon to give a 
toast, said: "Here ish to de heroes what lit, 
pled and died at do battle of Bull Bun— of 
which I am one." 



What shall we Eat t 



Dbab Famcbb:— I was much interested in 
the article in your February number, under 
the heading, ^ How we abuse our Stomachs." 
I belioTo it is all true, and am sorry it is so, 
for it is a sad reflection that so many in this 
great nation are '^digging their grayes with 
their teeth." But it seems to me that, had I 
wielded that writer's pen, I would not, eouU 
not have left off where he (or she; did; but 
having pointed put the danger, I would fain 
haTe suggested a remedy. 

Suppose, for example, a prairie-farmei's 
wife, as she reads the article referred to, should 
resoWe that, so far as she is ooBcerned, she 
will wash her hands and her conscience fton 
any share of this stomach abuse; that hence- 
forth nothing but health shall find a place un- 
der her dish coTcrs. Noble resolution f bat 
how to be carried into praeHce f Aye, there's 
the rub. Remember, I am speakin g of a fana- 
er's wife, whose duty it is, in harvest or 
threshing time, to prepare three meals and 
two lunches per day, for from six to sixteen 
stalwart, liard working men. Now, let us see 
what things are ruled out of the common bill 
of fare : " Too much meat» especially pork." 
Well, empty your pork barrel, and nail on the 
cover of the beef tub. "Hot, soda-raised bis- 
cuit, hot griddle cakes," flour, corn meal, rye 
and buckwheat, all at <<one fell swoop." Alas 
for supper and breakfast now I ^^U^i black 
coffee," yes, and hot grem tea. Alas for these 
who flood their stomachs with six orseToa 
cupfuls of these colored liquids till the eata^ 
bles they have boU$d are all afloat! What 
will they do? 

But again: '*Pies are another American 
abomination." Strike them firom the list 
What an awfal chasm in the cook's resourowi 
Mince, apple, squash, pumpkin, potato, toma- 
to, lemon, plum, cherry, berry, molasses, tid- 
agar, pieplant, oyster, chicken, and any and 
every other '<flxin " ever called pie, be hea«*- 
forth and forever banished firem fkrveis' 
Ubleel 
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Bat more yet: ^^Even oar bread ii nn- 
wholesome. It is made of the finest of fi^ie 
floor, and fermented until ita natural aweet* 
neaa and a large proportion of its nutritive 
elements are destroyed, or raised with those 
poisonous ohemioals, soda and oream of tar- 
tar. In either case it is unfit to be eaten.*' 
Well, well, what next ? Even bread, the " staff 
of life,'* oondemnedl Poor farmer's wife, 
what will jou do ? Your delicious white bis- 
cuit, that tempting shortcake, the fine light 
bread, so well appreoisted that ftrom fifteen to 
twenty loaTes per week will barely supply 
the demand— all these ^^ unfit to be'tiUin/" 
What a wholeeale murderer you are getting 
to be! But yet again: "The rich cakes 
whioh our good housekeepers deem so indis- 
pensable "-^yes, and whioh our good farmers 
will have—^^ are still worse." That will do. 

Now, tet us suppose that the worthy author 
of " Hints toward Physical Perfection," from 
which is taken the extract referred to, prompU 
ed by sympathy for our poor farmer's wife, 
or by a desire to see the practical workings 
of his theory, should volunteer to get dinner 
or supper for the farmer and his men. Let 
us see what he would not have wherewith to 
garnish his table, and satisfy the desires of 
hungry, laboring men. No meat, or but lit- 
tle, perhaps a chicken, or a bit of mutton, if 
he can get it. Remember, he is on the prai- 
rie, with no market nearer than from seven to 
twenty miles. No raised bread, nobisouli, 
no griddle cakes, no pies, no sweet cakes, — 
woU,^ wouldn't we wonen folka like to see that 
table all ready for dinner, or supper, or break* 
fast, no matter which 7 And wouldn't we like 
to hear what the men had to aay when they 
had done eating? Shouldn't wonder if the 
first meal on the *' healthy" plan would be, 
with many of them, the last; and, instead of 
binding sheaves in the harvest field, they 
would, most likely, shoulder their paeks and 
be off. For, however nice this theory may be^ 
ftod true, wllfaa], and, perhaps, praettaa^le in 
one's own little family, it does seem to me very 
nMriy aa otter imposeibility to adopt any 



fsuth. reforms in a farmer's family,' wh^re there 
are a number of hired men. Why, a loaf of 
brown bread is enough to scare away nine ooi 
of ten of common hands. 

Now, Mr. Editor, will you or soofe of your 
many readers, who know how, be so kind ae 
to answer the question that heads this article 
in such a way that the answer can be used 
practically and successfully in a farmer's 
family, and yet so as to give satisfaction all 
aroond ? Suppose a bill of fare of artiolee 
that are good, easily obtained, and, at the 
same time, healthy, be prepared as soon as 
June or July, before the farmei^s "summer 
campaign " fairly opens, but not sooner than 
a good garden will begin to afford its welcome 
aid. 

For this, or some other satisfactory arrange- 
ment that will satisfactorily answer this moot- 
ed question, you will receive the thanks of 
not one only, but of many a 

FA&xsn's WiVB. 

[Communications on this subject will be in 
order, and receive special consideration at the 
earliest possible date.^ The more the better. 
— Mkb. Hott.] 

DOMESnC ECONOMY. 



May— Care of Winter Garmentt. 

Possibly, by the last of this month, flannels 
and woolens not wanted during the summer, 
may be packed away. By proper care, moth 
will never trouble you; we can vouch for this 
from long housekeeping experience, All 
woolens not in use should be put away in bags, 
old pillow cases or papers, and have a place 
by tnemselves, where plenty of tobacco leaves 
should be laid among them. If you are in the 
vicinity of a tobacconist, you can procure the 
rough leaves and stalks at a trifling cost, or 
you can raise from seed what you need. One 
lot, if put up every fall, will last a number of 
years. Put it in your yarn bag, stocking bag^ 
and your bags where you keep woolen pieces 
distinct from others. It is well to have a 
large chest or box for putting away woolens, 
then in an old pillow dase or bag, fold eaoh 
individual's garments by themselves — with 
the tobacco between the folds. Overcoats and 
cloaks should be folded neatly and pinned in 
any piece of old ootton oloth. Furs, too, may 
be put up in tobaooo; a more sure way for 
these is to take brown paper or strong cews« 
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paper, in whioh there are no breaks^ and patte 
the edges together firmly, slip the furs and 
tobacco in, and then put them in bags and 
hang np or lay on sfaeWes where they will net 
be crushed. 

If moth once get in a house it is difficult to 
eradicate*them ; therefore ke^ them oat. Don't 
allow woolen pieces or bits of far to be tucked 
away or lie tossing about closets or garrets. 
If they are of no account, so much the bolter 
reason for taking care of them,* unless you 
wish to propagate a crop of moth to perforate 
your best cloak and your husband's Sunday 
coat. Hare an especial bag for them, well 
perfumed with the flragran tweed, or else send 
them right out to the compost heap ; they will 
help make the peas grow. Have plenty of to- 
bacco leaves in your bag of carpet rags, 
and if you have a carpet, not in use, put the 
leayes between and pin in an old sheet. 
Blankets, too, should be thus carefully put 
away. To destroy vermin is the only possible 
good use to which this weed can be put 

In the fall, take out your woolens — saye 
yonr tobacco, no matter how fine it crumbles, 
for next time^and hang the garments out on 
the line to ventilate. 



Bleachiog and Coloring Straw Bonnecs. 

Blbachiho. -^First^ wash the bonnets in 
warm soap and water. Second, take two ta- 
blespoonfuls of sal soda and two quarts of 
soft warm water; dissolve the soda, then put 
in the bonnets and let them soak three to five 
minutes; then put them into the bleach box 
— put in about a table spoonful of brimstone, 
and bleach over night; then take them out; 
then take two quarts of warm water, and one 
good tablespoonfal of oxalic acid; dissolve 
the acid, soak the bonnets about five minutes 
in the same, then rinse them in clean warm 
water and hang them out to sun. Sun them 
nntil about half dry, then pnt them in the 
bleach, if you have time; if not, dry and siie 
them, and they are ready to press. 

CoLoniKO BnowN on Dbab. — To twelve 
quarts of water add one teacupful of black 
tea; heat the water and tea until they boil; 
then add one teaspoonf^l of copperas; stir 
the same one minute or so; then take it off 
and let it stan^ about five or ten minutes ; 
then pnt in the bonnets to be colored drab ; 
such as Neapolitan, chip, rice, straw, or fine 
Dunstable, that are dear and white, and they 
will color very quick. All other braids had 
better be colored brown, and let them remain 
in the dve some six hours, but look to them, 
and if they don't take a good color, let them 
be in until they do. You can color any shade 
of brown, by givin j| longer or shorter t^me in 
the dye. 

CoLOBixo Black.— Take logwood, or the ex- 
traoti which i« better, half a pound of ehips 



or a small quantity of the extraot to twclTO 
quarts of water; heat it to boiling; then add 
on^ teaspoonful of coppperas; put in the bon- 
nets and boil nntil black. It generally takes 
six hoars— and if the dye ii net strong, it 
will take longer. Take them out, wash them 
dry, and brush them. 



To Wash Flahjtkl without SBRrKKivo. — 
Make a strong suds and put in your flannel 
or white woolen stockings, while the water is 
boiling hot. Then squeeze and pound them 
with a pestle till the water is cool enough to 
put your hands to the work. You will find 
there is little need of rubbing. Rinse in wa- 
ter as hot as the hands will bear. If there is 
a little soap remaining in the rinsing water, 
it is all the better. The sooner they are dried 
the less they will shrink. This method, from 
an old housekeeper, is sure to prove just the 
right way, if strictly followed. — Ploumum, 



Frknch MurriNs. — A quart of warm water 
in which has been dissolved a quarter of a 
pound of hard yeast, and mixed with snffioient 
flour to make rather a stiff batter, set it in a 
warm place four hours, then stir it down and 
divide it into pieces of a quarter of a pound 
each, which mould with the hands and put 
into wooden trays containing a round bed of 
flour for each ; let them stand two hours in a 
warm place, and cook them upon an iron grid- 
dle, turning them over when nicely risen. 
They will be baked in about ten minutes if 
the stove is sufficiently hot. 



YOUTH'S CORNER. 



Traie or Che Insects. 



Bees are geometricians ; their cells are so 
constructed that, with the least quantity of 
material, they have the largest sized spaoes, 
and the least possible interstices. The mole 
is a meteorologist. The' bird called the nine- 
killer is an arethmetician ; also the crow, the 
wild turkey, and some other birds. The tor- 
pedo, the ray, and the electric eel, are eleo- 
tricians. The nautilus is a navigator; he 
raises and lowers his sails, casts and weighs 
anehor, and performs nautical feats. Whole 
tribes of birds are musicians. The beaver is 
an architect, builder and Wood-cutter; he cuts 
down the trees, and builds houses and dama 
The marmot is a civil engineer; he does not 
only build houses, but constructs aqueducts 
and drains to keep them dry. The ant maia- 
tains a regular standing army. Wasps art 
paper manufacturers. Caterpillars are silk 
spinners. The squirrel is a ferryman ; with 
a chip or a piece of bark for atioat, and hit 
tail for a sail, he crosses a stream. DogSi 
wolves, Jackals, and many others are hast- 
ere. The black- bear and herem are fieherisea. 
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ne anti are day labortra. The monkey ie a 
Top« daneer. Some birds are tailors. Others 
ara waaTors. 



UtUe White Uly. 

Litt]« whitt Ifly 

fi«t by ft itiiM, 
Drooping aod «altlD|^ 

Till the •nn nhoae. 
LItUe wlilto Uly 

SnosblMhaii f«d; 
LFttlo wblto Ltly 

Is lifting hvr hciid. 

Lfttl* wliiU Lily 

ftiM *-Utoguod; 
Little whit* Uiy't 

Clotbiog and foM.** 
Little wbllvLUr, 

Draet like a brMe, 
Bbtning with >»httooe« 

Aod crowned beeldet 

Little wbite Lily 

Droi>p«th with peln, 
Wnitlnic and waiting 

Vor the wet tAln. 
Little wblte Lily 

HuldMtbberrup; 
lUlii U fiMt falling 

Abd flUiug It np. 

Uttle wbite Lily 

fleid «-Oood iigdn. 
When I am thlr»ty 

Tb hare a nice rata ; 
Kow I ani atroncer, 

Mow I am ofr >!; 
BMt cannot barn m»* 

Uy Vein* are au fall." 

Little white Uly 

ynwlii Vf-ry ■« >et; 
On her bead rannhine, 

Rein at b* r leet. 
** Tbauka to the •anshine, 

Thaake to the raial 
Uttle Hhite Lily 

la happy again 1 (IfioSoaAta 
-♦- 



Bnimats Ae. 

O^ograpkieal Saigtna, — I am oomposed of 15 

letters. 

My 0, 8^ 5, is a rijer in Louisiana. 

Ify 8, 8, 14, 6, is a cape on the western coast 
of Africa. 

My 4, 1, 1, is a cape on the coast of Massa- 
chnselts. 

My 6, 18, 8, 8, 10, is the capital of one of the 
Middle SUtes. 

My 2, 9, 11, 8, is a lake in North America. 

My 6, 6, 8, 1, is a town in Arabia. 

My 5, 18, 1, is a riter in Russia. 

My 14, 4, 11, 1, 15, is a lake in British Amer- 
ica. 

My 10, 18, 18, 7, is a rlTor in Minnesota. 

My 12, /8, 0, \ 11, IB a town in Mexico. 
My whole is a country celebrated for its 

mining resources. D. J. JL P. 

llADtKiS, Wif . 



No. 2. — I am composed of four letters. 
Leave oiT my last letter, and you have an ar- 
ticle in common use used more by womCn than 
men 

LeaTO oif my first letter, and yon have an 
arUcle in common use used more liy men than 
women. 

My whole is a flower. Akkis K. Folsom. 

OoLuioia^ Wla. 

PtmU, — ^In the city of Milan, luly, there 
is a great Cathedral, and in this Cathedral a 
beautiful clock. On each side cf this clock 
stand little wooden boys with mallets in their 
hands ; and every time they hear the clock 
strike one, they each strike two ; when they 
hear the clock strike two, they each strike 
one, and so on through the tweWe hours. That 
is, they strike, alternately^ first one more, then 
one less than they hear the clock strike each 
time. How many times will the clock and 
the mallets together strike in twelye hours ? 

Commctrvm.— What Btate it round at each 
end and high in the middle ? 
» 

ARSWIBS. 

To Bnigma in last No.-»" Hoyt and Camp- 
bell; " answered by Annis R Folsom, Colum- 
bus. 

To No. 2.— «<CaroUne;" answered by Ada 
R. Simmons, Lodi; A. R. Folsom, Columbus; 
Hanrey, B. M. and F. W. Morris, Thompson- 
TiUe. 

To No. 8. — << Air;" answered by Jerome H. 
Salisbury, Fitchburg ; and A. R. Folsom, Co- 
lumbus. 

To Conundrum.— "Because they botli be- 
come a woman." 

This month our little friends have sent us 
but few answers. I wonder if it is because 
not near all their names were credited last 
time ? You must all of you bear in mind that 
a printing press cannot wait, nor the forms 
of a magazine, already made up, be made 
over for items that come in Just a little too 
Ute. Of course, the neit month they are cf 
no interest 

I would really be glad to publish all the 
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enigmas, puzzles, charades, and answers you 
send me; but you must be prompt with your 
answers, and brief, and to the point with 
new enigmas. Don't send long ones, or those 
that are pretty much like what we haTO had, 
and write your names in very coarse, plain 
letters. Mrs. Hott. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



Tlie Ijatenet* of clftis Mo* 

Is due solely to the paper makers, who were 
some two weeks behind time in filling our or- 
der. The first two " forms " were in type be- 
fore the 10th of the month, so that we were 

ahead of time. 

— -♦ • 

Oor pre»lHBae. 

The Premium Strawberry, owing to the dry 
weather of last season and to the mnch larger 
number of ordera than we antioipat^d, is ne 
oessarily defioient this spring. It Uutierfy 
impotnbU for us to meet the demand, and as 
(he next best *thi«g we must ask those who 
have not been supplied to wait until autumn. 
Those delivered have been sent in the order 
tiie subscriptions were receifed by na- This 
■easoa we shall use our best efforts to produce 
all the plants that can be grown, so that our 
next year's subscribers may not be disappoint- 
ed. We regret this parUal failure, but feel 
that we are in no sense reaponsiUe, having 
done our very best to keep our promise good. If 
by any possibility, a subscriber has been oyer- 
looked or swindled by the mails, let him re- 
port immediately and we will promptly sup- 
ply the article ordered, if it is to be had in 
ihe country. 

The other premiums have all been sent out, 
carefully packed, and should arrije in prime 
order, if not delayed by the mails. 

» 

I*-<Ke tr6WttMi»t»i I».ttra»oo Company. 
"^ Uur readers will find in the Adfertising 
Department of this No. an interesting exhibit 
of the business scheme, official organisation, 
transactions and present condition of that 
leading American Insurance Company, the 
Continental of New York. We haje long 
known that this Company was among the 
1 



foremost of the many now in successful oper* 
ation in this country, but it is only reosntlj 
that we have examined its charter and noticed 
the statistical figures which demonstrate the 
sound nesss of its policy and the high degree 
of prosperity it has attained. 

The first insurance companies organised 
were stock companies, and, if we mistake 
not, a large proportion of those now in opersi- 
tion in European oonntriee are of this class. 
Wherever they exist, such companies, under 
proper management, possess this advantage, 
that^ in case of heavy losses, they are able to 
pay promptly. But to those who are insured 
they are open to the objection that the profits 
of the business go to^nnoh the stockholders, 
among whom such profits are distributed as 
rapidly as ascertained, and thus placed be- 
yond the reach of olaimants, instead of being 
retained or laid by to provide against bank- 
ruptcy in case of large losses. 

To meet the first part of this objection the 
Mutual system was devised, by virtue of which 
all who purchase insurance of the company 
based thereon, become members of the compa- 
ny, and sharers in its profits in proportion to 
the amount of their insurance ; thus, while 
providing against danger to their own prop- 
erty, assuming in part the danger and risk 
which belong to all others insured in the same 
company, whether honest or dishonest. But 
for the fact that, in the event of losses larger 
th in can be met by moneys in the hands of 
the company, payment must be deferred until 
an assessment can be made and collected, ihe 
mutual system would seem to be faultless. 

It was a happy hit, therefore, — that of the 
mind which first conceived the idea of the 
"Participating" plan, whereby all the ad- 
vantages of the stock and the mutual systems 
were combined, as in the case of the Conti- 
nental and some others which have shrewdly 
followed ite example. The charter of this 
Company requires a cash capital of half a 
million of dollars as a condition precedent to 
its organization, and wisely provides that it 
shaU never be less thrni that emount. This makes 
the. insured perfectly secure, and insures the 
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most immediaie payment of eyen the heaTleit 
losses. The charter, unlike that of any ftill 
stock company, also requires that the compa- 
ny shall annually divide three-fourths of its 
net proits to the parties insured in the scTer- 
sl suites where the business is done; besides 
which it is obliged to pay all the uz and rer- 
•oue required of other oompanies. These 
items, in addition to the losses and the prin- 
oipal portion of the cost of doing the business, 
which constitute nearly nine-tenths of the 
amount of the premiums receiTed, is disbursed 
within the rfspeotire states, te tbeir oitlsens. 
These excellent features strongly commend 
the Company to the fayor of all persons wish- 
ing to insure. 

If now we look at the financial condition of 
this great C'mpany, wa sh <11 find that it has 
a capital of 9600,000 n actual cash, to start 
with, that the aggregate of its yearly divi- 
dends to its customers, in scrip, is already 
$481,000, and that 'the total assets of the com- 
pany on the 1st day of January last were 
One mitUon, thres hundred and forty-five thotuandf 
ikri^ hundred and eighty-mx doUare and ninety- 
two eentt t 

Judging fh^m the rapid increase of the 
Company's business, it is next to absolutely 
oortain ttial before the making of the next 
annual dividend, the amount of outstanding 
sorip will have reached the maximum required 
by their policies, and so be redeemed in cash, 
aeoording to the provisions of the chaater, as 
above recited. 

With a system which gives security, prompt- 
ness and equal profit to all who will avail 
themselves ef its benefits, and with figures 
like the foregoing, so demonstrative of the 
soundness of its system in actual practice, we 
feel authorized in cordially endorsing this 
great and flourishing Company. 

The Directory of the Continental embraces 
the names of a large number of (be solid men 
of New York, and its officers are gentlemen 
of acknowledged integrity, ability and expe- 
rience. 

Uiifaerto the Company has done a large 
business at the Eiist, but has not made extra- 
ordinary elForts to extend its field of opera- 
tions into the far West — its purpose being to 
expand its business so rapidly only as pru- 
dence and the Mourtty of its customers per- 
mits. But thes^tirring times have brought 
a new stimulus, and, in the full possession of 
the necessary means and the determination to 
make it yet more fully in fact what its name 
iaaplies, they have recently established a Gen- 
eral Agency for the Western 8tate«, placing 
at the head thereof Col. O. F. Hastings, late 
General Agent of the Madison Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., and so widely and favorably known 
to the citiiens of this Stale. Col. Hastings* 
territory, at present, embrsces all of the 
Western States. Wo eongratnlmto him on 



having formed so favorable a business connec< 
tion, and the Company, also, as being equally 
fortunate in securing his valuable services. 

Mr. A. C. Davis, State Agent for Wisconsin, 
is already widely known as a thorough and 
successful business man. 

IV e advise all persons, praotloally Intorest- 
ed in matters of insurance, to carefully ex- 
amine the advertisement herein referred to. 



To CItlxeAS or'^lseoAAtA and tbe Nortli- 
iw«ati 

laSVftJB WITH THB MUTVAL Lin ImS. COb 01 

Wis.— /< M <A« 6m< Ow^NMiy/or We^Ummmi 

The reasons why it is the best Co. are : That 

it is a Western Company, mado np of and 

managed by western men, doing all or nearly 

all its business in the Northwest, and conoen- 

trating in this one Company a superior class 

of risks, mostly of young men, or men in the 

prime of life, and they selected with as great 
care in regard to eligibility to Life Insurance, 
as are the risks of any other company. 

It is true that the Company have neither 
the age or accumulations of some of the East- 
ern companies, but is gaining both very fast; 
is vigorous for one of its age, is doing a large 
business, baring issued 887 polieies in the 
month of December just passed. It is doing 
its business as economical as the same can be 
done anywhere, having for Its guide the expe- 
rience of all older companies, and among its 
managers some of the best business men in 
the Northwest. 

It has thus far made none but safe invest- 
ments, and has paid all losses promptly, and 
we cannot see why the probabilities of the fu- 
ture may not be identified with that of the 
Great Northwest. This is the first successful 
effort ever made to build up a similar institu- 
tion in the West, and should be the pride, as 
it certainly is the interest of every business 
man in this section of the States to identify 
himself with its growth. 

This Company issues nonforfeiting policies, 
upon which the whole life premiums are paid 
in five or in ten annual payments, also the 
endowment policies, which become due and 
payable to the party insured upon bis attain- 
ing a given age, or to his heirs at his death, 
should he die iMfore attaining the speoified age. 



8. 8. DAQOETT, Vt^. J AS. BONNRLL, T. Piw, 

C. D. NASH, Tr. ami' er. A. W. KBLLOOG, 8ee>. 

Jfi. B. WOLCOTT,CoD. Ph>slclftn. 
8. 8. Dft^gett, Jm. Sonnell, John H. Yitn Dyke, H. Xt, 
Paliuer, Cbw. V. Ihlnjr. Bxecu'iv*. OammiiUe. 
H. 0. WiL80!r,Gt>n. Agent. 

J. Q, McKUTDLBT A8«'t GvllM A«Bt, 

Office 290. 14, Witeonnn St., MUwnOete. 
M. b. MILLBR, Agent, Madison. 
IB. 8PRA0UB. Traveling Agent fur OeatnU Wia. 
Janiury 16, 1864. aptf 
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HOTICES OF NBW ADYERTISBMENTS. 



Thi CoiiTiiiwiTAL Ijibv&aiicb Co.*» »dTer- 
iiBcmeni is elsewhere noticed. See and read. 
Ba5i>all*8 Grkat Sbsep Book is adTeriised 
in this No. We haTe reoeiTod a eopy and are 
prepared to gire it a most cordial endorse- 
ment. It is nnqnestionablj the best work on 
practical sheep husbandry hitherto published 
in any country. It is profusely and beantt* 
fully illustrated, and the mechanical eiecu- 
lien is remarkably good. Let OTory fanner 
who pretends to keep sheep send his $1.60 to 
D. D. T. Moore, publisher, Rochester, N. T., 
and procure a copy at once. 

See also Mr. Moore's adTertisemeni ef the 
Sural New Forittfr— one of the best farmer^s 
family papers in the country. Likewise the 
adTortisement of A Manual of Flax Culture, 
&e. A Taluable book. Price only 26 cents. 
Thi Rock Riteb Uoji Worm Co., of Janes- 
Tille, advertise Threshing machines and Su- 
gar Cane Mills. Their machinery has the 
reputation of being of the very best sort, and 
we feel warranted in strongly endorsing them. 
K. P. EiDDxa's Compound Movable Comb 
Hive appears to be gaining a wide popularity. 
We like the oonstruction of the hive very 
much, and think that it meriU the popularity 
it enjoys. See adverUsement. 

Madisok 8k»d, GnocERT A»n Pbovisioji 
Sxoan.— See Huntley & Stecnsland's adver- 
tisement. They keep a large stock of articles 
of the best {quality and at the lowest prices, 
and being straight forward, reliable men, de- 
servo the large patronage they enjoy. 

Tni New York Seli-Rakiso Reaper and 
Mower, advertised by S. L. Sheldon & Bro., 
with illustration on cover, is the result of a 
combination of the best points of the Seymour 
& Morgan Reaper and Mower with the best of 
Palmer & Williams'. Each of these machines 
was popular singly, and, now that they are 
oombined, it Is believed that they consUtute a 
self-raking reaper and mower that has no su- 
perior in the world. Strength, durability, 
ease of draft and management, adjustability 
and eflBcienoy are justly oUimcd as charac- 



teristic features. It has taken prises in 

petition with other machines in nearly all the 
grain-growing states, and last year took the 
Great Silver Medal at the International Ag- 
ricultural Fair, at Hamburg, Germany. 

Fisher ft RETNOLns, leading mannfMiaien 
and dealers in Cabinet Ware of all sorts, ai 
Madison, are advertised in this No. Fair 
dealers, witli a good stock always on hand. 

Tbe Quaker Reaper akd Mower is adver- 
tised in this No. anew by Tabers & Co., Salem, 
0. This machine is popular in Ohio, and it 
possesses many points which should recom- 
mend it for use everywhere. 

See Advertisement of Westoott^s Chnni 
and Butter Worker. Sherwin & Co. have it 
on exhibition at the oflBoe of M. E. Fuller & 
Co , on King street, ]|^dison. 



[AdYertisement.] 
BPBGIAli PJaBMlUM.' 

BelkTing th« Boigham interwt to b« • great ud ba- 
portant one to this 8tat« and tbe NorthwMt, and wiihiag 
to do what we ean to deTelope it, we oflbr the fiillowlng 
premlnm to all, who are dispoeed to compete for it, in the 



» or the test twenty-flTe aerce of cane grows la the ame 
aelghbortood, by one or more parties, 

A eompl<'te eet of oar moat improved SfSee llbrM i^pa- 
r<te, Cftartd l^orgkum Jfocfttncry, with Bagane earrier, 
oTaponiUir, b«ater, emoke pipe, eklmmera, and all the tx- 
tnree complete lor setting up and operating, worth at the 
•hop $200, caeh, and capable of making Irom 180 to «0 
gallooa of eymp per day. 

Partie« proposing to compete for the foregoing preml- 
nm will nevd to eend to me for entry blanks and oirealar 
of instructions, *c. 1 he earlier attend* 4 to vhe be^. 

Madison, Wis., Feb. 20, 18M. 

WBBTOOTT'8 

CllDRN AND BUTTER WORKER! 

Patented April 99, 1863. 

WE bare f>btained the right of msnnflM^nre and sale 
of th« above chorn lor this Sutr, and we preeent 
it to tlie public coufldent of i.s posssessinfc foatnres en- 
ilrely new and of iucli practiml utility as necessarily give 
il a snperiorlty o▼^^ any cbnrn hitherto Invented. 

We are now prepared to show by prscUcal exhibition— 

rirtft That U will ehnm cri am or swoet milk in from 
two to six ralnnles. . ., .^ .. . . ,^ 

Second, That It %» 111 gather the bntter aud work It over 
n ' bctat Ibo same length ot time, by simply reTorsiBg tbe 
motion. 

Tliird, That It will make u good bntter in the above 
nsmfd time as if the' process of charning was oontinned 
for one honr or eveo more. .... 

Fourth. Wa combine all these qualities in a chvm at 
on-echep. simidti and durable, and free from metallic 
sniietonieslnslfle the churn. , ^^ . ^ - ^. , 

In Kpe-'kli g thus conftdently of the advantajtes of this 
obnin, w« Invite ali those who eltWer um or are in any 
way iniereKtd In snch an article, to witness our praetkal 
exhbi Ion*, eiiher wl.h cream or milk, and see If these 

\"£*ttre now prepared to fhrnish at short noties the 
above m* ntiofvd cbnrn. st wholes«ie nr reUll. and Invito 
ail thow w-sblnsp sn srfUltj ol tlie kind to give naacall 
at the office of M. E. Fuller A Co. , on King street 

A. CIUttiWlM m OOa 

tfadkon. Wis., May 2, isa. 
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' Are we to lATe 



ft Ate 



mirthlsTetr?'* 



Thftvke to the enterpriBiog cittBens of Rook 
Connt/, we are, at last, able to anewer this 
oli ftpeated ^ueetion with aiidh deflnitenees aa 
wilt warrant immediate aotion on the part of 
all the friends of Induetry in this State. 

YeS| we are to have a State Pair onee more 
in Wisoonein. It was annonnoed in the 
Mareh number of this Jonmal that the Exec- 
utive Committee of the State Agriooltural So- 
oietj had determined to hold a Fair some- 
where, daring the last week of September — 
provided the people of anj snitable looalitj 
would oifer sufioient indacements--and that 
a Preminm Ust had been prepared and would 
be printed and issued, jast so soon as the 
question of loeality should have been tnWj 
determined. Sinoe that time, urgent appeals, 
hj letter, bj editorials, and in person, have 
beeu made to the people of the whole State, 
and espeeiallj of certain cities where it was 
believed a Fair could be most suooessMlj 
held, but owing to an ^athy whioh it seems 
diflBouli to explain, and which can hardlj be 
explained at all upon grounds veyj compli> 
mentary to the enterprise of the cititens of 
Wisconsin, when the May number of the 
Faxmxr was issued we were so uUerly at a 
less what to say, that we said nothing what* 
ever on the snbject. 

Leading citiiens of Janesville and Book 
Coanty now tell us that we must by all meaei 
have an Exhibition somewhere^ and th«t they 
will take the responsibility of aeoepting the 



This looks so much like a certainty that we 
feel disposed to regard it^ now, as definitely 
settled that we are to have a State Fair, and 
that it will be held at JanesTlUe. 

A better point oould not have been selected. 
JanesTllle is one of our most flourishing towns, 
is readily accessible by railroad from all parts 
of the State and adjoining States, has ample 
and excellent hotel accommodations, and a 
liberal people, able and willing to extend to 
the great Fair-going public all the hospitality 
required for the oooasiou. 

Most of the other Northern and Western 
States have had successful exhibitions annu- 
ally since the war commenced, and Wisconsin, 
whose territory is really the most remote from 
danger, and, therefore, better able to go unin- 
terruptedly forward with all her industrial 
enterprises, ought to be ashamed to excuse 
herself firom giving these impor^nt interests 
any special attention on the ground of *' the 
agitated condition of the country." What if 
the oountry is agiUted 7 What if there is in 
progress a war such as the world has seldom 
if ever seen 7 Shall we who remain at home 
— ^who go not ourselves in armor to battle 
against the enemlBs of the Bepublic-^shall we 
fail to do everything in our power to advance 
the interests of that Industiy on which our 
SQOcess in the prosecution of the wi^r, and our 
ability, as • nation, to l»y eif the enormous 
debt thai ia piling up against us, so essential- 
ly dependa? 

A good general deems it % matter of Jnst as 
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ftnd supply trains, as to haye men. And are 
not all these the product of Industry ? The 
truth is, in' a struggle like this, the wheU peo- 
ple should consider themselves members of the 
Orand Army. We who are farmers, mechan- 
ics, manufacturers and merchants, must look 
to the supplies — must furnish, in a word, the 
maUriel of the war; yes, and pay the soldiers 
who do the work of fighting down the rebel- 
lion. The responsibilities of the commissary, 
quartermaster's ^nd paymaster's departments 
are upon our shoulders. Therefore it is that 
we insist that it is our boundeh duty to en- 
courage eyery agency whose office it is to so 
inform and stimulate the industry of our 
State and country as that it shall be able to 
yield the largest results possible. It is the 
office of Industrial Exhibitions, whether of 
town, county. State or Nation, to both inform 
and stimulate, and fhis is why we should be 
determined to keep them up, and make them 
largely successful. 

The farmers have never been in a better 
condition, since the date of our first residence 
in Wisconsin, than they are to-day. Succes- 
sive years of abundant harvests, and better 
market than formerly, l^ave enabled them to 
pay off their debts and to plant their feet on 
the highway of prosperity ; while mechanics 
of almost every sort, manufacturers and 
merchants, have been doing still better. By 
the last week of September the farmers' most 
pressing work for the season will have been 
done, and he will feel the need of the recrea- 
tion and adrantage to be derived from the 
Exhibition. There is no good reason, there- 
fore, why the State Fair of 1864 should not be 
a great success. Let every friend of the pros- 
perity of Wisconsin begin now to do every- 
thing in his power to make it so. 



BeftM as a Pieli Cro^. 



Beans have been ift great demand sinoe the 
wftr hM been in progreea, and oomnumd Ugh 
prioes, and at all times they are meet Talon- 
ble ae food for man and benei. Bean meal is 
•aid to be4taflH7 beet finid for miloh eowe. 



Speaking of the cultiTation of the white bean, 

the late Judge Buel wrote thus : 

"They are a Taluable crop, and with good 
care are as profitable as a wheat crop. They 
leaTC the soil in good tilth. I cuUiTated beans 
the last year in three different ways, Tis : in 
hills, in drills, and sowed broadcast. I need 
not describe the first, which is a 1^11 known 
process. I bad an acre in drills which wu 
the best crop I ever saw. Hy management 
was this : On the acre of light ground, where 
the clever had been froien out the preceding 
winter, I spread eight loads of long manare, 
and immediatety plowed and harrowed the 
ground. Drills or furrows were then made 
with a light plow, at Uie distance of two and 
a half feet, and the M^ns thrown along the 
furrows about the 25tn of May, by the hand, 
at the rate of at least a bushel to the aore. I 
then guaged a double mold-board plow, which 
was passed once between the rows, and was 
followed by a light one-horae roller, wkieh 
flattened the ridges. The crop was twice 
cleaned of weeds by the hoe, but not earthed. 
The produce was more than forty-eight bash- 
els by actual meaeurement." 



Fara Work for Jnne. 



The crops, of course, are mostly in; though 
the sowing of Hungarian grass, turnips, ftc, 
is yet to come. The great business of this 
month is simply to take good care of the crops 
already growing. Of this work we need sim- 
ply to say, poor adture poorly poy^i ««4 «/ 
tourtt^ maku thote poor who untmely praetite it 
Make thorough work of stirring the soil and 
rooting up the weeds. A better way is, not to 
let the weeds get their heads fairly above the 
ground. If once they get the start, they'll be 
pretty likely to keep ahead of you. As soon 
as the eorn makes the rows yisible, and pota- 
toes begin to peep through the crust of the 
Boil,*a light cultirator should be put through. 
Yon will thus have got the etart of the weeds, 
and will find it easy to keep it. 

Hungarian grass, if sown at all, should be 
put in between the 1st and the 10th. Some 
farmers think well of it, but we think the ma- 
nia for it, which had a general ran through 
the StaU in 1866^68, has pretty mneh enbeid- 
ed. 

One thing we wonld ei^oin in relation ts 
the catting of grass and grain: Make ready 
to do it in season— before fhose crope are dead 
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ripe, M la tht ovBtom of too manj tMBk9t9. 
Gra80 cut boforo ripening is eweeie? and mere 
nntritioQs, and wheat oni irhUe the berrj is 
yet in the doughy state makes -betler flour; 
besides whieh, by the earliest possible ootting, 
yon may eooape the lodging, rusting and 
blasting by* insoots, whioh sometimes befall 
erops of thi« kind eyen in their last stages of 
maturing. 

Stock. —Take good oare of the mares with 
foal. If you work them, see that they are 
gently used, and properly eared for at night. 
The foaling is liable to^our before you anti- 
cipate it. PonH let thaC important event And 
the distressed animal in a close box stall or 
anywhere else but in the pasture or quiet 
barnyard. Nor fail to look after her olosely, 
as she may need your assistance in giving 
birth to her offspring. All this caution might 
more properly have been given last month, 
but then it will not come too late for all, and 
will only be needed by farmers new in the 
business. 

Sheep-washing, where practiced, comes in 
order this month. Use, if possible, clean, 
rwminff water. Select a sunny day, and keep 
them compactly herded together upon clean 
grass or straw until their fleeces are dry. In 
this way ycu will keep your wool clean, and 
the sheep wiYlbe less liable to take oold. 

For orchard and garden hints, see Horticul- 
tural Department. 



substafcute for the ehestnat, but Jiave never 
tried it for coffee until last fall. I thought 4o 
test it while we had onr threshers. We had 
fifteen hands, and they all pronounced it ft 
eapital substitute. Some said they liked the 
ehnfa best. It takes more for a drawing than 
coffee, but it has body and is ri<^ being muob 
better than the ground coffee yon buy. We 
shall, this year, onltivate them more extan- 
sively than ever before. N. H* 



' Chvte Mr feffcf . 



Friend Hott : — I have something more to 
say in regard to the cultivation of Chufa. 
Tou remember I gave you my last' year's ex- 
perience in sandy land, and formerly on prai- 
rie. This year we pIowe<l up an old chip 
yard. The soil was yellow sand, enriched by 
the chip manure. We planted as much again 
ground as last year, with no better yield. Hie 
black sand produces better than any soil we 
have tried. This is our experience. 

People are slow to take up any new substi- 
tute. I wish I could impress npon the minds 
of fanners that ohnflais a good siA>8tltnte for 



Neat 

[The following sensible oommunieation ar- 
rived too late for insertion in the Hay No., 
and even our referenee to its contents, design- 
ed for the Editorial Miscellany, was crowded 
out, wit^ much else, by a press of advertise- 
SMnts. How in the world the TOoomm«n^ 
tion to mix oats witJi wheat eaoaped oar notice 
and criticism, we can only aooount fcr.oA the 
ground of unusually full oeeupat^n with 
matters outside of the FABMsn when the man- 
uscript and proof passed the ^ordeal of the 
Editorial of^e A thorough and neat system 
of husbandry has always been urged by fis, 
bath in the FAiiiun and before the people in 
agricultural addresses, and we very much re- 
gret that an article, whieb|heweTer well intendr 
ed, did, neverthelessi give a sort of Ueense to 
slovenly farming should have foond ita way 
to the public thxouglk the niedinm of this i«A»- 
nal, without proper, comaeiit.] 

la^the April No. of tha Wu. FaiuMEn I no- 
tice a correspondant xeeommendS' aoiwing 
wheat with oats. Tenr paper ia looka^ iip<Mi 
by many readera as a. atandaid of antboritj 
upon the sDUeets to whieh ita ealo^ns a«e 
devoted j and I therefore desire to, oall^your 
attenjtion to. your eoriespondant^a a^emarkf, 
that ypn may support them, if thiqr are entit- 
led to support* by the aqprnanta which are to 
eatahlish the eorveolneaa of hia veeommenda- 
tiona; or, if erreneaas, to paint ant to your 
readers the damaging adviae whiak hm gives. 

At least six o|il ef every tan loada of oats 
that are brought Into narkai in aanthen Wis- 
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If 700 will look fti llie priatod eiravlftn of 
the Ghloogo and oAor Boardt of Trado, 70Q 
wUl noiioo tlMi all oata liaTiag in thorn a 
miMturo of anj othor gnin, aro to bo gvadod 
No. 2. Tkiia jour oonreipoBdo&t, nho pfidoa 
kiflMolf OB his agrloulturai skill, voald ro- 
oeiTO in tho Chioago markot, at tho prcBoat 
writing, bnt 61@61^o for his oata haTing In 
them an admixtarc of whoat^ while his more 
JQdioions neighbor, sending his olean and un- 
mixed oats to the same market, could realiie 
66@66, with quicker sales and better feeling, 

Henoe tho question arises, whether these 
several Boards of Trado find, in the main, a 
dilferenoe of 4 to 5 cents a bushel in the bona 
fitU Talue betwoen clean oats and those having 
some other desoriptlon of grain in them ; or 
aro they gotomed by mere arbitrariness and 
oaprieo? But these associations cannot be 
goremed by arbitrariness or caprioo, for the 
uomont they depart fVom a standard of in- 
tegrity and honor in their transactions, tholr 
ittflnenoe and the force of their rules and do» 
oisions become no mere than ropes of sand. 

How wo will take another yiow of ihe case, 
and wo shall see that no single buyer, no as 
•ooiation of buyers or Board of Trade, can do 
mnything to gorom those matters exeept to 
-giro aanotion to established fact, and uniform- 
ity to what must of necessity be^ in the main, 
the usage of business. For instance, Chicago,* 
(and the same remark applies to ether places) is 
a free market, and any indiridual who ohooses 
to buy can buy what he chooses and where 
he ohooses. In all theoe oommeroial places 
•to to be found men with means and ability 
to operate in grain, and if oats, haying some 
other description of grain in them were worth 
--I will not say mere— but as much as pure 
oats, buyers would soon neglect No. t oats, 
and buy only No. 2; which they eould readily 
get at 4 to 6 cents a bushel below the price of 
llo. 1. Oompetltlon would soon adTanoe tho 
price of NV). 2 oate to the price of No. l, a^^d 
the dihtinctlon would be obliterated. The de- 
ottions of the Board of Trade would be as 
impotoai ae the Pope's Bull against the cooiet. 

Fanners coming to amvkefewith- wheat hav- 



iog e«t» In it» usually elalm that theiro»t 
Maohsim boivted, or that by some h^mmf^am 
they got mixed on the batn floor. If Uis oata 
they bring, with wheat In it, the bins haiv 
taken a roTorse aotion, and -spilled the wheat 
Into the oats. Indeed, you muatooBcludc their 
bams are contlnusAly oscillating fh>m side to 
side, and noter standing within forty-flTO 
degrees of the' perpendicular. But if we 
come at tho facts of the ease I apprehend, in 
some eases, it will be fsond that the chess box 
of the fanning mill has been oscillating in- 
stead of the bam, but that, in most cases, 
mixtures of grain are due to sloTcnly farm- 
ing. If "the enemy had sown tares white 
the husbandman slept," there might be some 
justification offered; but, unfortunately Ibr 
the credit of a* majority of Wisconrin farm- 
ers, they have no such excuse, for they haye 
sown them themselYes. 

I belieTC every intelligent farmer will agree 
with the writer in the importance of keeping 
every description of produce free fh>m any 
mixture with a different variety or descrip- 
tion of product For the want of an observ- 
ance of this rule, many thousands of dollars 
are annually wasted in this State alone. 

Nothing is more common than to witness a 
load of potatoes brought to market mixed red 
and white. If the farmers who bring these 
potatoes to market, mixed In this manner, 
were to plant the different varieUes in sepa- 
rate places, the red potatoes would bring as 
much per bushel as could be reallied for the 
red and white mixed, but for the white pota- 
toes they could get in all the leading markets 
10 to 16 cents a bushel more than could be 
obtained for the red or red and white mixed. 

It might net prove damaging to the general 
credit or material interests of Wisconsin 
farmersi if they wdre even to take a step far- 
ther and only plant such varieties as the Jer- 
sey Peach Blows, Prince Albert, or Mercer 
potatoes, which bring 20 to 25 cents a buahol 
more than any of the oommon varieties. But 
I belief e I need to adduce no argiuneats to 
prove the damaging effects to the agricultural 
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inUMtt* of Uie SUto nsiJting from » ftnevtl 
mlsinr? of grftiaa And oAhtr prodnets. 

If jonr jonnii»l, kaTing a wide oirQuUUon 
and infliMiiM thmoghout ih» State, oan, bj' 
argument or remonetranoe, indoce a more ti- 
dj system of agrionllure, it will haye done a 
great serrioe to the people of Wisoonsia. 

M. 



Ceafral and Soatfe America at tke Werlil Pair. 

'Ronad and 'round the world have we heen 
in oar inspection of the products of the in- 
dnstry of its many nations. Several times 
it has seemei that we must have completed 
our Journeyings. Not so. There remains a 
Tast continent and more yet untouched. A 
most interesting portion of the globe it is, too, 
— semi-enlightened, socially and politically, 
yet Tast and Tarled in its resources and full 
of rich promise for the more or less distant 
futnre. As here represented in the well HWti, 
courts of Costa Rica, Veninela, Braxil, Peru 
and Urugua, it would seem to demand a much 
longer time than we shall be able to giye to 
it. It does, indeedi but circumstances compel 
us to make short work of these serer al na- 
tions* 

OXHTBAL AinBBlOA — 

That duster of republics peopled by strange- 
ly composite races, and, as yet, only half way 
on the road to established nationality, is rep- 
resented by Costa Rica alone. A little repub- 
lic, 80 miles wide and less than 200 long, shut 
in esst and west by the waters of the sea, and 
containing a population, wild Indians includ- 
ed, about twice that of Milwaukee. Let' us 
see what they hare sent to this great gather- 
ing of the nations. 

Mahogany, Brasil wood, cedar, coffee, sugar, 
tobacco, pearls, pearl shells, gold and coal, — 
these are chief; and a fine collection they are 
too« Perhaps the coffee and mahogany are, 
more strictly speaking, representative pro- 
ducts than any other. Hie coal was sent by 
a New Tork mining company I from whioh it 
will appear that the uniyersal, omnipresent 
Yankee has not OTorlooked this little strip of 



The eastern portion of Costa Bioa, ezeept 
along the Caribbean Sea where it is low and 
marshy, consists of elcTated plains, some two 
thousand fiiet above the level of the sea; the 
western portion is mountainous and voloaniq; 
some of the mountain peaks reach an eleva- 
tion of over 11,000 feet. The climate is con- 
sidered more regular and salubrious than that 
of most of the Central American Stales ; the 
soil is quite fertile, and the people have now 
enjoyed tranquility for many years. 

If these petty republics would only consol- 
idate into one grand republio, on the basis of 
the United States of North America, they 
might become one of the pmoert of the world. 
Some day — probably soon after we shall have 
demonstrated the stability of our own govern- 
ment—they will do it. God speed the day. 

RXPUBLIC or VBBKUILA. 

Here we touch the great Souih^ American 
continent, and in one of the most varied, fer- 
tile and really magnificent parts. A republio 
of some magnitude — ^nearly a thousand miles 
long end over five hundred miles wide, with 
an area about equal to eight states like Wis- 
consin; population over one and a half ndl- 
lions, including Creoles (of Buropean desoent), 
meetisoes, mulattoes, samboes and other nixed 
raoea. The Oronoco, one of the great rivass 
of the world, courses directly through its cen- 
tre and contribntes, by its own waters and 
those of a niimbw of large tribniaries, to 
make it a country of considerable agrieultur^ 
al in^rtanee, and would seam to insure to it 
a future conuneroial greatness. Along the 
nertheom bosderi on the Caribbean Sea, runs 
the Coast chain of mountains; on the south 
are the mounlai|is of Panina, and on the west 
are the mighty Andes, lifting their heads f^r 
above the lower limit of perpetual snow; 
while, gathered from all these chains, the 
swelling grand river pours its flood of waters 
into the Atlantic Ocean. A oountry of lai^ 
ea^iUties, but, as yet, but Uttle developed. 

She coffee^ cotton, tebaooo^ indigo, cochineal, 
sugar and cocoa, fitly represent its agrienl- 
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Manafketares ftT« mid it hftre made but 
little progress, tnd tlmost eTerything requir- 
ing maohlnery for its making, is imported. 
The rade articles of rarioiis sorts made by the 
untutored mestiioes and lamboes show this to 
be true. 

The pearl fisheries, onoe of considerable 
importance, have been pretty much abandon- 
ed, as have also the mines of gold and siWer. 
Copper still holds a place of some importance 
in the list of her industries. The tropical 
plants, febrifuge barks, Tarious drugs and 
some Tarieties of wood illustrate its flora. 

THS BRAZILIAN COURT 

Comes next in order. By a singular juxta- 
position it stands side by side with that of 
Greece. Hardly any two countries contrast 
more widely. The one narrow and pent up 
by the sea, but yet once among the most pow- 
erftil and) beyond all question, the most en 
lightened nation on the globe ; the other a 
Tast empire, scarcely less in magnitude than 
the whole known world when Greece was in 
her palmiest days, trarersed by scTcral chaids 
of lofty mountains, watered by the greatest 
riTers of the world, and still, for the most 
part, in the wildness of her primeral state. 
In Greece eTdrythingf is in miniature ; in Bra- 
sil eyery thing is oti a scale of unexampled 
grandeur. The Tegetable and the animal 
worlds are there represented as scarcely any- 
where else on the globe ; and eyen the ele- 
ments seem to exert theols^Wes there more 
ghtndly. Indeed, OTerythlng is on so mag- 
nificent a scale that man is oTcrmatched and 
confounded. Agriculture is thwarted by im- 
passible forests, and the harvests are destroy- 
ed by innumerable insects. The forests and 
Jungles are filled with ferocious beasts that 
defjr the power of man. The mountains are 
too high to scale and the rirers are too wide 
to bridge. Ia the language of Buckle, << Na- 
ture seems to riot in the wantonness of power. 
A great part of this immense eountify— nearly 
as large as the whole of Ekitepe-— is ootered 
witb dense and tangled forests, ^hose noble 
trees, blossoming in unriralled beauty, and 



'exquisite widi a thousand hues, tlirow out 
their produce in endless prodigality. On their 
(rammit are perched birds of gorgeous plu- 
mage, which nestle in tkeir dark and lofty 
recesses. Below, their base and trunks are 
coTered with brushwood, creeping plants, in- 
numerable parasites, all swarming with life^ 
There, too, are myriads of insects of every 
▼ariety; reptiles of strange and singular 
form; serpents and lisards, spotted with dead- 
ly beauty. And that nothing may be want- 
ing to that land of marvels, the forests are 
skirted by numerous meadows, which, reeking 
with heat and moisture, supply nourishment 
to countless herds of wild cattle, that browse 
and fatten on their herbage ; while the ad- 
joining plains, rich in another form of life, 
the chosen abode of the subtlest and most 
ferocious animals, which prey on each other, 
but which it might almost seem no human 
power can hope to extirpate. Such is the flow 
and abundance of life by which Braiil is 
marked above all the other countries of the 
earth." 

But does any one liying in this wonderfully 
progressive present doubt that the time will 
oome when the arts and sciences will have 
given to man the power of conquest over this 
great empire ? When that day shall have 
come — when the Anglo-Saxon race, or a better 
race still, compounded of this with others, 
shall have entered upon and possessed — then 
Brazil will hoive a commanding place among 
the great nations. At present, her population, 
all told, scarcely exceeds six millions, of whom 
the majority are in a semi-civllixed state. 

This beautiful court shows, however, that 
civilization is there, and the beginning of tbat 
great nation to be is already made. Ko court 
in the Exhibition Palace presents so interest- 
ing a collection of seeds, especially of beans 
and the leguminous plants generally. Wool 
is also here ; tobacco, wheat and the other ce- 
reals, manufactured articles, including cloths, 
cotton, silk and linen fabrics, hats, boots, sad- 
dlery, and much else. Most of these were 
probably made by European or American 
hands. Gold, silver and diamonds also, the 
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ImI natai«d btinf ••peoiallj r^presanUtiTe of 
Bnuil, wUch has ftiniiihed mor« diamonds 
to the world thtn all other oonntries pot to* 
goiher. 

MftV JUID vmoQVx 
Are bat aoantily represented. The name 
of Peru was onoe synonomons with a lavish 
wealth of silyer and gold, and Just Americans 
maj be disposed to patiently oonsider its 
claims to favor. But since the comparatiye 
exhaustion of its mines, it is obiefly interest- 
ing for the remarkable and dazxling history 
it has had as the greatest and roost civilized 
of the South American States at a date ante- 
rior to the discovery of that continent in the 
16th century. To the Agricultural world it 
possesses some interest on account of the gua- 
no it exports to all parts of the world. . Nei« 
ther of these countries seem to possess the 
elements of permanent greatness. The gov- 
ernments of both are republican, and it is 
probable that in the more favorable future 
they may attain to a respectable position 
among the lesser nations of the world. But 
here, as in the case of Brazil and of all the 
South American States, there must be an in- 
fusion of better blood. The poor representa- 
tives of an effete semi-civiliiation will never 
accomplish it. 



fFrom the Ohio Farmer. 

CiltlvattOB of Onions. 

BT AN OLD HAREBT OARDENBS. 

A subscriber to the Ohio Farmer wants to 
be informed about the cultivation of the onion. 

son.. 

The best soil for the onion is a black and 
dry sandy loam, with an eastern or southern 
exposure. If It was well manured last year, 
all the better. If not^ apply well rotted ma- 
nure bountiftilly. Land cannot be loorich 
for onions. 

PRKPABINQ THB OBOVKD. 

Ife prepare our land and plant as follows ; 
Strike out lands sixteen steps or forty-eight 
foet wide; throw three ftmrows together in 
the centre, thus forming a ridge. , Next rake, 
(with a common garden rake,) tho sufaee of 
this nidge smooth and nice, allowing the elods 
and other rubbish to remain in the furrow. 



kees say, raking as before; so continue till 
all your land is plowed and raked finely. 
Tou now have a nice mellow surface, without 
the mark of a hoof upon it 

LATina OUT Ann flaktiho. 

We now use a marker with iron or wooden 
pins ii inches broad, set in head of marker, 
fourteen inches asunder, and containing four 
rows of teeth. Stretch a line across your bed 
and draw the marker straight aeross it, thus 
making four rows. Draw it back and forth 
with one entl tooth or pin in the last mark, 
and BO continue till yon have gone over the 
bed. Now plant your seeds or small onions 
in these marks, from three to five inches apart 
If you wish a large crop, plant closely , if f ne 
specimens, give more room. 

OOT,TIVATB TUOnOVGULT. 

Suffer not a weed to grow. To de this, don't 
wait for the weeds to shoW themselves— they 
are just as effectually killed by stirring the 
land when only sprouted as after they make 
their appearance, and with about one-fourth 
of the labor. A top dressing of wood ashes 
after the last hoeing will often increase the 
crop i^om one-fourth to one-half. 

Onions should be gathered, dried and spread 
under shelter, not more than twelve inches 
thick, as soon as they are well ripened. 

Take time by the forelock. Manure well; 
plant as early as the land can be worked; 
tend well ; gather as soon as ripe, and you 
cannot well fail of having a good^nay, a 
large crop. Q. S. Ik5I8. 

♦ 
What shaU be done with our Birplns of Straw t 

Mr. Editor : — ^You solicit communications 
from your subscribers on agricultural sub- 
jects. There is one subject I would like to 
have discussed in the Farmbr more thorough- 
ly. The barbarous practice of burning straw 
I think yon have done justice to. Now, how 
can we dispose of our straw to best advant- 
age? and what is the best method af apply- 
ing manure? 

It is not always convenient to stack our 
fkheat and other grain so that we can feed all 
the straw to cattle. I have observed the effect 
of manure applied in all ways, and have 
come to the conclusion that the nearer we fol- 
low nature the more successful we shall be in 
all our farming operations. No where in na* 
ture do we see fertilisers turned under the 
soil. They are all applied to the surface. I 
have seen the best barnyard manure plowed 
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there wm no manure, the crops were equally 
good, and ever after I could see little or no 
difference. This, remember, was where the 
manure was thoroughly plowed In and oerer- 
ed deep. On the other hand, I have seen the 
best results fh>m spreading dry straw on the 
surface, on all oultiyated crops as well as 
grass. While Hying in New York State, some 
thirty-fiye years ago, I practiced according to 
Judge Buel, who adTocated plowing in ma- 
nure. An old uncle of mine said that I would 
reoeiye as much benefit ft>om the manure to 
throw it into the Mohawk as by plowing it in 
as I was doing. I only manured a part of the 
field, and I never saw any difference in the 
two pieces. 

I have practiced manuring on the surface 
since, let my manure be fine or coarse, and I 
find it improTCS my land at least 75 per cent 
more than when I plowed it in. Some are 
afraid of eyaporation if they apply to the 
surface. Now those that belieye ammonia is 
so essential to crops should deyise some means 
to save it. I, for one, do not swallow the am- 
monia theory. 

How happens it that our prairies that haye 
been burned oyer for, perhaps, a thousand 
years haye not become barren wastes, when 
nothing but the ashes from the burned yege- 
tation has been returned to the soil? Nitro- 
gen, hydrogen and carbon are always applied 
to the surface and eyaporate into the atmos- 
phere where yegetation is not burned, and 
then it certainly is. You will prebably ask, 
why not bum eyery thing used as manure and 
apply the ashes. I will answer. When we 
plow the soil and turn it up, we depriye it of 
its natural coyering and leaye it exposed to 
the drying influence of the sun and air, which 
must necessarily depriye it of its fertility, 
especially in a dry season. The straw giyes 
it the coyering again. Who has not obseryed 
that land, ooyored with yegetable matter one 
season, would yield an abundant crop the 
next) yes, and for years after ? 

I think if we were in the habit of spread- 
ing our straw on our wheat after sowing, we 



should get a better er»p tJie same ■aa s on, aad 
our land would improTe in fertility yearly. 
Certainly crops thus treated would Bot suffer 
ftrom drouth as they do when the naked soil 
is exposed to the drying iDfinence of the hot 
sun and winds. 

Furthermore, i contend that Uie fertilising 
matter (mineral) is returned, except what ia 
in the berry of the grain. I am aware that I 
am adyooating an unpopular theory. While 
Liebig adyocated the ammonia theory he was 
the great lion among farmers ; but as soon as 
he changed his theory and adyocated the min- 
eral, he was scouted by almost eyery writer 
on agriculture. But I confess that I am so 
stupid that I cannot see wherein ammonia 
benefits the growing crop. I can see nothing 
in urine but the salts and minerals that ben- 
efits apy kind of crop. 

If you consider this worth publishing in 
your yaluable paper, I hope it will get up a 
discussion that I may learn something from, 
if I am wrong. Joseph Combs. 

BiPOK, WIm. 

Think you, friend Combs You talk well, 
and will, no doubt, be answered by half a 
dosen contributors. When all haye had their 
say, we will sum up the arguments and again 
giyeour opinion with the scientific reasons 
therefor —Editor. 



TrealBeat of Kicking Cows. 

A correspondent of the AgrieulUsrut says : 
"The following treatment, which I haye 
tried for some years, has neyer failed to stop 
the eyil: Put a strap round the cow. Just in 
ftront of the bag, and buckle it rather tight. 
If the cow tries to kick, draw the strap a lit- 
tle tighter. She will neyer get used to it and 
it neyer does any injury. She will keep on 
eating as usual, but has no inclination to lift 
her feet, eyen to walk about " 

This may answer the purpose; the experi- 
ment is easily tried.-*-if(i Farmer and Meek, 

In witness whereof, we hereby testify to hay 
ing tried the aboye suooessftolly, years ago, 
upon a three year old haifsr. It is a sure 
"pop" eyery time.— -Btf. N. H, Jour, qf A^. 

We tried it this fall upon a two year old 
heifer, and it worked like a chamu — MUar 
Ploughman, 
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Friend Hott: — I hftye n^ forgotten mj 
promise to you, yet I hftye. been detained 4n 
one way and another, and liare not giyen the 
subject the attention which it demanded ; and 
in truth the people of Wisconein are tery alow 
to learn facts, but ready to adopt any amount 
of theories. 

The Wool trade hss occupied my attention 
more or less for the last ten years in this 
State, and I am sorry to state that the grower 
and manufacturer are as far apart to-day as 
when I first took hold of purchasing wooL 
The manufacturer keeps away, and allows 
speculators to occupy the ground; and if the 
speculator would only act wisely in the mat- 
ter it would not be so bad, but they put inex- 
perienced men in the field and tell them to 
purchase wool at 40 to 60 cents per pound* 
Now they want the commission, and they go 
on and buy, and, instead of paying every man 
aooording to the quality and condition of his 
wool, they often pay all alike. For example; 
here is Mr. A., a careful fanner, right in all 
his plans and arrangements, and who has a 
pride in doing everything he dees on and 
about his farm in the best possible manner; 
his sheep are taken the best care of; before 
washing, they are all well tagged, and when 
washed they are taken to a clear running 
stream and thoroughly washed. They are on- 
ly allowed to run in a clean pasture a proper 
time until sheared, and when shearsd, every 
lock thai is in any way unfit for market is 
flipped and taken from the fleece. The tag 
looks are washed and kept separate. The 
fleeces are done up in the best possible way, 
with as little twine as possible, and kept ready 
for market with all care and protection. 

Mr. B. is quite another man; he is bound 
to get the beet price he can, but takes no pains 
whatever with hit sheep and wool. Says he 
to himself, if I can sell my wool to some one 
who don't know much about wotfl, and get 
nearly as much as Mr. A., I can beat him a 
long way, for my sheep were never tagged, 



at all, for I took my riieep to the pond, and 
some of them only ran through it, and some 
Jumped out and were neter washed at all. 
Tet I can get as mueh fbr it as my neighbor 
A., who has taken all the pains with his, so 
that when he gets 60 cents for dean wool, I 
get 60 cents for manure and dirt. 

Mr. A. B9eB and knows this, and the conse- 
quence is, that next year, he exclaims : it is 
no use for me to take pains with my wool, as 
neighbor B. gets as much for his dirty wool 
as I do for my clean. I will do as neighbor 
B. does, until my wool can be appreciated and 
oared for. 

This is no fancy sketch, but plain facts, and 
buyers have been placed in the market who 
could not tell washed from unwashed wool, if 
they got the entire sample. 

From these ievlls Wisconsin wools have been 
despised and not sought after by manufactur- 
ers. Farmers have sought to get their wool 
heavy, and the sole aim has been by many to 
inake the fleece weigh, let the condition take 
care of itself. 

I have endeavored to persuade the manu- 
facturers that it was for their interest to oome 
into direct contact with the grower, assist * 
them by counsel and advice how they wanted 
the wool done up and oared for, and pay every 
man according to the quality and condition 
of his wool. And, by so doing, they could 
afford to pay even 16 cents a pound for wool 
done up, and well washed and cared for as it 
should be, over and above even wool of the 
same grade, that was not well washed, and in 
bad condition. 

The manufacturers will take hold of this 
matter, and the day is not far distant when 
dean, light and fine wools will be sought aad 
bought, and these distinctions made. 

I would advise farmers, therefore, to adopt 
the role to take good eare of their wool, keep 
out all tags and dippings, and save them by 
themselves, and when they sell to have tbem 
go with the wed and at the same price, and 
sell to those buyers who will pay aeeording to 
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At another time, if any of yonr raaden are 
pleased witli th^e hasty remarks, I will giye 
a statement on fo^re^n vpots in^oomparison 
with ours, and. any general information in 
my power. M. Sxlwibs. 

Waukiuu, Wi«. 



Sugar Oane-Sosklag the Seed, 

[The following article came to hand after 
the agricultural '* form " of the May number 
had been printed, and is now, therefore, a lit- 
tle late for the season. It will, neyertheless, 
pay to read it.] 

EniTon Fabmer : — Presuming apologies nn- 
necessary, allow me to drop you a few lines 
on the Sugar Cane or Sorghum subject. 

I notice your Conyention recommended to 
plant the seed dry. I agree with them that it 
is better to plant the seed dry than to soak 
it. Now, Mr. Editor allow me to protest 
against that word soak in connection with 
any agricultural article, unless it is in refer- 
ence to taking the soak out of low land. That 
word must haye been inyented for a temper- 
ance lecture. Any way, I consider too much 
soaking is as sure death to sorghum seed as it 
is to the inebriate. 

I am in fayor of forcing or sprouting sor- 
ghum, and many other kinds of seeds, but 
soaking, beyond dampening and slightly soft- 
ening the seed, will not forward the sprout- 
ing. You must haye warmth, moisture and 
some air — the more uniform the better — to 
produce germination. Plant too deep — par- 
ticularly small seed — and it neyer comes up, 
for tiie reason, I suppose, that the air is ex- 
cluded. 

I noticed a yaluable article on the subject 
of Seeds, in the April number of (he Fabhbr, 
by J. C. Plumb. His plan of sprouting seed 
in a bag of bran is good, if the quantity of 
■fed is small, and the bag of bran not too 
large-^an objection not likely to happen this 
y«ar. 

I noticed an artiole on this subject, about a 
month ago, in the Madison JbumoJ, by F. G. 
Onrtis, whloh aecords with my ezperienee. I 
haye usttally taken net less than four quarts 



of seed.im a bag, immened it In wator, about 
scalding hot, for a few seconds, aired, and 
dipped again alternately for a few timet, on* 
til it got pretty w^ll warmed up and moisten- 
ed ; then I wrapped it in damp cloths and 
kept it in a warm place near the stoye until 
it sprouts, which usually takes place in 80 to 
60 hours. An occasional sprinkling of water 
is necessary to keep up a supply of moisture. 

A neighbor tells me that he kept part of his 
seed dampened 24 hours with a solution of 
water and a little chloride of lime, that there 
was no perceptible difference between it and 
dry seed in coming up a,nd general appear- 
ance of growth, but the cane from the damp- 
ened seed was fully two weeks ahead of the 
other in ripening. This was the little .black 
Imphee yariety, which usually comes up much 
quicker than Sorghum ; hence it is not so im- 
portant to sprout it. One object in sprouting 
is to adyance its growth, but the main object 
is to get it out of the ground ahead of the 
weeds. Kine out of ten unacquainted with 
growing sorghum will (ell you their seed did 
not come up. Examine (he cause, and you 
may find that they haye planted too deep, or 
more likely you will find the slow growing 
sorghum and the fast growing pigeon grass 
blended into one. 

My adyice is for communities to club to- 
gether to grow from 20 to 80 acres of sorg- 
hum. Get two pounds of good seed per acre. 
Get the most careM man of the dub to tpront 
it. Just so soon as the germination is dis- 
cernible, distribute it to ^e members of the 
club. Fresh plow, harrow well, mark light, 
plant shallow in damp earth — ^three-fonrths 
of an inch in light soils may be allowed, half 
an inch in heayier soils, and one quarter of 
an inch in clay soils — hand hoe as soon as it 
gets well up, after which goo^oorn onltore is 
all that is required. A good season, good 
oulture and good land will produce good eani^ 
which, properly worked np^ will produce good 
syrup worth now $1 per gallon. Don't troable 
yourselyes about getting it worked np, par- 
ticularly if raised in elnbs, as aboTO veoom- 
mended. Any energetic man, with a good 
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on the Job %i the hftlT««, and. the gMwort of 
the cane firom $40 to $100 per a«ro. ' 

IVy it| brother flarmors, and I am Boro you 
will not regret it — partionlarly the oldb that 
takes the $200 premivm offered b^ D. J, Pow- 
ers. CRAf . D. Siirrtt. 

SmievAii, Wit. 



STOCK R£GIST£&. 



Salt fbr Stock. 

JB]». FABMim :— I hate oareftiUy read your 
oxtraets ttom Dr. Treesion'e Prise Essay on 
tho isftportanoe of salt {for cattle, giTon on 
pages 102 and 108 of the March number, and 
I am not able to And satSsfaotory oTidenee of 
the eeirectness of his position, either in the 
partial reports of experiments made on ani- 
mals, in his reasonings, or in the natnre and 
effects of salt, that it is essential, artificially, 
to prcfTcnt disease or preserre health. 

Action and reaction being eqoal, it is one 
thing to show that salt stimnlates, and qnite 
another to proTO that it also sustains. Fail- 
ing to show this, thare is nothing gained, and 
sasaething lost. I^ boing more reasonaUe to 
suppose it is the /ooil that sustains life and 
health, where is the consistency or neoessitgr 
. of stimulating appetite and digestion, if noth- 
ing hard to digest is fed, like the oil cake 
mentioned, until it is first shown that the 
natural appetite and digestion are.inanffieient 
for health 7 To proTO by feeding or not Ised- 
ing that salt is essential to health, other con- 
ditions must be equaL This is not shown. 

The report of the .three years' experiment 
on sheep, howeyer true, as far as it goes, looks 
partial ; certainly it is incomplete in scTcral 
essential particulars, and, therefore, unrelia- 
ble for so important a purpose as he presents 
it He does not say whether these three ^ se- 
lections " were made with any fairness as to 
age^ prerious and present conditions of health, 
and fiesh, or whether their fbod, shelter, medi- 
cal treatment, if any, Ac, was alike in all 
respects, except the eaTtiog, during tiie three 
years. All of these facts dre equally as im- 



portant to kadw; al hew mahy af the nnsaHed 
sheep died, in the third year, witli the un- 
healthy location and TOry rainy weather, the 
unsalled sheep all died, and nothing said to 
the oontrary bvt what all of the salted ones 
died also, possibly tfom the contagious rot 
that killed a few the first year, and which, 
unless checked, would be liable to inftet and 
finally destroy the whole flock. To proTO that 
salt made the difR»rence, it must first be shown 
that other oondilians were at least equal. 

His conclusion that a more liberal use of 
salt in Germany checked the spread of the 
cattle disease in that direction, in 1840, is ev- 
idently erroneous, for the same reason. The 
disease originated among wild and neglected 
herds, and ended among well cared for cattle. 

He then comes to Qreat Britain, where, if ^ 
disease existed at all, it should be Tcry mild, 
for the ayerage daily allowance of salt is 
stilted in figures as a reliable guide. Here 
the intelligent testimony of Mr. Flint, giten 
on the preTious page, as to the extent and se- 
▼erity of the cattle disease in this same place, 
comes in as unfortunately for the Doctor's 
theory — that a liberaf use of salt preserres 
health and stays dise ase a s the long and un- 
oontroUed ravnges of the disease has been to 
cattle ownen, eoniumers and Insnranoa Oom- 
panies there. If salt averts di s ease , slronld 
it not be all the more faithfkUly adnunistered, 
rather than, denied, when a scant supply of 
food excites the appetite without satisfying, 
thereby causing a rapid loss of fiesh, and in- 
creasing the danger of diseMe, that salt is 
said to proTcnt? If small doses are reaUy 
injurious .with a sho?t supply of food^ as he 
says, wl^ not pemieiona also with a more 
liberal allowance?— effect being increased in 
equal r%tio with quantity. 

He admits that the more appreciable efftofs 
of the larger doses of salt are actually inju- 
rious, being an irritaiit poison. The truth Of 
this statement all can understand who will 
dissolTs a lump of salt in the mouth. And, 
until he shows that diminishing the quantity 
changes Its nature,-' and thus determines 
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ivMiitr UahftU be pduioa,. pun*, atimnlAiMt 
«i;food,UUi foir imd logio^ to iailBitkftt, 
with Ike Mature of tke Urge deee abreftdy edp- 
mitted Mid ekoirn to be peiaea, the meller 
^ dftiljr doeee anai be poiaen ftlao, jnat in pm- 
poTiion to the qnaniity given. 

It looks roMonable to me^ iwd ae far m I 
een nndentond their natorea, it aeems to be 
a faot that food ia fbod, and peiaon ie poiaon, 
in any quantity ; food being naefol to the ex- 
tent it oan be aaaimilated and appropriated 
to nae, beyond which it la still food, unneoea- 
aary, perhaps, and poaaibly injurioaa, but 
never poiaon, until made ao by ohanging ite 
original nature, after whioh it oould not be 
oonaidered food in any quantity. And poia- 
on, by the aame reaaoning, ia poiaon atill, 
however much the quantity ia varied. 

Whether salt, in ite nature and effects, ia 
eaaential in any artificial quantity to the 
health of animala, or not» I fkil to find any 
proof of it in theae extraete, or even proba- 
bility. The evidence ia againat hia theory. 

W. P. Ukdixwood. 
BicaiiUiVy MlAB. 



Strelehca !■ Sheep. 



[The following ooaaaiontoation ftom Judge 
Oaie, of Amherst, treaia of an imporiant mi^ 
jeet and ^onld be read by every fanaer who 
keeps aheep.] 

BniTon Wia. FAAwm:— My fHend Rowley, 
of whom I purehaaed a part of my present 
fioek, aofloe three yeara ago, and other of your 
aheep breeding patrons are in trouble with 
their aheep, and loaing them by atretohea. Vy 
remedy or experienoe in regard to this matter 
may net be oonaidered of much talne by old 
96t9Miu, but yet I will give my viewa for their 
eonalderation. 

Since I have kept aheep, every year more or 
leas have been troobled that way, bnt I have 
never lost one^ neither have I ever given one 
drop of medicine. In my opinion, medicine 
never curea thia diaeaae. I do not think it ia 
eostiveness or eonstipatioii, though that may 
be the eaose ef it, or what leads to it, but ail 



BW7be,thadise«e is a kinking or tiaing «r 
the iniastinas. Now, if this U so^ do jeu 
suppose "salt and water," or "oastar oil" 
will effect a ooie 7 I doubt it; bnt, given in 
season, beibre the oriais has approaohed whiah 
U indicated by the animal stretdiing itaaU; 
wonld be Ibnnd useful in preventing the dis- 
ease by keeping the bowela looae and in action. 

Haviog these ideas in relation to it, I have 
adopted a remedy that has thna far worked 
well with me. When I discover a aheep thua 
affected, if it ia a wild, atrong, active aheep, 
that haa not been mnoh handled, I toke a dish 
of oate and vrork around among the fioek nn- 
til I can soddenly grab the aheep by the fbffo> 
lack. Soiled thna unexpeotodly, of oonrae it 
will leap and bonnd and atmggle to get fn%. 
When it haa done ite best, I let it go, wftb the 
kinks all token ont of ite intestines. If the 
sheep affected is rather tame and used to be- 
ing handled, I turn it out of the yard by it- 
aelf, and fHghten it aa mnoh aa I am able, 
making it exert itself to the utmost. And, 
thna far, aheep thna treated have gone back 
to the fioek oared of atretohea. 

A pp$t maiinn exaaftination diselesea the sit- 
natlen of the intestines, and at suoh ttaaes 
one thinks "hew easy to cure if one oaold 
have taken hold of the intestines and jnat 
pnlled the kinks straight ! " But we enn't do 
that, yet we oan nearest approximate it by 
adopting the remedy above desoribed. 

My sheep are fbd straw, night and morn- 
ing, and one pint of good oate eaoh, at noon. 
My sheep don't die with stretohea, grub In the 
head or want of grub in the belly. 

0. W. CAn. 

AMHSBSVi Wil. 



Dare ofCewa after Oalvlng ■smevteg the ria> 



Sn. Farkxr:-— In the oareof calving cowa, 
in oaae the plaoente adherea, I have been uni- 
formly auooassftil in reuMving it» without ia- 
jury to the eow, by gentle and aontinaed 
uraotion. My advise has just lien sneossi 
fully followad, in a ease of several days staad- 
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&e., had obIj proloiif«d tli« oow'ff tufforinsf . 
F6r the oonsMiMQt IomI iniflaiiiUim, I 
ft4viMd eool w*Ur i^iwiiima. 

If the ftdheaion w»a mui/^ of th« stoiiiMh 
•r i^tosUaas, I ooald.0M more eoarieUaoy iu 
giTi«f the Tsrieiifl kinds of mneilage &e. to 
looeen it W. P. U«»n 



The Inprereneiat ef oar Ferrn Modu 

We mehe room for another oxtrftot from 
Mr. CorneU's remarks on a sabjeet of yast 
importanee to the Agriculture of the State. 
Hit ftgnves and Bu^eslionB are worthy of 
aareful etndy : 

The improTemeat of farm etook in a eohjoct 
deBerring more of our att^ntion than it is re- 
eeiring. It is true that bj eomparingthe 
wreaeni with the paet» we ean show a marked 
improTcment, and trace much of our present 
prosperity to that cause, but we cannot claim 
ovr ImproToment to be the result of any sys- 
tem, and I think it is fisir to assume that onr 
ratio of improvement is far below what might 
be expected from the facilities we have at 
oommand. I shall not complain that our 

; farmers do not purchase thoroughbred ani- 
mals of improved breeds, at high prices, for 

I stocking tlleir farms. I think they are wise 
Im not doing so. I know ihoy oaanot afford 
it I also know that they cannot afford to 
neglect the improyement of their farm stock. 
How, then, can they beat do it? I answer, 
by a systematic use of isaroftiHy seleoted thor- 
oughbred males, from the improved breeds 
host adapted to the localities and purposes for 
which the animals are kept. The practice, too 
common among those of our farmors who at- 
tompt to improTOi ia to seek one cross with a 
thoroughbred male, and then resort to the use 
of the half-bred offspring. This is backslid- 
iug. The get of the half-bred male will, as a 
ralOy possess less merit than he doe%)iimsoli; 
and hence time is passing with a diminished 
ratio of improTcment. 

Lat ovr farmers adopt as a rule the praetice 
of naliig thoroQghbrod male animals, and dia- 
oard allothers. In breeding stock for the dai- 
rr and shamfoles, and the following would be 
Iko result in ton years, allowing the females 
to some in at two years of age : The produce 
of 1866 would be half blood; those of 1867 
would possess three-fourths of the improred 
Ueod; thoeo of 1860 woold be sevoa-eigkths, 
and at the expiration of ten years the alloy 
or common blood would be reduced to one- 
thirty-second of that represented in the ani- 
mal, and for all practical pniposea the produce 
of the fifth and sixth generations, and bejrond, 
would rank in value with the improved breed. 
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Mn. BniToa:— I wish to inqoiro, throqih 
the VAMaoMj if a bone spavin can be onred« 
If so^ what is Uio preoessi name of medicinoi 

&0.? 

The Fammbb has beeome a great favorite in 
ovr family. We should dislike to do withoat 
it very much . It is a wonder tliat every farm- 
er in the land does not subscribe for It. 

Jos. M. HOTT. 
Maiculom, WIb. 

Answkb. — The spavin is sometimes cured. 
In a former volume we published a lengthy 
article on the subject, with illustrations. For 
the convenience of those who are without the 
volume in which it occurs, we quote the hu- 
mane and sensible views of Dr. Bdward May- 
hew, M. R. C. V. S.: 

<< The regular treatment is to give dinrotScs, 
bleed, blister, rowel, seton, periostomy, neu- 
rotomy, fire and ponch. f * * All theae 
tortures have for centuries been inflicted; 
they have been praoticed upon thousands of 
animals, only for men. at this day to doubt 
whether the cruelty has been attended with 
the slightest service. Flesh, as capable of 
fbeling as our own, has been cut, irritated, 
hupii and punched, for hundreds of years. 
* * Header, if you have a horse which Is 
lame from a spavin, and your calculations tell 
you it will not pay to nurse the cripple, have 
it slaughtered. Do not consent to have it tov- 
tured for a chance; do not sell it to the oer- 
tainty of a terrible old age^ and of immediate 
torment. 

"The cure for spavin is good food, and rest 
— perfect rest, such rest as a healthy hotao 
submits to in the stable. This, enjoined for 
months, with the occasional application of a 
mild blister, with the best food^ to enable na- 
ture to rectify man's abuse, will do more good, 
coot no more money, and oeoapy no more timo'^ 
than the devilries usually adopted without 
success. * * While inflamsMtion exists^ 
apply ponlMeet, and well rub the part with a 
mixtnre of belbdonna and opiom; one onnee 
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or rub the enlargement with equal parts of 
ohloroform and oamphorated oil. The pain 
haying Bubaided, and the heat being banished, 
apply, with friction, 8om« of the following 
ointment; it may reduce the disease by pro- 
voking absorpUon ; at all OTonia, it will oheok 
all farther growth by rendering farther do- 
posit impossible: one ounoe iodido of load, 
eight oonoes simple ointment. Mix and ap- 
ply." 


Cve.ftr atretdies In Sheep. 

I giye them lard or salt pork. I think if 
wool growers would giye their eheep fat poric, 
a slice or two, say once a month, it will pn^ye 
a preyentiye smd a cure for that treablesome 
disease. Judsoh Paob. 

BiiraoE, Wii. 

Rbmabks.— It is not impossible that so db- 
gusUng a- dose as a slice of fat pork would so 
tarn the stomach and affect the bowels of the 
delicate sheep as to insure a cathartic effiBot, 
and so afford relief firom a disease originally 
indnced by constipation. And, inaomoch oi 
medicine is medicine, perhaps the sheep woold 
not complain more bitterly of a dose of lard 
than of a dose of castor oiL But the idea of 
giying hog fat once a month to an animal like 
the sheep, or indeed to any decent animal, 
with a yiew to frevmU a disease the preventioB 
of whidi sim{>ly requires proper attention Co 
regular diet, is altogether abhorrent to our 
ideas of hnmanity and common sense. Oe» 
caslonal salting and the daily feeding of a 
small quantity of roots, with access to watei^ 
while the sheep is upon dry diet, will prove 
the best preyentiye of which we haye any 
knowledge.— Editob. 


ne String-Halt. 

EoiTOA Fa&mbb:— Can you, or any of your 

correspondents, give information how to oare 

String-halt in young horses, eyen slightly 

affected, and the complaint of short standing? 

If yoQ can, you will confer a fayor upon 

A, H. PscK. 
WmniLD, Wi8. 

Axswsb:— It is pretty generally conceded 
that stringhalt, being a neryons affection, 
and in fact a disease of the posterior extrem- 
ity of the spinal column, is just about incur- 
able. We know of no remedy. If any one 
else does, let him speak. ««-Bditob. 


The Spanish Herlno. 

Mb. Editor :~Please state your reasons in 
some number of the Fabkxb whjf you consid- 
er the Spanish Merino superior to the French. 
I think the Wool GrQwers' Co^yention, held 
at Cleyeland some three or four years ago, 
gaye a decided preference to the latter,, claim- 
ing that they are much more hardy, which I 
think is the main point. Let's haye your ex- 
perience. 0. P. Undbbwooii. 

Atoca, Wii. 

OuB Answbb is summed up in a few words: 
We think they endure a seyere climate better, 
and with such care— or rather, neglect — as 
our farmers are too apt to giye them, are less 
liable to disease.— Editob. 


THE BEE-KEEPER. 


fraBSf^YlBg Bees. 

The best time for this operation is booik «ft- 
er the bees find good pasture, usually about 
the 20th of May. Choose the middle of a 
mild siinny day, when many of the workers 
are abroad, ana general actiyity preyails, as 
they will then submit more readily thati when 
the whole steok is at home. Proyide yonvself 
with some rolls of well dried cotton rags, and 
with a detenniBed, perseyering, cool self-poe- 
session, — also with tfnold az, saw, long knife, 
tyro or three good . broom brush, one er two 
small boxes or tin pans, as receptacles for the 
yarious grades of comb as it shall be remoyed 
from t^e old hiye, and a table for working on. 
Set Are to a roll, and gently blow the smoke 
into the rear or front of the hiye, at the bot- 
tom, until a general "buss" shows that they 


<jVwm vob Sodbvt IK GAi>yis.->MB. Bjntob: 
As I was looking oyer the Eabm^u, I saw the 
^nestioB asked, what will cure the scnryy in 
in ealTOS, or warta? Bub the parU affeoted 
with flaxseed oil two or three times a week, 
and giye a little saltpetre. Judsob Paob. 
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•TC taUj aroiwdd and tentibU of the formid* 
abla intrusion. A fow moments more of 
tmndging will obenge «he Bonnd to a dull 
<^am/' iriien they iriilbeit^n to " trsTel," or 
leaTO the Mto. 

This eonqaerlBg prooeas nsoally ooonplee 
twenty minDtee-— more or less, aocording to 
the etrength of the etoch and the amoant of 
stores on hand. Sometimes half an hoar of 
smoking will not eonqner them, and if you 
find them at this time in a state of great un- 
easiness, and rery rieionSj you may conolude 
they haye no queen, or, at least^ none able to 
lead oiT in the OTaoaation, and yon may pro- 
ceed at once to the next operation of tearing 
down the old domioil. 

Haying preyiously supplied yourself with 
some small box or hiye of very nearly the 
same width and breadth of the old hiye, to 
serye as a temporary reoeptaele for the bees, 
take the hiye from its place on the stand, and 
inyert it upon some blocks of wood upon the 
ground, so as to be firm; place the temporary 
box oyer it, and blow the smoke a few minutes 
into some hole at or near the top of the hiye^ 
bottom up. A few minutes will usually suf- 
fice to driye most of the stock from the combs 
to the empty hiye aboye^ whioh can then be 
set entirely oft upon the^ old stand. 

Toen, with the saw, loosen the combs all 
around the sides, and with the ax start off one 
side of the hiye, or, if a " gum,'' halve it so 
as to diylde the combs with the least break* 
age. 

Commence remoying the combs with the 
long knife, and carefully brush off all stray 
bees into some old box, handy for the purpoee. 
Sort out that whioh contains brood in the dif- 
ferent stages of growth, from the egg to the 
full grown larya, and lay it carefttlly by, un- 
til the hiye is emptied. Now this brood comb 
is of the greatest worth, and, eopeeially at 
4iis time of the year, may, if saycd to the 
stock, double their y<klue. And here comes in 
one of the great ad vantages of the frame 
hiyes, by which all the yaluable comb is read- 
ily sayed. In any oTent, oontriye some way 



natural position as possible, and at the top of 
the hiye. 

But the supposition is that the transfer is 
being made to the " movable comb hiye.'' *The 
brood comb can be fitted to the ftrames by a 
little cutting and trimming. Eyen small 
pieces can be put into the corners or fastened 
to the upper part of the ftrame, always fitting 
the best edges to the top bar, and filling that 
part first. 

To fasten in the comb we have tried seyeral 
ways, such as cementing, and tieing in vari- 
ous ways, but the best found is to provide a 
quantity of thin, straight splints ftrom lath, 
SB long as the depth of frames; tie them in 
pairs at one end, so that the sticks may pass 
loosely each side of the frame ; and dispose 
'several pairs upon the table so that they may 
easily be brought up as needed. Place the 
frame top down upon the "stays," and fill 
with oomb as before directed. Bring up the 
splints upon each side and tie at the other 
ends, as before, using enough of the stays to 
make all just barely secure from falling un- 
der its own weight and that of a few hundred 
bees that will soon take possession of it and 
make it fast at every point necessary for their 
uses and purposes, and if possible will remove 
every thread used in tieing the splints. The 
best tieing used is good stout glased thread. 
We nearly ruined some good stocks once by 
using candle wick and tape, instead of the 
splints and thread. Small pieces of comb 
can be tied to the upper part of the frame by 
simply passing a thread flround them, with a 
bit of shaving under the thread to prevent 
cutting in. These threads and splints can all 
be removed in about a week, more or less ao; 
cording to the strength of the stock. 

After arranging the frames or combs in the 
hive^ put it upright upon some clean beards, 
or a newspaper upon the ground. Then take 
the stock in the temporary hive and shake 
them out before the new hive, when they wiU 
speedily take poesession and can be removed 
to the old spot, by a eareftil hand, in a few 
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If it bt desinble to m« Uu qoMiii then, 
whtn shaking them from the temporavy hive, 
hftTe a newspaper or white oloth before the 
hiTe; and gently shake out a few at a time, 
and, as thej trarel in, hare about two pair ef 
good sharp eyes watohing for her majesty ; 
easily known by her Urge sise, bright brown 
color, long, pointed abdomen, and short wings. 
See that she enters the hiTe; yet there is lit- 
tle to fear in this quarter, if she is sound. 

If young brood or eggs are [found in the 
worker oomb, they are surely provided with 
a queen or the means of producing one. But 
if this is not the case, then, without any de- 
lay, take from some good strong stook a frame 
or oard of worker oomb well furnished with 
f^resh eggs, and gire them thereby the means 
of raising a queen. In transferring, all good 
worker oomb should be sayed, and drone comb 
rejected. For a few days after the transfer 
the entrance should be reduced to a small 
passage, that the stook may easily defend 
against robbers. 

The principles ef breeding cannot be dwelt 
upon here, but should be well understood, to 
enable the bee keeper to use the many ways 
of renoTating, transferring and multiplying 
his stocks. In the use of the moYable oomb 
hiTO, if rightly constructed, twenty to thirty 
minutes are sufficient to transfer and thor' 
onghly examine any stock ; and for economy's 
take will soon be adopted by all enterprising 
bee keepers. J. C. Plumb. 



Beehives^ 

We should like to hear from any person or 
persons in the west who haTO had K. P. Kid- 
der's patent hlTO in use one or more seasons, 
Are they a good hiye, and do they fill the rec- 
ommend of the inventor? Hat any one tried 
winioriBg bees out of doors in his donble 
hive ? HaTO any of the readers of the Wis- 
oomnr Fauob tried bis oomb-separators and 
fonid whether they oompel the boes to build 
isombe perfeetly straight, and all brood oomb ? 

We hate noTer soon the Mto in use, and 
haTing heard considerable said conoetning it^ 



would like to hoar the opinioaa ef tJiooo 
haTing praetioal experienee. Wo haTO tealod 
his 3ee*Tetl or Protector, made of linen, and 
find it inmeasnrably superior to the oM-CmI^- 
ioned bee-hat, being light, cool, comfortablo 
to wear, and a TOiy sliglit obstrootion to the 
sights and all united to perfect protootion 
against the sting of the bee. It is a good 
thing. L. L. F. 

BOLUHQ PBAIAIt, Wte. 



THE POULTEEER. 



Preserrlig Eggs. 

Since the "hen-persuader' has failed in ila 
ebjeot, and fowls cannot be prcTsiled upon to 
Ifty eggs all the year round, it is adTisable 
for those who are fond of eggs to presorTO 
them in seasons when they are plenty. How- 
eTer close and compact the shell of an egg 
may appear to be, it is noTertheless full of 
minute holes and pores iuTisible to the naked 
eye. The effect of these holes is apparent in 
the decrease of the moisture of the egg, and 
the subsequent change in ihe contents occa- 
sioned by contaot with the air. " As full aa 
an egg is of meat" is an old saying, but in 
all stale eggs there is a Tacancy proportioned 
to the loes they hate sustained by oTapora- 
tion. 

If the end of a frvsh e^g be applied to tho 
tongue it feels cold, but in an addled egg it 
feels warm, because the albumen of the egg 
being in contaot with the shell absorbs heat 
from the tongue more rapidly than the air- 
bubble in the fresh egg. If the pores of tho 
eggshell be kept closed, the contents must bo 
kept intact, as no ehango can econr, and the 
object is to close this atmospheric conneotion 
in the cheapest and simplest manner. 

Any kind of Tarnish will answer the pur- 
pose in one sense, but will defeat it in anolJb- 
er; as eggs, being partioularlT affected by 
strong scents, would lose their delicate fiaTor 
by the odor of the ooating. A better plan 
would be to employ beef smet or mutton tal- 
low, proTided the egg can be kept in a cool 
place. The egg should be dipped in the fat 
and afterwards wiped off, as any oxooes of 
grease OTcr that required to fill the pores 
would become' rancid. After this the egg 
should be set porpecdionlarly, with the small 
end uppermost, and plaocdinabox filled wii^ 
bran and tightly coTcred up. If the egg is 
placed on its side, the yolk will adhere to tho 
shell. Charcoal finely puWorised is a good 
substitute for bran, as it is a deodoriser and 
will absorb any disagreeable effect that might 
be receiTod from the grease. 

Some dealers are said to praetioe dipping 
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Ui«ir •sgfl in dilated snlphiiTio aoid. This ii 
afeMibU plan, ohemieallv, m the aotion of 
the Mid on the chalky ahell wonld deposit sul- 
phate of lime in the poxes and thos elose the 
eonneetion. Strong Tinegar would doubtless 
answer as well as Yitriol. Eggs acquire an 
nnpleasant odor by coming in contact with 
strong smelling substances, such as mahogany 
sawdust, lime water and musty straw; and 
the greatest care should be observed in hay- 
ing all the materials used each excellent after 
its kind. 

It is a common practice to preserre eggs in 
lime, but they are at best doubtful when so 
kept, and cannot be praised. An egg is Yery 
much like a razor-— either excellent or else 
good for nothing; and those who preserre 
eggs for market would do well to give the 
aboYC mentioned recipes a trial. — SeienHJle 
Americim. 

'The " H ortTcu l rDRisTr 



A. G. HANFOBD GOBBESPONDING EDITOB. 



€mUlTation of Strawberries. 

Ed. Fabjceb:— You wish to have my opin 
ion as to the proper time of making a straw- 
berry bed, and setting out the plants. I won- 
der that there should exist any difference of 
opinion in regard to that subject. There can 
be no doubt that the best time is between the 
1st of September and the 10th of October, just 
as the dcTelopment of the young plants will 
allow. I derive my opinion from observation 
of the natural peculiarities and tendencies of 
the plant, which, as a general thing, does not 
propagate by the seed, but by runners, and 
the next generation of which is bound to de- 
velop and grow to maturity in the latter part 
of the summer season. 

It is well known that strawberry plants 
will not bear transplanting when the stock 
has become solid and wood-shaped ; further, 
that the young plant is best fit and has the 
most decided tendency to take root while the 
mother plant continues to send out runners, 
which it does not in the spring. Experience 
also tells us that the strawberry stock is jwy 
delicate and sensitive and takes offence at 
any disturbance while being in the process of 
blossoming and fruiting; and that each young 
plant which grew from a runner in the sum- 
mer has its blossom-bud in the spring next 



following. Consequently it becomes a cripple 
by being transplanted in the spring, save 
with all the ground left on its reots. 

Everybody is aware that strawberries never 
grow to ftiU perfection, if not kept enUrely 
free fh>m weeds, es]>ecially from the white 
clover, its greatest enemy. Now the only 
season in which a thoroughly clean bed may 
be prepared, and weeds kept off, is the latter 
part of the summer. Taking it for granted 
that plants set in the spring will hardly bear 
any, except a few crippled berries, and that 
those set out in the fall are sure to yield a tol- 
erable crop, there is no loss of time by fall- 
plan ting I am inclined to believe that a good 
variety may degenerate in consequence of 
spring planting. 

The following described method of setting 
the plants will secure general success, even 
in very dry seasons : Make a hole which will 
give ample room to the roots of the young 
plant, and fill it With water. When the ground 
is saturated with water set the roots in the 
mud ; hold the leaves up with the fingers of 
your left hand, and fill up with dry, pulver- 
ized, light ground, until the heart of the plant 
is fiirly covered. 

Stable manure should never be used for 
winter covering, as it will often suffocate the 
young plants, and stock the bed with weeds 
and white clover. The best covering is a thin 
layer of dry leaves or sawdust. The latter 
need not be removed in the spring, and will 
very soon become an excellent fertilizer. 

EiciL Roths. 

WATIBtOWV, Wis. 



Cbanbbbbies. — Have any of your readers 
tried raising cranberries in the dry soil of the 
garden? The Eastern nurserymen recom- 
mend them for garden cultivation. Do you, 
Mr. Editor, know of their being successftilly 
cultivated in gardens 7 F. 

[We have not seen them in any garden in 
this State, though we are informed that they 
are in some cases successfully cultivated on 
dry land. — Ed.] 
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IteMft fron •! r Flower fiftrAea. 

DIELTTRA SPSCtABllIS 

Should be grown in the shade; in such 
•pots and umder the drip of trees, it grows 
and blooms far better than if exposed to the 
sun's rays unprotected. The habit is also 
more graceful and the color richer. This, pe- 
culiarity is irory desirable, as bat few plants 
do well in such situations. 

PAXSIES 

Should receiTe a good deal of attention now, 
and the finer sorts carefully propagated. The 
seedlings of the n«w French style do well and 
are really beautiful. Vfe hare raised, this 
season, quite unexpectedly, seyeral seedlings 
with carnation striped flowers. Has any one 
ever heard of such? The parent plants were 
of the aboTe mentioned Frenoh yariety, and 
had no trace of stripes. A dampish location 
is best for the pansy; the soil a good rich 
loam. Water should not, however, sUud about 
the plants at any time. 

PORSYTHIA ViaiDISSIMA. 

When young, this shrub is too poor a bloom- 
er to be handsome, but when full grown it is 
very desirable, its branches being covered 
with goMen-yellow flowers, early in spring, 
that remain iu bloom tor several weekd. A 
large plant is now before us that was the ad- 
miration of visitors for the last month. Give 
it room to spread, and it will repay you. 



Large plants of pruni/oUa are now white as 
snow with tkeir beautiful little double, daisy- 
like flowers. It is one of the best and hardi- 
est of the family. Grow it bushy, which is 
easily done by trimming back the branches 
after they have ceased blooming. Rtveni will 
bloom in a week, and so will its beautiful 
double variety. No g'irden should be without 
these. Their culture is as easy ad that of a 
currant bush. 

LILACS 

Are in full bloom, and if common are none 
the less beautiful, and it requires no skill to 
have them in perfection. A bush of Persian 
some twelve teei in diameter every way, and 
n«»w visi' le from our library window, is really 
iQMgnitioeut, covered hs it in with a mass of 
bloom. The white is usually a shy bloomer, 
uatii ihe plants are large. 

PKOVIBS. 

In the East, a goo J collection of peonies is 
eaRily obtained, but here, especially about 
Cleveland, they cannot be had. For several 
years we have tried in vain to obtain any- 
thing like an sssoriment, and yet no family 
of hardy plants is more worthy a place in the 
garden. They grow and bloom well in almost 



aay situation, and with little or no eare. To 
ihe five or six sorts now in possession, it wooM 
be desirable to add another dosen or so ; tben 
sometiiing might be written aboat them. The 
shrubby Yarieties should be well manured •▼- 
ery year or two, and a good portion of ike 
same seems, at least in our poor soil, a decid- 
ed benefit to all. 

WILD FLOWERS 

Don't reoeive the attention they deserre. 
Some of them are well adapted to garden eul- 
ture; among them the MeoaticaB, with their 
delicate blue flowers, as early in bloom as ihe 
croeus, and individually much handsomer, 
should be grown in shade. This is also ihe 
oase with Timrella, having spikes of small 
white flowers with orange-red anthers. A 
fine plant of it has grown in o«ir garden, at 
the very root of a cherry tree, for two years, 
and is now in bloom, which makes up well in 
bouquets. The American Cowslip, DodectUke- 
on meatkOf will grow either in shade or san, 
but succeeds best in damp, somewhat shaded 
spots, should be oftener seen in collections. 
The Lady's Slippers, Oypripeditim, needs a pe- 
culiar soil, and are usually found in damp 
woods, on decaying wood. Pot culture wiU 
be most successful with them, and they richly 
repay the trouble. 

DAHLIAS, 

If not yet planted out, should be immedi- 
ately. Ours are already in the ground. Give 
them plenty of sun, moderately rioh soil, and 
water occasionally in dry weather. The same 
may be said of the fine varieties of the 

GLADIOLUS. 

By planting the bulbs at different times, 
say a week apart, if you have an abundance 
of them, a succession of bloom will be secured. 
When the spikes show, tie to light stakes, for 
otherwise they will bend down and be un- 
sightly. — K. in Ohio Farmer. 



Tenier Apple Trees. 



Me. Editor;— Will those having orchards 
and nurseries report what varieties show the 
effect of' the past winter's cold and changes? 
The following varieties (one year set) with 
me show a slight coloring of the bark on the 
soath side of the tree, and will probably be 
more or less scarred: Sweet Bough, White' 
Winter Pearmain, Fameuse, Dominie, North- 
ern Spy, Tompkins County King, Maiden 
Blush, Carolina Red June and High Top Sweet. 
My location is sheltered by groves, and the 
lowest point I observed the thermometer was 
8(y** below zero. L. L. F. 
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Ckio« knln onltteA tnm Mr. PluA*8 UtL 

[The following commnnioatioa would hMiwt 
ftppesred in the winter, had ^t not been by 
0ome accident mislaid.] 

Mr. EDiTon: — ^I see among the man j names 
in jour list of apple trees that some of the 
best for this oountrf are left out, such as the 
Boxbury Russet, Hurlburt, Cranberry, Pip- 
pin, Baldwin and Bellemont, all of which I 
hare grown for years, and we think them su- 
perior winter apples. 

I thought I would tell you how I stopped 

the Bapsuokers pecking my trees. I took 

from the milking yard a wheelbarrow load of 

fk^sh cow manure and plastered it on the trees, 

ubder the limbs, just where they peck. They 

in ally left. Also I have sa^ed a considerable 

many trees from dying when the bark was 

frosen clone to the ground, by plastering 

around the tree pure privy manure. 

Joseph Diblet. 
Oae Caiu, wit. 



potted Tines; but I am sure that I giye good 
adTice when I recommend their purchase only 
in oases where no ^nt-door grown Tines can be 
obtained.— T. B. lIuiaR, in O^unirjf OenL 



flrape Tines li Pets. 

I adTise all purchasers of grape vines to 
buy those grown in the open air, if the Tarie- 
ty desired can be thus obtained. Every hor- 
ticulturist will admit that the open air Tines 
are much the best. 

Three years ago I received a lot of Delaware 
vines grown in pots, with long, slender roots, 
not much larger than horse hairs, and canes 
about the size of knitting needles. I set them 
out in the best of soil ; about one-half died, 
and the balance were inferior in size, roots, 
and vi^or to some grown by mo in one season 
in (he open air from cuttings. Cuttings of 
the DeUwire are very hard to strike root in 
the open ground. Layering the Tines is a 
more siiooessfiil method of propagation. 

At the same time that I received the Bela- 
wftrfs, 1 also purchased some Hartford Prolif- 
io vines, ivhioh had been propagated in a 
forcing hot house, and though four years old, 
they are no larger nor better than good strong 
one year old vines, grown from cuttings in 
the open air. Perhaps my Tines were retard- 
ed in growth more than is usual with such 



CUve yowr Mrawberrles Pieity of Been.! 

ETory oultiTator most be aware that straw- 
berries push roots more than a foot into the 
ground, provided it is deep and rendered per- 
meable by manures suitable to the nature of 
the soil. They extend obliquely more than a 
foot and a half in all directions round the 
plant. If they are planted so closely that the 
roots entangle each other in struggling to ob- 
tain their nourishment, it may be Easily con- 
ceived that the produce must in consequence 
be diminished, not only in the first, but also 
in the second, and more esffecially in the third 
year after planting. By some, this is ascribed 
to the plants being exhausted ; but this is an 
error arising from mistaking the effect for the 
cause. It would be more reasonable to say 
that the elements of nutrition in the soil be- 
come insufficient for the demand. These' ob- 
servations show the necessity of planting 
widely apart, so as to prevent the roots of 
strawberries and other plants from coming In 
contact with each other, if we wish to obtain 
fine produce. 

Those who plant exclusively with a view to 
crop, and to obtain the fruit in full perfection, 
cut off the runners in spring and summer as 
they are produced. The fewer runners a Ta- 
riety of str/kwberry throws out, the easier a 
plantation is kept in order. A Tariety natu- 
rally disposed to make few runners is prefer- 
red to those that produce many, if in other 
respects it possesses equal merit — a property 
which is becoming more and more appreciated 
by connoisseurs. — M, de Jonghe in London 
Gardner's Chronicle. 



DwARf Apple Orohabds.— Apple trees graft- 
ed near the ground to Tarioties which are 
good bearers, and brought into bearing early, 
will remain dwarf trees. 

We know a tree of this description, thirty 
years old, from CTery part of which the fruit 
can be picked by a man while standing on a * ^ 
chair. Such trees are suitable for gardens, 
as they cast but little shade, are easily gath- 
ered, and are ornamental. When dwarf trees 
are set in orchards they should be set near 
together. — Ex, 



A BsyEDT roB Meloe Bugs. — A gentleman 
who has had much experience in raising mel- 
ons informs that the best thing to keep bugs 
from the Tines is: 

Sulphur, one tablest)Oonftal ; yellow snufl^ 
one tablespoon ful; Cayenne pepper, one ta- 
blespoonful ; ground mustard, one tablespoon- 
fnl. Mix the whole with half a pint of flour, 
and apply to the plants when they are moiet. 
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Corn Plows aii Caltlvatora. 

Some time since we had inquiries as to the 
best implement for cultivating corn ; and as 
now is the time when such implements are 
particularly required, we have taken pains to 
secure an engraving of a patent which seems 
to ms to combine more desirable qualities than 
any other with which we are acquainted. It 
is denominated "The Buckeye Cultivator," 
and is manufactured by Thomap, Mast & Co., 
Springfield, 0. The fallowing are claimed as 
some of the leading features of this imple- 
ment: 

(t Crooked rows of corn are plowed as easily 
and thoroughly as straight rows, as it is so 
arranged that the operator can at will move 
simultaneously all four of the shovels, with- 
out lifting or tipping them, eleven inches ei- 
ther way from the centre, making a side wise 
movement of twenty-two inches, thus enabling 



him to avoid tearing up hills which are out of 
line, as shown in the cut 

*'The shovels can be instantly raised out 
of the ground for the purpose of turning 
round at the ends, or freeing from stalks or 
other trash. This is done by pressing down 
the lever A A down into the hook 0, in which 
position it is also left while traveling on the 
road or from field to field. 

" The operator can either ride or walk with- 
out any alteration of the machine. While 
riding, the lever A A is used, and while walk- 
ing the lever BB is used. This feature is not 
possessed by any other cultivator. 

" The shovels are readily adjusted to a great* 
er or less depth in the ground by means ot 
adjusting bolts at the tops of the hangers, 
marked £E. 

" A greater or less width between the shov- 
els or * shields ' is readily obtained by moving 
the upper ends of the adjustable bars KEEK 
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oatwardfl or inwards at the places marked J J 
tliafl regulating the distance of the shovels 
from the com at pleasure. 

''The adjustable 'shields* G G protect 
young com from being coTered or buried| 
while they may be taken off after the com 
is larger. 

" Mo other implement is needed to cultiTate 
com, as the shields effectually protect the 
corn when small and tenderi and the height 
of the axle fh>m the ground preyents break- 
ing the stalks when large enough to plow the 
last time. In this respect most other cultiya- 
tors are deficient. 

"The o]>erator is elerated abore the dust, 
while in dewy mornings he aroids the wet 
oorn blades. This is an adrantage not to be 
forgotten. 

"It is also adapted to plowing in wheat on 
fall plowing, or stirring fall plowing for corn, 
for which purpose the fifth or extra shovel is 
attached, in front of the other four, to the 
beams F F, by means of the bolts P P and 
rods Q Q. In this capacity it loses none of 
its adTantages as described for plowing com, 
every movement remaining under the control 
of the operator. Should the team ' shy,' or 
'weave,' the plows are kept on their oourse 
by moving the lever A A, thus avoiding un- 
cultivated spots, which is another advantage 
not possessed by other cultivators. 

"Its cheapness of repair is an advantage 
not to be overlooked. Any part of the ftrame 
can be made by any farmer, while all but two 
pieces of the iron work can be made by any 
blacksmith. These two pieces can be had of 
any agent or be made by any foundryman." 

The price of this corn-plow complete, with 
fifth shovel, &C., ^7.50; complete without 
fifth shovel, 46. 

We are personally acquainted with Mr. 
Mast, the manufacturer of this cultivator, and 
feel entirely safe in recommending his work. 
8. L Sheldon & Bro., Madison, are the agents 
for this State, who will answer any inquiries 
that may be made as to the operation of this 
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OEM ERJX REGfJIiATIOMS. 



BaperrisioB or the BxhIMtleB. 

The general superTision of the Grounds 
and entire Exhibition is vested in the Presi- 
dent of the Society, 

Exhibitors or other persons desirous of 
special privileges not granted in the publish- 
ed regulations of the Society, must apply to 
him at the ExecutiTe Office, and all assistants 
in the various departments, and all laborers 
on the grounds must be emplojed with his 
consent, and report to him the nature and du- 
ration of their services — the statement being 
certified to by the superintendent in whose 
department the service may be performed. 

The orders of the President will be executed 
by 

TBX QBABD MABSHAL 

Whose regular duty it shall be to have 
charge of the Police and see that order is pre- 
served ; to receive Exhibitors on their arrival 
and direct them to their proper places on the 
Grounds ; to see that there be no lack of for- 
age and water for stock , to see that none of 
the rules of the Society are violated with iih- 
punity, and that the Daily Programme is 
faithfully and promptly fulfilled by all par- 
ties concerned. 

THX SUPBBIHTBNDBBTS 

Are expected to have particular charge of 
all matters in their respective departments, 
to receive and attend to the proper arrange- . 
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to Attend the Jndges ii# their examinations, 
famish them with prize badges, and to see 
that the Programme, so far as it involves their 
several departments, is literally and prompt- 
ly carried oat With the approval of the 
President, they may appoint any assistants 
that may be necessary to the efficiency of 
their departments. 

They should be on the groand as early as 
8 o'clock a. m. of Monday, and every morn- 
ing thereafter at the same hour. 

The Superintendents of the Cattle, Horse, 
Sheep, and Swine departments, will each have 
an Office in a conspicaous place in their sev- 
eral wards, where either they or their assist- 
ants will at all times be found. 



Bales of Entry. 



XXHIBITOR» 



Are requested to forward their entries, if 
practicable — particularly such as are to be 
accompanied by "statements" or pedigrees 
— befere the date of the Pair. 

All letters of entry, enclosing the reqaislte 
fee of one dollar and directed to the Secretary 
at Madison, will be by him d^ly filed and ac- 
knowledged. 

The special attention of Exhibitors is in- 
vited to the following rules and regulations, 
to which it is the purpose of the Society to 
strictly adhere : 

J. All entries for competition, except for 
the Plowing Match, Equestrian Display, and 
Trotting Match, must be made hefort Tuesday 
atening^ cm at that time the Offike of Entry will 
panHvely he closed, 

2. All entries tnust embrace the name of 
the owner and his post-office address in fall, 
the name of the article or animal entered, the 
age and sex if an animal, and the class in 
which the entry is made, thus : 

THQICAS BBOWV, UNIOXTOWN, POLK 00., WU. 

Animal or Artido Entered. CImb. 

1 StailloD, **Biiorphaln8," 5 jMrs old, Thoronghbrrd. 

1 Sorrel Mare, «* flora," 4 jean old Boadntere 

1 Tile Machine ^ Operative Machinery 

26 9m June Batter Producta of Dairy Ac. 

S Pota Phlox Maoalata Amnteur List Flowers 

1 Pa«r Mlttena (by daughter 9 y're old,) Domeetic Man. 

8. The entry fee must, in all cases, accom- 
pany the entry or entries made, except where 
the exhibitor is a Life Member, and in that 
case also if the entry be for a special premi- 
um. 

. 4. No article or animal may be entered in 
any other name than that of the owner, and 
any person Tiolating this rule will forfeit the 
premium which might otherwise be awarded. 

6. All entries of blooded aiiimals must be 
accompanied with satisfaotory OTidenoe of 
purity of blood. 

6. In the class of Fat Cattle the entry muflt 
in all cases be accompanied by a statement of 
the manner, length of time, and oost of feed* 
ing. 



7. No article or animal can be entered to 
compete for more than one premium, exeept 
as part of a collection in -the same class : IVo" 
vided, that horses entered for premiums in the 
general exhibition may also be entered for 
premiums in the Trials of Speed ; and promd* 
ed^ also, that this exception shall not be so 
construed as to allow the same animal to com- 
pete for more than one premium in the Trials 
of Speed. 

8. Prize animaU at the last exhibition will 
be allowed to compete for prixes; but. they 
must receive a higher award, or in a diiferent 
class, to entitle them to a premium. 

9. Where there is but one exhibitor, al- 
though he may show seyeral animals in a 
class or subdivision of a class, only one ft^ 
mium will be awarded ; that to be the highest^ 
or otherwise, as the merits of the animal may 
be adjudged. 

10. After having properly entered their ar- 
ticles, Exhibitors must themeelvee see to their 
delivery to the Superinttndent of the appropriate 
department so that they may be in their plaem 
and properly ticketed by Wedneeday morning at 
nine o^ clock. They are likewise required to 
attend to their articles or animals while on 
exhibition, and truthfully to answer suck 
questions as the Judges may deem essential 
to a correct estimate of their relative value. 

The Executive Committee will take every 
precaution in their power for .he preservation 
of articles and stock on exhibition, but will 
not be responsible for any loss or damage 
that may occur either daring their delivery 
upon the Grounds, their exhibition, or their 
removal ; nor will they in any case make pro- 
vision for their transportation to or from tlie 
oars, or be subjected to any expense therefor. 

11. No article or animal entered for exhibi- 
tion may be removed from the Grounds until 
5 o'clock p. m. of Friday, except by written 
permission of the President. 

Forage for Stock, and an abundance of good 
water will be furnished free of charge ; grain 
to those wishing it at first cost. 

For the convenience of Exhibitors who may 
wish to dispose of animals on exhibition. Pro- 
uo Sai.es will be allowed on Friday and Sai* 
urday, between the hours of 8} and 9} a. m. 
and an experienced auctioneer, with reasona- 
ble limitations as to charges for his servieesi 
will be on the grounds at these appointed 
times. It should be understood, however, thai 
no change of ownership will invalidate the 
authority of the Society over the said animals 
during the Fair. 



Bales er iMpeetloa. 

TRB JtJOaES 



Have been selected with much care from all 
portions of the Slate, and as the usoftilneM 
and success of the Exhibition depends mote 
upon their ability and faithfulness than upon 
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almost any other circumstance, it is hoped 
that the ladies and gentlemen who have been 
chosen, will be prompt to attend upon this call 
of the Society, though it be at considerable 
sacrifice of personal conyenience. They 
should be on the grounds by nine o'clock Wed- 
nesday morning, prepared to continue in the 
uninterrupted service of the Society during 
the hours of the Exhibition, until 12 o'clock, 
m., of Thursday, or until their duties shall 
have been performed. 

They should report themselTes, on arriyal, 
at the Secretary's Office, near the main en- 
trance, where tickets of admission will be 
furnished them, and as soon thereafter at the 
Office of the Execntive Council as possible, so 
that any vacancies may be filled before the 
delivery of their Class Books to the several 
Committees. 

They are requested to give attention to the 
general regulations and requirements in the 
Premium List, and especially to the follQ|Wing 
specific instructions: 

1. A majority of the Judges in any Clacrs 
shall constitute a quorum and be aulh<n'ised 
to award premiums ; and the first on the list 
shall be chairman. 

2. Any information that may be needed as 
to the locality of articles or animals on Exhi- 
bition will be furnished by the Superintend- 
ents of the departments to which the classes 
severally belong. 

8. The Judges will report not only the ani- 
mals and articles entitled to premiums, but 
also those not thus entitled, when possessed 
of a high order of merit and therefore worthy 
of special commendation. 

4. They are also instructed, in all cases of 
an attempted interference on the part of Ex- 
hibitors with their deliberations and decisions, 
to exclude the party so offending from compe- 
tition in that p<:^rticular class. 

5. iVmu'tinM will not b$ awarded when the or- 
tieleM are not worthy^ even though there he no 
ecmpeUtion, 

6. No article will be excluded on account 
of having taken a premium at previous Fairs 
except as provided in rule No. 8, ^ Of En- 
tries.*' 

7. No preminms awarded to barren females 
shown in the breeding elaeses 

%» The Class Books should be returned each 
evening to the Secretary for safe keeping, and 
It is especially enjoined that the Judges make 
their final reports of awards at the earliest 
possible moment after their completion*-12 
o'clock, m., of Thursday being'tne hour deter- 
mined by the Executive Committee when said 
returns must aetualiy all have been made. The 
more elaborate written reports, which the So* 
oiety expects the Chairman of each Committee 
of Judges to prepare for publication in the 
vol'ime of Transactions, may be deferred un- 
til after the awards have been declared, or 
even until the 1st of November. 



9. Articles a«d animals properly belonging 
to the several clusses, but not included in the 
list of premiums offered, should be examined 
by the Judges and, if worthy, favorably no- 
ticed in their report. Those which are net 
easily and naturally clftssified toill. intll caaes^ 
be re/erred to the Miscellaneons and Diaeretionary 
Committee^ who will ex-imine and report upon 
them as their merits shall seem to require. 

10. The premium cards and ribbons shall 
be placed upon the successful articles and 
animals as soon as the decision is made. 

A blue rib]7on or card ^111 represent the 1st 
premium ; a red ribbon or card, the 2d ; aud a 
tehits ribbon or card, the 3d premium. 



' Awards of Premiums. 

The Prizes awarded by the Committees will 
be announced by the Secretary on Friday, at 
the close of the Aniioal Address, and paid on 
demand, ot the Treasurers Office on the 
grounds, during the remainder of the day, 
and after that at his office in the city of Mad- 
ison. 

The Diplomas awarded will be prepared 
immediately end delivered in like manner. 

But all premiums and diplomas not claimed 
and called for within six months after the 
award shall be forfeited. 



Accommodations. 

Arrangements will be made with the rail- 
roads of the State for transportation at re- 
duced rates, as heretofore. 

Exhibitors in the different departments will 
find the buildings, teats, stalls, pens, &o., all 
well adapted to %heir several purposes. The 
Hall of Fine Arts will be made secure, so that 
the finest works of art may remain in perfect 
safety during the continuance of the Fair. 

A Ladies' Hall will be provided with female 
attendants and everything essential to com- 
fort 

The Editorial Hall will be furnished with 
papers and dispatches of the latest dAte, and 
with every facility for receiving and trans- 
mitting intelligence. 

KErBESHlOHTB. 

Invited guests and the Superintendents and 
Judges will dine with the Officers of the So- 
ciety, daily, at one o'clock. To prevent mis- 
take or confusion they are requested to apply 
for dinner tickets, each day, at the office of 
the President. % 

For the convenience of the public in gener- 
al, arrangements will be made with respecta- 
ble parties to furnish refreshments on the 
grounds at a moderate charge. 

Ardent spirits will not be allowed either 
upon or near the grounds. 




Terms or Bitry aiA Ainissloi. 

The regnlar entry fee is one dollar^ the pay- 
ment of which entitled, the person paying it 
te exhibit as many articles or animals as he 
may desire, (except for special |^remiums 
which require an extra fee,) to a ticket which 
will admit him at the Exhibitor's Gate during 
the Fair, and if the head of a family, to a 
single ticket for each member in actual at- 
tendance, prOYided the number of such mem- 
bers shall not exceed four. Exhibitors are 
further entitled to « Helper's Tickets," for 
such persons as are necessarily, required to 
take care of animals or machinery on exhi- 
bition. And the Superintendent of the Horse 
Department may give to any exhibitor in his 
Department **Exit Tickets," when^ needed, 
which shall entitle the holder to one exit and 
one admission of horses; carriage and driyer. 

Life Members will be required to pay none 
except the extra entry fees. 

Inyited Guests, Delegates from other Socie- 
ties, Editors and Reporters, not supplied with 
cards of admibsion, on application at the Of- 
fice of the Secretary, near the main entrance, 
will be furnished with tickets and such gen- 
eral directions as will facilitate the objects of 
their visit. 

or ADMISSION. 

Life Membership Tickets, admitting the 
lawful holder and his family to all 
the privileges of the Annual Exhibi- 
tions of the Society, and entitling 
him to the published Transactions, 
and to a ballot in the election of of- 
ficers |10 00 

Single Day Tickets, each admitting the 
lawful holder to the exhil>ition for 
the day on which it is issued 26 

Children's Tickets, admitting children 
under 15 years once 10 

Children under ten, if accompanied by 
parent or guardian, admitted Jree. 

Season Carriage Tickets, admitting a 
double priyate carriage and driver 
during Fair, passengers being sup- 
plied with tickets 2 00 

Season Carriage Tickets, admitting a 
single carriage during Fair, passen- 
gers being supplied with tickets 1 60 

Carriage Tickets, admitting double car- 
riage and driver once, passengers 
supplied with tickets 76 

Carriage Tickets, admitting single car- 
riage once, passengers supplied with 
tickets 60 

WS9* ^0 Ueket hearing ike name of the pereon 

to whom it vfot iatued ie transferrabley and any 

pereon detected in the attempt to tranter eueh a 

Oekei trill bepuniehedby law. 



Official List of Premiiinst 



DIVISION A. 

Domestle Anlaaals. 



I^epartment of Hones^ JTacks 
and inaleft. 



SUPERINTENDENT, BBRTINE PINKNEY. 

CLASS 1— Thobouoh Bbkd. 
Best Stallion, 4 years old and over $80 

2d do do 20 

Best Stallion, 8 years old and under 4 15 

2d do do l:t 

Best Stallion 2 years old and under 8 8 

2d do do 6 

Best Stallion 1 year old and under 2» 5 

2d do do ^ 8 

Best Sucking Stallion Colt 8 

2d do do 2 

Best Brood Mare 4 years old and over 20 

Sd do do 12 

Best Bi^od Mare 8 years old and under 4 12 

2d do do 8 

Best Filly 1 year old and under 2 5 

2d do do 4 

Best Suckling Mare Colt 8 

2d do do 2 

Judges. — Andrew Proudfit, Madison ; Piatt 
Eichelscheimer, Janesville ; David Jones, Bel- 
mont. 

CLASS 2>-R0ADSTERS. 

[To be shown in harness.] 
Best* Stallion 4 years old and over... $25 

2d do do 15 

Best Stallion 8 years old and under 4 10 

2d do do 7 

Best Brood Mare over 4 years old 15 

2d do do 10 

Best Brood Mare 8 years old and under 4, 12 

2d do do 8 

Judges, — Same as for Class 1. 

CLASS 8— Horses fob Genbbal Pubfobbs. 

Best Stallion 4 years old and over $20 

2d de do 16 

Best Stallion 8 years old and under 4 10 

2d do do 7 

Best Stallion 2 years old and under 8 ^ 

2d do do 4 

Best Stallion 1 year old and under 2 5 

2d do do 8 

Best Brood Mare over 4 years old 12 

2d do do 8 

Best Brood Mare 3 years old and under 4, 7 

2d do do 6 

Best Filly 1 year old and under 2 6 

2d do do 8 

Best Suckling Mare Colt 3 

2d do do S 

Judges. — J. H. Warren, Albany ; Myron W. 
Wood, Lancaster; S. 0. Raymond, Geneva. 



CLASS 4— J)KAn Horses. 

Best Bullion 4 yean old and oTer.. $16 

2d do do 10 

Best Stallion 8 years old and nnder 4 10 

2d do do 7 

Best Stallion 2 years old and under 8 7 

2d do do 5 

Best Stallion 1 year old and under 2...;.. 5 

2d do do 8 

Best Suckling Stallion Colt 8 

2d do do 2 

Best Brood Mare 4 years old and over 10 

2d do do 7 

Best Brood Mare 8 years old and under 4, 8 

2d do do 6 

Best Filly 1 year old and under 2 6 

2d do do 8 

Best Suckling Mare Colt 8 

2d do do I ' 

Judges. — Same as for Class 8. 

CLASS 6 — Jaoks and Moles. 

Best Jack $26 

2d do 10 

Best Jenny 10 

2d do 6 

Best pair working Mules 10 

2d do do 6 

Best Single Mule 6 

2d do 8 

JunoBS. — Same as for Class 8. 

CLASS 6— IfATCBED HOKSBS AND MarBS. 

[No animal in this class allowed to eompete 
for more than one premium. To be exhibited 
in harness. Speed not to he a govermng text] 

Best pair of Carriage Horses or Mares $20 

do Roadsters 20 

do Farm or draft Horses or Mares 20 

JvDOEs. — John Bumham, Milwaukee; Em* 
ery Thayer, East Troy ; J. £. Munger, Oshkosh. 

CLASS 7 — GBLDmos OB Mabbs fob Siholb 
Habmess, Saddle, &c. 

Best for single harness, 4 y'rs old and OTer,f 10 
2d do do 5 

Best for saddle, 4 years old and over 10 

2d do do 5 

Judges. — Same as for Class 6. 

CLASS 8— Tbottebs. 

[No animal to compete for more than one 
premium. Exhibitors of Stallions to furnish 
satisfactory OTidence that the horse entered 
has been kept as a etoek horse during the sea- 
son. Speed to be tested by time, not by com- 
petition ; dieimce one mUe^ and but one trial 
allowed, except in case of unaToidable acci- 
dent, when the Judges may at their discretion 
grant such priyileges as will insure fairness 
and impartiality. Price of each entry in this 



Best and fastest troUing Stallion oTsr 6 

ye«P8oH $80 

2d do do 20 

8d do do 16 

Best and fastest trotting Mare OT'r 6 y rs old 80 
2d do do 20 

8d do do 16 

Best and fastest trotting Gelding, OTor 6 

years old 26 

2d do do 16 

8d do do 10 

Best and fastest trotting Matched Span, 

oTor 6 yean old 26 

2d do do 16 

8d do do 10 

Judges.— F. Mo Arthur, Fond du Lac; J. H« 

Bountree; S. S. Daggett, Milwaukee; H. P* 

Hall, Burke; B. Pinkney, Fond du Lac. 

CLASS 9— Walkers. 

[No animal in this olass will be allowed to 
compete for more than one premium. Entry 
fee $8.] 

Best and fastest walking Stallion, in har- 
ness or under saddle ;. $20 

2d do do 10 

Best and fastest walking Brood Mare, in 

harness or under saddle 16 

2d do do 10 

Best and fastest walking Qelding, in har- 
ness or under saddle 10 

Best and fastest walking pair of Horses 

or Mans 10 

Judges.— Same as for Class 8. 



Cattle Depaitment. 

SUPEBINTENDEN9, BENJ. FERCUSON. 

[The Judges of Cattle are expreeely required 
not to give encouragement to over-fed aninuile in 
the bneding classes. The sUndard authority 
in all cases for pedignes will be the Bnglish 
and American Herd Books. Exhibitors must 
come prepared to haye their cattle led into the 
ring when directed to do so by the Superin- 
tendent preeieely at the time epee{fiedf and ani- 
mals noi so brought forward will be ruled out 
of competition.] 

CLASS lO^SnoBT Hobxs. 

Best Bull 8 years old and over $26 

2d do do 16 

Best Bull 2 years old and under 8 16 

2d do do 10 

Best Bull 1 year old and under 2 7 

2d do do 6 

Best Cow 8 yean old and over 20 

2d do do 16 

Best Heifer 2 years old and under 8 16 

2d do do do 7 

Best heifer Calf 7 

2d do 6 

Best buU Calf 7 
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JuDOBS. — W, H p. Bogan, AppletQii; E. K* 
D«D forth, Samjnit; James H. Bon!: ry; jic 
Fountain. 

CLASS 11— Dbvous. 

Premiums same as for Short Horns. 

JnooKS. — G. M. Lyman, Ripon ; Samuel 
Pratt, Spring Prairie ; ^. H. Willirms, Bara- 
boo. 

CLASS 12— Aldernets. 
Judges and Premiums same as for Class 11. 

CLASS 18--ATRSHiax8. 
Judges and premiums same as for Class 11. 

CLASS 14-~HBaxroRDS. 
Judges and premiums same as for Class 11. 
CLASS 15-«Gbade Cattle & Working Oxen. 

Best Gradfl Cow 8 years old and oyer flO 

2d do do 7 

Best Heifer 2 years old and under 3 6 

2d do do 8 

B<^st Yoke Working Oxen 16 

2d do 10 

Best Yoke 3 year old Steers 7 

2d do 6 

Best 2 years old Steers 5 

2d do 3 

Best one year old Steers 3 

2d do : 2 

JuBGES. — Allen H. Atwater, Oak GroTe; 
Pliny Perkins, Burlington; J. C. Brewer, 
Hampden. 

CLASS 16— Milch Cows. 

Best Milch Cow §12 

2d do 8 

Judges same as for Class 15. 

CLASS 17— Fat Cattle. 

Best pair fat Oxen 5 years old and over., .$10 
2d do do ... 7 

Best pair 4 years old and under 5 8 

2d do do 6 

Best fat Cow, Steer or Heifer 6 

2d do do 3 

Judges same as for Class 15. 

Sl&eep Ilepartmeiit. 

SUPERINTENDENT, JERBMIA'fi DODGE. 

CLASS 18 — Spanisu Mbrikoes. 

Best Buok 2 yrs old and over, Engrav. or $10 

2d do do 7 

Beet Buck 1 year old and under 7 

2d do do 5 

Best pen of 8 buck Lamb^ 6 

2d do 3 

Best pen of 8 Ewes 2 years old and over... 10 

2d do do ... 7 

Best pen of 8 Ewes 1 year old and under 2 7 

2d do do 5 



Best pen of 8 eireLambB ^ $6 

2d do 8 

JvDfiBS. — C. F. Hammond, Jr., Bipon ; Q. H. 
Barron, Fox Lake; John Dodge, Tafton. 

CLASS 19— French Merinobs. 

Judges and premiums same as for Class 18. 

CLASS 20— Sazoks. 

Judges and premiums same as for Class 18. 

CLASS 21— Silbsian Shbbp. 

Judges and premiums same as for Class 18L 

CLASS 22— Long Wool, Middlx Wool^ Lbi- 
cbbter. 

Judges and premiums same as for CUass 18l 

CLASS 28— Fat Shbbp. 

Best fat Sheep not less than 8 in number, f5 
2d do do 8 

Judges same as for Class 18. 
nepartment pr Swine Ml Ponltry. 

SUPERINTENDENT, H. P. ffALL. 

CLASS 24— SwiME. 
Small Breedt. 

Best Boar 2 years old and OTer $10 

2d do do 7 

Best Boar 1 year old and under 2 7 

2d do do 6 

Best breeding Sow 2 years old and orer... 10 

2d do do ... 7 
Best breeding Sow, with litter of pigs not 
less than 6, under 8 months old 10 

2d do do 6 

Best boar Pig over 6 months old 5 

2d do do 3 

Best sow Pig OTer 6 months old 5 

2d do do S 

Large Bretdt. 

[To weigh at mature age, when fattened, over 

850 &>s.] 

Best Boar cjer 2 years old f 10 

do 1 year and under 2.. 7 

do under 1 year old 5 

Best breeding Sow over 2 years old, with 

litter of pigs not less than 6 Ifi 

do 1 year and und«r 2... 7 

Best Sow 6 months and under 1 year 5 

Judges.- D. W. Maxon, Mazonyille; John 
Crawford, Baraboo ; L. R. Graves, Calumet 

CLASS 25— Poultry. 

Best and greatest Tariety of Pomltry own- 
ed by Exhibitor *. 15 

Best lot Shanghai fowls 1 eoek and 2 heas, 2 

*» Dorkings, do do ^ 

'< Bolton Grays do do S 

<• Coehin China fowls do 2 

" Spangled Hamburg do S 

" Blaok Spanish do do 2 
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Best lot PolandSy one cock and two hens... $2 

" BanUms do do ... 2 

" Turkeys do do ... 2 

Beet pair Dnoks.r 

« Guinea Foirls 2 

" Geese 2 

" Pea Fowls 2 

" Game Fowls 2 

JuDOBs. — Chas. Oswin, Middleton; E. P. 
Allis, Milwaukee; M. Gillett, Tomah. 



DIVISION B. 

Prodnots of tbe Boll, Dairy db Hovsebold. 



AgrlcaltUKal I>epartaieiti. 

SUPERINTENDENT, GEO. C. PBATT. 

CLASS 26— Field Pbodhotb. 

[The products must hare been grown by the 
Exhibitor.] 

Best sample winter Wheat not less than 1 bu f8 

2d do do 2 

Best sample spring Wheat not less than 1 bu 8 

2d do do 2 

Beet sample Rye not less than 1 bushel 8 

2d do do ..... 2 

Best sample Oats not less than 1 bushel... 2 

2d do do Transactions 

Best sample Barley not less than 1 bushel 2 

2d do do Transactions 

Best sample Buckwheat not less than 1 bu. 2 

2d do do Transactions 

Best sample Flax Seed not less than 1 bu. 8 

8d do do 2 

Best sample Hops not less than 26 &>s S 

2d do do 2 

Best sample Timothy Seed not less than 1 bu 8 

2d do do 2 

Best sample CloTer Seed not less than 1 bu. 8 

2d do do 2 

Best sample Peas not less tl^ 1 buahel... 2 

24 do do * Transactions 

Best sample Beans not less than 1 bushel.. 2 

2d do do Transactions 

Best sample Seed Oom not less than 1 bu. 3 

2d Ao do Transactions 
Best sample Garter Potatoes 2 

2d do do Transactions 
Best sample Mercer do 2 

2d do do ....Transactions 

Best sample Pinkeye do 2 

" Early do 2 

2d do do •...Transactions 

Best show of known and excellent t arieties 5 

2d d* do 8 

Besteampte Carrots........... 2 

2d do Transactions 

Best sample Turnips 2 

2d do Transactions 

Judges. —Z, P. Burdtck, JanesTllle ; L. B 
Brainard, Waupaca ; G. B. Salmon, Hudson. 



CLASS 27— Gabdbk Tbcibtablxs. 

TweWe best stalks Celery $2 

2d do Transactions 

Six best heads Cauliflower 2 

2d do Transactions 

Six best heads Broccoli 2 

2d do Transactions 

Twelre best Beets Transactions 

Tw'elye best Parsnips Transactions 

Best sample Onions 2 

2d do Transactions 

Six best heads Cabbage Traniaotions 

TweWe beet Tomatoes Transactions 

TweWe best Purple Egg Plants ...Transactions' 
TweWe best S«veet Potatoes.. 2 

2d de •Transaotiens 

Best half peck Lima Beans Transactions 

" Windsor Beans... do 

Twelve best Winter Radishes do 

Best and greatest variety Garden Products 6 

2d do do 8 

Best and greatest variety Garden Seed 
raised in the State 5 

2d do do 8 

JimaxB.— .D. B. Bailey, Preseott; H. C. Wil- 
liams, Ean Claire; Thus. Green, Montfort 

CLASS 28— Pboducts or tbb Baibt and 
Household. 

Butter, 

Best 26 lbs June made Butter |7 

2d do do «. 6 

8d do do ., 8 

Best 25 lbs at any time 5 

2d do 8 

8d do 3 

[Competitors for premiums must state in 
writing where the butter was made; the num- 
ber of cows kept on the fkrm ; the mode of 
keeping them ; the treatment of the cream 
and milk before churning, winter and sum- 
mer; the mode of freeing the butter from the 
milk, and the kind of salt used. 

Butter offered for premiums must be pre- 
sented in butter tubs, jars^or firkins.] 

• • Cheete. 

Best three Cheeses made in the State.. $7 

2d . do do ^ 6 

8d do do 8 

Best single Cheese 2 

2d do Transactions 

[Competitors must state in writing when it 
was made^ the number of cows kept, whether 
the cheese was made from one, two, or more 
milkings; whether any addition was made of 
cream, and the quantify of rennet used ; the 
mode of preparing it; the mode of pressure; 
the treatment of cheese afterward, and the 
kind of salt used] 



FUakt and Honey. 

Best barrel Winter Wheat Floor ~ $5 

2d do do 8 

Best barrel Spring Wheat Flour 5 

2d do do 8 

Best sample, not less than 10 lbs, Honey 5 

2d do do 8 

[[Samples of honey to be aocompanied by a 
written statement of the kind of hive ased| 
and of the summer and winter treatment of 
the bees.] 

Ji7D0Ss.*Eli Stilson, Oshkosh; J. M. Le- 
land, Bristol'; Chas. White, Wautoma. 



Fruit and Flower nepartment. 



SUPERINTENDENT, J. C. PLUMB. 



[All fruits must be arranged on the tables 
by Tuesday eyening. Fruits reoeiving pre- 
miums in one class cannot compete in anoth- 
er,* and the Judges are instructed to withhold 
the premiums offered, in all cases where the 
fruits presented are either not named or haye 
not sufficient merit. Exhibitors, if required, 
must likewise present to the Judges a certifi- 
cate that the fruits offered were actually grown 
by them.] 

CLASS 29— FauiTS Qnowir bt Noir-PEorss- 

SIONAL GULTIYATOBS. 

Best and greatest Tariety of Apples, not 

less than 8 specimens of each... Dip and 7 

2d do do 5 

8d do do M 8 

Best ten Tariifties 8 

2d do 2 

8d do Transactions 

Best five yarieties 2 

2d do Transactions 

Best show of autumn Apples Dip and 7 

2d do 6 

8d do 8 

Best show winter Apples Dip and 7 

12d do 6 

8d do 8 

Peam, 

Best and largest yariety Pears not less 

than three ...Dip and 6 

2d do do 6 

8d do do 8 

Best two yarieties of Pears 5 

2d do 8 

8d do 2 

Phum, 

Best and greatest yariety Plums, not less 

than three each Dip and 8 

2d do do 2 

8d do do Transactions 



Best show of Quinces Dip and 6 

2d ' do 8 

8d do 2 

Best 2 specimens of one or more yar .....Trans 

Putehea. 

Best show of Peaches '.» 5 

2d do 8 

8d do 2 

Best single yariety, 8 specimens 8 

2d do do M. 2 

8d do do Transactions 

OrapcM, 

Best and greatest yariety Grapes, not less 

than 8 clusters each 8 

2d do do 2 

8d do do Transaction! 

Best and greatest yariety of Fruit of all 
kinds, raised by Exhibitor Dip and 10 

Melons. 

Best specimens and largest collection of 

Watermelons » Dip and 6 

2d do do 8 

JuDOKS. — Thos Hislop, Milwaukee; L. P. 
Chandler, Burke; J. Townley, Moundyille. 

CLASS 8(^— Fbuits bt PnorBssioirAi. Cvlti- 

YATOBS. 

Premiums same as in class 80. 

JuDOBs. — Jno. Dunlap, Milwaukee; F. W. 
Landon, Janesyille: Leyi Sterling, Mineral 
Point. 

CLASS 81— WisooBsxN Wives. 

Best assortment Wines worthy 1st prem...Dip 
Best sample Grape Wine not less than 2 bot. |6 

2d do do 8 

Best sample Currant Wine S 

2d do do 2 

Best sample Rhubarb Wine » 8 

2d do do 2 

Best firom any <^er materials...Di8oretioBai7 

[Specimens competing must haye^en made 
without the addition of spirituous liquors, 
and be accompanied with a statement in 
writing, showing when, where, by whom, and 
how manufactured, together with its cost per 
bottle.] 

Judges same as for class 80. 
CLASS 82 — Flowbbs bt NoK-PBorBssioviL 

CULTIYATOBS. 

Best Floral Design of natural flowers. Dip a |8 

2d do do 2 

Best display in quality and yariety Cut 
Flowers 2 

2d do do Transaction 

Best and greatest yariety named Flowers, 2 

2d do do Transactions 

Most tastefully arranged basket of Flowers 2 

2d do do Transactions 
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Best and gnatofi Tari«tj of wild Floir«n S 
Best displaj DalkliM not l6W tliAn 10 Tsr. 2 

2d do do TnnMotloBi 
Bwi difplay in qnalitj and Tarietj of 
Yerbonaa ^ 2 

2d do do Transaetions 
Beat flTO named Tariotias of Bo8«0 S 

2d do do ^ 2 

Bast Tariaty and qnaliiy of Aatan^ 2 

2d do do Transaoiions 
Beat do Gladiolus 2 

2d do do Transaciione 
Beet do Phloxes ^ 2 

2d do do Tzansactions 
Best do Petunias. ^ 2 

2d do do ' Transactions 
Best do Pansies 2 

2d do do Transactions 
Best Pyramid Bouqaet..i 8 

" Flat do i 

Most tastefally arranged Bouquet 2 

Best Herbarium, plants and flowerso or- 
rectly named Dip 

JSoerffreena. 

Best show of Eyergreens, nursery grown, 

in boxes or tubs 6 

2d do do 8 

JuDOBs. — J. T. Stevens, Madison, Mrs. B. R. 

Hinkley, Summit; MrsH. P. Hall, Burke; 

Mrs. P. H. Smitli, Appleton ; Mrs. £. C. Sage, 

New Lisbon. 

CLASS 88 — FiK>wKE8 by PaorxssioHAj. Culti- 
vators. 

Best Ornamental Design of any desirable 

material $8 

2d do do 2 

Best and greatest var. Greenhouse Plants, 8 

" twenty varieties in bloom 8 

" twelve Geraniums 2 

" and greatest number of Dahlias 8 

*( twelve named do 2 

<< seedling do 2 

*< and greatest variety of Verbenas 8 

" twelve named sorts do 2 

" seedling Transactions 

« six Fuschias in pots do 

" six Petunias do do 

" six Phloxes do do 

" six Asters do do 

^ six Carnations named do 

" display in quality and variety of Roses 8 

" twelve named sorts Roses 2 

Most tastefully arranged and largest ool- 

leotion of out Flowers 8 

Best pair round Bouquets Transactions 

" flat do do 

Best and grertest variety Phloxes do 
do Asters.. do 
do Peonies do 
do Petunias do 
do Pansies do 
do Gladioluses do 
Best and greatest variety of all sorts of 
Flowers raised by exhibitor Dip and 6 
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Jimoss.— Mrs. Dr. Garr, Madison; Mrs. Z. 
P. Burdiok, Janstirille; Mrt. Nelson Dewey, 
Lancaster; Mrs. B. Pinkney, FonddaLae; 
G. H. Barwisa, Madison. 

GLaSS 84— Duioaoibs. 



[Prooess of preparatii 
all eases in writing.] 



on ftc, to be given in 



Best and greatest variety, not less than 10 
one exhibitor 95 

Best Apple Preserves, not less than 1 qt. 

<* Peach do do 

« Strawberry do do 

" Gooseberry do do 

(( Currant do do 

" Cherry do do 

" Plum do do 

*< Tomato do do 

** Grape do do 

** Quince do do 

" Pear do do 

** Catsup do do 

JelUetf etc. 

Best and greatest variety, not less than 8, 

one exhibitor • $5 

Best Apple Jelly, not less than 1 quart 

" Peach do do 

" Plum do do 

" Grape do do 

" Strawberry do do 

" Gooseberry do do 

*< Quince do do 

" Cherry do do 

« Currant do do 

" Cranberry do do 

" Crab Apple do do 

" Raspberry Jam do 

" Black Currant Jam do 

" Apple Butter do , 

" Peach do do 

** Tomato do do 

Fieklet. 

Best and greatest variety, not less than 8, $5 
Best Cucumber Pickles 

" Apple do 

" Plum do « 

« Cherry do 

" Artichoke do 

" Pear do 

JvDoxs. — Mrs. S. S. Daggett, Milwaukee; 
Mrs. Ezra Wheeler, Berlin; Mrs. 0. T. Max- 
on, Prescott. 



DIVISION C. 

Maelfclnerjry JHanuAieti&rest and 'Works 
of Art. 

[Every machine and implement will be test- 
ed, so far as practicable, by actual trial. The 
premiums will in all Cbses be awMrded upon 
the basis of eeonomieal ffalueJ] 
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l^epmrtment of jnacbJUiery 
lBipl€ni«at8. 



and 



SUPERINTENDENT, C. W. OLNEY. 

CLASS 85— Hachinbrt and Implembnts foe 
AoaicuLTvaAL Pu&poubs. 

[All lieaYj maohhiMy mast be on the 
grounds <u early at Monday *2 

For that Machine irhioh shall saiisfkotori- 
]y and Uie most thoroughly disintegrate 
the soil, and with the greatest economy 
of labor, power, time and money 

SilTer Medal and $25 
Best Threshing Machine,, with ^ower in- 
cluded Dip and $25 

2d do do 15 

Best Tread Power with Separator,... Dip & 15 

2d do do 10 

Best Reaper, self-raker Dip 

do hand-raker Dip 

Best Mower Dip 

Best combined Reaper and Mower Dip 

Best portable Grist Mill and Bolting Ap- 
paratus complete, in actual operation 
during the Fair, grinding feed and eco- 
nomically making good flour, and not 
costing oyer $500.... Silver Medal 

Best Grist Mill without bolt, apparatus, do 

Best feed grinding Mill do 

Best Clover HuUer Dip 

2d do '. 3 

Best Fanning Mill Dip 

2d do 8 

Best Wind Mill for raising water, in oper- 
ation Dip and 16 

2d do do 10 

Best Cornstalk and Straw Cutter to oper- 
ate by hand or horse power Dip 

2d do do 8 

Best hand power cornstalk Cutter Dip 

2d do do 2 

Best Vegetable Cutter Dip 

2d do 8 

Best Potato Washer 8 

2d do Transactions 

Best Sod Plow for stiff soil... Cert, of Excellence 

*' do light soib.,,, *. do 

" Steel crossing Plow do 

" Corn Plow.. do 

" Subfloil Plow.-. do 

B«st collection or aeeortment of PI owe in 
rig(i in Lhia country, wiih price ntUched 
to each...... ....i.. do 

Beeit farm or Kofid Scraper.* .«„^i.^,».<do 

" Potato Bigger * do 

Beet dr«ased FreDGh Burr MtlUtoneB Medal 

** Grain Drill., ...da 

" Draio TUe Maohine in operation..* do 

" Bpeoimena of Drain Tile ,» 3 

** Farm Wagon j>i.»..Dip or 5 

2d do „.,. a 



Best Harvew 8 

2d do ; » 2 

Best Corn Cultivator, 8 

2d do 2 

Best Horse Cart for farm 5 

2d do 8 

Best Ox Cart 6 

2d do 8 

Best Horse Rake 8 

2d do 2 

Best Hay Bigging. Dip or 8 

2d do ^ Transactions 

Best Ox Toke do 

" Roller for general use Dip or 5 

2d do 3 

Best Clod-orusher & Roller oombin'd^Dip or 5 

" Horse-hoe to clean drill'd grain crops ...Dip 

" Churn do 

2d do ; Transaetions 

Best Cheese Press ,...Dip 

2d do 2 

Best and most numerous collection of ag- 
ricultural Implements Dip 

Best and most numerous collection of ag- 
ricultural and gardening Tools and Im- 
plements, by or under the superviaion of 
the exhibitor, materials, workmanship, 
utility, durability, and prices to be con- 
sidered in both oases .Dip and 10 

2d do do 6 

|[ Articles in the abere colleetion shall not re- 
ceive individaal premiums.] ft 

Judges.— Wm. Blair, Waukesha; Blake, 

Racine; Samuel Cole, Gratiot. 

CLASS 86 — Machinery for Manufacturiso 
Purposes. 

Best portable steam rotary or circular Saw 
Mill, in actual operation, not more than 
20 horse power — saw 40 inches in diam- 
eter or larger, to run as much as one en- 
tire day Medal and $25 

Best locomotive Steam Boiler,not less than 

6 horse power Dip and 10 

2d do do 5 

Best portable Steam Engine for farm 

use Silver Medal 

2d do do 10 

Best stationery Shop Engine, not less than 

6 horse power... ..........Dip and $10 

2d do do 10 

Best aUtbn&ry Engino not over 4 horse 

power, pariieulur reforenoe being had 

lo scfltirity from fire, ecnoomy of fael^ 

&nd compactiieesj adapting it for print* 

ing presses.,..,. ......Dip and 10 

2d do do 5 

Beet Siiliog Mill in operation T)Tp aod 10 

" Sliinjrle Mill do Dip and 10 

Bpdfc P^hU og^ Tonfttieiog, and Grf>OTing 
Macbioe m actu«.1 operation. .....Dip atrd 10 

Bept nicicLiDe for Surfaoiog OTity...Dlp and 10 
fliBt, e§et of nuichincry for maoufaoturiog 
Baab, doors k bliods in ope ration ...Dip A 10 




BMt Morttoing MMhinv .....Bip a 6 

Best Sewing Maehine fer family a8e...MMedal 

JvMne. — J. I. Oaro, Raoine ; W. H. Pren- 
iioe, Sheboygan ; 2. P. Bnrdiok, JanesTille ; 
Oapdner Meige, Arena; A. J. Craig, Palmyra. 

GLASS 87— Machutkrt kok ths Mabotaoturb 
«v SoBOBvx Stbup asb Sdoab. 

Best mAnafaoturing apparatus complete 
njpon the Fair Qrounde, for sugar and 
syrup making, comprising grinding and 
boiling fixtures, parties to furnish canes 
and be at the whole expense of fitting 
up and working same on Fair Grounds 

during Fair .^.Silver Medal 

2d do do $25 

Best sample sugar, not less than 20 lbs 10 

2d do do 8 

Be^t sample syrup, not less than 10 gal... 5 
2d do do ... 4 

(The premiums for apparatus to bo awarded 
only on tJie exhibition of a superior establish- 
ment for the manufacture of sugar and syrup 
and a full and elaborate statement of the 
whole process, suitable for publication in the 
Transactions of the Society.] 

Judges. — ^T. C. Dousman, Qreen Bay; A. Q. 
Tuttle, Baraboo; E. T. Qardner, Green Co. 



Hepartment of mannfactures, 

SUPERINTENDENT, DANIEL DAGGETT. 

[Articles in tills department to have been 
manufactured since 1860, and within the 
State ; and in all cases exhibitors te furnish 
a wr\Jtten certificate to chairman of commit- 
tee that the artieles were so manufactured.] 

CLASS 88— Carriages, Stotes, Harness kc. 

Best double Carriage Dip or $10 

2d do 6 

Beet single Top Buggy Dip or 7 

2d do 4 

Best single Riding Buggy Dip or 6 

2d do • 8 

Best Trotting Wagon Dip or 6 

" Pleasure Wagon 6 

<( double Sleigh Dip or 6 

2d do 8 

Best single Sleigh Dip or 8 

2d do 2 

Best display of Carriages, Sleighs &o... Medal 

Hameuetf etc. 

Best carriage Harness 6 

2d do 3 

Best wagon Harness ^ 5 

2d do 8 

Best single Harness 5 

2d do 8 

Best Gent's Saddle 8 

" Lady's Saddle, 8 



iStoMff, /WiMtfCf, etc 

Best cooking Stote for wood Dip and $8 

2d do .Transactions 

Best cooking StOTe for coal Dip and 8 

2d do Transactions 

Best Cooking Range for families Dip a 6 

2d do do Transactions 
Best ornamental Parlor Stove Dip 

2d do do ...Transactions 
Best sample Hollow Ware ..Dip 

2d do Transactions 

Best sample Fire Grates ' Dip 

2d do' Tri^nsaotions 

Various Matn^aehirei. 

Best Grain Cradloi. Dip 

2d do « Transactions 

Best 12 hand Rakes Dip 

2d do Transactions 

Best 6 Hay Forks Dip 

2d do ....i Transactions 

Best 6 Grass Scythes ^....,Pip 

2d do Transactions 

Beit 6 Cradle Scythes Dip 

2d do Transactions 

Best Scythe Snath and Scythe .Dip 

2d do do TransaotioDS 
Best 6 manure Forks Dip 

2d do Transactions 

Best dozen Axes ; Dip 

2d do Transactions 

Best lot grain Measures not less than 6... Dip 

2d do do Transaction n 
Best dozen Brooms Dip 

2d do Transactions 

Best 12 Milk Pans Dip 

2d do Transactions 

Judges — Joseph Powers, Hebron; H. W. 
Curtis, Delona; M. S. Gibson. 

CLASS Sd—Oahinet Ware, Cqpptrage, Willow 

Ware^ Leather^ Boots and Shoee^ India Rubber 

OoodSf etc. 

Cabinet Ware. 

Best assortment Cabinet Ware Medal 

" lot enameled Furniture Dip 

« lot Rosewood Chrirs .do 

" Mahogany do , $8 

" Black Walnut do 8 

" Rosewood Sofa 8 

" Mehogany Sofa 8 

•' Black Walnut Sofa 8 

" Bedstead 8 

" BurcHQ 8 

" Breakfast Table 8 

" Extension do *. 8 

« Centre do 8 

" Washstand , 2 

Cooperaffe, JSaskei Ware etc. 

Best specimen Flour Barrels f8 

2d do TransaciSo is 

Best barrels for liquors and MeatP 2 

2d do do Transaotlons 
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BMt TaU ^•.....•.; 2 

Sd do TransMtioBi 

Best Pails 2 

<< Butter Firkins, oak 2 

** Display of Cooperage Dip and 6 

<« ^lint Baskets of oak or ash 2 

« willow Baskets ^........ 2 

" display Willow ware made in State, Dip * 6 
" speoimen Willow prepared for use, of 

Wisoonsin growth 2 

Best tflndow Blinds 2 

" Window Sash 2 

« Boors 2 

" Pine Lumber 2 

BooUf Shoes, etc. 

Best Leather Hose for Fire engines... Dip & 2 
Best Gent's winter Boots 8 

2d do ..Transactions 

Best Gent's fancy Boots 8 

2d do Transactions 

Best Gent's Gaiters 8 

2d do Transactions 

Best and neatest Ladies' winter Boots 8 

2d do do Transactions 
Best Ladies' CTory day Gaiters, not too 
thin soled 8 

2d do do Transactions 
Best Ladies Fancy Shoes 8 

2d do Transactions 

Leailur, India Rubber Ooods, etc. 

Best specimen Trunks Dip and 2 

" Carpet Bags do 2 

" OrnamenUl Leather Work do 2 

" India Rubber Goods do 2 

" do Shoes do 2 

*' Sole and Upper Leather.. do 2 

" Calf Skins do 2 

« Morocco for Bookbinding.. do 2 

Judges.— H. W. Hayes, Palmyra; J. Sher- 
man, Berlin ; D. J. Spaulding, Black Earth. 

CLASS 40 — ^Lighting Apparatus, etc. 

Best Portable Gas Works, for hotel or fam- 
ily use, not to exceed $260 in cost Dip 

Best Lamp for burning Kerosene or Para- 
fine oil Dip 

Best and most economical of the above 
kinds of lighting apparatus for family 

use..'. Dip 

Judges. — E. S. Carr, State UniTorsity ; A. 

L. Hines, BeloiL 

CLASS 41 — Musical Instruments. 

Best grand or semi-grand Piano Forte, Dip a $5 

Best Boudoir Piano do 8 

Best Square Piano do 8 

Best Parlor Piano do 8 

Best Parlor Organ *^ do 8 

Best Melodeon do 8 

Judges. — A. Pickarts, Madison ; Miss E. 
M Hayes, Palmyra; Mrs. E. A. Tappan, Mad- 
ison. 



CLASS 42— SiLTER Waeb, Citurt, Bb»- 
taeia Ware. 

Beet exhibition SiWer Ware ..Dip and $10 

do SilrerTable Cutlery Dip 

do Table Cutlery Dip 

do Pocket Cutlery, American 

mannfaetare Dip 

Best speoimen Silver Ware, with agrienlt'l 

design, suitable for premiums Dip 

Best spec'n Argentine or Brittania ware...Dip 

Best set surgical Instruments Dip 

*< Dental do Dip 

" Mathematical Instruments Dip 

" Surveyor's do - Dip 

Best Microscope Dip 

Best Chronometer Dip 

Best Watch Dip 

Best specimen Electro-plated ware, Dip and $6 

Judges.— Chas. Eslinger, Manitowoc; T. 
Davey, Mineral Point; W. A. Groves, Ocono- 
mowoo. 

CLASS 48— Paper, Printing, Book-Binding. 

Best specimen Print Paper, exhibited by 
manufacturer Dip 

Best specimen writing do do Dip 

<< Book printing Dip 

'< Pamphlet printing Dip 

" Handbill do Dip 

" Circulars and Bill-heads... ..Dip 

" Card printing Dip 

*< Blank Book binding Dip 

«' Law do ..Dip 

" Library do -Uip 

" Fancy do Dip 

" Book work, all in all Dip 

2d do do $5 

Judges. — Chas. D. Robinson, Greeii Bay ; 
M. Frank, Kenosha ; J. Walworth, Richland 
Centre. 

CLASS 44 — Textile Fabrics, CLerniNG, etc. 

Best piece Woolen Carpet, not less than 
ten yards $6 

2d do do 8 

Best piece Satinet do 6 

2d do do 8 

Best piece Blanketing do 5 

2d do do 8 

Best piece Flannel do 6 

2d do do 8 

Best Gent's Blanket Shawl 5 

.2d do 8 

Best Ladies' Blanket Shawl 6 

2d do 8 

Best assortment machine-knit Hosiery 5 

2d ' do do 8 

Clothing, HaU, Furs, etc. 

Best exhibition Men's Clothing Dip or $2 

" Boys' do do 2 

" Men's Hats and Caps do 2 
" Children's do do 2^ 
'< Hat Case do 2 
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BtM exhiblfctoii Fan Dip orfS 

" Gent's Far GIotm... do 2 

«< Ladiei do ... do 2 

Jtnmas. — Jas. M. Galloway and wife, Mari- 

«iU; John Bradford and wife, Sparta; Jas. 

HoBford and wife, Wautoma. 

GLASS 45— DovssTic Mxiruf icrumss. 

Best twelTO skeins Sewing $ilk $2 

Best speeimen Gloth or Ribbon, 6 yds 2 

<' woolen Kersey Blankets » 2 

"10 yards Flannel 8 

•< do Woolen Cloth 8 

« 15 yards wool Carpet 4 

" Rag Hearth Rog 1 

« Embroidered Hearth Rug 2 

'' Rug of other materials 1 

" 15 yards Rag Carpet 8 

" Wool Stockings 1 

" Wool Mittens 1 

" 10 knots woolen Tarn 1 

•» 10 yards Linen Cloth ., 2 

" 10 do Diaper 2 

" 10 yards Towel Cloth 2 

" pair ootton Stockings , 1 

" pound linen Sewing Thread 2 

" fatch Quilt 2 

" white Quilt 2 

«* double Carpet CoTorlet 8 

" single do 2 

" knit Counterpane ^ 2 

" wrought do 2 

<| crotchet wool Cape 1 

" do Shawl 2 

" white woTo Counterpane 2 

Best exhibition .of taste and skill in out- 
ting and making Boys' Clothing, by oth- 

er Uian professional manufacturers 8 

« do Gent's Clothing 8 

" ' do Ladies' Dresses :. 8 

*« Gent's Shirts 2 

" specimen Straw Hat 2 

*< do Bonnet 2 

JmmuiBf OirU SizUen Tears and under. 

Best pair woolen Seeks $2 

2d do 1 

Best 6 skeins woolen Stocking Yarn 2 

2d do do 1 

Best pair woolen fringed Mittens 2 

2d do do 1 

Best patchwork QuiU...r. 8 

2d do 2 

8d do 1 

Best specimen Darning 1 

Judges. — Mrs. H. J. Starin, Whitewater; 

Mrs. A. K. Darling, Fond du Lao; Mrs. £. C. 

Sage, JNew Lisbon. 

CLASS 46— MiLLiirCBT. 

Best silk Bonnet, domestic manof r, Dip or $8 

2d do do 2 

8d do do 1 

Be t straw Bonnet do Dip or 8 

2d do do 2 

Art Ha Ha 1 



Best Ladtes^ Cloaks domestic mannfantiirf , fH 
2d do do 2 
8d do do 1 
Best Ladies' Dress do S 
2d do do 2 
8d do do 1 
Best Bonnet Flowers do 2 
2d do do ,1 
Best and greatest Tariety of the aboTe and 
other articles of Millinery, manufactur- 
ed by exhibitor in this State Dip and 5 

JuDQEs. — M. S. Gibson, Hudson; Mrs. G. 
H. Williams, Baraboo; Mrs. J. I. Case, Racine. 

CLASS 47»OBNAm]rrAL Needle Work. 

Best embroidered Shawl $3 

2d do 2 

Best embroidered Scarf ^ 8 

2d do 2 

Best muslin Embroidery .,. 2 

2d do 1 

Best lace Embroidery 2 

2d do 1 

Best worsted Embroidery 2 

2d do 1 

Best specimen plain Needle Work 2 

2d do do 1 

Best embroidered Skirt 2 

2d do 1 

Best Chair Cover 2 

Best knit Tidy 2 

2d do I 

Besterotchet Tidy 2 

2d do ^ 1 

Best wrought Slippers 2 

2d do 1 

Best Piano Spread. 2 

2d do 1 

Best evidence skill and taste in Embroid- 
ered Handkerchief 2 

2d do do 1 

Best do Hemstitched h'dkf... 2 

2d do do 1 

Best Ottoman Cover, tufted on cloth 2 

2d do do 1 

Best do do haircloth... 2 

2d do do do ... 1 

Best do plain on canvass 2 

2d do do 1 

Best evidence skill and taste in Lamp Mat 

of any kind '. 1 

Best orotchet Lamp Mat 1 

*' embroidered do 1 

" fringed do 1 

'< ev. skill & taste in fancy work Basket^ 2 

2d do do 1 

Best do fancy Card Basket 2 

2d do do 1 

Best do ornamental Shell work, 2 

2d do do 1 

Best do fancy Hair work 2 

2d do do 1 

Beat do Hair Flowers 2 

2d do do 1 
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Best exhibiiioa Wax Frait, representing 

choice ▼arieiiea 6 

2d do do 3 

Best do Flowers do 8 

2d do do do 2 

Juvenile — Under Fovrieen Years, 

Best ev. skill and tasle in Crotchet Work, $2 

2d do do 1 

Best plain Needle Work 2 

2d do 1 

Best specimen Darning and Repairing 2 

2d do do 1 

Best skill and taste in Ornamental Needle 

Work ...~ 2 

2d do do 1 

Best knit Mittens 1 

<^ kniiSooks 1 

<< specimen ilair Work 1 

Judges. — Mrs. Chas. Dunn, Belmont; Mrs. 
H. L Piilnier, Milwaukee; Mrs. Chas. Billing- 
hursr, Juaeau; Mrs. Jas. H. Bon nejr, Belle 
Fountain ; Mrs. Eli Stilson, Oshkosh. 



department of Fliio Art9. 

SUPT'S, J. C. PICKARD AND WIFB. 

CLASS 48 — WoiiKS or Abt. 

[Artiolcs ejchlblted in this class, except 
"Paiotings b/ the Old Mafiiers," will not be 
entitled to a prise unless executed bj the 
competitor.] 

Best specimen Statuary in Marble. ..Dip a $^3 

do Carving in wood Dip 

do do stone L>ip 

do Statuary in Plaster Dip 

Oil Paintings, 

Best Oil Painting, Figures Dip 

2d do Trans 

Best do Landscape Dip 

2d do do Trans 

Best specimen Animal Painting Dip 

2d do do Trans 

Beet do Portrait Painting hip 

2d do do ..Trans 

Best do Fruit Painting Dip 

2d do do Trims 

Best do Flower Painting Dip 

2d do do .Trans 

Best do Wisconsin Landscape Dip 

2d do do Trans 

Largest and best exhibition of Painiings 

by the Old Masters $5 

Best collects of original Oil Pain L,... Dip A 5 

Water Color Paintings. 

B^st Painting in water colors, Figures. ....Dip 
2d do do Trans 

B^'St do do Landscspe...Dip 

2d do do do Trans 

Best do do Animal Dip 

2d do do do ...Trans 



Best Painting in water colors, Fratt Dip 

2d do do do ./....Trans 

Best do do Flowers Dip 

2d do do do ...Trans 

Best do Wisconsin Landscape Dip 

Best collection water co!or Painiings, DipA $i 

Sun Painting, 

Best specimen Daguerreotypes Dip 

2d do do Trans 

Best do Melainotypes Dip 

" do Ambrotypes .Dip 

2d do do Trans 

Best do Amb. or Dag'rof Anima]s...Dip 

" do Photographs, plain Dip 

do do water colors. Dip 

do do oil Dip 

do do India ink.....Dip 

Best collection Stereoscopic Pictures Dip 

2d do do ...„Tran8 
Best collection of Sun Pictures of differ- 
ent kinis .'...Dip and $5 

MisetUaneous. 

Bestipeoimen Pastel Painting Dip 

do Crayon Drawing Dip 

do Pencil do Dip 

do Pen do ... Dtp 

do Mapping Dtp 

do India ink Drawing Dip 

do writing book, by pupil in 

any of the public schools L>ip and $2 

Best systemised and best executed Record 
Book of a County Ag'l Society...Dip and 5 

Best Wood Engraving Dip 

" Lithograph ..Dip 

** specimen Engraving on Copper Dip 

do do Steel Dtp 

do Electrotyplng ..Dip 

Judges.— Ex-GoT. Salomon and wife,Jltl- 
waukee; W. H. Watson and wife, Madissn ; 
II. S. Balrd and wife, iireen Bay. 

CLASS 49 — MiscxLLANBous A&ticles. 

[Articles of what ever class, not otherwise 
provided for, have been sssigned to this Com- 
miitee, who will oaret'ully examine into their 
claims and report aooording to merit.] 

JuDOKS.—M. H. Powers, Dartford; Wm. 
Wilson, Menomoneo, Dunn Co.; J. T. King- 
ston, Necedah. 



DIVISION D. 

FaTm IVork and KqncatrlaBlam 

Department of Farm IVork* 

SUPERINTENDENV*. F. PORTBB* 

CLASS 60— Plowiko Match. 
With Horses. 

First Premium Medal and $10 

2d do 10 

8d do TimasaetieM 
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With Oxm, 

l^inC Premium Medftl and $tO 

U do *. JO 

8d do •.^«. Transactions 

RuUm for Plowing, 

1. The land to be tame grass sward, apd the 
qnantity for each team, one-sixth of an acre. 

2. The depth of the furrow to be not less 
than six inches. 

8. The teams to start at one time, and eaoh 
plowman to do his work unaided. 

4. No person except the Vfetring Commit- 
tee will be allowed to enter upon the -grounds 
after the work is commenced, until the Com- 
mittee leave the ground. 

6. Each plowman to strike his own land,* 
and plow entirely independent of the adjoin- 
ing land. 

6. Within the sixth of an acre plowed, earh 
plowman will be required to strike two back 
furrows and finish with the dead furrow in 
the middle. 

7. Premiums awarded for best work within 
reasonable time. 

JVDGU.— BU Stilson, Oshkosh ; Geo. Rob- 
bins, Qreen Lake ; Almon Osborn, Metomen. 



August. The articles and enitnals exhibited 
will not be claasifled t^ oonnties, but each ex- 
hibiror from counties competing will be fur- 
nished wiih a card bearing the name of the 
conn 1 7 to which he belongs, eo that the Judges 
appointed wiU be. enabled to deoide after an 
examination of all the articles thus labelled 
in the several classes. No entry fee required.] 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



Departmeut of JBfittestrlaiiiun. 

SUPERINTENDENT, DR. E. B. WOLCOTT. 

CLASS 61-- Ladies' Bidiho 

First Premium ^ $20 

2d do . ^ 16 

«d do ^ 10 

4th do 6 

[The Executive Committee wish it distinctly 
understood that the above prises are offered, 
not for the fastest riding, but rather for supe- 
riority of ease and grace in the saddle, and 
for skill in horsemanship.] 

Judges. — Gov J. T. Lewis, B. F. Hopkins, 
Madison; Chas. BilUnghursf, Juneau; Dr. J. 
H. Warren, Albany ; L. H. D. Barron, Pepin. 

ExUbUions by Counties. 

For the largest and most creditable con- 
tribution 10 the Exhibition made by the 
citixens oX any one county, exclusive of 

Bock, A PBIXK BANHBB WORTH $100 

[The Judges are to be seleoted by the Bxeo- 
utive Committee at the time of the Fair, and 
will be required to base their decision upon 
•nch circumstances of population, remoteness 
from the locality of the Fair, amount, quality, 
&o., &c., as will insure equal advantage to all 
the counties in competition. The award will 
be made to the Agricultural Society of the 
ittcoesetul county; and notice of an intent to 
compete must be filed by competing societies 
with the Secretary as early as the 1st day of 



Premium 8tr»-wberrles. 

We find it necessary to say sgatn that our 
Strawberry plants were short this spring, and 
that those who have not reoelTed them will 
bo supplied in the fall. We refer to this be- 
cause some of our subscribers do not seem to 
understand what was said last month. 



Sharp Practtee. liook out for the Trt«li« 
•tcrs. 

We are advised that agents for certain ma^ 
ehinery are making statements, on the au- 
thority of the editor of the Wibcoxsin Faem- 
EB, calculated to disparage the Climax Sugar 
Cane Mill, manufactured by E. W. Skinner & 
Co., of Madison — the purport of their misrep- 
resentations being that we have no confidenee 
in the Climax, and would prefer not to adver- 
tise it. All such statements are simply and 
entirely false, as we have great confidence in 
the Climax Mill and in the ability and enter- 
prise of its manufacturers. 



Bee Keeper^' Oonrciitloji* 

At the request of numerous enterprising 
Bee Keepers of Wisconsin, we give notice that 
on the 16th of June a Convention will be held 
at the State Agricultural Booms in MadisoUi 
with a view to the advancement of the Bel- 
Keeping interests of the State. 

By reference to Mr. Hoxie's advertisement 
of the '< Kidder Hive," it will appear that a 
sweepstake prixe is proposed, lO be awarded 
to the best hive. Mr. Hoxie has sent in his 
entry fee of $5, and it is expected that the 
agents and proprietors of other hives will 
promptly accept the challenge and enter the 
lists in competition. 

Bee keeping is an interest of much import- 
ance. Let all who can attend the Convention. 
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14 will Afford • WB9 opportenitj for gMnkig 
pnurticsl infomiatlOB, ftnd MpeoiallT^ fbr oom< 
paring tlie most popular hiTes. 



We are indebted to tlie courtesy of Mr. 
HatchinBoii, of Blooming Grove, for a jng of 
better sorgbnm syrop than we baye hitberto 
tasted. Notwithstanding the unfkTorableiLeas 
of the last season, Mr. H. maaufaetured QTer 
2,000 gallons of dyrnp of superior q.uaHtj. 
This year be intends to de a still largeir basi» 
ness. Bnoeess to bis enterprise. Sorghum is 
bound to win, while the war lasts, at leaefc. 



gttbicrlptloAS at ourRlslc. 

Can we send subscription money by mail 
at your risk? • Q. A. £L 

[Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. The 
other inquiries of your letter bsTe already 
been answered in April and May Nos.] 



Oaira«t>s Cblll Potatoes. 

About two years ago we procured a few of 
what was said to be the Qarnett Chili Potato 
ftrom J. M. Thorburn, New York— had them 
cultivated ior two seasons, and have distribut- 
ed about two bushels this spring. Those who 
have received them will please inform us in 
regard to their merits, after a fair test. 



the Legislature, and ooatains a largo amoiiBi 
of valnabki hifomation. CrsditaUa Walt 
parties eonoemod* Copies can be had on ap» 

plication to the secretary "at Madi^n, orat 
this office. 



Hungarian Grass finr Slieep* 

I should like to inquire through your col- 
umns for information in regard to the sixe, 
shape and locality of a sheep house for the 
accommodation of 100 or 150 sheep, also 
whether Hungarian grass is suitable food for 
sheep. R« Williams. 

[We have not seen Hungarian grass as food 
for sheep fairly tested. If any one has, let 
him speak. Will try to furnish a plan for a 
sheep house at an early day.] 



PvoececUngs 

Of the Wisconsin Sugar Cane Growers' 
Convention, held at Madison, February 8d, 
4th, and 5th, 1864. 

We have received, from Mr. 0. 8. Willey, 
Secretary, a neat, well filled pamphlet bearing 
the above title. Published by authority of 



Tlie Promlnm Zitst 

For the next State Fair will be found m 
this No. We trust that every fHead of agri- 
cultural and mechanical improvement will 
contrib«te his best efforts to insure thersnoo 
cess of the exhibition, and that the last week 
of September may be signalised by the great- 
est gathering of the people ever yet wlAnessod 
in Wisconsin. Talk of it to all your neigh- 
bors who do not take the FAnjcEB,and do yoiu 
best to enkindle the old enthusiasm.' 

Pamphlet copies of the Premium List may 
be had on application to the seoretaries of the 
County Societies, or by sending an oidstv wriUi 
a stamp to prepay postage, to this office. 



ODysmaWBMV.] 
To Cltlsens of 'Wisconsin and tl&o Hortli* 

Insure with the Mxh^val Life Irs. Co. or 
Wis. — It it the best Company for Wettem meni 
The reasons why it is the best Co. are: Tliat 
it is a Western Company, made up of and 
managed by western men, doing all or nearly 
all its business in the Northwest^ and concen- 
trating in this one Company a superior class 
of risks, mostly of young men, or men in the 
prime of life, and they selected with as great 
care in regard to eligibility to Life Insurance^ 
as are the risks of say other oompany. 

It is true that the Company have neither 
the age or accumulations of some of the East- 
ern companies, but is gaining both rery fast; 
is vigorous for one of its age, is doing a large 
business, having issued 887 policies in the 
month of December just passed. It is doing 
its business aB.economical as the same can be 
done anywhere, having for iu guide the expe- 
rience of all older oompanies^ and among Its 
managers some of the best business men in 
the Northwest. 

It has thus far made none but safe invest- 
ments, and has paid all losses .promptly, and 
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we eaanot see why the pr^bubilities of the fta- 
I litre i^iy net be identified Irfth that of the 
Greet Nortirvreet. 9his is the first saooessfal 
tfert ever made to bitild up a similar inetiiu- 
ken in the West^ tad slfaeQld be the pride, as 
it certainly it the interest of every bneinees 
man in thia section of the States to identify 
himself wUh its growth. 

HiiB Compivny issnes nonforfef ting pbHcies, 
Upon which the whole life premiums an paid 
in five or in ten annual payments, also the 
endowment polieiesi wliieh beoome due and 
payable to the party insured upon his attain- 
ing a given age, or to his heirs a^ his death, 
Hhonia he die before attaining ihh speetfied age. 



S. 8* DAOGSTT, PrM. ^ AS. BONNULL, T. Fns, 

a B* MABH, TivMiirer. A. W. HBLLOOO, 99&f. 

K. B. WOLOOTT, Goo. Phytleim. 
8. 8. Blugett, Jm.' BDonell. John H. Tan Dyke, H. L. 
Ffthner, Ohu . F. lUl^. XmcuH^ CbiinnMu. 
J. Q. MoKiirsuT OeaU Aytcat. 
Office No. 14, WUoonsin St., MCwattkee, 
It a MILI«EB« Agent, M«di8B». 
B. SPRAGUB, TnTeliBg AfMt for Oentnl Wis. 
Jan«i»7 16, USl aptf 



NOTICES OF NEW ADVERTISSnfeNTS. 



^Tns PftcitivM Fabm or WnBOBsiir r»B 8am. 
-«8peeial attention is sailed to the adrertise* 
ment by Hon. £. W. Egerton of his splendid 
Summit farm — the same which won the prise 
6f this <8Utet Pitcher offered by the State Ag- 
tiwilCiiral Society in 1860^ and subsequently 
Itaovibed in the 6th Tolnme of Transaotions 
of W. S. A. S. We know this /arm "like a 
iMBk,^ and hate heretofbre, on sersral ooea* 
sions, expressed ourselves in enthusiastic 
terms iw to its high n»arit«|. There is probably 
lio betler, handsomer, or mere thonmghly im« 
pvo^aed farm in the West. Searoely too much 
oanld be said in its praise. The man who 
buys it at the figures furnished us by Mr. E. 
will surely make a good investment. 

r Sbb statemoBto of "Dividends" this month 
l^ldfid to the Continental Ins. Co's advertise- 
ment. A remarkable showing. 
, , QifB Messrs. R. & M. Harder^s advettlse- 
ment of a Premium Tread Power and Thresh- 
IV. We h»Te tiever seen their threshers in 



ination of its elaims, to commend it to Che 
attention of these who wish to buy maehiner^ 
e^ thai«ert. 

Mn. D. M. DkWet, of Rochester, N. T., ad- 
vertises Phin's drape Culture, and a fine as- 
sortment of lithographs of fruit, colored to 
nature. We have examined both the book 
and the plates and can conscientiously give 
them a gtfod recommendation. It seems to us 
that Mr. Phin has done the grape-growing 
public good service in furnishing them with 
BO clear, simple and praoUeal a book. We 
shall take occasion to noiioe it more at length 
in a subsequent No. The fruli plates do cred- 
it to both artist and publisher. 

Ita:kah Quxbm. — We would oall special 
attention to the advertisement| in this No. of 
the Pabmbk, of Italian Bees for sale by J. W, 
Sharp. We are personally aeqoainted wkh 
Mr. Sharp, and purohasers may rely upon his 
statements. Those wisliing to acquire this 
new and sin[ie#ioi^variety of the honey bee 
will find It to their interest to purshaie of 
him. 

MoKbitnt a AiLnr eolleot all claims fin* 
pensions, back pay, bounty &c. growing out 
of the present war. Sea advertisement. 

Hmm L. £. PBOK & Co's advertisement of 
Stump Bxtraeion. They «re said to make * 
good machine and agree to warrant. 

Q. T. WiNBLOw, dealer in millinery goods, 
fte., whoae advertiaement is to be ionmd inenr 
columns, has done a splendid business this 
season. Olad of it. He started in the right 
manner, and is worthy of his success. The 
ladies who know hardly go anywhere else for 
things in his line. 

Wb ;ire pleased to learn of the growing 
prosperity of the Dodge Co. Mutual Ins. Co. 
It is ft sound Company and eminently deserves 
to succeed. 

,0. Wmjsd & BmoTHBE propose for $1 to give 
fdll Hur^moliims for bnilding good sorghum 
BvsH^raters with a capaeity of eo to 100 gal- 
lons of syrup per day, and at a oost of ttom 
100 to 200 per cent, less than that of patent 
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Me* a. W,., Campbell, Agi^ Edfenises The 
Amerioan Conflict; » history of the Qrest 
Rebellii)D, by Horace Greeley. Mr. Qree]ey*s 
sirict consci^ntlousiieBS, and hit greai ability 
as a writer, are lufficient guarantee of the 
Talae of this work. 



GRAND 

Farm Property For S|ile. 

•• SOUTH SIDE I ARM,** TOWN OF SUMNIT. 

THE UNDBR8I0NED offers for uile bis (krm In tL^ 
town of Banunit, Wlsoonslo, conuininf 320 acra o' 
the Tfr? best of land, all under a high statu uf cnltiTa' 
tlon, and watered by Bark river oovr^lDs tbronfrh It. 

The property Is koown lately %% *• The PrIiH Farm "— 
the State Agricnltoral Society, at its Vair in 1800, having 
awarded to this (isroi the prsminm for ** the best cnlU- 
▼ated farm In the SUV." 
The flirm Is well stocked now with eows and oonren- 
for carnring on the dairy business, and is well 
'I with implements for grain raising, and «ill be 
ap and on easy tsrms, with or wlUiont the per- 
aanal pioperty. 
Posses -Ion icfren immediately if desired. 
^Ibr to 8. S. Dsggait, Esq., Milwaukee, or to t ha sub- 
scriber on the premlsefl, or bis mail address, WaterTlIle, 
t, O., Waiikasha Co., Wis. 

Jntf E. V. EOBRTON. 



[AdTcrtisement.] 
■PKOIAl« PRBflLlVM. 

EalleTlBg tha Sotghnm interest to be a grfat and im- 
portant one to this State and the Northwest, and wishing 
ta do what we can to develope it, we offer tha following 
premium to all, who are dispwed to compete for it, iathe 
Stote. 

for the best twenty-flTc acres of cane grown in the aiune 
asighborhood, by one or morepurtiea, 

A complete set of our most improTed Two Both 8na- 
mUf Otared Sorghum Machintrjf, with Bagasse earner, 
«vaporator, heater, smoke pipe, skimmers, and all the fix- 
tures complete ibr seMing op and o|»eratlng, worth at the 
shop $260, cash, and capable of making Irom 160 to SOO 
gallons of syrup per day. 

Bartlsrt proposing to compete for the foregoing pre mi- 
nm will need to send to me for entry blanks and circular 
of instructions, Ac 1 he earlier attend* d lo i he better. 

D.J.PUWKB8. 

Madison, Wis., Feb. 20, 1864. 



Phin'a Open Air Gr»po Book. 

THE CuItiTMtion of drapes in the open air in cold lat- 
Hod^s—KO pegcs->prufnsvly illusirated. 
t9m Th- beet work on tha tirape, and should be in the 
hands ftf eTorr man who has a Tiue. 
PRICK $lJ&-sent post paid. A(Mres« 
jntf D. M. I»EWRT, Agt. 

Rochester, N. T* 

l>l&WBT>a COZiORBD FRUIT P1.ATA8. 

SrJT BJTNDSMD AFD FIFTY VAmKTlBB, 

Or APPLES, Pears, Prarhee, Ptums, Ohenies, Gmpes, 
Bor/les, Ornameutnl Trees— Bofrr, Flowers. Ac, all 
drawn and colored from nature— ft r the usf of Nursery- 
man and Tiee dealers. Catalogues eent on applkatlon to 
D. M. DBWKY. Agt. 
jntf Bochaster, M. Y. 



WKSTOOTT'S 

CHURN AND BUTTER WORKKRl 

P»Uated AprU S0» 1803. 

WE hare obtained the right of B&aonftictvrs and sal^ 
of the aboTe chnrn lor this Statt* , and we prewDt 
it to thepnblic confident of Ls poessaosing fimtarss ea> 
t re'y new and of such practical ntility as neoeeearily give 
it a superiority over any chnrn hitherto invonted. 

We are now prepared to show by practical ezhibitfam— 

First, That it will chnrn crram or sweet milk in ftoa 
two to six minutes. 

Second, That it will gather the batter aad work it e?er 
in K bout tha fame length of time, by simply rerarslng the 
motion. 

Third, That it will make as good butter in the above 
named tine as if the process of chorning was ooatiaasd 
for one hoor or otob more. 

Fourth, We combine all these qoalitles in a chum al 
once cho«p, simple and durable, and free from asialiie 
substances inslda the churn. 

In speaking thus confidently of the adrantages of this 
churn, we iuTite all those who either nee or are in any 
way interested in such an article, to witness our prsetical 
exhibltiona, either with cream or milk, and las if ihsso 
things be so. 

\te are now prepared to Aimish at short noties ths 
above mentioned chnrn, at wholesiila or rsisU, and invits 
all those wishing an article ol the kind to gire as a call 
at the office of M. £. Fuller A Co., on King street. 
^^HW ' 



Hadisoa, Wis. , May S, ISGd. 
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BUY « HE B E8TI 

TBB PRJBHIUM 




RAILWAY H 'BSE P' WFB which has rrpeatt^ 
Uken the FIraf Premium »t the Bf* T. 
State Fair, and h-is neTor iklled to do po over all Its 
competitor wbrroTer exhibited by u« in competition with 
nttiers, running with low devatioo and slow travel ef 
tism. 

Comblticd Tbreshera and Cleanorif 
THRMSaMRS, SEPARATORS, FAJ9NIS0 MiUf, 
WOOD SA WS, dtC., liC., ^KH 
AH of the best in market. Tho 

TBRBSHBR AND CliVAHBR 
Received the Fisbt Pkbmiuh at the Ohio State ftelr, 1M^ 
runs cesir, separatf^ the irrain clt-an from th» ftraw, 
cleans quite rqnal to the best of IVmntng Mills, kavag 
the grain fit fur the mill or ma ket. 

Ji^ For price and description fend for Ofrcnlsrs, sai 
sati«iy yourself before pnrctiaBing. _ 

Address B. A M. DABDER, 

Jntf Cobleskiil, Schoharie Oki N. T. 



O^ 



ITALIAN BEES. 

N and after the middle of Jane I shall be pivptrfd •• 
^ fill orders for Italiaii Queeo". My stock 'f Ib^Ua 
Beet Ik oqnsl to any in the W« tt, huTlog spared neltl*» 
labor nor axp<^nse to seen re ihuse of nodonb<e4l purity. 

They can be sent by express and 1 warmnt f bHr •» 
arrivsJ at tha nearest Expi ess offloe on the Baihead. 
Price of Queen brod from pure Italifin Qiuen, f5 
Ofders ooi idted. Oidcre filkd io tlie order la wbkft 
they are received. J. W. SBARH;^ 

|«tl Door QMek, Baas Osk» WW- 



OV THB 

Madisen Hutotl liisiiraiiee^ Co« 

lOE rnS YEAR ENDING 
D^CfiUBCR 3i, A. D. iM3. 

llMl* to the (}oy«roor of the State of WisooBsio, m n- 
tnliod bj the piyyJgloDi of chapter 103, of tho Oeaeral 
Iaws of 1868. 

Soul unoant of Mcunulatioiu 4473,170 M 

AE8ETSI. 
UBimpaired pranivm noteeof 

policy holdere ^..98M,266 M 

well OB band and due from pol- 

ftej holder* and ageoto for 

•aeh premiom« 67.747 48 

Beat Betotc 6,000,00 

Oflioe ftimiCBre and flztnree 1,107 00 

If holo No. polldea iaened 

Aai*t of ontstaad1o|^ii«ki thereon $84,021,986 94 

V«Dib«;r of polldf a Intned in 1863 ^ 11.107 

Am*% of onUtABdinf ri-ka thereon 18,902,000 00 

An't preoiinm notee therron 131,481 33 

Am't caeh premlnma thereon, leaa commia- 

■lona to ageuta 70.629 48 

Aai^t intereet coUeeted and oharg-d 1,999 66 

Tata! am't loaaea reported $84,661 43 

1V»tal am't loaaea paid ^ 82,6ra 06 

• __^-_ a«yoated and due, awaiting call """ " 

a4Ja<ted and not doe 

Qua4)oated and awaiting ftirther 

pmof. 

All other olaima afcainat the cooipanr 

AiB*t paid for fnruiturB and flxiurea 

ABi*t of expired premiuma 

Am't paid for adrertlalng and poatage _ _ 

Am't pa'd f.ir printing 1,888 16 

Am't paid for policy atampa 2,306 86 

Am*t paid taxea to Oom'r Internal Berenne 416 68 



478,170 94 
83.166 



626 00 
none. 

2,006 83 

816 31 

167 77 

14,40110 

1,011 38 



113 64 
626 86 



6,208 90 



Am't paid for ezchanfte.. 

Am' paid for cancelled policiea 

Kzpenaea paid, inclnd^ngall coinp^nMttJoa 

to (MBcera and Director*, atalton^'ry, dark 

hirt*. rent, loel, lighta, and other ind- 

d ntal expenaea 

■lATR OF WISCONSIN, >.. 
DaneOoantj, /■"• 

John W. Boyd, Preddent. and Deniaon WoHhlngton, 
8e( rutary, of the Uadlaon Mntnal Inaurance Company, 
do aolemnly awcar that the forvgoiiig atatement la true 
and coriect according to tho bene nf otir knowledge and 
beUet JOHN W. B )YD, 

D. WOBTHINOTON. 
Sworn and anhaeribed before me, thla 23d day of Janu- 
ary, A« D. 1864. . D. AT WOOD, 

Notary PnbUc. 

DIBECT0B8 >ND OFVIOEBB 

OP TBI 

MADISON MUTUAL INSURANCB CO. 
FOR THE TEAR 18C4. 

BIBICTOaS. 

J. W. BOYD. Walworth Co. 
KOWAKD O'NKIL. Milwaukee Oo. 
DA V 1 A I WOOD. Dane Co. 
0. R. MONTAGU K, LaCro»«e. 
A^A KINNKT, Green Uke Co. 
U. IJ.UIL^S. DdneCo. 
LUTUKB B ^SPORD, Grant Co. 
B.F. HOPKINS. Dane Co. 
OUR N GUKK^8Ky. Rock Co. 
PRA.N&.II. ROPER, Dotlge Co. 
J. H. ^RREN, Cre n Co. 
TIU. BROW .V, Dane Co. 
8. D. it A8TING8, Trempeteaa Oo. 
JOHV Q. ADAUS, Columbia Oo. 
EDWARD PIER. F^d dn Lac Oo. 
M. JANES. Wfainebago Oo. 
J0UNTO\T,IowaCo. 
H. FARKBB PAINE, Mlnneeota. 



onrn 

JoHiv W. BoTD, Prcaident 

B. P. Hopkins. Vice I rt-aldcnt. 

8. D. ilAsnifO <, Treaaurvr. 

D. WoETniTtOTON, Secretary. 

G. R. MoKTAOai, State Agent for MlBnceoCa. 

LOSSES PAID BT TUB HADTSON UUtUAL I.NSUB 
ANCE C0I1PA>T IN THB TEAK 1868. 

Saml If Wella, Summit, WaukCAha eo $600 00 

Gronce Y Freeman. GatcaTiU , Trempekau oo.. 16 00 

John Barnard llalon«>. St Croix oo 8 60 

A C Wigglna, O^ntre, Rock co 201 00 

A Riebmon<t, La Croaim ^ 186 00 

K Bement. FItchburg. Dine en 821 00 



T D « U H Kanonae, Cottage GroTe, Dane eo.. 

J A D N Collar, Dover, BacLie co.. 

J J Keiaer, Kendall, La Fayette oo 

J Wrarne, Mineral Point, Irwa oo »^.. 

Wm Jewell. Dodgerllle, " * ^ ^.. 

Sam'l Blnmer, New Glarus, Un-en co 

D D Uit, Potnai, Grant oo ^. ..... 

Wm OooptT, Maraball, Dane oo 

D Sotton, Merrlmar, Sauk oo 

M Hontvomery, Union, Rock oo 

Alex Stewart, Troy, Sank oo 

J C Loombs MiliTille, Grant co 



268 47 

UOO 

426 

46 38 
78 **0 

8U0 

2,078 S4 

676 97 

10 00 

47 18 
66128 
200 00 



J B llarrleon, Lancanter, Grant co 1,0&0 00 



C Oatrander, We«t Point, Col co.. 

M Weiahan, Franklin, Sauk oo 

(' Spann, Sheboygan Eai la 

Geo B Walte, La Prairie, Rock co 

J Hewlett, Black Wolf, Winnebago eo.. 

Wm Renter, Powaukee, Waukeahaco 

B M Bianebart, Waukeaha ..... 

Jaa Murphy. Hickory GroTe. Grantee 

BW Couch. Watertown, Jeffeo 

Jaa DoTia, BradfoTd* Rock oo 

H Bnllard, Union •• 

Wtlllimf. Mineral Point, loara oo 

Lara Moe, Dodgerille, ** 

P C Elliott, Frvedom, Sank eo..... ............ 

DSChaAio Oregon, Daoeco 

Jos Smith, Hampton, Minneaota......... 

Wm Mlaalich A tfona, Ithaca, Rtchhind oo........ 

Geo A Bania, Mariihan, Minneaota 

Sam R Lane, LowtUIa. Columbhi oo ;......... 

Sam King, Fountain Priirie ** 

L Rrtchura, i^parta, Monroe co 

B Jobnaon, Houaton. Hiuneaota 

T Henton, 0t8> go, Cnl oo 

J L Compton, Stoughtotf, Dane co 

Wm Reynolda, Hebron, Jt-lf co..........«...m.»..«« 

J AJfnniiiga, F arklin, Mllwaukoeoo 

A skelUoger, Tkifton, Grant co..««. 

J Artiolil. Pl.vmtiuth, Rock oo 

H D Campbell. La Croaae 

L K Walker, M<'tuuen. Fofid da Lao oo.... 

Wm n Swain, Terona. Daneco m.^...... 

DHTfai A Hanney, l«urke, Dmeco 

Wm Sherman. KaKle. Wnukeeh « 

Klizab'>th W D^via, Brooklyn, Minoeeota........ 

A SStilffl, StAiiihony ** 

T Dutch *r, huil'van, Jcffco ..^ 

A P Noaa. Mt I'lewiant, Grei>n co 

J HD^iamatyr, MMdleton, DaBeoo....« 

Geo Wiut4*r, nr<>ol(lyn. Qrrvu cc 

A Johnson, Union, R<ick co.....«*....m 

Sarah Vernon, Tr^mpvleao, 'I tfrop^lean co 



D Mi.rray, Brighioii. K*^n-.abaGO 

S K KdwnrdH, tngut Cri-ek, Walworth oo 

J Dowuey. Ottawa Wank co 

A G Douninfr, Arlington. Col co 

U Halltck^ontPieaaant Spring, Dane eo 

J, Broa* nier, Rnxbnry, ** , 

J Eble, 8hebi))gan, Sbvboo........... ...^ 

N Urrtiv, Foreni, Fond d« Lw co 

LUaTits, lloiibard, Dodfeco 

J B A M WltiT n, Trot', Sank oo»...... 

L F Parker. Dak -la, Minn ...... 

TCouwina, T.empviean, Treiiip*'leau co........ 

J H Knowlton, JancaTlUts Rock oo.............. 

O Kollmao, Otlumet, end dn Lac oo............ 

Wm &ilUpa,M«w fiorUB, WaBkeahaco 



leooo 
76 00 
)0»8 
400 
26 00 

270 OU 

430 00 
36 00 

»«00 
40 00 
14 76 
86 86 

660 00 
12 60 

700 00 



TFi»0Ofmfi JPamMr — AAmtUng J>eparimmiL 



L Orifwold, N«wlmrs, Mtnn m........ 16 00 

Wm Bogarsi Htbroa, Jeffoo SOO 00 

L Uaber, Eagle Point, Chipp«w« oo ^. fOO 00 

Jd» Hoorer, Oftanoii City, Mion 600 00 

A Goborn, Prairie dn Ghieo 125 00 

CorD4>lia S Merrill, Weatport. Dane co 1.350 00 

Wm H RMd, lA PnUrie, Book eo ^ 160 00 

Fraoc*^ Pattemon, Aftoa,Mino 1,650 OO 

T A Stephens, Whitewater, Walworth. 60 00 

Gox, FoltOD, Bock C(t 40 60 

ThoB Molt, RtMooo, Minn 13 00 

W WrUht, JaDe»Till#, Reck co 118 00 

P Schwartz, Truy, Walworth co 10 60 

Soptiia A Began. Ithaca, Ricbland cj 430 75 

JooOarlson, Amherst, Minn - 83 46 

^08 Sykes, tittle Grant, Grant oo 16 10 

Jos Hartman. Dekorra, Columbia co 693 68 

R Gallagher, loomltgGroTe, Daoeco 010 00 

Jdo Kvans, Hebron, Jeff e& 72 00 

DanM Msxson, Albion, Dane co 180 00 

8 ISDrlingamtf, Rlpon, Fond da Lao oo....... 116 00 

Jos Gmndy, Harmony, Bock co 676 00 

R Williamson, Hebron, Jeffoo 20 00 

W W Hedinjc. Hlddleton, Dann co 814 70 

L U Chase, WHupun, Pond dn Ijic co 725 OO 

A I'attridge. Pleasant G rare, Minn. 10 00 

B A Glover Troy, fit Croix co 330 00 

Thos Kobblus, Jeffenon. Jeffco 125 00 

M J McCoart, Oshkosh, Wlnnebogo oo 700 00 

P Trimborn, Greenfield, Milwaukee co 25 00 

Clapp ft Davis. Springfield, 8t Croix co -. 112 00 

H Sprenger. Hubbard, Dodge co 441 CO 

5 Newton, Soliivan, Jeff co 4 88 

R Uaxson, Walworth, Walworth co 76 00 

ODPearce, « •« 123 76 

H H Hooger, Oek Creek, MUwankee co 156 40 

W Watson, Ooartland, OA co 26 00 

S W Smith, Lamartiae, Fond dn Iacoo 310 80 

Wn B Taber, Dover, Racine co 1,160 06 

H Hewitt, Rit>on, Fond da Lao co 92 00 

F N Jong. Wayne, Washington oo 171 06 

C Dunning, FarmingtODt Jeff 00 MO 00 

Wm L Wilson, Harrison, Grant oo 100 00 

P Smith, Ironton, Sank co 626 00 

S ft J Simon, Springfield, Dane co 23 00 

Vancy J Bicker, Bherborne, Minn 760 00 

A Jameson, Kiogpton, Sank co 66 00 

A Willis, jr. Prairie da Sac, Sank co » 165 00 

]> Oidlagaa, Jackson, Washington oo,.. 18 00 

▲ Banter, Oehkosh, Wisnebngooo......... 400 00 

F ft H W Albert, Greenfield, Sauk oo 86 00 

A A Boss, Lake, Milwankee co 560 00 

Napp, Waterloo, Grant co w...... 400 40 

J Henry, Lodl, Col. Co 5 00 

This If in every sense a 

FARMBR8' OOMPAHT 

Inmring nothing bat Arm and honiMtead proporty«» 
giving mors ^rotetion to Ms 'orsier ihaa any other oom- 
pany, beoansn insuring Us grain in stacks, and his lire 
itook in flnlds on iarm, against danage by lightning as 
well ae baraing ; and at a oheaper rate beoaose it ia ears- 
tal in chooaiag its anmbers and the kind of property it 
Insvies. 

Twenty-flro tfumsaad farmera of thie State are mam- 
bere of this oonpaay, and their tamlileB Mnbraoe over 
100,000 pecaona whose intereats are protected by ite man* 
tlet 

Ofllee in tlie Oompany'a JTevr Building 
•djolntns Porter's Blo«lcy M»dl9on. 

D, WORTHISforON, See'F'* 



FOB. HITRSBRTMBBi. 



FBBNCH Pear seed, growth of 1863, 18 60 per lb* 
Apple seed, clean and well saved, growlbof 1868— 
16 80 per bn. 

Anger's Qninoe catttngs .« 98^11000 

MaoetteRoee catUngs 8 f^ 1000 

Osier willow cattiags 8^11000 

80,000 Red Oedar. 4 to 18 la 6«1000 

A Q. HANFOKD ft BRO. 
Mfaa Ooleabaa Nursory, Ooianbaa, Ohln. 



Thresliiiiff Jllacliliies 

IfANVFACnniDSAT 

ROCK RITER IROW WORKS. 

JANESVILLE, WISCONSIIf. 

THBSB Machiaes have been la use f >r the lait tirss 
years, and have given latisftctloa ia efwyosis, 
without exception. They are made of the beet materiel, 
and the workmanship will show lor itself. We elsim to 
have no superior in this respeet, and to make oar words 
good we will merely sUte that oar maohiaes are 

'Warranted In Bwarjr Parttenlar. 

We depend entirely on the merits uf oar work to sateb> 
lish a good repnution, and so far we have not fiiled, sad 
we do aot intend to do so. 

The HOMSK PO WEBS ere aaivenally admlttsd to to 
the strongest made, and every thrasher knows bow an- 
pleasant aod unprofitable it is to have frequent bredLSgM. 
We make both Bight an^l Ten Horse maeliioes, and have 
extras always on band, or in the hands of our agents. 

W* refer more particularly to the foUoainn points ia 
oar machines, which we claim as improvemeuts on ill 
others now ia use, and which we can aastain i>y aofMr 
Ofe certificates, if called upon to do so. 

1 . The large Shoe andaeiveJ, which give great deiahtg 
capacity. 

8. The long Carrier Rake, and the grsat speed with 
which it rnns, thus spreading the sti aw thinner ss it 
leavea the apron or grain belt, and thereby giving Iks 
graia more chauce to lUl throagh, aad not be oarrisd enr 
Uk Ihe straw. 

8. Tke ease with which It can be npvned Ibf stor^^ 
or left on permanently, ai in other machines, being MP 
ported by swivel braoee from the sills. 

4. Thestroagand heavy gsarii^ ia thojaok, 9^nrf 
Impoitaat feature. 

6. The pulleys are all coverod wtth leather to prsnat 
slipping and wearing of belts. 



All the oil cups have covera to )teep the 
fkae from dirt. i 

7. The extra thick doth ased ia the aproa^ 

8. The extra wide elevator, and the manner in whw 
the aathreehcd heads fto. drop from the shoe speat d> 
rettly lata the cape, laetead of makiag the caps so mnj 
shovels to seeop it ap, thas jammiag and tearing thM 
la nioeei, and ft also preveata elog§ing. ^. 

f. Observe the tracks, aad examiae the workmssHV 
aad finish of the whole machlae. , . 

If. Theee maohiaes are frirnished with the best kind « 
leather beiUng (or rabber If preferred) aad and are fslly 
warranted in every respect. ^ 

Addrees ROCK RIYBB IBON WORKS <Sl 

aiayS JaaesvillSi Wii. 

Make Your Oiim 

PnSONS engaging in the Sorgho business, by siodtaff 
ens doUar to the subscribers will receive in retars Ml 
inslraetioas for baildiag the most ecoaomical andw- 
eieat Bvaporator at a cost of from 100 toSOO^ct im 
thaa pateated evaporators aow la use. Thas joa will 

Sawa from $90.00 to tl^O.OO 

Oa the first cost of Bvaporstors, besides a ratioosl mvlsf 

by mir ecoaomical mode of applying heat. _, _. 

Oapadty of Bvaporator, 80 to 100 t^i«9^P^,f^ 
perCV S. WARDTBHr^TBRK. 
mio LaoePvoJ^ 

BEIUBSRAIi PT. RAIIiROAD 

FBOM Miaeral Polat to Warrea, HI., coaaectfag vitt 
111. Oeatral, Galeaa tad Chimin Uaioo. for aH pon« 
east, west aad soath. O.W.OOBB. 
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Short crops and long faces. Whose fault is 
it ? That it has not rained for many dusty, 
scorching weeks, is probably nobody's fault. 
The laws of nature are not fitful and capricious 
as somo would seem to believe, but fixed and 
determinate. There are no exceptions. The 
weather is determined by laws as regular and 
consistent as those which govern the motion of 
the heavenly bodies. The misfortune is that 
as yet we are so wanting in knowledge of 
them that we are unable to predict the changes 
they bring. 

Somo day it is hoped that we shall be wiser 
than now, and quite as competent to foretell 
with accuracy a coming storm or drouth, as 
we are now to calculate an eclipse of the sun 
or moon. Meantime we must content ourselves 
with studying and obeying the laws by which 
«the effects of unfavorable changes may be ob- 
viated or removed, and having done our best, 
comfort ourselves with the compensations which 
God in his goodness hath provided. 

But how small a proportion of those who 
are most affected bgr serious drouths ever give 
a moment's thought to the subject in any phil- 
osophic mood ! IIow many, for example, ever 
know that deep plowing, sub-soiling and un- 
derdraining are means that may be rationally 
employed by the farmer to counteract the ef- 
fects of a protracted drouth ? Yet there is no 
scientific truth more susceptible of demonstra- 
tion than this. For if the plowing be shallow 
the root« of the plant, unable to penetrate the 



earth to the sources of moisture, are necessa- 
rily dried and stunted, to the great iiyury of 
that crop to which we look for our profit ; while, 
on the other hand, if we drain, sub-soil and 
plow deeply, thereby making the earth light 
and porous, it will the more readUy absorb 
moisture in the form of dew, as well as the 
fertilizing gases which float in the atmosphere, 
and at the same time enable the roots io de- 
scend to cooler and moistor depths. This is 
the theory of the advantages of that deep 
plowing which we have urged upon our read- 
ers so repeatedly In the years past that but for 
the circumstances which are calculated to make 
the lesson at this time peculiarly impressive, 
we should feel like passing it over in silence. 
The facts sustain the thjsory most admirably, 
for in ahnost every case where the plowing 
was deep and thorough, the crops are very 
much better at this date than in those oases 
where the plowing was shallow. 

Its all right. Let the self-conceited ignora- 
mus, who sneers at book larmn and who holds 
that no man can teach him anything in the art 
of farming, turn his crops over to the hogs and 
beg bread in harvest time. The provident 
man who has learned that everything has its 
law, and who has dono his best to acquire a 
knowledge of that law, and to practice in ac- 
cordance therewith, will have enough and some 
to spare. They both have thebf reward— the 
conceited blunderhead and the intelligent ob- 
server and student of nature. 

But of what use are reproaches now ? Only 
this— that they may stimulate Mr. Slaek and 
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Mr. Stupid to act a littl« more sensibly next 
year. 

And there is one thing that may yet be done 
to mitigate the seTerity of the drouth so far as 
its affects are felt by such crops as may be oul- 
tiTated. The ground may be deep^ and frt- 
guenUif '(irred by the cultiyator and the shovel 
plow. No matter if the dust rise in clouds 
80 that you can hardly see your team. It will 
pay to plow and cultivate still. Keep the 
teams agoing then. 

Another thought : The drouth, however se- 
vere in its effects upon the present crops, is 
not without its compensations. The surface 
being exhausted of its moisture, the moisture 
brought Arom the sub-soil by the force of ca- 
pillay attraction, will bring with it to the sur- 
face' such minerals as are capable of being 
held in solution, and thus fertilixe it for subse- 
quent crops. 

It was so in in 1858-9. The drouth was a 
serious damage, but, the subsequent year, as 
we publicly predicted it would gave us the 
greatest crop the country ever saw, viz : over 
twenty-seven millions bushels of wheat, and 
other crops in proportion ! This year it seems 
inevitable that we should fall short of a re- 
spectable average. Indeed if the wheat crop 
is not very soon relieved (we write this on the 
17th June,) it must be less than half a crop. 
But then next year, or at the farthest, in 1866, 
and for some years after, we may reasonably 
hope, if we do our duty, to have great crops 
agam. 

Still another thought : As a class, we far- 
mers have the name of being very great grum- 
blers. It is always too wet or too cold, too 
hot or too dry, or some circumstance more se- 
rious than any one of these, stands in the way 
of our success. There is some truth in this 
eharge. We do grumble too much. For four 
years now we have had abundant harvests 
and pretty fair prices for everything we have 
raised — very extravagant prices for some 
things, though no more extravagant perhsps 
than the prices of many articles we have had 
to buy. We have generally succeeded in pay- 
ing off our old debts, and some of us have 



money in bank waiting for our decision as to 
the best and safest way of investing it. — 
Should we lose half our average crop this 
year we shall still be able to live and grind 
through the pinch. 

leepeatof DeM. 

The words above may seem onlnaiit of » 
grave moral or financial lecture, nevertbelen 
we do not intend to air our consoienee nor oor 
figures by any such effort. 

We know it is chronic with some men and 
women to be in debt^ and they would be de- 
prived of an accustomed stimulant, to li^a 
without having their memories Jogged oco«- 
sionally about certain long bills that stand 
against them on Mr. A's or Mr. B's books. 
They would not know how to enjoy life unleaa 
they were compelled to pay every dollar, ao 
soon AS obtained, for demolished hats and 
bonnets, or for tea and sugar that were long 
ago consumed, or for dilapidated plows, har- 
rows, &o. These people enjoy their misery 
much as some old ladies "enjoy poor health.^' 
Exhorting such does no good — they muat 
find out for themselves where, in their affairs, 
the depleting sore is — then, perhaps, they will 
say in the crispy language of a club in Henry 
county — 

^'Betolved, That we are in debt — that ii 
what ails us." 

The debis which we intend to just touch 
upon now, and which we advise our friends 
to avoid, are those which are often incurred 
iguorantly. But some farmers even ignore 
the fact that they are allowing suoh bills to 
accumulate against them, and in practice will 
not admit that they owe anything to the soil. 
''Our prairie land is rich," they say, *'and 
will never wear out." The same was said 
years ago of one of the most glorious regions 
in our country, which is now called **the 
worn out lands." 

The wealth that is carted off from a farm in 
the shape of crops, season after season, n^ 
eessarily removes materials that build and 
teed the plants. Every plant that grows upon 
a farm has, bound up in it, materials for mak- 
ing a new vegetable growth. Every dead an- 
imal that decomposes on a farm passes into 
stimulants that would, if applied, make grow- 
ing grains swell with fatness or silken peUls 
spread in beauty. 

All waste matter from the house old boots 
and shoes, old hats, rags, paper, and bones, 
all— everything that can be mentioned, con- 
tains the elements for building up new plants. 
When the farmer shall learn how to colleet 
the rubbish and waste about house, barn and 
farm, and to convert them into fermenting 
heaps to replenish the materials removed in 
his crops, he will have learned one important 
means for— keeping out of debt to his farsn. 
— Farmer^ Advocate, 
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Ep. Fahmse: — Ifhj oannoi tlie f amen of 
thii ooantry oombino for the purpose of eelf- 
proteoiion, m well as merobants, meehanica 
or manufacturerB 7 Farmers take their staple 
prodaetion (wheat) to market, and take jast 
what the speeulator feels disposed to give him, 
takes bis money, goes to the merchant or man- 
nfaoturer and has to pay their prices for what 
he wants. Thus others control both the price 
of what he bays and sells, so yoa see '* Tar- 
key comes on his side nary time." . This is 
unfair. 

The farmer gets no more now ior his wheat 
than when cottons were from 6 to 12 cents a 
yard, sugar from 8 to 12 cents a pound, coffee 
14 to to 22, and labor Arom $10 to $12 a month. 
How can the farmer stand this ? 

I say let every school district form a Farm- 
er's Club, and when a safficient number hare 
thus been formed, let each club elect one or 
more delegates and forma Coanty Club; then 
each connty elect its delegates and form a 
State Club ; and State send delegates to a Na- 
tional^ Club, tbus forming a complete union 
of all the farmers of our country for self-pro- 
tection. 
I We have just organised a olub here. Oar 
I next question or subject for debate is concern- 
I ing that infernal pest to all farmers, cattle 
running at large. We do not propdse to be 
I compelled to sell cor wheat at $1 and $1.10 a 
bashel, and pastare CTerybody's cattle for 
nothing, much longer. 

I would like to hear from some able pen on 
this subject. ▲. H. Edwabus. 

BuTu Dm, Wli. 



TentlUting Hay-Hews. 



A correspondent of the Cultivator writes: 
Ventilatiog large bodies of hay is not often 
practiced, aod results in mow heat hay, when 
it is not thoroughly cured. In the summer of 
1881, I filled a bay thirty-four by twenty-two 
feer^ and eighteen feet high; as I suppoaed, 
wtU cured, Soon after it was filled, I had oc- 
oasion to Tisit the mow, and found that a 
large amount of steam or vapor was rising 
from the hay. I took a hay-knife and cut 

tmn VAnnfl hiJAfl ft\nr f»At. in (llftmptPli* Anri AvA 



feet deep, which, when done, had the appear- 
ance of an escape pipe from a steam boiler. 
The work of cutting was a good steam bath. 
The heat subsided in a few days, and the hay 
came out bright. 

Last year 1- oonstrneted a Tentilator in the 
same bay, of four scantling, with roands two 
and a half feet long and fifteen inches apart, 
and placed it in the centre of the bay, over a 
hole in the floor connecting with the air oat- 
side. It is in fact a four sided ladder. I saw 
no signs of steam on the mow after it was 
filled. 

TSNTILATIXQ HAT STACKS. 

It is not cTery farmer who has barn-room 
for all the hay that he cuts, and must neces- 
sarily stack some of it out ot* doors. Newly 
made hay, when exposed to the weather in 
the stack, is more liable to injury from heat 
than that which is put into the barn. It also 
not nnfrequently occurs that from threatened 
bad weather, or in order to secure hay which 
is cut near the close of the week, that it is put 
up before it is thoroughly cured. Injury 
from these causes may be entirely prevented 
by exercising a little care in ventilating the 
stack wh#n it is put up. With this precau- 
tion, hay that is qnite green will cure finely 
in the sUck, and eodie out sweeter and better 
than that which is exposed to the sun in cur- 
ing. Our practice has been, first to lay a 
good foundation for the stack, of old rails or 
poles, laying two tiers, and crossing them; 
then to stand five or six others up in the cen- 
tre, eight feet long and two feet apart at the 
bottom, the ends coming together at the top. 
If these are allowed to extend to the top of 
the stack, they will be in the way of finishing 
off, as the stack diminishes. 



darnefs Chill PoUCo. 



Hear what Prof. North, of Hamilton Col- 
lege said, in his address at the Fair of the 
Kirtland Agricultural Society in October last: 

** Among farmers and gardeners the Garnet 
potato is almost 'as much talked abont to-day 
as the war and the draft. Wherever thrbO ' 
neighbors mf>et, there is a social excitement 
over the Garnet potato. Thrice happy Is the 
wide-awake farmer who had the forethoaght 
to plant Garnets. Four times miserable are 
the old fogies who clung to Pinkeyes and Car- 
ters. A man rich in Garnets can be recog- 
uixed a great way off by his jubilant counte- 
nance. Our President coald hardly spare 
time to attend to the Fair to-day, he is so 
flooded with orders for Garnet potatoes. £v- 
•'r^body insists on this Hibernian jewel, and 
nothing else. The Garnet Chili potato is the 
most hardy and popular Tariety now cultivat- 
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In the Ingit No. of thiM Journnl we oomple- 
ted our series of nrticle^ dei^criptive of ihc 
Great Kithibition of the fpdustry of nil Na- 
tions, liotd at Lnnc!on diirinp ihcj summer of 
1862. It Wild our inlentbii to liaTe coadudcd 
with ft general summary, setting forth in rapid 
sketch the great outlines of that magnificent 
and memorable collection of the products of 
the industry of the yarious nations of the 
world. Space did not permit, however, and 
we simply propose in this brief article again to 
endeaTor to impress it upon the minds of our 
readers that America, while she did admirably 
what she finally attempted, made a very grave 
mistake in failing to early attempt and as thor- 
oughly accomplish the vastly more creditable 
and conspicuous showing that it lay in her 
power to make. It was an opportunity lost that 
can never bo regained. We were /airly en- 
gaged in a desperate struggle, with an intes- 
tine and powerful foe, yet had really the abil- 
ity to compete successfully in the departments 
of industry with the greatest nations of the 
globe. This, through the mulishness pf the 
Secretary of State, we neglected to prove ; and 
consequently, instead of challenging the ad- 
miration and compelling the deferential respect 
of the Groat Powers, we voluntarily put our- 
selves in an attitude which could only pro- 
voke their affected regret and patronizing con- 
tempt. 

But the past wo cannot help. The present 
and future are alone possible to us. Let us be 
wise next time. And inasmuch as the Emper- 
or of France has given due notice that a Grand 
International Exhibition will be held in Paris 
in 1867, the active friends of industry should 
begin in time to shape their plans with refer- 
ence thereto. 

International Exhibitions by the scientific 
and practical information thus originated, 
and diffused, as well as by their social advan- 
tages, are capable of contributing much to the 
progress of the world in the arts of civiliza- 
tion, and to the unity and peaoe of mankind. 
In 18C7 we trust Ameiica will prove her wis- 



dom and pbitantbropy by oobly standing in 
ber right place at thai great gathering of 
lie nations. 



Plfti— llarvHtLii^ tnd Prrparlag fer Market. 

The following it from the pea of T* B. Mi- 
ner, editor of the Ewral Anurictm, Those of 
oar readers who are oultivftting flax will liare 
pleasure iu reading it : 

The first operation consists in separating 
the seed from the fibre. My Tennessee cor- 
respondent says that he generally first oarriod 
the fibre to the barn, where it is rippled ; bnt 
the English and Irish method is to ripple in 
the field at the time of pulling. The appara- 
tus for rippling consists of a row of iron 
teeth, screwed, or otherwise secured, into a 
block of wood. The teeth are made of half- 
iron, square rods, and so placed in the block 
as to have the angles towards the operator. 
They should be three-sixteenths of an inoh 
apart at the bottom, eighteen inches long, and 
tapering to a point, commencing two inches 
from the top. 

The ripple is secured to a plank aboat nine 
feet long, which should rest on two stools, or 
have legs attached to it^ so as to stand about 
the height of a chair. The ripplers then take 
their positions uppn the plank, one on each 
side of the ripple/ with a capacious winnow- 
ing sheet spread under them to receive the 
balls as they are rippled off. The flax being 
brought and laid at the right hands of the 
ripplers, it is taken by them, about six inches 
from the roots, with one hand, and nearer the 
tops with the other, spreading the tops like a 
fan, drawing one half through the comb, then 
the other half by a turn of the wrist, and the 
operation is complete. The ripplers so time 
their movements ns not to interfere with each 
other in drawing u. flax through the ripple. 

ROTTIM 

There are two methods of ro^t^g; one, dew 
rotting, and the other, water rotting. My 
Tennessee correspondent says, in regard to 
the former, which appears to be the system 
adopted there : 

" Dew rotting is done by spreading the flax 
upon the grass in some convenient field and 
letting it remain ibere till it is sufiKciently 
rotted to be scutched to ^he best advantage." 

That is not very definite, but the report of 
the Irish Agriculiural Society, now before me, 
is quite clear in its deiNils of the foreign sys- 
tem of water rotting. *' Steep pools" are 
made 12 feet long, 18 feet long, and from 3^ 
to 4 feet deep. Uiver or brook water is better 
than that from springs; and the pools are so 
constructed that a gentle flow of wator is con- 
st ntly passing through them. The flax*^i8 
put into the pools in sheaves, somewhat sloped 
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in regulav rows, carrying forward iho roots 
of each lajer to the bands of the sheares be- 
low ii. A layer of rushes or weeds is laid on 
the upper course, upon which a eoveriog of 
sods or other conTenient material is placed, 
■u0k»ient to keep all the flax just under wa- 
ter when it is let into the pools. As the fer- 
mentation prooeeds, some additional weight 
should be added, to be removed as soon as the 
fermentation ceases. Flax thus coTcred does 
not sink to the bottom, and is not a£fected by 
light and air. The process of steeping re- 
quires from 8 to 14 days, according to the 
heat of the weather and the temperature of 
the water. 

SPBKADIIIG. 

Select a clean, smooth pasture or closely 
cut meadow land, lay the flax CTenly on the 
grass in long rows, spread it thin, and 6 to 8 
days, if the weather be showery, and 10 to 12 
days, if it be dry, is a sufficient time for the 
flax to remain on the grass^say ten days in 
ordinary weather. It must be thoroughly 
dried by the isun before it is remoTcd for 
scutching. 

DRYINQ BT STXAM. 

A correspondent of the Belfast (Ireland) 
NiBwtt who has dcTOted thirty years to the 
scutching of flax, and the iuTention of ma- 
I obinery therefor, says: 

*' I particularly wish to call the attention 
I of flax-spinners to the plan of drying the flax 
I by steam, as not only quality but quantity is 
improved, and that to an extent they would 
scarcely credit. We should have the flax 
brought into a suitable state by iteam drying, 
none other being so safe or so good. It will 
then be in a flt state for the scutcher. In fact 
none but those who have seen it can imagine 
the diiTerence there is in scutching a dry, as 
compared with a damp strick of flax \ and all 
the fine flax is as much improved in quality 
as quantity. When prepared in this way 
with steam drying, and carefully put through 
patent rollers, then it is fit to be put into the 
scutcher's hands, but not before." 

MACHINBKT FOB SCUTCHING. 

The Clayvllle Company have a machine, 
which cost, with gearing, about $350. It is 
run by water power, which is the cheapest 
power that can be used. 

There is also a company in Lockport, N. 
T., styled ^' Zockport Flak Ootlon Co." who 
are making very handsome goods from flax. 
This Association, I presume, is ready to give 
any information in regard to scutching ma- 
chinery, &c., that may be requested of them. 

The editor of the Canadian AgricuUurUt 

"Rowiftn & Sons' scutching machine, manu- 
factured at Belfast, Ireland, is. we believe, as 



land about £20 to £25 sterling, and could be 
imported to this country for about $150 to 
$L 80, including cost, freight and duty. There 
are several of these mills in the country al- 
ready, and they have been found to work sat- 
isfactorily The cost of the molive power, 
whether horse or steam, would be, say not 
over $900, to $400, and the entire capital re- 
quired to establish such a machine in opera- 
lion, would not evceed $600." 

The flax machines lately invented in New 
England, are sold at $350, and will scutch 
from 2,000 lo 2,600 lbs of flag straw per day 
of 10 hours. 

A new machine for scutching has recently 
been invented by Messrs. Mallory and Sau- 
ford, corner of Center and White streets, New 
York, which is said to have been used in the 
flax mill at Union village, Kenselaer Co., N. 
Y., with the following results: 

"600 lbs. dressed flax, 16 lbs. coavse tow, 
and 8 lbs. fine tow." 

From this result a ton of flax straw, the or- 
dinary produce of an acre iu this country, 
will give 442 lbs. of dressed flax, worth $110 
50 at present prices, besides tow. The ex- 
pense of scutching a ton, to the owner of a 
machine run by water power, is only the wa- 
ges of two men for a day. 



Hnrry In Panning. 



Wo hurry in plowing, and plow too wet; and 
is not this the case in harrowing, too ? This 
is n universal evlL IIow often do we hoe, i e. 
niiiny people do, when the hoe has to be con- 
stiiuily cleaned. When the dew is the cause 
of this, it is, on the other hand, a good sign, 
as it shows the man up early. But when the 
soil wets your hoe, you are sinning against it. 
If there is an excuse here, it is in favor of 
hoeing potatoes ; it gets the hill moist. In no 
case should dry ground be drawn up against 
a hill, as a soaking rain will not soak it. 

But it is good to make fence in wet time, 
when you have stakes to drive. - always re- 
member that. 

It is bad policy to hurry in your hay ; cut 
in the morning, and draw it in the same day, 
even if pretty ripe. You hurry it in, and it 
will take its time to sweat and steam in the 
mow ; an operation which Miould be performed 
in the cock. Many people have not yet 
learned this ; and they have always poor hay ; 
musty, to a greater or less degree, even if it 
retains its green tint. The must is still there, 
and that is hurtful, especially to some kinds of 
stock. 

We should hnrry, however, to get our seed 
in as soon as possible ; our crops harvested as 
soon as can be, but each in its time without 
forcing it. Hurry is not always in hard labor, 
but in doine a thinjc in its proper time. — Voir 
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A Wor4 lo Couitjr Agrtoiltanil Bodettes. 

M&Dj of you hiTo spiriUdlj reaoWed to 
hold exhibitions the coming fall. To such we 
would say, go ahead, your enterprise merits 
success, and will 'insure it. Some haye made 
efforts to revive sleeping organizations, or to 
ereate new ones in oonnlies where they have 
not yet been formed. To you, courage ! 

There never was a time when a county fair 
has been able to acoomplish so much good. 
Let there be no failures. 

Another word : Oive us a report of your 
intentions at the earliest moment, particularly 
the times and places of your respective fairs, for 
publication in the Fabmbb. Such pnblioation 
will be your best advertisement, and will not 
cost you a cent. Exhibitors of patent imple- 
ments and machines often apply to us for such 
information, so as to plan to attend your fairs, 
and we are unable to give them the desired 
information. 

Another word : The State Society offers a 
splendid Prize Banner, as in 1860, to that 
County Society whose county shall make the 
best exhibition (all things considered) at the 
coming State Fair. 

Are you not all of you going to compete ? 
Talk' the matter up at once, and let the fires of 
enthusiasm be kindled. Now is the time. 
Don't wait. 

PreflteUe Wool erowlag . 



A. Ludlow, Esq. has kindly furnished us 
with the following item, from which it will be 
seen that sheep-raising is fast becoming one 
of the most profitable branch'^s of business to 
which the farmer can turn his attention : Mr. 
L. sheared this sprang 464 sheep, getting from 
them 2,794) pounds of wool, which he sold at 
66 cents a pound, receiving for it the round 
sum of $1,816.42. It will be se«n by compu- 
tation that this is an average of 6 tt>8., 2} oi. 
to. the fleece, the cash value of which was $4 
to each head of sheep. When we take into 
oonsideration that no special effort has been 
made to select large sheep, but that the fleeces 
are taken from a whole flock as they run, it 
speaks well for Mr. Ludlow's care of stock 
and skill in improving it If any of our co- 
temporaries can beat this, we shall be pleased 
to see the flgures. — Ex, 



TolMMM BxperieBee. 

Mr Editob: — As for tobacco, I raised some 
over one acre last year of nice tobaeoo, »&d 
got it well ripened before the l^ost hmi it. I 
have it well eured, but there seems to bo no 
market justifying Bale. Thoto MilwavkM 
sharks were here, and bought up some poor 
frost bitten tobacco at four cents a pottn<i^ but 
I can't afford to sell mine fbr less than M^i 
cents a pound, and not eren for that, in oaae 
the high revenue bill is passed. 

There is a good deal of tobacco raised In 
this section of the country. There are a good 
many Ken tuck ians here, and they all lalM 
tobacco ; and as for seed, there is any amouRt 
in the neighborhood. I raised over a pint last 
year, and so did others. Every one thai mised 
tobacco raised their own seed and some for 
their neighbors. Lbti Hours. 

Okiov, Wii. 



FrepBFS nr tlie State Fair ! 

The drouth, it is feared, may diaeooxage 
some about trying to make an exhibition of 
the products of the earth at the approaching 
State Fair. We hope not. All are in the same 
boat, since the drouth is uniTersal. Let each 
one do his best The results will compare 
wiih each other just as well this year as erer. 
Hold up your heads, oh ye disconsolate far- 
mers. Stock-raisers and mannfaoturers most 
do enough better than erer before to still md- 
vance the average results of this Fair, notwith- 
standing the discouragements. 



Oreea Crops as Mainre. 



We hear every day more and more of plow- 
ing in green crops. This is well — ^it is excel- 
lent. It not only pulverizes the soil by fer- 
mentation and tillage, but — and here is the 
nice point — the crop draws nutriment in two 
ways — from the sub-soil and from the atmos- 
phere, and brings it within reach of the grains, 
among the tillable soil, besides enriching the 
sub-soil with its long roots (of clover V Thus, 
the soil that has lain dormant in the aepths, is 
drawn upon for supply, and at the same time 
prepared (by the tillage of the roots and the 
nourishment they afford) for corn and other 
long-rooted grains. But the atmosphere is 
made to impart most— and this is all clear 
gain. 
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So beneiloiftl is the green crop, th^t eren a 
well manured soil is treated to, it in some parts 
of the world — ^in Italy, fcr instance. The 
green crop contains what the soil held in solu- 
tion, ready for use — and this, by plowing in, 
gives it back to the soil again, where it is held 
in solution as before, ready, with increased 
amount, for the next crop. 

But many farmers are afVaid of the labor of 
plowing in-^and the ** waste of land," as they 
term it. Iiot such men alone— they are lasy — 
and, in the best case, will do little for the im- 
proyement of the world. But, to those who 
are willing to do their share, and to avail them- 
selves of all the benefits within their reach, we 
will say — a green crop may be plowed in, and 
followed (the same season,) by winter grain, or 
by turnips, or buckwheat, or other grains. 

Particularly in the green crop the thing for 
uplands, which cannot well be reached by ma- 
nure in any other way. Peas, buckwheat, 
clover, are all excellent crops to grow in. For 
corn, clover would perhaps be preferable^er- 
tainly excellent. Where there is a will to do, 
the thing will be done. And the plowing in of 
green crops, especially on uplands, is one of 
the necessities of the time, as well as one of 
its greatest benefits 

• Repellents oTtte Tmlp Fly. 

All tornip cultivators know that the crop 
is very liable to injury, when in the *< seed- 
leaf," by the attack of a small insect of the 
genius HeUica^ commonly called the turnip 
fly. Viftrien^ prescriptions have been given 
to prevent ifae ravages of this insect, but in 
most oases they have proved of little value. 
IV e give below some recipes which we have 
not known tried. We find the first in the 
Canadian Agriculturist, in which it is said to 
have been used for several years, with great 
advantage by E. Q. O'Brien, of Shanty Bay. 

Oil of hirpentine, one tesspoonfVil to one 
pouod of seed, stirred till the oil is absorbed, 
and the seed, held between the eye and the 
light, will have a shining appearance. The 
seed should then be immediately sown. 

^^The writer of this paragraph has, on sev- 
eral occasions, used fish-oil in a similar way, 
and always with favorable results, but wheth- 
er the safety of the plant was due to the per- 
scripiion, or to some other favoring circum- 
stance, he could not feel very confident." 

The following is takem from the Mark Lane 
JSxpr e99t to which it was communicated by B. 
Umbers, of Warwickshire, who states that it 
has stood the test of eleven or twelve years, 
without a single instance of failure : 

*'To one gallon of chamber-lye add 2 os. of 
tincture of assafoetida. Soak the seed in the 
mixture 24 hours, and dry it in the shade. 
The drying requires the greatest care, as the 
son evaporates the strength and utterly spoils 
the recipe. I always dry my own upon a barn 
floor, where neither sun nor wind can affect 



Ttefaraer^ 

Uvbaiiki tb«j are ftirnlahed with bMS 

WbOM tnvrmiir Invites one to ileep ; 
Mr fffottoee are ahaded with tbrece, 

Mv hllle whitened over wUh eheep. 
I seldom h«Te met with a loss, 

Snch health do my ton&taJns bestow, 
Hy frautatna, all bordered with moaa, 

Whera the harebells and Tiolets fiow. 

Kot a pine In the crore can be seen 

Bat with tendrils of woodbine Is boand ; 
Not a beech's more beaatifbl green. 

Bat a sweetbrier twin«e it aroand. 
Not my fields in the prime of the year 

More charms than my cattle unfold ; 
Not a brook that is limpid and clear 

Bat it glitters with fishes of gold. 

I hare Iband oot a gift Ibr my fitir, 

I baTe found where the wood pigeons breed; 
Bat let me snch plunder forbear, 

She will say 'tis a barbarons deed, 
Wot he ne'er coald be trne she aTerred, 

Who coald rob a poor bird of its yoang ; 
And I loTcd her the more when I heard 

Snch tenderness ttom her tongae. 



What Can Be Bone on Oie Acre. 

The editor of an eastern Journal published 

some years ago his management of one acre, 

with the following results : 

One-third of an acre of corn usually pro- 
duced thirty bushels of sound com for grind- 
ing, besides some refuse. This quantity was 
sufficient for family use, and for fattening one 
large or two small hogs. From the same 
ground he obtained two or three hundred 
pumpkins, and his family supply of beans. 
From the same bed of six rods square, he usu- 
ally obtained sixty bushels of onions ; these 
he sold at one dollar per bushel, and the 
amount purchased his flour. Thus, from one- 
third of an acre and an onion bed, he ob- 
tained his breadstufifs. The rest of the ground i 
was appropriated to all sorts of vegetables for 
summer and winter use — ^potatoes, beets, par- 
snips, cabbage, green com, peas, beans, cu- 
cumbers, melons, squashes, sc, with fifty or 
sixty bushels of beets and carrots iTor the win- 
ter food of a cow. Then he had a fiower gar- 
den, also raspberries, currants and gooseber- 
ries in great variety, and a few choice apple, 
plum, cherry, peach and quince trees. 



Farming Habits. 



Grain should be cut when the berry is out 
of the milk, and in the dough : never when 
ripe. The straw should be somewhat green- 
then, properly cured, somewhat as hay is 
cured ; put up, and permitted to sweat, and 
then gathered in its yellow, fragrant condition. 
This is hay ; next to Timothy ; and the berry 
is all the brighter and heavier. This is get- 
tine to be pretty eenerally known, and 
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to haryest grain in Uiis manner. It also se- 
cures the harrest f^om a week or two weeks 
earlier. Now this thing we neglect too much ; 
some do not beliere in it. But the most are 
negligent. 80 it is in putting in seed. We 
deUty the matter too long in the first place ; 
and in the second and most important place, 
we put it in too wet ; we have either plowed 
it too wet, or we sometimes hare harrowed it 
too wet. Uarvest and seed-lime should engage 
the farmer's attention, if anything. 



BalClBf Cheese. 



In salting cheese the general practice dairy- 
men is to draw the curd or whey, and then 
apply salt, in proportion of one pound of 
salt (a pure article^ to from 40 to 60 pounds 
of cheese, according to the time ohesse is de- 
signed to be marketed. The question has oc- 
curred to many, whether the salt could not 
be more easily incorporated ^y salting the 
milk, or applying it after eoagulation and 
when the curd is sufficiently cooked. From ex- 
periments made in salting milk, it seems the 
chee83 manufactured' was of good quality, 
but the proportion of salt required was at the 
rate of three and a quarter ounces to the gal- 
lon of milk, or eight pounds two ounces of 
salt to 40 gallons, or about 40 pounds of 
cheese. The objection to salting in the milk 
is, that the whey is unfit for pigs, and the 
^arge quantity of salt required. Mr. D'An- 
giles, of Oneida county, N. T., has recently 
advocated the plan of salting the whey. His 
method is brifiy as follows : 

When the curd is about sufficiently cooked, 
most of the whey is drawn off, leaying juet 
sufficient /to hold the mass in a loose and fine- 
ly divided state; the salt is then applied, and 
stirred through the mass. The advantages 
claimed are, that much labor is saved, that 
salt is more evenly distributed through the 
curd, which is not bruised, and the oily par- 
ticles pressed out by rough handling. 

This method is being adopted by some, the 
proportion of salt used being graduated by 
the amount of whey in the curd at the time 
of salting, and the character of the cheese to 
be manufactured. — Trana. jV, F. Agricultural 



Pat !■ a Big Tamlp Crop. 

^ The drouth has so damaged both grain 
and grass crops that it behooves the f&r. 
mer to make the most of the chances kft 
to him. And thi is why we say, pit in 
a big turnip crop. Turnips will )>Dy.— 
Tour cattle and sheep will want them, ani 
your own table will be none the worse fo^ 
them. 



STOCK REGISTER. 



Salt ftor 8tock.-~FPOi n. PoUwi. 

Ed. Farkbr :— In the June No. W. P. Under- 
wood advooates the theory that as salt in 
large doses is poison, it must consequently be 
proportionately injurious in smaller doies. 
He says that food is food in any quantity, sad 
that poison, is poison however small the dose. 
This sounds plausible enough ; but the ques- 
tion is, what do we mean by food ? 

The general definition of the term would, 

perhaps, be " anything that tends eithe? to 

delvop the body or, when developed, to supply 

the waste so as to maintain vigor and health. 

"The food of animals consists of organised 

substances, — that is substances composed of 

various elements brought into compositioB by 

the activity of the organism. The food of sU 

animals, then; must be compound, and not 

simple. A common food is hay; bat what do 

we feed our stock every time we feed out 100 

pounds of hay 7 According to chemists it ii 

this : 

Car^nic, phosphoric and snlphario acids, -» ^^i 

Chlorine, JJ 

Lim#. magiifHiii. potash, eoda *f^ 

Silica, (-Rudlj Ac - ^* 

, Now, according to the test given in the ar- 
ticle referred to, let any one try the aeids or 
the potash by " dissolving it upon the tongu« 
and perhaps they would be wilUog to call 
them "irritant poisons.'' If so in l*"^ 
quantities equally so in small. If 00 when 
free, equally so when compounded. I« ■•■^ 
food ? Why, it forms one-third of hay. Are 
lime, potash, magnesia, soda, food ? And yet 
they form nearly one-half of hay I 

Bread is called the "staff of life." Butdo 
you call such an agglomeration of " irritant 
poisons" asHhe following food? I" itP®*" 
sible that every 100 pounds of wheat conUiM 

Phosphoric acid, *J; 

Sulphurio " ^g'j 

Lime, mtignesiA, potash, •*? 

Silica, Ao , ; 

Now if that "irritant poison" phoepbono 
acid forms nearly one-half of bread, •»* 
those other equally " irritant poisons " l>n"*» 
magnesia and soda, nearly the other hal , 
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what mle oY oommon seote o»n we call bread 
food? Why p&osporoiu forms Gostar's Bat 
Bxtarmlnator, whioh is generally admitted to 
be poiaionooB, If so in email doeeBi mixed 
with lard, why not equally so in large doses 
mixed with sneh nourishing substances as 
lime and potash? 

Salt is composed of ohlorine and soda. 
These elements are found in nearly all ar- 
ticles of common food. Nearly all well water 
contains traces of common salt. The last re- 
port of the British Association says " Chlor- 
ine in some form is essential to ell animal 
life." The Chlorides and other salts of pot- 
ash and soda form nearly eight parts in 1000 
of the blood. The gastric juLce contains hy- 
drochloric acid — one o^ the most powerful 
soWents known. The moisture of the flesh 
consists of water and hydrochlorate of soda. 
' Tears and the humors of the eye contain so- 
da and common salt. The same may be said 
of sweat and urine. The brain and nerTCS 
contain soda. 

Thus we see that, a healthy animal requires 
both soda and ohlorine, and the two combined 
in the proportion we find them in common 
salt. And as they cannot be giTcn by inocu- 
latioDi the most natural way to supply them 
is by the food; and if the food for any reasop 
is deficient, the most rational method is to 
supply it otherwise— whether we call it poison 
or not An abundance of bile in the stom- 
ach is not pleasant,— nay positirely poison- 
ous, unless corrected. Well then, a smaller 
quantity is poisonous also, and the Creator 
made a great mistake in putting a gall-cyst 
in eTery liver, to secrete its slow poison. 
Milk contains phosporous— a deadly poison — 
and, poison being poison, every mother grad- 
ually poisons her child, by giving it minute 
doses of Bat Exterminator 1 The idea is hor^ 
rible. And as thoy grow up, they are fed on 
bread, nearly one-half of which is phospor- 
ous— a terrible poison. What a family of 
Borgias our mothers are I 

Bttt seeing that we are thus nothing but a 
bundle of "irritant poisons'' and our food 
equally *< poisonous" — what shall we do ? If 



we avoid salt how about the potash ? and if 
potash, hew about lime ? 

We see, thus, that if "food is food and 
poison is poison, whatever the quantitity," 
that we must reject all food, nnless we would 
be gradually poisoned by its chlorine and 
phosporous, or be gnawed and eaten up final- 
ly by those terrible acids, sulphuric, phospor- 
ic, ftc, or those fiene caustics, lime and pot- 
ash. If we were to run any risk, it would be 
to choose salt to potash, chlorine to phospor- 
ous. 8. H. CAmPKHTsm. 



HtreCches In Bheep Igaln. 



Ma. BniTon:— In the last number of the 
Faemsb I see a remedy for stretches in sheep 
by Mr. T. Hall, which I have found to be a 
good remedy $om€Ume9. 

Like him, till within seven or eight years, 
I have lost sheep "annually " with this dis- 
ease, but within that time I have succeeded 
in curing every case in the following manner : 

I take the sheep by the hind legs, raising it 
as high as I can, and yet let it stand on the for- 
ward feet, then place my knee against the 
belly of the animal and raise it clear from 
the ground, letting it drop heavily upon the 
forward feet about a dosen times. If this 
does not effect a cure in three or four hours, 
the remedy should be repeated, but this is 
rarely necessary. The time required will 
not exceed two minutes, and I have never 
failed to elTect a cure by this treatment. 

It should be adopted immediateiy when a 
sheep is seen stretching, as twelve hours de- 
lay, or even less, might prove fatal. 

Abrah Thomas. 

BiPON, April 14, 1864. 

[Pretty severe, neighbor. We would like 
a gentler remedy. — Ed.] 



Cabbaob fob 8took. — A correspondent of 
the Mark Lane Sxpre$4, who highly extols the 
cabbage for feeding milch cows, store cattle, 
sheep and swine, and more especially for 
spring feeding of lambing ewes, says that the 
average product per acre in England may be 
stated at twenty-five tons. 
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Some or the Brittoli Breeii of Sheep. 

VO. IV. — TMl WILSH BHSEP 

Is noted in Great Britain for tlie deliciousnesa 
of its mutton, which is thought to surpass 
thai of all other breeds. It is hardy and is 
easily kept, but in other respeots has but little 
io reeommend it. The lover of mutton who 
htm ODOO tasted the highly flavored flesh, it is 
said, will afterwards only tolerate the more or- 
dinary kinds of mutton, and so, notwithstand- 
ing the lightBess of its oaroaso, and its conse- 
quent unprofitableness to the stock-raiser, the 
Welsh sheep is bound always to be popular 
with those who can afford to oonsume its flesh 
at a higher prioe. 

In appearance, the Welsh sheep is very sin- 
gular. Small, angular, slender-limbed and 
nimble, head rather large in proportion to 
the size of the body, and carried high, 
being even curved backward when the animal 
stands in its natural position; horns short; 
face and legs black or brownish ; fleece grey- 
ish white. 

Wo have piever seen any specimens of this 
breed in the United States, and do not suppose 
they will be likely to be introduced here, ez- 
eept as a novelty, or to gratify an occasional 
self-indulgent epicure. 



meet Pests npoa AnUnals. 

All of our domestics animals are apt to bo 
annoyed with vermin, which a little of the 
right kind of knowledge and a little attention 
will readily disperse. In some periods of 
hot weather, flies, especially of the Tabanldtt 
tariety, are particularly troublesome. They 
will render a spirited horse nnman»goablo^ 
and will often drive cattle from the pastare. 
Of sheep, the "Ettriok Shepherd " says, *'Tlie 
flies were at this time settled in the fold im 
such nmmbers that we could, with difficulty, 
see eaoh pther. The heads of the sheep were 
swollen and black, and seemed a scab all 
over, the fles settled on thes^ like » blaek 
cloud. A few were annointed with train oil, 
and no sooner were they turned in amongst 
the others than in a few minutes not a ty 
was to be seen." Spirit of tar added to the 
oil makes it more efficacious, and as the flies 
will not face these remedies when applied to 
sheep, horses and eattle, should surely bo p««- 
teoted by them. 

Fleas are very troublesome to dogs. Wash- 
ing and combing are not without efioaey. 
Tobaooo water may be used, though it tt^- 
quently poisons the dog. Mr. Blain says, 
** the tolerable certain cure, I know, is to make 
the dog sleep on fresh yellow deal shavings. 
Rosin and bran in powder may bo osofaUy 
applied; oil, however, is believed to Im 
specific. 

Lice on horses, cattle, sheep and dogs, are 
another pest For these we have inviarably 
found oil a specific. In horses, the prev- 
alence of this filthy vermin, shows want of 
proper cleaning, although it is oftentimes 
connected with poverty and mange. In the 
slighter visitations, we have invariable /bund 
that olive oil alone will canoo their diaap- 
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pearanoo from M of the aboTo named ani- 
mala. ConroeiTe sublimate maj be used, but 
it requires great oaution in the applieation. 
Tioks in sheep are another nuisance. A mix- 
ture of tar and turpentine with oil is a speedj 
and certain poison for them. 

Maggots in sheep, sometimes a most fatal 
Termin, require the utmost oare and vigil- 
ance. As soon as thej areoboerred, the parts 
effected should be deprived of the wool, clip- 
ped as close to the skin as possiblOi and the 
part annotnted with spirits of turpentine and 
oil, with tar, or with a solution of corrosive 
sublimate, either of which will prove aspeedj 
and perfect cure. — H. McOhtre. 



Teellitaigia 

There is no doubt that manj young oolts 
suffer as much pain in catting their teeth as 
in the caM of children ; and the pain does 
not always arise, as some people snppose, 
from irritation of the mucous membrane of 
the mouth, occasioned bj the point of the 
tooth, but frequentlj from pressure on, and 
irritation of the dental nerve. The remedy 
(instead of tormonttng the saffering creature 
with a red hot iron for the purpose of ^ burn- 
ing out the lampas," as some persons profess 
to do^) is a common thumb lascent. Make 
an incision through the gam, or mucous mem- 
brane of the moaUi, in the region of the tusks 
or incisors, wherever the difficulty may be, 
and relief is almost immediate. This is a 
sure remedy to relieve local distension of the 
mucous membrane of the mouth if it exist, 
and at the same time prevents the fang of 
the tooth from irritating the dental nerve. 

SHARP AVD PKOJBOTIIIO TIBTH. 

Owing to the unequal wear of some horse*s 
teeth they become sharp on the outside mar- 
gin, and are then apt to irritate and perhaps 
lacerate the buccal membrane of the cheeks. 
Should this be the case, we generally find that 
the salivary secretion is augmented, mastica- 
tion is imperfect, and the subject generally 
loses flesh, and appears unthrifty. The rem- 
edy is a mouth rasp. By means of this in- 
strument the sharp or projecting edges may 
be smoothed. 

INTXiAllBD AVD TBXDXn VOCTR. 

Inflamation, tenderness and tumefaction of 
the horse's mouth, arising ttom whatever 
cause it may, generally indicate the applica- 
tion of cooling and astringent lotions; and 
light diet of bran mashes, cooling lotion, 
composed of solution of hydrocblorate of am- 
monia, or chlorate potassa, are indicated when 
the mouth is hot or inflamed. A tender mouth, 
aocompanied by corrugation and relaxation 
of the soft palate, known as ** lampas," re- 
quires a few applications of some astringent 
lotion, made of alum, gum catechu, raspberry 
leaves, white oak bark, or diluted tincture of 
muriate of iron. 



Blanhoea te (Mm. 

Diarrhoea is a very prevalent disease among 
calves. The sncking calf is liable to be the 
suliieot af this affeotlon, whenever the general 
health of the parent is impaired. In such 
cases the mother is to be treatea instead of 
the calf; she, probably, la the sobjeot of a da- 
ranged oondition of the digestive organs, 
which can easily be remedied by the admin- 
istration of a few dotes of the fallowing: 
Pulverised obarooal, Carbonate of aoda, Pul- 
verised ginger, equal parts. 

/>0M. — Two ounces, daily, to be incorpora- 
ted with the food, or it can be given as a 
drench, by adding a point of scalded milk. 

The disease occasionally occurs in conse- 
quence of weaning the calf, (in view of hus- 
banding the cow's milk,) and feeding the ju- 
venile on improper food. This kind of diar^ 
rhoea must be treated as fellows : let the calf 
hav^ two ounces of phosphate of lime, two 
drachms of phosphate of lime, two drachms 
of corbonate of seda, and a quart of scalded 
milk ; mix the same, and administer by means 
of a drenching horn, or bottle. It may be 
divided into ''broken '' doses, or may be given 
at once, as a single dose. 

If the above remedies fail in arresting the 
diarrhoea, I should giro three drachms of 
tincture of matico, every four hours, until the 
patient showed some singn of improvement. — 
Dr. Dadd. 



THE BEE-KEEPER. 



Bee-Keepers' OenTcntlon. 

The Bee-Keepers' 'Convention for Wiscon- 
sin, was held, pursuant to call, at the State 
Agricultural Rooms in Madison, June 16. 
Called to order by the Editor of the Faembb, 
and organized by the election of the Hon. M. 
K. Toung, President^ and James Bullard, Esq., 
Secretary. 

Tee atetndanco, though not large, was quite 
respectable, and the discussions were^ull of 
interest and profit to those who attended. 

Owing to the fact that at the same time 
there was a State Editorial Convention in ses- 
sion at the Capitol, we were unable to be pres- 
ent much of the time, and cannot, therefore, 
give a full. report of the proceedings. The 
methods of handling bees, the causes of the 
extraordinary fatality to bees of the present 
winter, the construction of different kinds of 
hives, and other themes were considered. 
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Messrs. BulUrd mm! Hosie, agents for the 
Kidder HiTe, were the only representatives of 
patent hives present. Whether the friends 
and agents of the Langstrotb, Lee and other 
movable comb hives, failed to see the call in 
time, or whether they were unwilling to nieet 
the champions of the Kidder Hive, it is not for 
us to say. 

We had hoped for a full report of this con- 
vention for publication in the present No. but 
as the Secretary has failed to furnish it up to 
this date, we must proceed without it. 

Before adjournment the convention organ- 
ized a permanent association, with the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the convention as offi- 
cers, &nd resolved to meet again in annual 
convention in the State Agricultural Booms, 
on the 18th day of May, 1865, extending a 
cordial invitation to all the friends of bee cul- 
ture throughout the Western States. 



Artlllelal Bwannlag of Bees. 

I propose to give for the benefit of your 
bee-keeping readers, an outline of a system 
practiced by me, whereby swarming is accom- 
plished artificially, and the stock multiplied 
with the same certainty, and by a method sim- 
ilar to that adopted by the farmer in multiply- 
ing flocks and herds. What I shall give will 
be found demonstrably true and entirely prac- 
ticable, even to those to who use the common 
box-hive, bo that I think no one need suspect 
me of having an '^ ax to grind,'' at any rate. 

When the drones appear in the spring and 
the hives are full of comb and bees, is the 
time to swarm them by this process. It never 
should be attempted after a swarm has issued 
in the natural way, nor should a second one 
be obtained in less than twenty-five days after 
the first. 

In the middle of a pleasant day when the 
bees are abroad, go to the hive and blow into 
it at the bottom, a few whiffs of smoke from a 
pipe o# tobacco, or a roll of cotton rags. Let 
enough smoke go into the hive to arouse the 
bees and set them to seizing on honey — which 
will be known by a long buzzing within the 
hive — but not enough to stupify them. Let 
the hive stand five minutes, until you blow a 
little smoke into aU the hives within^ four or 
five rods ; now gently raise one edge of the 
hive and blow in a litUe more, and immediate- 
ly remove them three or four rods, carefully 
setting them down under a shade, if it is at 
hand, bottom up. By this time the bees will 
have become fiUed with honey, and will not 
sting unless you pinch them, or they are oth- 



erwise provoked. Plaee an empty hive or box 
over this hive, mouth to mouth; tack together 
with a couple of nails, and cork aU crevioes 
with rags. Now drum or rap on the sides of 
the bottom hive for about ten minutes ; draw 
the nails, lay the sheet on the ground, and 
very carefully remove the top box, settling it 
down upon the sheet. Bemove the old hive a 
few feet away, covering the mouth with a 
doth. 

New, having another empty box, turn ii 
down on the sheet with one edge up, after the 
manner of hiving a swarm of bees ; then with 
a ladle or large spoon, slowly dip the bees from 
the box that contains them, and pour them 
down in front of the empty hive. If the 
weather is very hot, sprinkle slightly with wa- 
ter to prevent the queen from taking wing, 
and they will run in. Should there be several 
swarms where the old ones stood, and close to 
it, it would be well to cover them with a sheet 
while this is being done, to prevent the queen 
from entering them should she chance to fly. 

As the bees are running into the empty box 
look out for the queen. She will be readily 
seen, as she is at this season nearly as large 
as a drone, and much larger than a worker-bee. 
Should she not be found immediately, roverse 
the boxes and try until found for she is among 
the bees sure, as she is among the first to leave 
the old hive upon inverting it. 

When found, secure her as follows : Cut a 
piece of wire cloth, say 12 meshes to the inch, 
two by three inches, roll it round the finger in 
the form of a cylinder, pinch close one end, 
and putting the queen into it, close the other 
end with a cork. She can be safely taken by 
the wings in your fingers, for she will not sting 
however roughly she is handled. Now place 
your old hive on a new stand, at least four 
rods from whore it stood before, and put the 
bees into it, except about one pint; these put 
into a new hive on the old stand, having a 
hole in the top, one and a half or two inches 
in diameter, through which the queen cage is 
suspended by means of a wire two or three 
inches long, with a block over it to keep out 
the light. 

The sheets are now removed from the other 
hives, and you will find daily additions to the 
new hive from the old one, as it occupies the 
old familiar spot, while the old one will retain 
the young brood, of which great numbers will 
be hatched daily. The third day, about an 
hour before sundown, blow a whiff into the 
top of the new liive, draw up the cage and re- 
lease the queen — put her by the entrance, and 
she will go in at once. Considerable comb 
will have been already built, and by morning 
the breeding cells will be stocked with the eggs. 
Thus you will have swarmed your bees cer- 
tainly, and without watobiug them, or of run- 
ning the risk of their leaving for the woods. 

By one who has performed this operation a 
few times, the queen may be found in three 
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ihinutes, by simply turning up the hire and 
blowing the smoko into one side, looking for 
her among the beos running up and oyer the 
opposite side, accompGahing the feat of ariifi- 
piaUy swarming a hiyo from the old box, in the 
necessary to hive a natural swarm. 

One word to those who practice artificial swarm- 
ing by this method or any other. Queen cells 
can be procured by simply caring for the 
queen, as aboVe, without remoying her fVom 
the hiye. This expedites the business and aids 
ereatly in preparing queens ; since it obTiates 
Sxe necessity of removing her to a strange col- 
ony. Some will ask how a queen will be sup- 
plied to the hive ? In answer I will say, the 
bees will do this by raising one from the other 
worker brood already lain by the queen just 
remoTcd. — Michigan Farmer, 



THE POULTERER. 



near the house for two or three weeks, with 
equal qoantitiea of corn meal and curd from 
sour milk, and then leaving them to scratch 
for themselves ; save once in a while looking 
after them with feed to keep them from stray- 
ing far away. 

This kind of food (curd and a little meal,) is 
the best food for young chickens, and even 
when older they prefer it to any other. They 
should not be kept too long in the coop^ as 
their growth will ve very much retarded, and 
they will be subject to many diseases. From 
two to three weeks I think long enough for 
them to remain in the coop. 

Com, without ohange of food, will fit ten 
poultry ; but they will fatten in much less time 
on corn with boiling water poured over it, and 
some kernels of wheat scattered through it.-— 
Genesee Farmer, 



On tlie Management of Ponltry. 

Poultry, we understand to mean ducks of 
the different species, geese, Guinea fowls, pea- 
cocks, tui»keys, chickens, &c., in their differ- 
ent varities. As the space devoted by the 
Farmer to the treaties on poultry is too small 
for the whole, I shall speak of the manage- 
ment of those most common. 

TURKEYS AND OHICKBMS. 

There is as much difference in the manage- 
ment of these, as there is in the management 
of children, with about the same results. 
There, observe Uie full fed, self-satisfied, mat- 
ronly look of that hen ! She picks around for 
her own amusement ; here a worm, and there 
a bone, or charcoal, or broken oyster shell, 
and soon she is off to lay her accustosied egg, 
which, when done, is published to the wr>rl<l, I 
with strong lungs and good digestive organs, i 
Then look on the other side of the picture ; t be 
poor, puny pale comb of the ill-fed hen. one 
leg under her, while she has hardly btrength 
to balance herself with the other. Into all 
kinds of mischief ; the farmer's pest. We 
hear him exclaim—*'! never saw such hens in 
my life ! We must change the breed ! Here 
we have to buy eggs at twenty-five cents a 
doien, and have ever so many hens !" 

Then, again, behold the full-fed monarch of 
the yard! How haughtily he spreads his 
wing's In the sun's rays, seeming to under- 
stand his nobility among his feathered wires, 
who, from their docile, happy looks, never 
venture we presume to dispute his right of 
sway. 

On the other hand, did you ever see a leaA 
turkey ? If not, I will not mar this page by 
describing one. 

Turkeys need about the same kind of man- 
agement as that of chickens iu respect to food, 
&o., though I think turkeys require leus care. 
I have seen the best results from feeding them 



pBiSEBVATioN OP Eoos. — ^Tho bost method 
I know of to preserve eggs, is to fill the pores 
of the shell with fresh, clean lard, so as ex- 
clude all the air. It is my opinion that this 
simple and easy method is preferable to any 
now in use. Some put them in lime water ; 
some lay them down in salt ; some put them 
in saw dust ^ut the lime cooks them, so 
that they have a dried appearance ; salt hah a 
similar effect^ while eggs saturated with lard, 
as far as my experience goes, open fresh and 
nice. — Oor, Cultivator. 



THE HORTICULTURIST, 

A. O. II AFFORD, ....OOBBESPONDINQ EBITOB. 



A Pine Pmlt Sliow In Prosped. 

The Fruit Department of the next State 
Fair promises to be a fine display, all things 
considered. Its immediate conduct has been 
entrusted to the Wisconsin Fruit Growers' 
Association, the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of said Association being the Su- 
perintendent. There is a general waking up 
among the fmit-growcrs, and we are receiving 
strong assurances that no reasonable effort 
shall be omitted that would seem to guarantee 
the highest success of the exhibition in this 
interesting and very important branch. 

The prize list is more liberal than any here- 
tofore offered by either this or other iStatc Ag- 
ricultural Societies, and ought to insure a 
magnificent display. 

The past severe winter has brought some 
discouragements to fruit-growers in Wiacon- 
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oontm, and it behooTes every zealous uid de- 
termined cultiTalor to do his best to counter- 
set the untoward influence resulting there- 
from. Eally, friends, rally ! 



The Plum-Tree Wart 



from the fact that the larrsB of the ouroulio 
are often found in the singular excrescenoe called 
the black wart or knot, it has been inferred 
that this insect is the originator of the injury. 
£. Low, of Bangor, Me., writes to the Oat^ 
tner'i monthly^ that he, several years since, 
adopted the plan of picking up and burning 
all Uie plums which fell from being bitten by 
the curculio. By this means he has obtained 
fine crops of plums, free from the attack of 
the insect. But ho has found the wart or knot 
more troublesome. He says he has made it a 
rule to cut it out on its first appearance, "nev- 
er leaving it on the tree over night; yet in the 
entire absence of the curculio on the fruit, I 
have had to use my knife on the knot more or 
less since march." The editor of the publica- 
tion above named, says : ^' Many different in- 
sects have been raised from larvae found in the 
plum knot. The peach borer and the plum 
curculio are very frequently f«und. In other 
galls but one insect is found, evidently the one 
that formed it. The fact of so many species 
being found in the plum knot, would seem to 
indicate that they infitinctively feel that they 
-have as good k right to the knot as the cur- 
culio." 



erape Hints. 

Grapes coming in bearing should not be 
permitted to perfect large crops of fruit while 
young. It is excusable to fruit a bunch or so 
on a young vine, *' just to test the kind," but 
no more should be permitted till the vine has 
age and strength. Vigorous growth, and 
gre&t productiveness, are the antipodes of the 
vegetable world. Encourage as much foliage 
as possible on the vines, and aim to have as 
strong shoots at the base as at the top of the 
cane; this can be done by pinching out the 
points of the strong shoots after they have 
made a growth of five or six leaves. Tbin will 
make the weak ones grow stronger. Young 
vines grow much faster over a twiggy branch, 
stuck in for support, than over a straight stick 
as a trellis, and generally do better every way 
Where extra fine bunches of grapes are de- 
sired, pinch back the shoot bearing it about 
-four or five leaves above the bunch. This 
should not be done indiscriminately with all 
the bunches. Too much pinching and stop- 
ping injures the production of good wood for 
next season. These hints are for amateurs, 
who have a few vines on trellises ; for large 
vineyard culture, though the same principles 
hold good, so far as they go, they will vary in 
their iipplication. — Oardener's Mvnihly, 



Plaattag Brerfreea Trees la Avfistaiiaeptaifeir. 

Evergreens are always in leaf,andit is there- 
fore important, in planting, to secure a q[niek 
action of the roots, in order to sustain the 
foliage. Early in the spring the ground is 
cold and wet, and the roots cannot take hold ; 
and therefore sharp, drying winds are very 
likely to exhaust the tree of all its juices be- 
fore a new supply can be furnished. Late fiill 
planting is still worse — for the roots remain 
dormant a much longer time, and evaporation 
from the leaves is going on, to some extent, 
throughout the winter. In May and June 
the ground becomes warm — the roots are resdy 
for action, and consequently, the time is fa- 
vorable for removal. 

But the conditions are even more favorable 
in August and September. At this season the 
ground is throughly warmed through, and ss 
the nights begin to be cold and dewy, the earth 
gives, as it were, a gentle bottom heat. It is 
surprising to find with what readiness and vig- 
or the roots now act — often showing signs of 
growth within three days after planting. There 
is this additional advantage over many, — that 
the tree has made all its growth for the season, 
and early matured Us wood, — so that it is not 
in need of such a flow of sap as when the 
young growth is starting, or is succulent, and 
the plant has need of all its energies. 0uring 
the autumn months, the earth being warmer 
than the atmosphere, while the wood is simply 
maturing, not growing, the roots on the con- 
trary are in vigorous action, and will insure 
sufficient strength to resist the succeeding 
winter, and also the best possible condition for 
subsequent growth — Ma89. Fhwman. 



To Preserve Flowers In Porai and Color. 

The Ohio farmer has the following directions 

upon this subject : 

Procure a quantity of fine sand and wash it 
until it is entirely free fh>m all dirt, and the 
water comes from it clear. Then with a fine 
sieve sift from it all the particles. It should 
then be sifted with a coarse sieve, taking from 
it all the coarse particles. The sand now, be- 
ing perfectly dry, is ready for use. Place it 
in a dish, which should correspond in depth 
with the length of the flower stems which are 
to be used for drying. The flowers when 
picked should be perfectly dry or exempt from 
rain or dew. Insert the flower stems in the 
sand to the base of the flowers. Then with a 
steady hand sprinkle the sand evenly over the 
flowers until they are completely imbedded. 
IPlace them in a very dry place, either near the 
fire or in the sun, and let them remain seversl 
days. When perfectly dry the sand vlaj be 
poured off. Double flowers with stiff petals 
are most easily preserved, but most varieties 
will well repay the little trouble and care is- 
quired by this simple process. 
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frall-IMilBf 



I will giTf yon a tikoTi tketoh of my froiU 
growing opemtion iik 1866 I quit the JMk- 
pUne ftnd turned my attAtlon to farming. I 
bonghta plaee partially improTod with noftruit 
growing. I bought 60 apple trees, andihe 
cold winter and the deep snow they all froze 
hut one tree, it being close to the house, and 
the snow was kept b^at down in passing 
backwards and forwards, and it still Utos 
and yields fruit. I was some discouraged 
then, but I concluded to try it again, and if 
I could raise no apples here I should leave 
the state. I went to Levi Storing's nursery 
and bought 160 apple trees and planted them 
on the south side of a hill, considerable steep, 
and my trees do al*l I could expect; they were 
loaded last season with fine apples. I am 
satisfied this will yet be a g^at fruit-growing 
country, when people get experience in the 
matter. One thing I see in this neighbor- 
hood, the settlers are generally from Kentucky 
and Indiana, and they, in setting their orch- 
ards, select a northern slope (or hill-side 
facing the north,) as they used to do where 
they came f^om, and their trees don't do well, 
and some even hare changed their orchards 
to a different place in order to faoe the south, 
and do well. I also set me out a fruit garden 
well stocked with currantr, gooseberries, 
grapes, plumbs, strawberries and cherries. 
We have plenty of that kind of fruit and 
some to spare. I procured the best currants 
from the cherry currant down, and gooseber- 
ries. I also have four different varieties. 
Qrapes, I have the Clinton, Isabella, Catawba 
and two other rarieties I have no name for. 
One is a white looking grape when ripe, and 
a little sweet, large sise. Strawberries, the 
Peabodys is the largest I got. Cherries, the 
May duke is the hardiest tree I have. My 
best Tarieties English cherries kill down 
erery winter. Flowers, my wife has that de- 
partment, and I belieye she has flowers near- 
ly beyond number, I was going to say. Slie 
has secured all she could find nice here 
and at different other places, and 'her sister 



sends her all of the nicest GaHforaia flowers 
she can get Please ezouse me with saoh a 
lengthy lettar. 

liXYI HOTJTfe. 



Fr«m th« Qanliicr'e 
QmlltleB ef Fine Te get aM es. 

The garden is the most important appendage 
to many of the substantial comforts, and some 
of the moat refined luxuries, of human snatef 
nanoe. Its cultivation furnishes a sonroe of 
health, pleasure and economy which may be 
enjoyed by every industrious owner of a few 
rods of ground, who can devote a littleitime 
between his hours of business or labor to this 
delightful employment. If his occupation and 
extent of his enclosure will allow him to in^ 
dulge his taste for fruits and flowers, he may 
take much pleasure and derive great profit 
from the management of the vegetable garden 
alone. 

For the purpose of selecting an assortment 
of the purest vegetables, best suited to the 
use for which they are grown, we have fixed 
upon certain qualities which we seek amongst 
the different kind^ > 

In the blood beet we always look for a deep 
color, smcoth, handsome form, small top and 
sweet, tender flesh. In the orange carroty 
small top, smooth root, and deep orange root' 
In the cabbage, short stump, largo, compact 
head, with but few loose leaves. In the cu- 
cumber, straight, handsome form, vnd dark 
green color. In the lettuce, large close head, 
pleasant flavor, with the quality of pundiog 
the heat, without soon running to seed. In 
sweet corn, long ears, ^ery shriveled grains 
filled over the end of the cob. In the canto- 
lope melon, rough skin, thick, firm flesh, and 
high flavor. In the water melon, thin rind, 
abundant and well-flavored juice, and bright 
red core. In the onion, thick round shape, 
small neck, deep color, mild flavor, and good 
keeping quality. In the parsnip, small top, 
long, smooth root, rich flavor. In the pea, low 
growth, full pods, large and tender peas, rich 
flavor. In the scarlet radish, deep color, small 
top, clear root, and quick, free growth. In the 
squash, medium size, dry, fine-grained, deep- 
colored flesh. In turnips, handsome form, 
small tops and tap root, sweet crisp flesh. 

Those who have never seen better sorts than 
they possess, suppose they are of the first 
quality, when they may be very infcrror, or 
aimst worthless, when compared with the finest 
varieties. 



To Save Dabltas aid Ullies. ^ 

Under this head, a correspondent of the 
Rurid New rcrker^ writing from Michigan, 
thus speaks of an insect that preys upon these 
plants in some parts of the country. This 
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wonn^ 80 far m we know, has not vet made its 
appearance in this section of the country. 
But, as with many other pests which are sure 
to follow in the wake of ciTilization, we may 
expect it along after a little while ; hence we 
might as well be looking out for remedies. As 
the old adage goes, ** to be forewarned is to 
be forearmed." 

** I experiment more or less eyery year, and 
in my experiments I have discovered a sure 
remedy for thetdahlia worm, which proTes so 
destruotiTe to the dahlia, the tiger lilly, and 
some other flowers. I suppose it is the same 
worm that destroys them here in Michigan that 
destroys them in other places. It is a white 
worm, specked with little black dots. The 
largest that I ever saw was about an inch long. 
Now I will tell you how I manage them. When 
I find a stalk with them, ) which may be known 
by the chips that they throw out at a hole in 
the^stock,) I take my camphor bottle and a 
teaspoon, and station myself before their cita- 
del, bend the stalk over a little, and drop one 
or two drops of the camphor into the bole in 
the stalk, and then watch the result. Pretty 
soon the little rebel will put his head out at 
the hole, and looking round seem to say, what 
is going on here ? Then is your time to grab 
him or he will draw back into his fortress 
again, and you will have to give him a second 
dose, when he will show himself again and 
you oan take him easily captive. The cam- 
phor will not injure the plant at all. 



Benewtng Old Oreharls, 



It is remarkable how old orchards may be 
renovated. We have had full experience in 
this matter. Trees that are considered only 
cumberers ; that bear an inferior fruit ; dead 
in part and moss begrimmed : such trees we 
have often (and always when we attempted it) 
clothed with youth. This is more gratifying 
than to see a young thrifty tree. It is age re- 
newed — what we all so much crave. What a 
world it would be if old men could be made 
young again. It is this very thought that 
touches us in seeing if in a tree. . The old 
limbs (the poorest first) must be lopped off: 
not all in one year. The prunning must be 
extended through several years ; for the shock 
is too great if done at once. Most of the 
branches, sometimes all, will have to be taken 
down before the tree is renewed. The change 
will be seen the first year. There will be new, 
thrifty shoots formed ; the leaves will be thick 
and large, so that the fhiit will be almost hid- 
den ; large as we have known it to grow un- 
der such circumstances. Sometimes, in addi- 
tion, draining is necessary. Wettish soil will 
kill the roots; and this will bring on "old 
age." In all cases should fruit trees be in dry 
soil. The long, penetrating roots will find 
moisture enough, even In a drouth. Attend 
to the roots ; and down with the' old limbs ; 
and new verdure will take their place. Cover 



the wounded parts with salve, or some kind of 
wash or paint A handy thing, and thorough- 
ly effectual, is a paint made of rosin and tal- 
low, equal parts, applied when warm. Then 
your trees wiU be as godd as now. The no^ 
branches will be clean and healthy. 



• * The PreMlnas on Frails. 

To meet the views of the officers of the 
Fruit-Growers' Association, and the better to 
accomplish the ends in view, some few modi- 
ficiations, not materially affecting the aggre- 
gate of premiums, have been made in classes 
29, 30 and 84, of the list published in the last 
No. of the Fasmxb. These and all other 
needed corrections will be made in the official 
pamphlet edition of the premium list, copies 
of which may bo had on application to us at 
this office, or by mail, as heretofore stated. 

The corrections will al^o be published ip foil 
in an early No. of this joumaL 



Notes ani Beplles. 

The excessive drouth prevailing in most 
parts of this State, will not be without its 
valuable lessons to the fruit-growers as well 
as the farmers. 

The contrast in the appearance of those 
orchards which are well cultivated, with the 
feeble, half starved, sod bound trees, would 
seem enough to convince any and all men of 
the importance of giving the orchard the bene- 
fit of the soil where it can send its roots as 
feeders. 

Is it not poor economy to draw the last 
drop of moisture from the support of the 
flruit tree, for the sake of a few pounds of 
hay? 

Then summer feUl&w the orekard ^roimdL If 
during the dry term, all the better. There is 
no necessity of bruising the tree or branches ; 
better leave the square inside the drip of the 
tops in gross, than the area outside. Still I 
would commend friend Bar's mode of mulch- 
ing, (page 108) both in theory and in practice. 

However plausible the theory of Mr. R. 
(page 225,) practice will hardly sustain if. 
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There are three seesene of eeyere trial in 
■irawberrj culture, namely, tlie different pe- 
riods of planting, fruiting and wintering. If 
we oan, hj choosing the iuTariablj moist 
eeason, plant suecesafnlly, then we maj 
eaeilj provide for the remaining trials, bj 
timelj mulching. Experience will be found 
a good teacher on this point. 

Who has grown the cranberry Tine suoess- 
fnlly on upland in Wisconsin? Repeated 
experiments convinced me of its impractica- 
bility, but I have seen them doing passibly 
well on a loamy sand, only two feet above 
water leyel 

Mr. D. (page 227) gave us a list of favorite 
apples, ** left out." 

The Hurlburt is quite promising, but not 
well tested. Cranberry will be very valuable 
as an amateur. As to the Roxburry Russef, 
Baldwin and Belmont, I will only say, they 
are better to eat than to grow in the north- 
west. If Mr. D. has them genuine^ would like 
his report on them again. 

Tour "experienced orchardist" of "un- 
wavering faith " gave us a very brief but re- 
freshing report in the April No. and we ex- 
pected to see ere this a list of those "few 
sorts." 

We certainly expected another hard win- 
ter, would strengthen the last weak point of 
that faith; but your next issue brings the 
dolefal tone of discouragement, as if he were 
on the verge of the limit of Pomona's King- 
dom. 

I am looking in vain for this limit, within 
the five hundred miles of hill and valley to 
the north-west, and been thinking of the 
Baraboo bluffs as one of the favored spots in 
this lacious kingdom. 

If "A. Q. T." had read orefdlly the Novem- 
ber No. of '68, he would have then seen that 
his favorite Fameuse stood No. 6 in my " ex- 
tra hardy list, and in the January No. I re- 
fer in the plainest terms to the same variety 
as being in said list, and recommended for 
gtMol planting. 

The surmise that I did not recommend it 
becatf e I did not have it to tell, in view of 



the above facts, is simply absurd, as they 
are numbered by the thousand in my choice 
collection. 

Did I recommend Bartlet pears for general 
cultivation when 1 said, " for very dry soil 
and limited cultivation, trained low, with 
winter protection ft'om the sun." 

Now does not the sequel prove that my theory 
is strletly true, and if true, why not be a f^ 
vorite. 

I sincerely hope that A. O. T. will favor 
the readers of the FAxmn with the expected 
favorite list. J, C. Plumb. 

Lau Sma Neuuiis, If avuox, Wn. 



The Weigella. 

Hardy floifering shrubs, atUining the 
height of two to four feet, and producing a 
profusion of neat, pretty and very showy 
flowers in June. 

W. rosea— is a favorite with all who know 
it; of neat habit, fine foliage, and literally 
covered with rose colored flowers. Should be 
in every collection of shrubs; however small. 

W. amabilis— has larger foliage than pre- 
ceding, and the habit of blooming again in 
the autumn. 

W. alba--flowers yery large; pure white, 
new and quite scarce yet, 

W. groenewegenii— This is also a new 
variety in bloom on our grounds now for the 
the first time, and is the admiration of all 
who see it. Habits of W. rosea ; flowers red- 
dish, violet changing to deep red ; a most 
profuse bloomer, showy and fine, like W. 
amabilis ; it also blooms again in the amtumn. 
W. desboises—has deep rose colored flow- 
ers, fading to white, having the appearance 
of two distinct flowers on the same duster, a 
great bloomer, new. 

W. Tariegata nana— beautiful Tariegated 
foliage, and dwarf habit. 

All the weigelias will need slight protec- 
tion to bloom well in Wisoonsin. 

A. G. HAXfomn. 

OoLOMBQi, 0.> Jnnt 4. *0«, 
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The Burk ioiue. 

Mr. Editos — ^Please find enclosed a few re- 
marks on the Bark Louse. I also send a sam- 
ple of the effect of whale oil soap and water 
on the louse after it is partlj^ grown. The tree 
ftom which the section of the limb sent was 
taken stands in my garden — is about fiye years 
old and of thrifty growth. About the middle 
of July last, or perhaps as late as the 26th, the 
soap and water was applied. The lice had the 
same shape and siie as you now see them. The 
application seems to hare killed erery one of 
them. They had, however, done considerable 
mischief ; the extent of which you will readily 
perceiTe by cutting off the bark. The full 
grown scales are of the prerious year's growth. 
This limb I send in a different package. Please 
send me the Farmer. I do not know the sub- 
scription price, but will remit as soon as I as- 
certain. 

Spring is come again with its, as usual for 
many years past, great numbers of large boxes 
and bundles of applo trees from eastern nur- 
series making their appearance at this port 
to gratify the eyes of our enterprising farmers. 
They pay their hard <iamed money for the 
trees, plant them out with great care, nurse 
them year after year, are pleased with their 
rapid growth with visions of fine orchards 
loaded with precious fruit, loom up in the tu.- 
ture. But, judging from the past, nothing but 
disappointment and vexation is in the future 
for him, and what I say of our city can be said 
of almost every other city and nei|;hborhood 
in the s^te. Jn view of the vast amount of 
money sent out of the state every year for ap- 
ple trees, to say nothing of the attending, 
labor lost and disappointment that follows, I 
am constrained to send you a few remarks in 
regard to our failure in raising apples. And 
although I may be repeating what has been 
said and written many times, yet, the impor- 
tance of the subject at this particulafc* season is 
perhaps a sufficient excuse for referring to it 
again. 

From my own observation for many years, 
I do not believe that one apple tree in fifty in 
Wisconsin has paid for itself. In this vicinity 



many trees liave been planted, some of them 
twenty years ago ; they all grew rapidly and 
many got to be fine large bearing trees — ^bore 
a fine crop of beautiful apples, then became 
sickly looking, stunted, grew worse from year 
to year and finally died ; so that to-day scarcely 
one of those first planted out are alive, and I 
have noticed in various parts of the state about 
the same results, and am thoroughly convinced 
that it is both money and labor lost to plant 
apple trees in this region, and give them tlie 
same usage of the past^ and all this is in con- 
sequence of the ravages of the bark louse ; 
otherwise Wisconsin would be one of the finest 
apple growing states i^ the union, for its cli- 
mate and soil are admirably adapted to their 
growth. 

And yet this insect can be most easily and 
effectually destroyed if attacked at the proper 
time and with suitable weapons. Various rem- 
idies have been proposed, some good and many 
worse than good for nothing. 

To select and apply a remedy for their de- 
strueticn, some knowledge of th^lr habits and 
nature is necessary, and, although, a minute 
and true description of this " Aspidatus eon- 
chifarinis" or muscle shaped coecus has fre- 
quently been published it may not be amiss to 
again notice a few peculiarities. This insect at 
this season of the year consists of a hard tough 
shell, glued fast to the bark of the tree, under 
which is safely protected a nest of about fiAy 
eggs. With the point of a penknife, careAilly 
liil up one of these shells or scales^ and the 
little eggs, like fine grains of white sand, can 
easily be seen. These, when seen through a 
magnifying glass, are white and well formed, 
sometime in the month of June, according to 
the season, their eggs hatch out and the insect 
of nearly the same size and appearance of the 
eggs emerge from under their eoverif g and 
creep in myriads all over the tree. After s 
short time they select a location, fasten them- 
selves to the bark of the tree and then begin 
their ravages by piercing the bark and sack- 
ing the sap and life from the tree. They are 
soon enveloped in a covering of fine white 
down which gradually assumes the colbr and 
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textiffQ of the eaUr b«rk of ihh tree, take the 
•h^ form and oMitlmi* 4o grow untU 
filly when tkej artiTe at mainfitj, hiy iliair 
•ggs nndar their bodiaa and die. The dead 
hedy being glne^ fast hf Ha outer edge te the 
tree, beeomea a hard ton|^ sheU^ reaembling 
yerj siueh the enter bark of the tree^ and af- 
foisdiag a remarkably eafe protection for the 
• eggs; and here eeaaee the raragea for the sea- 
son) the extent and natare of which will be 
appreciated by taking a twig infested with the 
louse, and slicing off the bark dawn and into 
the wood which will be found very much dis- 
. colored and injured. 

And it 18 here among the little twigs .and 
aseeund the buds that nearly ail the mischief is 
done. So long as the tree ia TOry thrifty, and 
grows rapidly and the young twiga keep ahead 
of the louse, the tree will make a very £sir ap- 
pearaaoe ; owing to this many haye concluded 
that the true policy was to feed the tree and 
make it thrifty, and the louse would leave ; 
but this is a mistake, for the tree may grow 
and look finely, but as soon as it begins to 
bear, the growth is checked and the lice will 
then swarm to the yery ends of the limba» and 
in a abort time they will interfere with t,he per-, 
footing of the foliage^ and the stpry is s9on 
told, for the tree ia doomed^ With this rlew 
ihski, the damage i4 mainly done among the 
limbs and twigs of the tree, we can readily 
sec that remedies applied only to the body and 
large limbs will fail ^o accomplish the object, 
flenoe, whltewashin|^ smearing with yai^ous 
kinds of oils, applications of tar, coal tar, dif- 
ferent kinds of Tarnish, compounds ^of soap, 
sulphur and yomica, tobacco juice, etc., wash- 
ing with strong lye, whale oil soap, and many 
other things that have been so bften recom- 
mended and Vsed, wiU at last^ sonie' Of them, 
make that portion of .the tree reacj^ed ,look 
heaUhy only, and so far as it goes would be 
beneficial.. , 

But who would think of pulling the body 
and limbs only of a drowning person out of 
the water and leating the mouth and 4iead 
aiill immersed ?—^Now the leases are the 



fite withbht them, and if the insect destroys 
the liltle twigs the leayes must also perish, asfd '■ 
with them must perish the whole Uree. Ai^d; 
even if the remedy be appHed to ererj^ ^art Of , 
tiie tree, unless done when the insect is quife 
young, no good results would' follow wlthotit 
the a^lieation is nearly strong enough to kill 
the tree, for the shell that is protecting the 
eggs is nearly as hard to destroy as. the buds 
and balk of the tender twigs. It is proposed 
to insert mercury under the bark of the tree, 
beUeTing that it will diffuse itself all through 
the tree and thus kill the insect. This looks 
Tery doubtful. Others that fully, appreciate 
the proper time to attack the louse, hare prb- 
posed to corer the tree with canvas, and fumi- 
gate them soon after hatching with tobaocb, 
snlphur, etc. This, no doubt, would' be effect- 
ual if thoroughly done, but the difScultles and 
trouble of so doing it, would probably prevent 
its being carried into effect. It has also been 
recommended to sift ashes over the tree imme- 
diately after a shower, or when the tree is wet 
with dew; but it does not always rain at the 
particular time that the remedy should be a^- 
pUedj-^besides the ashes are liable to aecmnu- 
late on the upper sides of the leaves and' 
limbs, and there make a stronger effect than 
you desire, whUe other loeafities are not effect- 
ed at all» The lye of the ashes is all that can 
do any good, and It is mdre philiosophical to 
leach the ashes and syringe the ti^ee with the 
lye; and this shiiple, Cheap and easily applied' 
remedy< I believe is one of (he very best, and' 
I know it te be effeetital, and If thoroughly ap- 
plied at the proper time destroy every one. 

The louse for some time after hatching is very 
easily destroyed, a great variety of applica- 
tions will kill them, even warter heated as hot 
as the tree will bear without injury will de-; 
stroy them. But alkalis, such as potash, soda 
and soap are perfectly reliable and are easily: 
obtained. Soap is perhaps px'eferable bit tfomei 
accounts,' as a solution Of soda or potash will dry 
on the tree quioker than soap and will leave 
.behind a dry powder, which ia easily removed 
and its lyurther effects thenbylost, while soap 
breathing aparatns of the tree, and it cannot J is adhesive and will 'moisttti wi^ every dew. 
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I h»Te ased whal« oil loap, oiie pound dissolT- 
ed in £▼« gallons boiling w4er, using a oom- 
mon garden syringe, whioh can be made of tin, 
sink, or copper, say two or two and one-half 
feet long and two or two and one-balf inches 
in diameter, one end closed square across, 
through which small holes are punched from 
inside outwards for the jets, and in the center 
make a large hole to facilitate the filling using 
a marble for a Talve, which can be secured in 
its place by two small bands crossing at right 
angles. The plunger may be a straight sUck 
with a piece of sponge say three and one-half 
inches wide and firmly tied around the end for 
packing. f 

In regard to the proper time to use the reme- 
dy good judgment U necessary ; if used be- 
fore they are all hatched enough may be lefL 
to coTor the tree and then the labor js lost— 
if cTcry scale would average fifty eggs, and 
we should succeed in killing forty-eight of the 
fifty, there would yet be enough to dpuble the 
number already on the tree, and this number 
would in all probability do great damage, and 
perhaps make you belicTe that the remedy was 
good for nothing. It is necessary to know the 
newly hatched insect at sight, and if your eyes 
are not sharp get a small magnifying glass to 
assist them ; ezamii^e them from time to time 
and note when they begin to hatch, and also 
when they first begin to locate, and they 
should not be allowed to become so old as to 
defy the efi'ects of the remedy. The coToring 
containing eggs should also be carefully exam- 
ined from time to time, and as soon as hatching 
has ceased commence Tigorously the work of 
their destruction. With a properly made syr- 
inge, the largest tree can be thoroughly syr- 
ioged in twenty minutes, and if the applica- 
tion be of the proper strength it will destroy 
OTcry bark louse on it. To make sure work 
syringe Beveral times. 

Our people are so thorougly imbued with 
the idea that all that is necessaay to make an 
orohard is to select a good piece of ground and 
plant the trees, that it is a great effort to do 
anything more. But in this state particularly 
it is just as neoessary to watch with care and 



destroy this inseoi in order to raise spplei^ as 
it it to hoo com and destroy the weeds in ordv 
to make a crop of com. And an orohard will 
suoeeed no better withont this attention than 
will a field of com left to Uke oare of itaelfl 
It has been suggested that as this insect has 
its enemies, some day it will disappear, bat it 
will not do to ilast this theory, OTon though it 
should prove true, for that day may be far off. 
J. J. Bbowv. 

SoiBOTQAH, M«7 S6Ui, 1864. 
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: er Plants and Trees. 



aterlng 

In times of drouth, like the present, per- 
sons not accustomed to the care of plants and 
newly planted trees, are often in a qaandery 
as to whether to water them, and if so, who 
and when to do it. A word on this snbjeet: 

As a general role trees and shrubbery, 
planted as they ought to be, in well drained 
and carefully prepared soil, and then thor- 
oughly watered and mulched, will pass un- 
harmed through the severest drouths without 
further care. But if, as often happens, proper 
care was not used in the planting, It may be 
necessary to employ watering as a meant to 
keep them alive. 

In such cases it is well to apply a sufBeient 
quantity to thoroughly moisten the roots, and 
then water again when the soil again begins 
to become dry. Every two or three days will 
usually be often enough. 

As to time when, we would emphatically 
say in the evening, after sun down. 

It involves a good deal of labor, (his wa- 
tering properly, but what is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well, and fruit-trees whieh 
wiU continue to bless the owner with lucious 
fruit, are certainly worth much care and labor. 



An Bxeellent Work. •■ Grape Cnltwa. 

We haw just reoeitred fh>m the author, An- 
drew 8. Fuller, practical horiculturist^ Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., a copy of his reoently published 
book entitled "The Qrape Culturist: A 
treatise on the cultivation of the Qrape." 

After a careful examination we are pre- 
pared to say, we like It very much. It takes 
op the different suljeots a disoassion of which 
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if neoeswrj to a knowledge of the best meth- 
ods of growing bj seed, propogating bj single 
buds, and bj oatting, of la7ing, grafting, hy- 
bridising and orossingi transplantingi pnin- 
ning, trainkigi &o., fto.. and deals with them 
in so plain, practioal and simple a manner as 
to render the whole matter intelligible to the 
most inexperienced. 

The book is cheap at $1.00, and should be 
in the hands of CTerj one who attempts the 
cultlTation of that most delicious and whole- 
some of all the small fruits — the grape. 



A Fine Hariy lasykerry. 

We haye been cultivating a Raspberry for 
some years past, which we found in the hands 
of a horticultural friend in Racine county, 
Wisconsin, who has had it ten or twelve years. 
Its name and history is not- fully known to us 
yet. It is eyidenily a foreign sort, or at least 
of foreign parentage; is nearly or quite as 
the North river Antwerp, which it resembles 
in form and firmness; is of excellent flavor 
and very productive, and best of all, is entire- 
ly hardy, being the first of that class we have 
yet met with that has proven so in Wisconsin. 
We have fruited it both in Wisconsin and here 
in Columbus, and if grows in favor with us 
every year. We hope to be able to give more 
of its history after the fruit is ripe this season, 

Columbus, 0. A. G. H. 



MECHANICAL AND COMMERCIAL. 



A Bog-CnUer that WerU Admirably. 

to the farmefs of Wisconsin, which State 
abounds in boggy meadows, susceptible of be- 
ing made very valuable if the hummocks can 
only be smoothed down so as to admit of their 
being mown, any machine, capable of eon- 
verting such marshes into true meadows, is 
certainly a great desideratum. 

Well it appears to us that the right imple- 
ment has at last turned up. Wd refer to the 
bog-cutter recently patented and manufac- 
tured by Mr. C. £. Steller, of McGregor, Iowa. 



This gentleman recently exhibited his cutter 
at our request) in operation at this pboe, and 
in company with Gcq. Atwood, Treasurer of 
the State Agricultural Society, and several 
other gentlemen, we had the pleasure of see- 
ing it work upon ground previously seleoted 
by us in this immediate vicinity. 

The land chosen war not the roughest in 
the world, but sufficiently so to make it of but 
little practical value in the condition in which 
we found it; the hummocks being from 6 to 
16 inches high, and very close together. 

The bog-cutter was put on at about 8 o'clock 
in the morning, and about 11 o'clock was as 
flat as a pan-cake, and only required one 
more going over t^ make it as smooth. Area 
of land, one aore; force employed, one span 
of horses. 

The implement consists of a number of 
steel knives, sloping backwards and so ar- 
ranged as to cut the hummocks into pieces of 
triangular form which, when again out cross- 
wise, are reduced to small bits, suggestive of 
mince meat. At a distance the cutter has 
the anpearance of an ordinary harrow, and 
is about as broad and heavy. 

In view of the effectiveness of this imple- 
ment; of the increase in value of the land 
for crops of tame grass ; of the vast amount 
of labor it will save by enabling the farmer 
to harvest such crops with a mo|rer, and final- 
ly of its applicability to other uses, as for 
instance the thorough preparation of lands 
recently broken by the plow, we feel it our 
duty, as it is entirely our pleasure, to thus 
bring it to the attention of the pnblio. 

It may be suggested that from the charac- 
ter of the implement, it is important that the 
bog to be smoothed should be free from larga 
roots and stones, and that the work should be 
done before the grass gets so long as to clog. 
During this drouth the worst bogs must be 
dry enough to allow horses upon them, and 
we doubt not that hundreds of our farmers 
will be pleased to read Mr. Steller's adver- 
tisement, and to test this ralnable instrument 
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A G»Be Mill With BtfasM G»rrier. 

The aboTe out illuBiratefl the Sugar Cane 
Mill manufactured at the Rook Riyer Iron 
Works, JanesTille. 

Meears. Harris & Co., the proprietors, are 
manufacturing various sized mills adapted 
to horse, steam or water power, and we are 
glad to learn are doing a large business. 

So far as we know, their mills and other 
sorghum apparatus giye entire satisfaction, 
Ses adTertisement. 



Cottonlce« Flax. 



During the past year a series of experi- 
ments, mechanical and chemical combined, 
hare be«n made in Rhode Island, the object 
of which was to provide, as a substitute for 
cotton, a material that could be manufacture<^ 
without any alteration of machinery now In 
UM. The object has been attained by the pro- 
duction of a material which is properly 
named cottonized flax. The flax is pulled in 
the field by a machine which does the work 
for fifty men. Either matured flax or flax 
not in seed may be used. As flax is oultiTa- 
ted for the seed, a doable erop may thus be 



produced— a crop of seed as well as of flax. 
The dried flax, as gathered from the field, ii 
first cut by machinery into suitable lengths, 
rep];e8enting the staple *of upland cotton, 
about one and one-eighth inches long. This 
process is performed by automaton machinery 
with great facility, and at little cost Tbe 
material is subjected to a steaming proeesf 
in large vats, and then is dried by machinery 
rapidly reTolTlng. Next, it passes throagh 
what may be called a ginning process, where- 
by the woody husk or ohiTOS is separated 
from the fibre. By chemical process the fibre 
is then exploded longitudinally, and assames 
the required fineness of cotton. The whole 
process is rapid, simple and cheap. In this 
form the material is siiccessftilly carded, 
spun and woTcn. Beautiful specimens of 
flax cottqn, drawings, rowings, yarn and 
cloth, and also of flax mixed with cotton, 
haTO been exhibited to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and others, by Ex-Got. Jackson, of 
Rhode Island. As a material for mixture 
with wool, the cottonized flax is rastly p^e^ 
erable to cotton. It combines in the cardiDg 
process with greater facility. The yarn ii 
'Stronger. The cloth is very darable, eres 
more so than if made wholly of wool. Tba 
lustre of the cloth is improTcd. Flax wool 
also receives a. dye with the same facility tf 
wool itself. — Ndtional InUlUgenetr. 
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la Demaiid. 

Tbe PUlMlelphiA Fr«§$ has the following in 

rolation to this suljeci: 

*<If, in the face of the abundance of ice, 
the prices be kept up— few, we suppose, will 
hare the impudence to think of raising them 
— science must be resorted to to produce Uie 
article artificially. It can be manufactured 
now, with the aid of steam power, by evapo- 
ratiog ether or any other similarly volatile 
liquid tn vacuo, and again condensing the Ta- 
per to liquid, so as to be used afresh. By 
such a machine, 20 deg. Fah. below sero, (52 
of cold) can easily be >obtained. Now, as 
water in ordinary cases Areeses at the degree 
of heat marked 82 on FahrenheiCs thermom- 
eter, the machine readily produces ice. By 
its means ice is made nearly under the equa- 
tor, in Peru, where prcTiously ice had never 
been seen, and the British GoTomment em- 
ploys these machines in India and the Cape 
of Good Hope, for the use of troops in the hos- 
pitals. At Calcutta, the machine-made lee is 
driving the imported Boston ice out of the 
market, and seriously threatens the extinc- 
tion of the large and profitable ice importa- 
tion from America, established by Mr. I. Tu- 
dor, of Boston, over thirty years ago. In 
large cities, such ice making machines (pro- 
ducing over ten tuns a day, with ease,) might 
be worked by companies, or even by private 
persons, at a profit, with prices what they 
have been of late years. 

What is needed, however, is an apparatus, 
at once low-priced, simple, speedy and effBot- 
ive, which may be used in every house. The 
French firm of Carrie & Co. showed such a 
machine in the London Exhibition of 1862. 
It produced ice of such perfect purity Uiat 
pieces of it could be put into the drink that 
is to be cooled — solid, transparent ice^ with- 
out any sponginess. As the volatile liquid 
is only the aqueous solution of ammonia, the 
cost of making it is very slight. The ma- 
chine is sold in London as low as $20 each, 
for the smallest machine,, and it was estimate- 
that it might be supplied on lower terms, if 
manufactured largely. The scot of ice thus 
produced was far bflow what we paid, in this 
city, last year. We only wonder that in this 
country, where the price of ice has lately 
gone up so greatly, some ingenious inventor 
has not discovered a cheap and eifective pro- 
cess, for use in all ordinary dwelling-houses, 
by means of which every family might be 
self-supplied with ice, at reasonable rate. If 
prices keep up, after the large natural supply 
of ice this winter, we shall probably have the 
French machine introduced here, of course 
with improvements. If ice continues dearer 
than bread, every house will have its own ice- 
making apparatus." 



The GoBidence of Capital. 

It has often been said that capital has no 
conscience— that gain, irrespective of either 
means or ultimate end, is its god. In an im- 
portant sense this is true — so true that the 
Capitalist is scarcely thought of, except as the 
incarnation of selfishuess, cold, keen, shrewd 
and soulless. There are noble exceptions — 
now and then instances of the sublime conse- 
cration of money to patriotic and philanthropic 
ends — but they are so occasional as to ma^'e 
them all the more emphatic in proof of the 
rule. 

We would not be extreme, and deny to cap- 
ital all schen^ee that do not involve self-sacri- 
fice and heroic devotion to the great interests 
of man ; for a statute of limitations like that 
would sp repress the energies of men, as that 
all accumulations would necessarily be acci- 
dental and very exceptional. What we do in- 
sist upon is that capital should despise all ex- 
tortion and meanness, and not so generally as 
it does lose sight altogether of the rights and 
interests of Labor. These two should be on 
terms of generous friendship, not of hostility. 

One of the most reprehensible manifestations 
of this characteristic spirit of Capital, is that 
of a combination of capitalists in order to se- 
cure to themselves the advantages of a monop- 
oly, the basest feature of which is, that it is 
usually practiced under circumstances which 
make its effects most grievous to be borne. 

Laborers' '* strikes'* are of the same class of 
proceedings ; but these have the virtue of a sort 
of necessity, while the "combinations" of bank- 
ers, brokers, merchants and of extensive man- 
ufacturers, are for the sake of rapid and need- 
less accumulations. 

It is a principle of political economy that 
price should be regulated by the natural law of 
supply And demand— that no civil statute 
should, except in extreme cases, be applied to 
the regulation of commercial affairs. And this 
principle is thoroughly sound as to its appli- 
cability to those transactions which are in- 
fluenced by the action of any restraining or 
compelling force. But does it not often happen 
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that combinatioDB of dealers and manafactor- 
ers conspire to make an appsarane* of scarcity, 
where there is really a oomparatiTe abundance, 
with a Tiew to large and extrayagant pr/ofits ? 
8ach has been especially true of the stock- 
brokers and bankers of the great business cen- 
ters since the beginning of the present national 
troubles, and it strangely continues to be as 
true as ever of several elasses of merchants 
and manufacturers. But, by whatever class, 
and at ThateTer time, they are base i^uds 
upon the consumer, and merit the reward of 
defeat and ruin. , 



A Sleigh Brake. 

I see in the April No. of the Fabmek an 
inqiry for a cheap, convenient and effectual 
brake for sleighs. Make a clevis of f inch 
square bar of iron, wide enough for tl^e thick- 
ness of a runner. The lower end should be 
made square and faced with steel, and long 
enough to draw on an angle of forty-five de- 
grees. ZiT. Mbrrsll, 
' NzocBo, Wis. 



SCIENCE, ART, STATISTICS. 



Drying Floor. 

In the market columns of a Liverpool pa- 
per, American tour flour forms one of the 
items, and is always quoted at a low price 
compared with good flour. It consists .of 
flour that has been damaged by exposure to 
water, or which has become heated by an ex- 
cess of moisture cootained in it. Such flour 
is used for making starch, also the siting 
that is employed for dressing cottoif warps. 
Much of this flour is damaged by water, when 
being carried on our lakes, canals, and riv- 
ers, and with more care this might be preven- 
ted. But the carrier is not to blame for the 
flour which becomes damaged by internal 
heating from containing too much moisture, 
when it is stowed in the hold of his vessel, as 
the same results will follow when it is kept 
in quantity in a store. But all this dam- 
age to flour may be prevented by drying it 
before packing in barrels, and the operation 
should not entail much extra expense when 
properly conduced. In France, where large 
quantities of flour are stored by wealthy ba- 
kers, much attention has been devoted to this 
subject, and drying machines are now em- 
ployed for expelling the moisture from flour 
before it is stored up. The summer of 1860 



was very damp in France, and much of tke 
stored flour became heated, and was atueked 
with mildew. All the floor so affeeted list 
much of its nutritive qualities, and yielded 
less bread according the government stand- 
ard. To obviate luch a great evil, floor-dryiag 
machines have been introduced. The most 
successful resembles a long, vertical ^linder, 
in the interior of which is a spiral plate ex- 
tending from top to bottom, revolving on a 
spindle. The plae is heated by steam pipss. 
The flour u be dried is received by a spoottt 
the top, and is carried down on the wtnn 
spiral plate, when it is stirred by brashes to 
expose it uniformly to the heat. The mois- 
ture which escapes is carried off by a funnel, 
and the flour is discharged at the bottom, ia 
a dry room, in the lower story of a mill, and 
is cooled before it is packed. It has been 
found that waterproof bags are the best ar- 
ticle in which to pack it for long-continaed 
storage. Of course, flour which is designed 
for use soon after it is made does not require 
to be thus treated, and as the climate in the 
interior of America is drier than that of 
France, our flour contains less moisture and 
is not so liable to heat But allowing for 
this, it has too much moisture for lengthened 
preservation in store ; and all that is designed 
for distant shipment, or for long storage, 
would be rendered more secure if submitted 
to such a drying process. It is well known 
that vegetables and most organic bodies will 
remain unchanged for a long time in a dry 
atmosphere, while they will deoay rapidly 
when exposed to air and moisture. Kila- 
dried meal and dessicated vegetables remain 
unchanged in places where they would, if 
moist, begin to deteriorate in a few dajrs.^ 
These facts should not be overlooked in the 
preparation of salt for shipment, as vast 
quantities of it are injured annually fo 
want of sufficient care being bestowed upon 
its preparation. i 



Fradvctlon of White Wax. 

The last number of Th$ Technolcffitt, a val- 
able scientiflc journal published in Iiondon, 
contains a paper by the editor, P. L. 6im- 
monds, Esq., on the trade in beeswax, /rem 
which we extract the following : 

" There are two kinds of wax found in com- 
merce — yellow or unbleached, and white, or 
purified and bleached. The bleaching of 
wax is affected by exposing it in thin lamina 
to the action of the light and air, by which it 
becomes perfectly white, scentless, harder, 
and lees greasy to the touch. To aooomplieii 
this, it is first broken into small pieces and 
melted in a copper cauldron, with water just 
sufficient to keep the wax from burning. Tiie 
cauldron has a pipe at the bottom through 
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whloh the wax, when melted, is run oif into 
ft large tnb^fiUed wiUi water, and ooTered 
with a tkiek oloth to preserve the heat till 
the impuritiee are settled. Prom this tub the 
olaar melied wax flows into a Tessel having 
the bottom full of small holes, through whioh 
it runs into streams upon a eylinder, kept 
oonstantl/ revoWing over water, into whioh 
it oocaaionally dips. By this the wax is 
oooled, and at the same time drawn out into 
thin sheets, shreds or ribbons, by the oontin- 
ual rotation of the cylinder, whieh distributes 
them through the tub. The^wax thiis flat- 
ted^ is exposed to the air on linen oloths, 
stretched on large frames, about a foot or two 
above the ground, in which situation it re- 
mains for several di^s and nights, exposed 
to the air and sun, being occasionally water- 
ed and turned; by this process the yellow 
color nearly disappears. In this half-bleach- 
ed state it is heaped up in a solid mass, and 
remains for a month or six Weeks, after 
whioh it is remelted, ribbonded and bleached 
as before — in some esses, several times — till 
it wholly loses it color and smelL It is then 
again melted for the last time, and cast with 
a ladle upon a table covered over with little 
round cavities, into the form of discs or cakes 
of about five inches in diameter. The moulds 
are first wetted with cold water, that the wax 
may be the more easily got out ; Und the cakes 
are laid out in the air for two days and two 
nights, to render them more transparent and 
dry. 



Bclence and Art. 



A regular meeting of the American Insti- 
tute, held 'On Thursday evening, March 10, 
Pr. R. L. Stevens, Geologist, gave an inter- 
esting account of recent explorations made 
by him of the great iron deposits in the State 
of Missouri. He presented not only speci- 
mens of iron ore from that region, but from 
various other localities, and gave the per 
centage of iron in each. 

Iron Mountain id 260 feet above the sur- 
rounding valley, and 1,206 feet above St. 
Louis. It covers an area of about 600 acres. 
It is nearly a pure specular iron ore, contain- 
ing only a little silex. It is massive, without 
any signs of stratification. Upon its slopes, 
at its base, resposes a sandstone, and above 
the sandstone is a layer of limestone, con- 
taining fucoids, showing that the mountain 
has been upheaved since these lower Silurian 
deposits were laid down. 

The Pilot i^nob is a much higher mountain, 
its elefation being nearly 600 feet It is 
composed of alternate strata of porphyry and 
specular ore. The mass of ore opened is 
nearly at the summit of the mountain; the 
qoarry is 800 feet long, by about 60 feet deep, 
and is composed of two masses, separated 
from each other by a divisional band of slate, 
from two to three feet deep. The strata of 



this mountain dip south-west 80^. Upon its 
flanks reposes the same Silurian deposits as 
on the Iron Mountain. 

The theory Dr. S. inclines to, is that of 
Biscnoof, vis. : that specular ore is the meta- 
morphosed condition of an iron deposit in 
some earlier age of the American Continent, 
and which was upheaved (not erupted nor 
ejected) after the Silurian period. 



How to Vsea Baromder, 

Many private persons consult the barom- 
eter, and even set it daily, and are surprised 
to find that they cannot rely on its indica- 
tions, especially on those of the un^ientiflo 
wheel barometer, with a face like an under- 
done clock. The fanlt, however, is not with 
the iostrument, but with those who use it im- 
properly j ^ th' apparatus," as Salem Sondder 
observes, "can't lie." A few words on the 
practical use of the weather-glass may bo 
found useful. It is an invaluable fact, and 
two often overlooked, that the state of the air 
does not show the present, but coming weath- 
er, and that the longer the interval between 
the barometric signs of change and the change 
ittfelf, the longer and mere strongly will the 
altered weather prevail; so, the more violent 
and impending storm, the longer warning 
does it give of its approach. Indications <rf 
an approaching change of weather are shown 
less by the height of the barometer than by 
its risiijg or falling. Thus, the barometer 
begins to rise considerably before the conOlu- 
slon of a gale, and foretells an improvement 
in the weather, though the mercury may still 
stand low. Nevertheless, a steady height of 
more than thirty inches ^s mostly indicative 
of fine weather and moderate winds. Either 
steadiness or gradual rising of the mercury in- 
dicates settled weather, and continued steadi- 
ness with dryness foretells very fine weather, 
lasting some time. A rapid rise of barometer 
indicates unsettled weather % gradual fall of 
one hundredth of an* inch per hour indicates 
a grsdual change in the weather, and moder- 
ate rising of the wind; several successive 
falls, to the amount of one-tenth of an inch, 
indicates a storm eventually^ but not a sodden 
one ; and a gale if the fall continues. These 
storms are not dangerous, as they can be 
long foretold ; but a sudden fall of one- tenth 
of an inch betokens the quick approach of a 
dangerous tempest. Alternate rising and 
sinking, (oscillation,) indicates unsettled and 
threatening weather. When the barometer 
rises considerably, much wind and rain will 
fbllow — from the northward, if the thermome- 
ter is low for the season ; from the southward, 
if high. For 'observing barometric changes, 
the barometer should be placed at the eye- 
level, out of the reach /)f sunshine and of arti- 
ficial heat, as of fires, and out of the way 
of ffusts of wind. It should be set reirularlv 
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twice a day hj a oompetent penen. ^ A card 
■hould be accessible close by, and on it should 
be registered the indication at each setting.— 
Okmnbera* JounuU, 


The Great West. 

The four SUtes of Indiana, Ililnois» lew* 
and Wisconsin, have a computed area of 134,- 
000,000 acres, or a surface of about one-half 
greater than the whole Brltish-Iales. From 
1860 to 1860 the area under cultivation roM 

increase of 142 per cent At the same time 
the value of the farms advanced ftrom $278,- 
704,698 to $1,027,292,888; and the Talne of 
the farming implements rose f^m $16,924^- 
442 to $89,646,876. 

The population of these four Statse waa 
2,887, 491 in 1860, and 4,618,208 in 1860. 

The aggregate live stock of the four 8tatee 
was: 

1850. issei 

C«ai« of all el«MM^».. :....1.M6,7K a.7M,7» 

8h«ep «,»!,«« s.6as.sn 

swiM, 4,«eo.i«« 6.08S,asi 

HoriM ud MalM, 808,718 l^amflU 

In other words swine increased in munbert 

29 per cent., sheep 64, caUle 90, and hoxMS 

100 per cent. 
The immense grain crops of theae four 

€m»p of 1848. Crap of 1858. Bik. fiw 1888. 
Wbtettbuholfl,.... 81,448,746 68.884,480 $Ajn2fi» 

Byo, do 263,326 2,446,137 2,808.584 

Barl07> do 881,063 2.606433 2,971.880 

lodluieorndo 119,267426 238,828,664 280,838^888 

OftU, do . 90,681,272 37,803,760 43,217,888 

Such are the kind of products which con* 
stitute the foundation of our nation's material 
power. 


Ctanlstry «■« nysielegy. 

A correspondent of the Hark-Lane JSSx- 
preu obserres, that we act with onr ani- 
mals as if analyses alone should decide 
what they ahould ha^e and what they 
should not have, to which ne adds the re- 
marks of an able phyuolegist, that— » To 
the chemist there may be litUe or no differ- 
ence between plant or flesh aa food ; to the 
physioltfiat Uie difference is profound. He 
seea the lion perishing miserably oAxnanima* 
tion in presence of abundant herbage, which, 
to the elephant or buffalo, furnishes all that 
is required. The ox eats the grass, and the 
tiger eats the oz, but not the grass. The flesh 
of the ox may contain little that is not whol- 
ly deriTcd from the grass. The chemist ana- 
lysing the flesh of both may point cut their 
identity; but the physiological question is 
not, What are the chemical constituents of 
nutritlTC stances? it is, What are the sub- 
stanees which will nourish the organism ? If 
the animal will not eat, or haying eaten can- 
not assimilate a certain substance, that sub- 
stance is not food for the animal, be its chem- 
ical composition what it may." 


Prsserrattonorileat. 

The Admiralty of Great Britain are now 
making experiments with the process of Dr. 
Morpn for the preserTation of meat. It 
consists in forcing through the arteries, ca- 
pillaries, and Tcins of the slaughtered ani- 
mal, brine, which carries before it the blood, 
and both make their exit through an incision 
provided for that purpose. The brine tank 
is eleyated about tiRcnty feet, so as to give 
sufficient pressure to the fluid, which passes 
through a tube into the chest of the animal. 
Another tank at the same height contains 
a mixture consisting of 6 J gallons of brine, 
10 lbs. of sugar, and } of a pound of salt- 
petre, with an infusion of doTes and pepper. 
Alter the first or cleansing operation, requir- 
ing about six gallons of brine, the fluid f^om the 
second tank is forced through the same pas- 
sages. The exit being closed, every part of 
of the body is thus traversed by the fluid.— 
The whole process of cleaning and infiltra- 
tion does not occupy more than twenty min- 
utes. The animal 'is soon after skinned, and 
cut in pieces, which are thoroughly dried and 
packed in sawdust and charcoal. It is said 
. meat treated in this manner will stand any 
climate, and that more of its nutritive quali- 
ties are preserved than by the ordinary pro- 
cess of curing. 


Lost Arts. 

While we boast of superior knowledge, and 
assume to ourselves the position of being 
wiser In various species of improvement, 
and especially in the mechanical arts, it 
would be well to keep the truth on our side, 
and learn that there are some singular ex- 
ceptions to this fact. In regard to colors, we 
are far behind the ancients. None of the ool- 
ors in the Egyptian painting of thousands of 
years ago, are in the least faded, except the 
green, l^e Tyrian purple of the entombed 
city of Pompeii is as fresh to-day as it was 
three thousand years ago. Some of the stuc- 
co painted centuries before the christian era, 
broken up and mixed, revealed its original 
lustre. And yet we pitty the ignorance of 
the dark skinned children of ancient £gypt. 
The color upon the walls of Noro's festical 
vaults are as f^sh as if painted yesterday. 
So is the Egyptian prince who was cotempo- 
raneous with Solomon and Cleopatra, at whose 
feet CsBsar laid the riches of his empire. And 
in regard to metals, the edges of 'the stones of 
the obelisks of Egypt and of the ancient 
walls of Rome, are as if hewn but yesterday. 
And the stones still remain so closely fitted 
that their seams laid with mortar cannot be 
penetrated with the end of a penknife. And 
their surface is excessively hard,- so that 
when the French artints engraved two lines 
• , 
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«p«n ftn «b«Ii8k brMight Ami Sgaryt, ^tiMy de» 
BU«7«d iiL ik« UdMiui tMk m»Mj imU 4>f 4)w 
best tools which ooald be mftnufactured. And 
yet tliesd monamenti are traoed all OTor with 
inaeriptioM plaeed upon them: in olden time. 
ThU,. with other facts of a striking cliaraoter, 
proTed that thej were far more skilled in 
motflfls than we. Qaite reoentlj it was re- 
ported that when an Amenean Teatel was oa 
the shores of Africa^ a son of that benighted 
region, made from an iron hoop a knire su- 
p«rior to any on board the Tossel, and anoth- 
er « aword, of Pamasow exoellenoe, from a 
gieoe of iron. Fiction is Tory old. SootI 
ad his eonnterpart two thousand years ago. 
A story is told of a warrior who had no time 
to wait for the proper forging of his weapon, 
ba^ seising it red hot, rode forward, and 
found to his surprise that the cold air had 
tempered his iron an ezoellent steel weapon. 
The tempering of steel, therefore, which was 
new to us a century since, was old two thou- 
sand years ago. Ventilation is deemed a 
Tery modem art But this is not the fast, for 
apertures unquestionably made for the pur- 
pose of Tentilation are found in the pyramid 
tombs of Sgypt. Yes, thousands of years 
ago, the barbarous Pagans went so far as to 
Tentilate their tombs, while we scarcely know 
how to Tentilate our houses.-^ Wwl Grower, 



American Ballrea^s. 



The number of miles of railroad completed 
Jan. 1, 1864, in the twenty- four loyal states is 
24,926, but the total number completed and 
in the course of conttmotien 84,807 miles. 
The cost of their construction and equipment 
is $1,025,115,742. So far as relates to the 
condition of the railroads in the rebel States 
we have but little infonftatiom, yet it eannot 
be doubted that they are in a bad state, both 
as regards the permanent way and rolling 
stock. From apparently reliable aeoovnts 
obtained from prisoners who had been eon- 
Teyed oyer some of these lines, the tracks 
and engines seem to haye become so depre- 
ciated, that trains eannot be run in safety 
at a speed oTer six and scTen miles per hour. 
This will get worse before they get better while 
the war lasts. 

Last year was the most prosperous on rto- 
ord for our Northern railroads. They were 
all taxed to their utmost capacity in carry- 
ing flight and passengers, and most of onr 
city merchants boliere that we haTO not a 
sufficient number of main lines for the busi- 
ness of the country. 



Nxw Rat Poisoir.— The Jotmurf ^Agriad- 
tmt Pratiqu&f recommends artificial carbonate 
of baryta to be mixed with yarious kinds of 
food for rats. This salt is almost tasteless, 
and it is said, does not become poisonous un- 
til after the aetion of the gastric Jnloe renders 
the Bale of baryta soluble. 



WfeallBleat 



The flashes of lightning often observed on 
a suomer «T«niiig, nnaooampanied by thua- 
der, and popularly known «s '>heat light- 
ning," are merely the light from discharges 
of electricity from an ordinary thunder cloudy 
beneath the hairiion of the obserrer refleoted 
from clouds, or perhaps from the air itself, 
as in the case of twilight. Mr. Brooks, one 
of the directors of the telegraph line between 
Pittsburg and PhiUdelph£, informs ns that, 
on one occassion, to satisfy himself on this 
point, he asked for information fh>m a distant 
operator during the appearance of Hashes of 
this kind in the distant horison, and learned 
that they proceeded from a thunder storm 
then raging 50 miles eastward of his place of 
obseryatien.— i¥o/. Semy. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 



TkeMayteeOe. 

This bug or beetle makes it appearance in 
May — sometimes the first of May. They are 
from half an inch to three quarters in length 
and half an inch wide, and yary in color 
from a light brown to a dark chestnut, with 
three spots on each side, of still darker color, 
nearly black. A small spot on each side of 
the head, making four spots on a side. The 
femile is the largest They are destmotlye 
to meadows and pastures, as well as the plum 
and cherry trees. The eggs are deposited in 
the ground in meadows and grass lands in 
June and July, not in raw ground or plowed 
land. The egg hatohes a worm. 

The flrpt year they are not notioed hy the 
majority of farmers, (unless yery dose ob- 
seryers, (but the second year still the same 
worm, growing firom half to three quarters of 
an inch long, white body, with dark head, 
noticed by gardener's oultiyating strawberr- 
riee, and faimera plowing up grass or sseadow 
grounds. The third and last year in worm 
state, they are an inch in length, sometimes 
an inch and a half long, obaeryed by most 
eyery faimer, and beys frequently oatehthem 
for fishing; call them the white grab. Itt 
Ooteher of this third year spoken of, they 
form a eayity or oell by turning around aad 
aronad, pressing up the dirt and moulding it 
into a sell; find them when Ml plowing. 
In this cell they ohange into the' pupa and 
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ohrysaUi state, MUiinmg in that stoto UU 
the nezi M»y, making its appaaranos again 
the tame at three yean befere, a beetle er a 
bug. ' The remedies are many. 

The way to destroy them is, by not letting 
yonr ground lay in grass oTer three years; 
plowing often destroys them in the egg, 
also in the chrysalis state. And while in the 
bag state they can be caoghtby shaking them 
oflf the trees into blankets, and putting them 
into pails and pouring hoi water on them, 
then feeding them to poultry. The better 
way to destroy them in the bug state is to 
make a reflector of tin by taking two sheets, 
placing the ends together in the form of a 
letter A, thus, the cross-piece in the centre, 
the place for a light or lamp or lantern ; this 
reflector with its light to be placed upon a pail 
or tub with soap suds in it. As the bugs or' 
insects are flying to this light, they strike this 
tin and are thrown into the suds. They can 
be fed to poultry, paying with a profit. 

Another very good remedy is the toad, that 
will catch a great many insects through the 
course of the night, 'as they moTC around 
through yards and gardens — far superior to 
the skunk that some writers speak of, as my 
own practical obserratlon assures me that the 
skunk will do more damage by destroying 
eggs, turkeys and chickens in one night, than 
they could do good destroying bugs the whole 
year ; whereas, the toads feed only on insects, 
and do no harm. 

M. G. Alht. 
SaxiOA Go. • N. T. 



EDUCATIONAL. 



Mneatlenal Inleiests of Iowa-Present ai 
pcctlTe* 

Hon. H. A. Wiltse, who hag recently been 
appointed Secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, after defining his position in the Iowa 
Imtruetcry says : 

Iowa has now one thousand one hundred 
and six organized school districts, and fire 
thousand and fifty-fire organized sub-districts, 
in which the school children of the State, now 
numbering more than two hundred and fifty 



thoosaad» are being ednoated. As n Steie, it 
may be said that Iowa is jnst taking her Ha- 

tional position. Her fifty thousand soldiers in 
the field, and her eight members in the neit 
Congress, wiU attract the attention of the Na- 
tion to her, and go far in determining the po- 
sition she is to occupy in the Sisterhood of the 
States. But her facilities for educating her 
youth, for giTing them » knowledge of those 
things which they will hare to practice when 
they become men, wQl have quite as much to 
do with her reputation abroad, as will either 
the gallantry of her soldiery, or the ability and 
efficiency of her delegation in Congress. At 
home, her essential progress is to be measured 
almost ezclusiyely by the education which she 
imparts to her youth. At the next decade, if 
our schools^ come up to the necessities of our 
State, we will haye at least sixteen members 
of Congress, and, of necessity, a powerful 
Toice in the councils of the Nation. Then the 
children for whose education we are either now 
providing or failing to proTide, will haye a 
large share in the control of all the essential 
interests of the State. If we come up to our 
duty in this respect, but in moderate propor- 
tion to the means which our abundant territoiy, 
fertile soil and the finest of climates, place 
within easy reach, we shall haye a great State 
in the true sense of the term. If, on the con- 
trary, we neglect this duty, we shall haye mis- 
directed labor; another term for feebleness in 
manufacture, a languishing commerce, and un- 
remunerating agriculture; and an absence of 
that morality and refinement which are the 
BUi^e index to, and crowning ornaments of a 
christian State." 

This talk has the ring of a man who sees in 
the future with the clear eye of a statesman. 
No state or nation can so safely inyest its means 
and its energies as in the true education of its 
people. 

Would that they who direct the affairs of 
state in Wisconsin had a more realizing sense 
of the yast importance of education as a per- 
quisite to real progress and greatness. No 
state or nation can possibly make so safe and 
profiitable an inyestment as in the education 
of its people. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



Wb«re to manj a strinUf^g iroap, 

QharM mid crook«awUlowi 
Bj a eliallsg •tr«unl«* Moop, 
And tlM>ir lelluw t»niiiclkM draop 

1 oward lU tloj bJluwa; 
M«ar tb« bauks ar* littts whlrla, 

Wh'rU of frvUed water, 
lad— btovarh theM rlagi of pearlt— 

Ttoat dfilicioai eaoght ami 



Oftnoot iaii«t not i 

Tb«t to wlf wire trnuoa ; 
Vuald Bot whlapor it to tho air— 
*Tli a tecnt noii« mutt share 

la the troatlog tet^on ; 
B«t» b; Isaao Welcon'e bonael 

'i U a tiiot d«llcioiu — 
Difft*wood, itaDipif fMm«crefted itonee— 

lETerjthiOf auepiduiw. 

Tbovgb tko MaaoB*f •owoe bogvn, 

Tvoat are ibere, 1 warrant ; 
Tickelod bj the April sod, 
PlayiPK hiUv and iv«k, thej rvia 

Up aud kowB the toireot. 
HfKBwh'la, for tho*e gleeeoBM treat, 

Miftchiff It prepM ioK ; 
Trem th«t etreaiu th»y mait eome out 

Ja«t to take an airing. 

Tkper rods, and tackle light, 

ir<ie»~l«w bat,ds can luatoh them. 
1ir«raia in moee so red and bright, 
£'t u a flnny anchorite 

Wuttld iMip hifth 10 catch them, 
Tmnt baokete and laB«iing>n«te, 

Light handf true end etMdjr—- 
All that cjufld4*iice begets, 

Ob my lif<;, Is ready. 

Pretty eport to strike a tmnt. 

Brill ant eport to play him, 
Bepp riCf B to vwiog him ont 
(Twenty onoocs, say ebontl) 

Olor f4t display him. 
HMvei'iel haw b«aiitltal he looks I 

Nunght that water ewims in 
If a tee this monarch of the brooks, 

Brassed in pearl and crimson. 

In the Ppring'time of t**e year, 

WupD the siroMmlft, brawling, 
Beehee on, a« winged with feer— 
Tbfre anchafeu by rocks, and here 

In white oataiacts fUliag— 
Oft I wander by its side, 

BUtening to its wrangle, 
An « calm at highest, 

Bsppy, while I angle I 



To Pecvknt AcciDifiTiAL Dbowittko.— Any 
person who will hare the presenoe of mind to 
clasp the hands behind the back, and turn the 
face toward the senith, may float at ease and 
in perfect safety in tolerably still water— aye, 
sleep there, no matter how long. If, not know- 
ing how to swim, you would escape drowning 
when you find yourself in deep water, you 
hare only to consider yourself an empty pitcher 
—let your mouth and nose, not the top of your 
heavy head, be the lighest part of yon, and 
you are safe. But thrust up one of your bony 
hands, and down you go; turning up the 



Natuu has no idle dost at all. She findi 
the dead where we have laid them, and trans- 
figures the crumbling forms into shajpes of life 
and and beauty. 

The graTo by whose subside^ swell we 
mourn, may Be without a tenant, for the tree 
that bends aboTO us, that the wind and sum- 
mer woo, may have use for the empty chrysa- 
lis ; and the bird rustled out of its green depths 
of shade, with a song, may bear away upon its 
wing, gleams and glimmers of beauty we fancy 
dead. 

Who shall say the blue violets that sprinkle 
the field of Inkerman, did not catch their tent 
from the many eyes that closed forcTer there f 
Who shall say, the leaves the rose-tree sheds 
upon the tomb, do not share the beauty of the 
cheek we used to press ? — B, F. Taylor. 



THE HOME. 



leaBlIfy yowr Hemes. 

As I sit at my window and gaze abroad, 
my eye meets nothing that may in any wise 
inspire me to admire the locality much less its 
scenery. 

But this is owing, no doubt, to the sad re- 
ality, that many of our western farmers lack 
energy in endeayoring to procure that greatest 
of bessings, viz., a beautiful home. 

How many there are who will spend hour 
after hour, day after day, year after year^ I 
might say, in carefully attending to the wants 
of some pet animal, and at the same time 
neglect to spend one moment in beautifying 
that home in and through which they receiTC 
all their earthly happiness. 
JAs we pass through the country our eyes 
are constantly being brought in contact with 
old rickety fences, straw coTored sheds that 
have been broken down for years, hog pens 
almost buried in manure, and a djDzen other 
sights too distressing for mortal eye to gaze 
upon. 

Were this only to be seen in a few isolated 
cases, we might hope that the example given 
by those who know how to appreciate a beau- 
tiful home, might tend to reform the habits 
and ideas of those who are given to reckless- 
ness and enkindle in them a love for the beau- 
tiful. 
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fifflplj appeal to conscieaoe, and in the name 
of justice ask, u it right that man t hould firat 
destroy the works of nature and then ^iaoe in 
their steadia forlorn uninviting iiomet 

Go then, farmer, and plant trees, straighten 
and repkir joor fenoea, tear down and rebuild 
thoM old sheds, and do erey thing whkh lies 
in your power to render your habitation a 
Ueaaing to yonreelf and an omam«&t to your 
country. 

Tour family will never fail to aid you in this 
noble work, and they will ever r^oice to bring 
Into fbnd reeollection the pleasant soenes of 
their early phildkood, and will ever commemo- 
rate that spot as their dear old home. 

Then, when the blossoms of your earthly 
career shall have ripened into the sweet fruits 
of eternity, posterity will gaie upon the works 
of yoxir industry, and behold in them, inscribed 
to your name, a memorial which nothing but 
the ultimate decay of centuries can obliterate. 

TnoT C«NTiR, June 14th, 1864. P. S. 



9«AI.TS AND DI8EABB. 



UWe Feet. 



ftp witti the raa at moralsg^ 

AwBj to the garden he hlet , 
To «ee ir the elfepy hloeeome 

nave begun to open their eree. 
Bunnluga raee with the wind, 

With a stey as light and fleet, 
Tinder my window 1 hear 

Tlie p«tter of Utile feet. 



This child ifl ovr ** epeaklng pictare," 
• A birdling that chatters and itngt, 
Somettniee a eleeplng chernh— 

(Our other one ha* wings.) 
Hie heart is a charmed casket, 

l^nll of all tbaVii cunning and sweet, 
And DO harp^trisgfl hold snob motio 

As follow his twinkling fbet. 

When the glorr.of snnaet opens 

The highway by angels trod, 
And eeems to unbar the city 

Whose Builder and Maker is God, 
Olose to the crystal portal, 

I see by the gates of pearl. 
The eyes of our other angel— 

A twin born little girl. 

And X ask to be taught and directed 

To guide his footsteps aright, 
8o that I be accounted worthy 

To walk in sandals of light 
And hear amid songs of welcome, 

From meesengers trusty and fleet. 
On the starry floor of heaTcn, 

The patter of Httle feot. 



is literally a " difficulty among the inUatinea ;" 
It is a discharga of blood from the bowels, ac- 
companied by what has been apt! j termed "an 
attrocious pun. Tou feel as if you would be 
relieyed by an eraonation, but when the at- 
tempt is made, there is a fruitless straining 
termed teneMitUy and nothing comes of it, onlesa 
it be blood. The rectum, or last foot of the 
lower bowel, is the main seat of dysentery, 
which is commonly called ** bloody flux." It 
should be always considered a dangerons dis- 
ease. At first the discharges are colorless; 
but as the parts come more and more under 
the influence of the disease, they 'become dis- 
organized, rotten and insufferably offenaiTe. 
Dysentery most abounds in hot, dry weather, 
and is oftenest caused by bad air, a sadden 
check of perspiration, or by whateyer makes 
the skin of the body cold. In fact, dysenteiy 
may be regarded as an exaggerated or %ggra- 
yated diarrhcea-^the latter is water, the former, 
blood. The great distinguishing features of 
dysentery are bloody passages, with frequent, 
fruitless and painful effort to stool. It is one 
of those diseases which is very apt to go on to 
a fatal termination, if let alone; a disease 
which is often made more speedily fatal by be- 
ing ignorantly tampered with ; and whether 
blood is passed from the bladder or the bowels, 
a skillfiil physician should be called in as 
promptly as possible, as promptly, indeed, as 
if it were an attack of cholera ; but whOe he 
is coming, there are seyeral things which may 
be safely done for the comfort or the sufferer, 
if not for his cure. The patient should not sit , 
up a moment ; should keep as quiet as possi- 
ble ; should eat absolutely nothing but boied 
riee or flour-porridge, and swallow hits of ice 
to the complete quenching. A little cold flax- 
seed tea may be swallowed from time to time. 
A fayorite prescription of some of the old 
physiciaiis of a past generation, and which is 
now said to be in yogue in Kusaia for seyeral 
forms of diarrhoea and dysentery, is the use of 
raw meat — thus, take fresh beef, free from fat, 
scrape it into a pulp with a knife, season it 
with salt to make it more palatable, or with 
sugar for children, to whom begin with one 
teaspoonfuU three timds a day gradually in- 
creasing the amount as they become fond of it. 
Adults may use it by apretfding it between two 
slices of stale bread. Its merit oonsists in its 
being easily digested, very nutritious, of small 
bulk, and readily assimilated to the system. It 
is well known that children haying the summer 
complaint, will rayenously eat, or rather chew 
or grind between their gums, a piece of the 
rind of bacon or ham, to which is attached 
jbalf an inch of fat, and begin to improve in a 
few hours. The whites of forty eggs " whip- 
ped," and then sweeten/id with white sugar, 
and drank largely through the day, without 
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any other food, is an admirable remedy in 
these ailments. Or for dysentery or prolraet- 
ed diarrhoea, take half a teacup of Tlnegar, with 
as muoh salt as it will take up, learing a little 
exoess of salt at the boUom, add boiling water 
until the cup is two thirds full, remoye the 
scum, let it cool, and take one table spoonful 
three times a day until relieved. It has not 
failed of cure in faany hundred trials. 



SvpMier Drinks. 



If a man is really thirsty, there is nothing 
more delicious, nothing which is more grate- 
fully and ptrfectly satisfying, than a glass of 
oool water, with the advantage o^ its costing 
nothing, and besides leads to no bad habits. — 
The men in glass manufactories, where the 
heal is fearful, drink water only^ and that not 
iced, and remain healthy aod vigorous. Field- 
hande on cotton and sugar plantations, find a 
wholesome drink in the mixture ot molasse s 
and water; this is a safe drink for harvesters ; 
so also is ** buttermilk^" it being not only cool- 
ing and nutritious, but otherwise healthful as 
a Uver stimulant. — Dr. Hall. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



Mclhc4 of Pracrvlag rralt practlMi Ivtfee fhielia 



lagrraltpnh 
OommuBity. 



1. The fruit, properly hulled, assorted, or 
prepared, is placed in clean glass bottles man- 
ufactured for the purpose, filling them to the 
heck. 

2. Prepare a syrup (it melted refined or 
white sugar, and pour into the bottles by the 
following rule, viz : Allow six ounoes of sugar 
to one quart of fruit, or melt one pound of su- 
gar in one half>pint of water, and give half- 
pint of the syrup thus produced to one quart 
bottle of fruit 

8. Place the bottles in a steaming box, or a 
boiler with a false bottom, which may be made 
of loose slats resting on supports so as to raise 
it a little above the water in the boiler. Cover 
the boiler or steam box, and gradually raise a 
steam that will U^oroughly heat the -fruit and 
syrup in the bottles, bringing them to the boil- 
ing point. This may take an hour from the 
commencement of heating ; but whatever the 
time, be sure that the whole contents of the 
bottles are at a boiling heat. 

4. Have ready corks, steamed or molaftened 
sufficiently to make them flexible. They 
should be large enough to fill the neck of the 
bottle tightly, and require some force to qrowd 
them in. One cork as procured of dealers 
allows of being cut in two, so as to stop two 
bottles. 

5. Have' ready a vessel of melted sealing- 
wax, compounded of the following materialB 
and proportions: One pound of rosin, one 



and one-half otnces tallow, tidree ounces bees- 
wax. 

6. The fruit being sufficiently heated, take 
bottles successiv^y to a table, and quickly 
cork them. With a towel in the hand they 
should be oanied in such a way as to close , 
the opening and retain the heated steam in the 
bottles on the way to the corking table. The 
corks may be forced in by a blow of a mallet, 
or better, by a small lever arrangement fixed 
to wock at the right .hight above the table. 
When inserted as far as practicable, if part of 
the cork remains above the bottle, pare it off 
with a sharp knife. 

7. Immediately afler the cork is in its place, 
$Bk person should stand^ready and apply a coat 

of sealing-wax to the end of the cork, with a 
paint or leather brash, to close the pores of 
the wood. 

8. Next proceed to seal the bottle by dipping 
its mouth m the melted sealing-wax, so as to ' 
cover the bulb. Then transfer it to a basin of 
cold water, dipping to the same depth, to oool 
the wax. If the dipping is carried below the 
bulb or rim at the mouth of the bottle, there 
is danger of cracking the glftu* Now exam- 
ine the sealed part to see if the wax has form- 
ed blisters. If there are blisters, rub them 
away with the finger, using a little tallow oar 
oil to prevent sticking. 

9. Repeat the dipping operation in wax and 
in water. See that the wax is left smooth and 
without flaws, and the sealing. is complete. 

10. Pack away on shelvea or in chests in a 
cool dry cellar. If placed on shelves, a cloth 
should be hung beft>re them to exclude the 
light. In a few days after packing away, in> 
spect the bottles to see if any show signs of 
fermentation, which may be dected bp a foamy 
appearance of the frait. If this is observed 
in any bottles, it denotes either a crack in.the 
glass,, or that the sealing was imperfect. The 
bottle should be opened or examined, the con- 
tents scalded, and the process of seating re- 
peated as before. In some cases during the 
season, a little vegetable mould may be seen 
to gather on the surface of the Aruit in the bot- 
tles, but this can be easily separated on open- 
ing the bottles, leaving the mass of the fruit 
without harm Two or three persons can car- 
ry forward the different operauons of preserv- 
ing at the same time, and with more conveni- 
ence than one alone. 

The rule for syrup given above, is adapted 
to the strawberry, cherry and other similar 
fruits. 

RASPBBBnT Jav.-— Weigh the fruit, and 
add three-quarters of the weight of sngar ; 
put the former into a preserving pan, boU, 
and break it; stir constantly, and let it boil 
very quickly; when the Juice has boiled an 
hour, add the sugar and simmer half an hoar. 
In this way, the jam is superior in color and 
flavor to that which is made by putting the 
su|^ar in first. 
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YOtfTH*B CORNER. 

No. 1.— I am eompoBed of flye letters, which, 
hj truiBpositioii, ipell fourteen different words. 

Leave off my first, end | am a word express- 
ing the use of extravagant language. 

Leave off my first two, and I am an insect. 

Leave off my first and last, and I am a verb 
in the past tense. 

Leave off my first two and last, and I am an 
adjective. 

Leave out my second, and transpose the re- 
maining, and I am an inject. 

Leave off my fir^t two, and transpose the 
remainiog, and I am a color. 

Leave out my second and last, and transpose 
the remaiDg, and I am an animal. 

Leave off my last and transpose the remain- 
der, and I am a word expressive of discontent. 

Leave off my last, end transpose the remain- 
ing and I am a verb. 

Leave off the first two and fourth and I am 
a preposition. 

Leave off the first and fourth and I am a 
small animal. 

I«eave off the first and fourth, and transpose, 
the remaining, and I am a resinous substance 

Leave off the first and fourth, and transpose 
the remaining, and I am a word expressing 
skUt 

Leave out my second and fourth, and tran- 
spose the remaining and I am a play. 

My whole is a name familiar to every Ameri- 
can. If AST C. EUIOAID. 

POBVAOB QfT, UftJ, 1864. 

ExiQifA No. 2.-^1 am composed of 28 letters. 
My 27, 28, a^ 16, 11, is a fruit. 
My 8, 16, 2, 7, 17, 20, 28, is a vegeUble root. 
My 19, 6, 29, 21, 9, 10, is a tree. 
My 10, 6, 25, 27, 4, is a grain. 
My6, 11, 12, 18,7, is a grass. 
My 26, 28, 9, 22, 11, 1, is a fiower. 
My 18, 6, 24, is an evergreen. 
My 2, 8, 25, is an herb. 
My 1, 14, 16, 6, 8, is a bulbous flower. 
My whole is a motto or sentiment. 

LoDi, yrtM. Ada £. Simoks. 



No. 8. — I am composed of 10 letters. 
My 1, 6, 7, 8^ is a kind of grain. 
My 4, 8, is a preposition. 
My 10, 9, 7, is a fluid. 
My 2, 8, is an adjective. 
My 6, 6, 7, is a conjunction. 
My 1, 6, 8, 8» 4, 8, is a county in Texas. 
My whole is the name of one of the Western 

States. 

Marios Moxtsop. 



laswen to lalgmas* etc.. In May Me. 

No. 1.— "Nevada Territory;" answered by 
Charles W. Lentt, Union Grove ; Letetta Lamb, 
Waupun; Agnes Stevens, Eldorado; Adela 
Marshall and Kate Cochran, Lamartine ; Jane 
Felton, Fond du Lac ; Minnie Stebbins, Cooka- 
ville ; Myra Kincaid, Portage City ; Mary and 
Mandie Clark, ; J. W. and H. L. Mor- 
ris, Thompsonville; L. A. Thomas, M. A. Jones 
and A. £. Richards, Racine; J. B. Garland, 
Van Buren, Iowa ; John and Sarah Amea, Or- 
egon; Ada Simons, Lodi; Marion Montrosa, 
Columbus; Minnie Williams, Sullivan; M.C., 
Windsor; Li»ie Greening, Masomania; Btta 
Ives, Oakland; Cadmus, — •; C. Brown, 
Plymouth; Ellen Helliker, ReesvOle ; H. 
Schwartz, Troy Centre; Neenah Farmington 
Beaver Dam ; Hattie Cole, Broadhead ; Elisa- 
beth Allen, BorKn; Lomanda Clark, Vinland; 
Leona Baldwin, Baraboo ; Orville Smith, Bela- 
van, and Mary Oilman, Plymouth. 

No. 2.—" Pink ; " answered by all the above, 
and in addition by C. Tripps, Fond du Lao ; 
B. F. Williams, New Brookville; P. M. John- 
son, Christiana ; Addie Montross, Columbus ; 
Sylvia Raney. Ottawa, and Maggie Stevens, 
Eldorado. 

To. Conundrum, " Ohio." — Answered so near- 
ly by the above names, that we will not re^print 
the list, also by Tinee Crawford, GroveaviUa^ 
and C. F. Edgert^n, Fond du Lac. 



To Puzsle, "87."- Our little friends 
forgive us, in that they were so much more 
badly puzzled by the " Clock and Mallets" of 
the May number, than was expected they 
would be. Over forty incorrect answers came 
in. Maggie Stevens, of Eldorado, says '* No 
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^KnniB,'*^ tefektiug, aoubtlen, to' tfa» nMHees 

alone. The foUowing loiter whloh^ subfltan- 

tially the same, was also sent by J. W. CollinB, 

PreBCott, explains the puxzle. This one is 

giren the preference because it is to the point 

and brief. 

Mbs. H. 

Mm. Hott: — To Geo^aphioal Enigmsr-* 
«NeTaida Territory." 

To No. 2— "Pink." 

To Passle — As the wooden boys strike only 
when they Ador the clook strike, they would 
not strike at all^ for looodm haps oannot hear. 
The clock would strike seTenty-eight times. 

To Conundrum — Ohio ( o high o.) 

F. Sakdbbsos. 

Oajoru, Wifl., Maj 18, 1864. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



It's Aslclng Too Mueli 

To require the publishers of the Fabmbb to 
furnish more matter than any other paper in 
the country, at prices less than cost, and then 
to wait tVelre months for their pay, when 
the terms are invariably pre-paymenL Tf ith 
three prices for material and fifty per cent, 
added to cost of labor, is it reasonable to ex- 
pect us to patiently wait on delinquents much 
longer? Our bills, however extrayagant, 
must be paid every month. Will you not pay 
up then, ye readers of the Fabmbe who 
are in arrears 7 The sooner the better. Don't 
wait another day. 



HofT Some People take Oare of Grape 
Roots. 

Recently we met a subscriber to whom we 
had sent a Concord grape root this spring. In 
the course of conversation he remarked that 
the grape root which he had received f^om the 
Fasveb «7as dead. How did it happen, said 
we T *^ Oh, it was dead when we got it." Did 
you plant it ? " No ; it looked dry and dead 
when it came to hand, and I threw it upon the 
ground. I afterwards threw a shovel full of 
dirt upon it, thinking that if there was any 
life it, it would manifest itself-" Have you 
examined it lately? "No;" but I know it 
could noo live." Let us look at it, said we; 



and see if the excellent eare which you hav^ 
bestoWed upon it has not caused it to grow 
finely. We went to th^ spot, and behold H 
had leaved out and was doing well. Our 
friend was astonished to find that his labcr had 
been regarded so richly. C. 

Ooaaplalmts* 

We are in receipt of letters itating that the 
premium grape roots wMcli we distributed in 
May had not been received. Wherever grape 
roots were ordered, we sent them. If any sub- 
scribers fkiled to get them it must have been 
the fault of the mail. In such cases we will 
make up the loss this ML by sending straw- 
berry plants, unless the dboutk interferes. 

If our subscribers would take the trouble to 
ask the Post Masters to place the plants and 
roots in moist earth when reo^ved into the 
office, much of the difficulty in making them 
good would be obviated. Post ICasters ou^ht 
to accommodate their patrons this much at 
least. The subscriber is also to blame. Not 
enough care and nursing has been given them. 
So far as our observation goes, not one in a 
hundred has succeeded in making the Tribupe 
Strawberries live. Occasionally one who has 
taken the pains to put them into a box, keep 
them from the hot sun, and water them with 
soft water as often as they require it, has suc- 
ceeded in making them live. ' 

We were unfortunate enough to lose about 
900 of our Concords by flreexing last winter, 
consequently we were short this spring ; and as 
Concords were very high and seare we could 
not get the best, hence in some cases the vines 
were not as large as we should have been glad 
to send. In all oases where the fault has 
seemed to be ours, we will make up the loss, 
if notified, either by sending strawberry plants 
this fall or seeds next spring. 



IVanted. 

A young lady, graduate of an eastern Col- 
lege, will accept a situation in a High School 
or Seminary. Is competent to teach the Eng- 
lish branches, French and German, music 
(piano and guitar). Can |pvo references. 

Address this office. 
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• • £ *n «fiai;i{ (>>c yoi to utkj.it tho 
world ai large that I do like the Fakmsr, and 
doQt see how anj farmer oan think of doing 
without. I think OTory farmer will be paid 
ten fold for his monej. In shorty I would 
not do without the Fabmkm, under any oonsid- 
oration whatoTor. 8. J. Ford. 



Hlylk Prlef • tmr Pr«duee 

Of all sorts is the programme for the oom- 
ing jrear. The farmers will not be in a hur- 
ry to sell grain, wool, or anything else so 
Ung as they oan do without the money. 

— A sttbsoriber wishes to know where the 
hut shepherd dog oan be found. 



He'vr AdTOKtl«omeiiCe« 

R. C. Browning, of New Tork, adYertises 
the UniTersal Clothes Wringer. We haTO 
tested the Talue of his machines, a^d are able 
to glTO them a high endorsement. 

Bee advertisement of Cane Mills, manufac- 
tured at the Rock River Iron Works, together 
with nn illuHi rated notice of the same in 
Mt*chH0^al DfpiiHment. 

Mr. Pieutice Mdvertises Strawberries. 



[ADTntTMGMKirT.J^ 

Premlnms f on lie Dlllg^cntt 

We offer as a premium one of our ImproTod 
Grain liinders to the farmer binding the largest 
number of acres in one day with our imple- 
ment. Also to the Farmer binding the largest 
amount through the hanrest; in both cases 
the grain to rate not less t^an average, the w ork to 
be well done, the ground be measured and 
properly certified by disinterested parties, and 
the statements furnished us not later than Sep- 
tember Ist. Farmers, let us have your reports 
early. 

W. W. & H. M. BuRSON. 

ScoKPOK]), Ilia , June 1864. 



County Ayrievltural SaeloCles 

Intendiog to compete for the Ptise Banner 
offered by the State Society, must file a notice 
of their intent at this office by the 1st day 
of September, State Agrioaltural Rooms, 
Madison, June 8d, 18fi4. J. W. Hott, 

Sec. W. S. A. S. 



J^tUmm^ t^mm •vr H«ie B««lc mt Travel. 

OLIHPSM OP OLD BVOLAXD.— XO. II. 

From the classic fields of Stratford-upon- 
Atou and of Shotteiy to the smoke and roar 
of great Birmingham, how marked the eon- 
trast ! The way hither has been through mag- 
nificent scenery, the. approach heralded by the 
gleaming fires of Aimaoes, the thickening 
smoke of monster foundries, rolting-miils and 
manufitotories, and by the bewildering disso- 
nances of clank and champ and hiss and ring- 
ing crash, which here, as nowhere else in all 
the world, surprise and stun the ear. It is as 
if Pluto and Vulcan had joined hands to batter 
down and re-forge the world, and this Birming- 
ham were their grand, central workshop ! 

At length the long train enters the great 
station — perhaps the largest, and certainly one 
of the most remarkable in the world. It is 
built of iron and glass ; the arched roof being 
supported upon iron pillars at the sides, with- 
out central supports of any kind, and coToring 
a space which measures 1,100 by 205 feet. 
Across the numerous tracks and over the tops 
of trains, are iron suspension bridges, connect- 
ing the two platforms. Fancy yourselves for 
the first time ushered into this grand palace of 
hissing engines, hundreds of hoarse porters' 
voices, trundled baggage, rushing, struggling 
multitudes, and ringing bells ! You might en- 
dure it for a few moments, but scarcely longer, 
without distraction. 

Birmingham is the leading city of England 
in the working of metals. It is also famons 
for its manufacture of India rubber fabrics, 
papier mache, mother of pearl, tortoise-shell 
and ivory goods, and glass 'ware. The city 
btands upon a number of sandstone hills, is 
well built, and contains a population of a 
quarter of a million. It owes its greatness to 
the rich mines of Iron and coal in the midst of 
which it is located, and to the genius of the 
immortal Watt, which gave the world that 
wonder-worker, the steam-engine. For many 
centuries it was a town of no ppeclal impor- 
tance, though so favorably located. But im- 
mediately after the application of steam as a 
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moiiT« power, and the oonstrttoiion of a rail- 
way to London^-oompleted in 1888— it became 
the centre of an immense traffic, and has since 
rapidly advanced in wealth and population. 

Among the many fine public buildings, the 
town hall is the most remarkable. It has tbe 
the form and appearance of a beautlAil G re- 
dan temple, is 160 feet in length and one hun- 
dred in width, completely surrounded by rows 
of Corinthian pillars, 40 feet high. At one ex- 
tremity of the hall stands the ^reat organ, by 
Hill, one of the finest in Europe, containing 
four thousand pipes. It is here that those 
great musical festiyals are held which draw 
together the most distinguished artists of the 
world. It was here, indeed, that Mendelssohn 
presided at the first performance of his '* Eli- 
jah," in 1846. Hospitals, colleges, asylums 
and churches are numerous and elegantly built. 
^ But all these things interest me less because 
they are common to all great cities. It was to 
get some correct idea of the different branches 
of manufacture carried on here that brought 
me to Birmingham. I have neglected to pro- 
Tide myself with letters of introduction, and 
so mast rely upon myself and the accustomed 
courtesy of the English manufacturer. 

The moments are precious, and I find it dif- 
ficult to wait With patience for the business 
hours to arrire. John Bull is an case-loTing, 
independent fellow, and will take his own 
time. The workmen are at their posts soon 
after the American hour, but none of them 
have authority to admit strangers, and the pro- 
prietors are as late as nine or ten o'clock in 
getting out to their offices. This is not pecu. 
liar to Birmingham. Everywhere in England 
business begins later than in America. The 
Tankee is greatly more nervous and restless. 
Breakfast must be early; and grace, if said at 
all, must be very quickly said. Jonathan 
maketh haste to be rich; John, being rich 
already, is content with slower gains. 

Another thing I haTe discovered: Englbh 
manufacturers have much less confidence in 
the superiority of their inventive genius than 
I oar Tankee manufacturers have. Every visit- 
or, unless introduced by some one favorably 



known to the proprietor of an establishment| 
is regarded with suspicion, and in most cases 
excluded. Bnt for my commission under the 
seal of the Statr, which I could fall back upon 
when my face failed to make the necessary 
impression, I am satisfied that my visit would 
have been, to a considerable extent, fruitless. 
These statements ore made as a warning to 
other travelers who may be inclined to trust 
too much to good looks. More than any other 
people in the world, we Americans are regard- 
ed with Jealons anxiety by English inventors. 
The reason Is obvious ; In all those manufac- 
turea in which the English excel oilier Euro- 
pean inventors and artisans, the Americans 
are rivals, in many classes of manufactures 
mor0 than rivaling their transatlantic compet- 
itors. Then it is well known, the world over, 
that the Yankee intellect is quicker in those 
matters than any other, and that one of our 
real mechanical or scientific geniuses only 
needs to pass carelessly through an immense 
establishment to get most, if not all, its valu- 
able secrets I No wonder they are aiHid of a 
gentleman wearing a soft, slouch hat, and 
speaking the English language in its purity ! 
I don't blame them. 

8 o'clock, p. M. 
The day is two-thirds gone, and although I 
have been on the wing ever since sunrise, I 
have, of course, as yet only an inkling of the 
immense number and extent of the mammoth 
manufactories which have made Birmingham a 
name familiar and famous in all countries. 

BLIGTBO-PLATIXa THAT B«AT8 THB WOBLD. 

Elkingtott, Mason & Ccs' great electro-plat- 
ing establishment, in Newhall street, and said 
to be the largest in the world, first received 
my attention. The proprietors received me 
with great kindness, and deputed an intelli- 
gent messenger to show me around. 

I have long been familiar with the process of 
electro-plating, having, in the laboratory, con- 
ducted it myself; but I will confess that I 
have hitherto had only a very partial idea of 
the magnitude of the scale ou which the buri- 
nesB is here carried on. Buildings covering 
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mtkuj acres of ground and magiflceni show 
rooms filled witn ererj description of wares 
plated with copper, bronze, siWer and gold. 
The casting, polishing, electro plating and final 
polishing each has its distinct department. 
The plating department occupies a yerj large 
area filled with the chemical Tats in which 
hundreds of articles, from the simplest to the 
most elaborate and costly, are receiying their 
deposits of the precious metals. The meihod 
and the philosophy are as follows: The sur- 
face of the article to be plated is first thor- 
oughly cleansed by boiling in an alkaline solu- 
tion, then dipping in nitric acid, and finally 
scouring and again immersing in nitric acid 
just previous to commencing the process of 
electro-plating. When ready, the article is 
suspended in a trough of cyanide of potassium 
by a copper wire to a mct>«lic rod connected 
with the zinc plate of a gaWanic battery; a 
silver plate connected with the other pole of 
the battery by a similar rod being suspended 
in the solution of the cyanide on the opposite 
side of the trough. The article to be silvered 
being the negative I'ole, the current passes the 
moment that it and the silver plate are both 
immersed in the solution, and in its passing 
bears along with it millions of invisible parti- 
cles of, silver, depositing them upon the sur- 
face of the article to be plated. In a few sec- 
onds the entire surface is covered with a film 
of silvei', when the article is taken out and rub- 
bed with a hard brush and a little very fine 
sand. It is then put back in the solution and 
there left for several hours, at the expiration 
of) which it will have acquired a coating of 
dead white silver, as thick as tissue paper. If 
a thicker coating is desired, it only requires to 
be left longer in the solution. Beautifully 
simple, and so much better than the slow, old 
fashioned waihing and hand plating. 

When a coating sufficiently thick has been 
given, the article is then polished with a hard 
brush and wliiting, or burnished. This puts 
on the mirror-like lustre of the finished silver. 

From the foregoing it must be apparent that 
the manufacturer has an excellent opportunity 
to swindle the purchaser, inasmuch as the lat- 



ter, without using some chemical or mechanical 
test, has no means of knowing whether the 
plating is as thick as desired, or whether it ia 
only a mere film. In France, electro-plating 
is regulated by law; every manufacturer being 
required to weigh each article when ready for 
plating in the presence of a comptroller ap- 
pointed by -the government, and to report the 
same articles for weighing again when the plat- 
ing has been done. In this way the comptroller 
knows to the fraction of a grain the amount 
of the precious metal that has been added, 
and puts his mark upon the wares accordingly, 
so that every purchaser may know at a glance 
just what he is buying. In America it is not 
so, and I have not learned that there is such a 
law in force in this country. 

The hardness and evenness of the plating 
depend upon the strength of the battery and 
the motion given the article when receiving the 
plating; a weak current leaving the silrer 
quite soft, and the motion causing the silver to 
be more evenly deposited A battery may be 
used so strong as the make the plate as hard 
as silver coin. 

As to the amount of silver consumed in or- 
dinary plating, a word: An ounce and a half 
of silver will give to a surface a foot square a 
coating as thick as common writing paper. 
And since silver is worth $1,25 per ounce, the 
value of the silver covering a foot square 
would be about $1,87. At this rate a well plated 
tea pot or coffee pof is plated at a cost in silver 
ofsnot more than $1,50 to $2, CO. The other 
expenses, including labor, would hardly be 
more than half that- amount. 

Electro-gilding is done in like«manner. The 
gold is desolved in nitro-hydrochloric acid, 
washed with boiling nitric acid and then di- 
gested with calcined magnesia. The gold is 
deposited in the form of an oxide, which, after 
being washed in boiling nitric acid, is dissolved 
in cyanide of potassium, in which solution the 
articles to be plated with gold, after due prep- 
aration, are placed. Iron, st^el, lead and some 
other metals that do not readily receive the 
gold deposit, require to be first lightly plated 
with copper. The positive plate of the battery 
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must be of gold, the other plate of iron or 
copper. The process is the same as that above 
described. 

The popular notion is, that genuine electro- 
gilding must necessarily add a good deal to the 
cost ef the article plated. This is erroneous. A 
silyer thimble may be so handsomely plated as 
to have the appearance of being all gold for 
fire cents, a pencil case for twenty cents, and 
a watch case for one dollar. An estimate of 
the relative value of electro-gilding, as com- 
pared with silver plating, considering the cost 
of material alone, is about as 16 to 1. 

A MAOKIFlOBnT BEASS FOUMDST. 

On Cambridge street I found the far-famed 
*' Cambridge Works," conducted by Messrs. 
Windfield & Son, extensive manufacturers of 
tube, gas fittings, metallic bedsteads, &c. The 
Messrs. Elkington & Mason were kind enough 
to give me an introduction, and I spent an 
hour very pleasantly and profitably. The gas 
fittings, chandeliers, condelabras, &c., were, 
some of them, duplicates of those that I had 
seen at the Great Exhibition, and as beautiful 
as the best cultivated taste could desire. Bed- 
steads in great number and variety—- iron and 
brass. Wood is fast going out of date in all 
parts of Europe. The metallic bedstead is not 
much more expensive, lasts forever and is not 
subject to that odoriferous pest so trublesome 
where wood is used. The cheap,* plain, painted 
iron is not so handsome, I think, as blackwal- 
nut, but my tai^te has not yet been sufficiently 
educated in that particular, I suppose. The 
bedsteads with hollow posts, moulded in fancy 
forms, are better looking and more expensive. 
The finely polished hollow-post brass bedsteads 
are, some of them, magnificent. One, with 
posts eight or nine feet high, and with head, 
foot and canopy richly ornamented, was made 
at an actual expense of £1,000, ($6,000,) and 
shown at the first World's Exhibition. Every- 
body admired but no one felt able to buy it ! 
Even kings and princes are now and then 
compelled to acknowledge a limit to their 
means. A sort of comforting thought to those 
who are compelled to sleep on wooden bed- 



steads, worth ftrom four dollars to fifty. Mr. 
Winfield told me that the Pacha of Egypt, who 
'likes elegant things, and is a good deal in^ 
dined to indulge his taste, offered $2,600 for 
it, but shook his head when told that the 
figures first mentioned were the lowest. 

oslbr's great glass manufaotort, 

On Broad street, 'stands at the head^of all 
establishments of that sort. The head man- 
ager showed me about, and seemed to take 
great pleasure in explaining how the finest as 
well as the common work was done. At Pits- 
burgh and at^ other places X had seen moulded 
and blown ware manufactured, but here th^ 
finest cut glass is made that finds its way into 
the best markets of the world. 

In the cutting department there was much 
to interest me. In a long room, in the form of 
an ell, and probably two hundred feet from 
end to end, are numerous grindstohes and 
metallic and wooden wheels driven by steam. 
Some are kept moist and made sharp by drip- 
ping sand and water ; others are coated with 
emery. The first do the coarse, the latter the 
fine kind of work. Some of the wheels are 
flat on the edge, and some are bevelled off to 
an edge more or less sharp according to the 
fineness of the work to be done. The operator 
takes the pitcher, the decanter, wine glass or 
other article to be cut in his hand, and applies 
it to the wheel just so as to give it the finish 
required. Wine glasses, worth from two to 
four dollars each were cut in my presence. 
The delicate vine, flower, or other more difficult 
design, being cut thereon with as much ease 
and apparent carelessness on the part of the 
workmen as that with which I now scribble 
these hasty notes; A single touch suffices for 
a grape ; a moment's touch and turning of the 
hand makes the delicate spiral tendril of the 
Tine The extra value of the cut glass is not, 
therefore, all in the cutting. Some of it con- 
sists in the superior quality of the glass used. 
Button factories, gun factories and steel-pen 
tactories have also been visited, but I am only 
the more weary on that account, and mast 
make ready for my jonmey to Manchester, the 
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greftt heart of the eotton mftntifaeturing buti- 
neM. I would like to staj here a week to 
Tiait the minea and many noted plaeea in the. 
•obttrbi and Tioinitj, but time flies and I must 
be oiF. Good bje to Birmingham. 

— Get read J for the State Fair ! , 



[ADTMnUlfBIIT.] 

TIftat Report of the Sorgltiiat CoAT'entlon. 

Editob Wis. Farmeb: — M7 attention has 
'been called to an article in the adyertising 
columns of the June number of the Farmer, 
from "Sft^ 0. S. Willey, one of the secretaries 
of the late State Sorghum CouTention, referring 
to a caution I published in my Sorghum Ma- 
chinery Circular, denying the truth of my al- 
legations therein set forth, &c. 

In that article I made no reference to any 
other member of the publishing committee ex* 
oept the chairman, Mr. Willey ; nor do I sup- 
pose that the other members of said committee 
had any knowledge of, or participation in the 
charges that I alleged. I am quite sure they 
are gentlemen aboTo so improper an act. 
Hence it was wholly unnecessary for Mr. Vf, 
to brihg in their names, except for the purpose 
of dodging the responsibility himself. 

What I did in substance allege and still re- 
peat, is, that the report of the committee on 
machinery, was changed after it was made up 
and signed by all the members of said com- 
mittee, and delivered over to the said secretary 
of the Conrention or chairman of the pulishing 
committee, as the case may be, and new mmtter 
uUroduetd of an adv$rti$mff character. 

After said report was made and submitted, 
it was shown me by the secretary as a final 
report of said committee, as it was going to the 
printer, after which the changes were made, 
without the knowledge of parties generally 
interested, or of the machinery committee as a 
committee. 

Now I am prepared to show by conclusire 
OTidence, that such is the fact, notwithstand- 
ing any denials or gainsayings from any source. 
And as to the statements of the two subordi- 
nate members of the committee, excusatory of 
the charges, I would say, that when I called 



their attention to said ehargeti soon after the 
appearance of the report of the Soi^nm Con- 
rention, they denied baring anthorixed anek 
changes, and condemned the act on the part of 
Mr. Willey in serere terms. 

This I can prore by witnesses then present. 
What reasons they hare had for since modify- 
ing their riews upon the subject, I know not. 

If such elereuth hour changes were desired, 
why was not the chaurman of the committee, 
Hon.Wm. Blaur, then sitting in the senate, in the 
city, consulted on the subject. He had signed 
the original jreport as chairman, and considered 
it finished. It strikes me that it would have 
been extremely proper to also hare submitted 
it to him, if changes were to be made. 

It will be obsenred, that the mechanic&l 
doBcription I made of my machinery, at the 
request of the committee, was before the pre- 
paration of their report and not after. 

With the foregoing explanations I hare noth- 
ing further to say upon the subject at present; 
the public are left to form their own conclu- 
sions upon the matter, and to place the wrong 
where they deem it to belong. 

Most respectfully yours, 

D. J. POWRRS. 
ilAMSOK, JVB« 9i, IW*. 



[ADTBKTnnraR.] 
BUlfDKBOUB BTATENKIIT BBFVTBO. 

Editor Wiscohsih Farmer : — ^In a pamphlet 
recently published by Mr. D. J. Powers in 
the interest of certain Sugar Cane mills and 
other machinery, manufactured and sold by 
him, under the head of << Caution," the charge 
is conspicuously and boldly made that the 
Proceedings of the late State Sorghum Con- 
rention, held at Madison on the 3d, 4th and 
6ih of February, were so perrerted by the 
Publishing Committee as to gire uawarranta- 
ble prominence and adrantage to certain other 
sorghum machinery. This is a grare oharge, 
and, since I was myself not only a member of 
the Publishing Committee referred to, bat 
likewise the secretary of the Conrention, bar- 
ing care of the records and of their publica- 
tion, I deem it my duty to say, as publicly as 
possible, that it is utterly (Salse and withoni 
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foondfttioQ, except in the fertile imagination 
of its too reoklees author. 

The other memben of the Publishing Com- 
vfftee were Hon. M. K. Yoangi of Grant, Hon. 
JL Wilcox, of fond da Lac, and Hon. W. W. 
Field, late Speaker of the Assembly — all gen- 
tlemen aboTo reproach, and each of them 
rend J to substantiate the correctness of the 
statement here made. 

But I am competent to produce yet other 
testimony, as will appear from the accompany- 
ing statements made by members of the Com- 
mittee on Machinery, whose reports are al- 
leged by Mr. Powers to hare been peryerted. 
Please glTC them a place in your forthcoming 
number of the Faemsb, and oblige 
Tour Obedient Serrant. 

O. S. WXLLBT. 

Madison, May 81, 1864. 



Mapisoit, Mat 80, 1864. 
GiK. David Atwood, Chn. State Sorgo Con- 
vention.'^Dear jSSir.*^We hare recently beea 
shown a pamphlet published by D. J. Powers, 
in which he accuses a member of the Publish- 
ing Committe of the Sorghum Conyention, 
held at Madison last spring, with materially 
altering the Report on Machinery after it left 
our hands. It is no more than jastice to Mr. 
Willey, the gentlemen referred to, to publicly 
say that Mr. Powers and Mr. Skinner were 
both allowed by the committee to describe 
their own machinery on exhibition in their 
own language, and that Mr. Powers handed 
me a lengthy description of his machinery 
before we wrote out our report, and after the 
renort was written we handed it orer. Mr. 
Skinner made a slight addition to the descrip- 
tion of his maohinery, which we assented to. 
The description of Clarke*s and Utter's ma- 
chinery was copied from their own work; al- 
so the description of other machinery was 
copied ttom descriptions from the manufac- 
turers. Jamss Camaok. 



Mr. Skinner called upon me to-day in re- 
gard to the alleged alteration of the "Report 
of the Committee on Machinery." .1 would 
state that Mr. Skinner asked me, as one of 



the committee, if I had any objection to his 
making a change in the wording of the para- 
graph on page 28, (of a pamphlet 'published 
by the State, called "Proceedings of the Wis- 
consin Sugar Cane Growers' ConTcntion,'' 
commencing with "The adjustable principle 
of these mills is a new and distincti to fea- 
ture," &c. In reply I stated that I saw noth- 
ing objectionable, and at once gave my con- 
sent. I see nothing objectionable in the de- 
scription of Cook's ETsporator. 

WhatcTcr changes, aside from this para- 
graph, if any, were made I had no knowledge 
of it at the time. Norton. 



[idTertlsemvnt.] 
THB KIDDKR HITS. 

In r«pl7 to qQprl*a of L. L. F. and ot^en, ^I will iat 
that IJiare used the Kiddar Hire for the paat ieaiion, and 
am fully Mtlsfied that it comes up to the reoommenda* 
tiona of the InTentor, both aa a tammer and winter hire. 
As the hlTo is made in double form It eecares the moit 
perfect TentUation, always under the control of the bee 



AlthoBgh last season was eeastdered one of the poorest 
Ibr bees, and the pMt winter one of the most destmo^We^ 
yet my bsee did well, and I lest enly one stock in this 
kind of a hive out of ten which I commenced the wiater 
with, and they were left ent la an open bee-hoase. 

I haTe nerer used the separators, as I have no difBcnlty 
In making them bnild stray combe without them ; and 
by oelog nine fhimes in a hiTethey hare no room for doTO 
oombs. At least I And it so In mine, and this Is all that 
le sought by the use of the separators. 

I should be happy to answer any communication, either 
throngh the oolamns of the Vakxu or by letter, that can 
be of benefit to the bee*keeper, and hope to reoeire their 
experlenoe in return. B. 8. HOXIl. 

OooKTUi, Bock Co., Wis, 



[AdTertisemont.] 
SPBOIAJj PRBHIUM* 

BelleTing the BoTgfaum intorest to be a great and Im* 
portant one to this State and the Northwest, and wishing 
te do what we can to deTelope it, we offer the following 
premium to all, who are disposed to compete for It, la tho 



For the best twenty-flTe acres of cane grown te the sasas 
neighborkood, by one or more parties,^ 

A complete set of oar most improTod ftse BbrN ^^fM- 
r^tU, €kar«d aorghum ifaeMnery, with Bi^gaise earrlert 
oTaporator, heater, smoke pipe, skimmers, and all the fix- 
tures complete for setting up and operating, worth at the 
shop f *J60, cash, and capable of making Irom 150 to MO 
gallons of syrup per day. 

Partlee proposing to compete for the foregotng premi- 
um will need to send to me for entry blanks tad droular 
of tostr«et1ons» te. Ihe earlier attenddi to the better. 

D. J. POWKBS. 

MadlsoD, Wis., TSb. SO, 1864. 
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CONTINENTAL 

INSURANCE COMPANY! 

CASH CAPITAL 

#1,345,386 9S! 

OFb-ICE, 102, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

GEO. T. HOPE, President. H. H LAMPORT, Seeretery. 

CIRCS PECK, Assistant Secretary. 

OFFICE OP THE WESTERN AOEIVCY^ 

MADISON. - \ - - WISON8IN. 

A. €• BATIS, State Ajgemt for WtsconslR. 

GHARACTKRUTIO FBATITRBS OF THB COHTINlDBrTAIi laSURAKCB CO. 

THE Bystem on which this Company is based is popularly known as " The Participation 
System." The following are seme of the reasons for preferring the Continental to any other 
Insurance Company : i ' 

1. It enables customers to obtain their insurance as near cost as is consistent with re* 
liable security, with the additional advantage of having that security increased with each 
snoeessful year's business. 

2. This Company insures all kinds of good property, at the lawut mnmU ruin. 

8.^ Special attention is paid to insurance of Homesteads and Farm Property, including 
Grain in stacks, and Live Stock on farm. 

4. This Company pays for damage done by lAghining to property insured by it, to th« 
ftill amount of the damage, whtihtr fire ruidu from the lightning or noU 

6. Any person inenred in this Company may, at his reque|t, have his policy cancelled 
at any time, and have his money refunded for the unexpired term, in which case the Com- 
pany will retain the customary rates for the time the policy has been in force. 

6. The effect of the "Participation system" is to leave in each State the principal pari 
of the amount received by the Company for premiums ; for instance, all the money paid for 
losses, the principal part of the expense of oondncting the business, the State and Reveno* 
tax, and tlwee-fourths of the net profits divided to its customers, are all retained withia th« 
State, thus giving all the advantages derived from local and State Mutual Companies. 

7. This Company has also reserved the important right to issue policies which do not 
0Btitle the holder to participate in the profits. Such policies do, however, entitle the holder 
to all the security which the system provides, and will be issued at prices as low as experi- 
ence proves to be equal to the hasard, and therefore as low as any respectable and perma- 
nent company can insure. 

A ledger account is opened with each person or firm participating in the profits of the 
Company's business. Below will be found a practical example iliastrating the "Partleip»* 
^ing" system: 
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Winter W1ie«« Gr«wlnff« 

Why not grow winter wheat more gener- 
ally in Wisconein ? is a qaeetioQ ef peeuliar 
pertinency just now, and after the goodeue- 
oesa of the present year, with the geoerti 
failure of the spring wheat crop, many will 
be induced to bow largely thia falJi tniating 
in a snowy winter and a moiBt spring to 
carry it through soccessfully. 

Now while it is very desirable that we 
may have a favorable " wheat winter/' i. e., 
with plenty of snow, so uncertain Is it that 
a word of eaution may not prove nseless. 

Confident that this crop can be bulMj and 
anrely grown with proper treatment, and in 
▼iew of a laiga breadtii being sown, I wish 
to offer a few raggestions open tbe eondi* 
tions of saocess: 

1st. It is Yevy necessary to secotea ^g* 
oroat antamn growth before seyerafceezing, 
the better to resist the infiueiMe of open 
winter* To secure this, sowing ahoold 
oommence the middle of Aagast and not ^ be 
delayed after the 1st of Septe«beP« Aaj 
exeess of growth or tendmoy to spladlei 
oan be easily checked by a moderate gtaa- 
ing. But in this latitude there is little to 
fear from this oaoso, as the oool aotumn 
weather induces a ▼ gorooe, spreading habit 
of the stool. 

' 2d. To iosnre suocessfiil wintering, it is 
neeessary to have B^me ^nttr mtt&A. 
Abmdanoe of snow insures the orep until 
summer, but as the soathetn pbttion of the 
State espeolal^ is very uneertun m this re- 
spect^ it is positively neeessary to adopt 



some ready mode of artiftoial oovoring or 
pmteerioo* 

Among tfao varioas plans is one I hard 
seen used Moeessfiilly years ago, which is 
to sow amcmg.eom at the laat working 
with ealtivator, and letting tbe atalks stand 
nntU gfowiiig weather in the spring, thus 
afibrdiog a partial dmde sod br«ak«wind to 
prevent tlm snow blowing off, and the ef- 
fiscta of drying winds of Mareh. 

But the course I would espeeially com- 
mend ie torehttn iht ttraw U th% field dut- 
tug trinttr. Now I fully believe there is 
straw enough bamed in most sections, es- 
peoialfy on the prairies, lo insure a fair crop 
of winter wheat* The temw that grows 
40 aoMtf of wheat, can, after reserving all 
his cattle need, distiibnte evenly the straw 
over, say, 20 acres of winter vdieat— more or 
less, according to the bulk — and thus serve 
a double purpose, presePM Ait sitop and 
redeem Mi land from the notorious robbery 
so disgraoefhl to western agrioultore. As 
to the time this should be done, I should ■ 
say soon after the g^und is fairly shot up 
with frost, aod< a Tory thin coat erenly 
spread will secure a safe wintering and vig- 
orous growth to the crop. J. 0. P. 

Madison, Wit. 

Tho above Bo|;geetions are worthy the 
oonsideradon of our fiuomers* Bveryyear 
adds to our ooaviotion that winter wheat 
should be giowA more extensively than no#. 
)fiar][y sowing is important, and Mr. Plumb's 
recommendation on this head is deserving of 
emphasis* . 
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[From our Soath Amerieui GorrMpoDd^nt.] 
Eqvatort*! Yegetation. 

Mr. Farmvr: — To the •uggeitions of my 
October oote, printed in your December 
namber, I beg leave to add, that I deem it 
entirely unsafe to write after dinner ; and 
especially to write, as I the.n wrot^ from a 
great coffee barrest oA thai Hacienda of th« 
'British Minister, where flowed freely old 
port and the genial beverage which glorious 
old Jack Falstaff so delighted to sip, in the 
Dolphin Chamber, in East Cheap, at the 
loniid-table, by a sea-coal fire, upon Wednes*- 
day, in Whitsun week, while he swore to 
Dame Quickly, on a paroel*||^t goblet> lia: 
sherris-sao. But .for this, I am quite sure 
I would not have been so free with the pri- 
,vate opinions of the good old lady. 

Well, speaking of gon^fliots reminds one 
of shooting, sftd it is equally natural to pass 
from eofiee to oaoao and eotton. As to the 
former, it is the ne^«oted afarobof this ooun- 
try. It steals its way into fevtee comers, 
rocky knolls, &c., aad receives little atten- 
tion except to be cut down or grubbed up, 
unless its exhikuratbg berry be wanted in 
the kitchen, When it is only neoessary to 
reach out and teke it. Yankee energy and 
ingenuity could soon make it as cheap as 
peas, all the world over. An enterprtsing 
young man from the North need sedc no 
surer and quicker road to fortune than the 
eulture of cefiee. 

The sttme may be said of cacao, or the 
kernel from which chocolate is made. A 
pleasant, nutHcious beverage, taken here in 
its purity, but utterly wertfalees as u<ed with 
50U. Its only fknlt is, that its frequent use 
gives great encouragemeikt to the dental art. 
It is dear everywhere, but may be produced 
almost as cheap as coffee. 

As to the cotton tree, I regret to say, that 
all the noise Utely made about it in the 
United States is sheer kvmhvg. It grows 
wild in most looaliHes, where the tempera- 
ture ia never k>wer than 60^ Fah. In a 
%Mtt temperat«re it 4Nmnat be made to 
grow. It is a beawtiful shrub, bearing two 
kinds of flowers— pink and yellow— *on the 
same branch. The fibre is of good quality, 



and the yield abundant. Some people in 
Europe and the United States believe it is 
the ordinary cotton plant converted into a 
tree by perpetual summer. This is a mis-, 
take. Both grow side by side: one annual, 
the other perennial. I enclose some of the 
seeds and fibre. Mrs. Hoyt will find it a 
vc^ kaiidsoine parlor shrub. 

This is the headquarters of the vegetable 
world ; but as few, if any, of ihe trees or 
plants oould be acclimated in our country, s 
description would not interest you. FIow- 
fHa entire^ unknown to us, and of the rarest 
beauty, grow wild all through the Andes ; 
but owing to the scarcity of bees and like 
insects to fructify them, the seeds are gene- 
rally aboHive. The only means of securing 
a flower for hot-bed culture at home, is to 
take the plant. I have a collection of draw- 
ings and plants, which I hope some day to 
show you, whose incomparable floral gemi 
are worthy to adorn the brow of Venus her- 
self. Hasta loego, 

Guerido amigo mio, 

?UKO. 

Lis UliOBDU, April, 1864. 

We regret that our esteemed correspond- 
ent, who, as before stated, is no less a pet- 
sonage than Ihe American Minister at the 
Court of ■ should have been infls- 
enoed by the tpirih to write what he now 
regrets to have said; but we are sUlI of the 
opinioa, that his shaft did not fall &n from 
ihe mark. Hope he will favor oa frequent- 
ly, and with the utmost freedom eritioiie 
whatever needs reform. The remoteness 
and the lofsineas of his stand-point on the 
tops of tha Andes, at the Equator, must 
enable him to see, with greater comprehea- 
siveness aad impartiality than we can pos- 
sibly do, in the midst of what we weoM 
view. Only tfais one word of oamtion, cor 
dear " Peli^": In the future, be more ««7 
of that artful British Minister. Inallie- 
apieots he represents his government, and 
would jiiet as soon get you into trouble aa 
not. Join the temperaaee sooiety before 
you dkae vith him again. 

ThUiik you for the several speouneoi. 
AnytMng farther you may be pleased to 
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write U8 oonoerning those highly interesting 
tropioai lead* will b» gMl^oUy received by 
Thk Editor ov thi Fahmir. 



Ttk0 



For the Vanaer. 
"Combination" of Furmors. 



fAn, Editor:— I think there shenld be 
some reform or obaoge from the present 
mode of doings among iarmersi as to selling 
their produce. The better way, I think, 
wonid be to form a U. 8. States Society, 
then societies in each State, and in each 
coonty in each State, all branches of the 
U. 8* States Society, combined together 
to hold on to the produce they have 
BO hardly raised. If all would combine to- 
gether to keep it oat of market, they could 
get a fair price for it. If some must sell 
their produce, let the society buy it, giving 
them the present market price, together with 
one half the rise, then put it in the society's 
store- house and keep it, not letting one ounce 
of food or clothing material go to market 
vntil poor loafere and speculators pay a 
price set by the farmer instead of them- 
selves. I would like to hear from others on 
this subject^ and particularly from the edi- 
tor. SXTB BOWLXT. 

Wautoxa, Jnl7 a, 1864. 

RiXARK8.*»It may hardly be etiquette for 
us to speak first, in reference to our corres • 
pondeni's suggestions, but inasmuch as 
po8t|:onemont is very liable to result in our 
forgetting altogether what we had intended 
to say, our readers will pardon our prompt- 
ness in saying our say on this interesting 
and important subject. 

We as thoroughly reprobate the combina- 
tions of ''loafers and speculators" as do 
jou, firiend Rowley. Our brief article on 
«< The Conscience of Capital," in the July 
No., was prompted by the same kind of sen* 
timents a* those expressed by you. Still, it 
is possible that we may differ somewhat as 
to the applicability of the remedy proposed. 
The truth is, we don't much believe in "com* 
binatioDs" of any sort. They are in tiolation 
of the natural Uws of trade which always 
gite fiftir and equitable results if uninter- 
fisred with, and, except in necessary self-de- 
fenie, are just as reprehensible on the part 



of farmers as on the part of any other 
class. 

' As farmers we complain bitterly of the 
combinations of merchants, manufacturers, 
factors and brokers, and yet there is but lit- 
tle reason to doubt that if farmers had ttie 
f-ame iko'lities for -effecting combinations, 
injustice and eten extordon would char- 
acterise their action also. Human nature is 
about the same in all ckwses. A retiied 
and quiet life, in the midst ef beautiful, hon- 
est nature, donbttosa has » tendency Co keep 
men from all the vices into v>hich th^ 
would fall if daily sol^eot to the tempta- 
tions of a greal dty ; and jet notwithstaod- 
Ing these reslrainiiig and eteTating influ- 
eoees of nature, in a very difllsrent sense 
from that which Bttma meant to oonvey, 

« A BiM'i a iMa for »' ihftt." 

The dificttlty is just herei. Fameze are 
too numerou", too isolated, and, woj^ae than 
all else, too little infoimed as a class to ren- 
der combinations among ^em possible. 

It would seem, at first thought, that soci- 
ety organizations might effect something 
for farmers in the dirl^tion proposed; and 
yet, so far as we know, whenever and wher- 
ever the experiment has been made it has 
failed and the whole scheme been aban- 
doned. 

The best remedy we know of against the 
swindling and gouging of which farmers are 
too often the victims is iktxlliokncx. 

It's not so easy for me to say what my 
neighbor may sell his wheat or wool for^ but, 
if out of debt and unpinched by dire neces- 
sity, it is perfectly easy for me to say that I 
will not sell the product of my own labor 
8nd management for less that such or such 
a figure-^said figure being determined by a 
doe oooeideration of the demand and sup- 
ply. 

" But," say you, " this^ demand and sup- 
ply, how are we to ^et at it so as correctly 
to base our action thereon ?'* 

That can only be arrived at by a careful 
consideration of a number of modifying cir- 
cumstances, such as the condition of the 
oountiy, the amount of old produce on hand 
from previous yeartf, the eharacter of the 
present year's crop at home and abroad, ^, 
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&o. — circumstanoes with which one can on- 
ly become familiar by stadying the ^rinci- 
plea of political eoonomyi ^d by keeping 
relations of intercommuoition with the rest 
of the world through the medium of the pe* 
riodical press. 

If f«rm^0 were) at complete aaaters of 
their botinees in all its departmente as the 
oommercial classes in theirs, they would less 
Irequently be found growing crops for which 
there is no demand, and nAgloQtiag much 
easier means of msqairing wealth and inde* 
pendenoe. 

The societies already formed — agrionl- 
tttial S0Qietifl8-*-might make themselres 
moro useful than tbey now do by diAtsing 
practical information on these important 
matters, but we yery mosh question whether 
there is anything feasible in the scheme pro- 
posed by our wot thy correspondent — 
SniTOE. 



Coneli Grass. 



Eds. Bubal New*Yobkbr:— -How can I 
destroy Couch grass, which is extending 
very rapidly over my farm, especially in one 
portion, rather low f A few years ago I 
think there was seareely a root on my place, 
but now in some places it is almost impossi- 
ble to get a crop. Is there any way of de- 
stroyiog it at once ?— M. T., Orleans Co,, 
K K, 1862. 

There can be no ouestion but this grass is 
becoming ezceedingly troublesome, and an 
easy way to destroy it has not be discover- 
ed, that we are aware of. It is rery tena- 
cious of life, and we have taken up plants 
that have been buried for a couple of weeks 
where even the leaves did not appear dis- 
colored. But, the great difficulty is with 
the roots or under-ground stems. They in- 
crease rapidly, spread over a huge surface, 
and the fint inUmation we have 3t their ex- 
istence is the appearance of the young 
shoots, making their way above the surface, 
A smaJl particle of root left in the ground 
soon forms a new plant, and if neglecttd, a 
thousand. The only way we have ever suo- 
oseded in keeping down is to remove the 
roots ifOjfK the soil with a fork. 1 hi ^ is ef- 
fectual, if faithfully performed. If any one 
knowns of a better method we 8hou]d be 
happj^ to learn it. As this grass flourishes 
best in a damp soil, draining is of advsoitage. 
Bwal Nm-Yorher. 



[Vxom th* Report of the Deputmont of AgrienUvro 
for 1801.] 

TM« ManwraotaorlMg ot flwigiliBt 

BT J. H. SMITH, or ILL. 
MILLS. 

A good mill in this business is a thing of 
the greatest importance; for if that brAks 
down or stops, the work in all its depart- 
ments must stop ; but when that goes and 
performs well its part, then all other ports 
of the work must move briskly lorward. 
The mill, therefore, needs to be well and 
thoroughly made in all its parts, for no time 
should be lost in mending or repairing afler 
the work has been onee commenced. Its 
capacity should be graded according to the 
cixtent of the oroiK If one has twenty-five 
or thirty acres ot cane, be needs a mUl ca- 
pable of ei^pressiDg l50 gallons of juice per 
hour, unless he expects to run both night 
and day. We have heretofore used a mill 
manufactured in Cincinnati, hot eonsider it 
susceptible of improvement, and ahall 
endeavor to improve upon it hereafter. A 
mill that will express 250 gallons of juice 
per hour may cost a little more at the out- 
set, but as it costs no more to attend it, 
and as the same nnmber of hands can ma 
it that would be required io run one that 
would express only 50 gallons per hour, we 
believe it would really be a saving of ex- 
pense before the season was over to lay out 
a little more money in the beginning. While 
a small mill would only make about forty 
gidlons of sirup per day, a la^e one, with a 
very little more expense, would make 150 
gallons per day. 

HANDLINQ THl JUIOl. 

A tunnel solve may be used for conduct- 
ing the juice from the spout of the mill to 
the filterers over the pan, and this renders 
handling unnecessary until it is passed into 
the evaporator, where it should be conoen- 
trated to 15^ Baume. It being then 
thoroughly defecated, it is then passed, 
while hot, through three tnb filterers, set 
directly over each other, and whioh may be 
of the following dimensions, viz : three feet 
deep, three feei square at the tq), and two 
feet scjuare at the bottom, which Is perfora- 
ted, with flannel over it upon the bars, then 
filled with bone-black or animal coal. These 
filterers shonld be so placed that, by taming 
the oook, the liquid can be run oiT into the 
last concentrating pan ; then drive the fire 
till the saccharometer indicates 40 while 
hot ; then run it oif into a large flat cooler, 
which win hold the labors of the day, wiCh- 
ont having the sirup more than two inohes 
decqp in the coder when hol^ lest it should 
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sooroh, as there i8 more danger here tbao 
OTer the hot ftre, whore the boiling and 
oomiBOtiori givee it no time to bom* 

KYAPORATINO FANS AND CLABIFTING. 

If Cook*8 evaporator is ased, it olarifies 
and makes the sirap and sugar without the 
aid of another pani or the assistanoe of any 
chemical agents, and thus is preferable for 
a small basiness to almost any other pan 
with which we are acquainted. If one uses 
a pan ot this style, (two would be needed,) 
it mi^ be 25 feet long ; the width of sheet 
iron 2S inches, 3^ feet at the top, and made 
flaring. It should be partitioned off into 
three divisions, and be set upon a contina- 
oas brick arch 15 inches wide, and the fire 
should hu^ dose to the pan. Id this way 
100 gallons, at least, of rood sirup can be 
made with half a cord of wood. One will 
need, however, with* this pan, a defecating 
pan to receive the strained sap and clarify 
it as above described, and tnis clarifyinjg 
pan will keep the long pan at work. But if 
one wishes very nice simp, he should run 
the clarified sap, while hot, directly into the 
flherer, say a tank of seven feet high and 
four feet in diameter, with a perforated bot- 
tom, and with a cock twelve inches from 
the bottom, to turn the juice from the tank 
into pan ; place bars upon the perforated 
bottom, and a flannel oloih to keep the dust 
or codJ from mixing with the juice ; then put 
in three feet of animal charcoal or bone- 
black, and spread a doih over it, and put 
two feet of wood co^l upon the top of this, 
about as fine as shelled corn, and let in 
the juice. When ready to start the long or 
finishing pan, turn the oock and let on the 
filtered juice as fast as it may be required^ 

DISPOSAL or THB SCUM FROM THE XVAPOBA- 
TOB. 

The scum is worthlesii till the jiiice is 
coiicentrated io about 15° Baome. except to 
feed to stock. They are very fond of it, and 
^vour it medily. After this one can sate 
the scum by putting it into a tank for that 
purpose, and at leisure, after it has settled, 
draw it off and run it over the pan again, 
till the juioe has arrived at about 20, when 
the seem wiU produce as fine flavored sirap 
as aDV« It may be well to run it through 
the filters, and the scum taken from t )is 
will make good vinegar. In fact, if all the 
n^hings are saved, ten or fifteen barrels of 
good vinegar can be made in manufiELeturiDg 
thirty or forty barrels of sirup ; or, if some- 
thing stronffer is desired, an excellent bnmdy 
can be madb, from all fermented saoeharine 
juices, that is worth from two to foar dol- 
lars per gallon. Forty gallons ot l^is juioe 
%ili make four of good spirits. 



DBAnrAQi or Mven statn^ raro svoar. 

This is the most difficult part of all our 
labors, for it does not naturally drip dry. 
The quickest and most successful way we 
have toimd to obtain sugar is to push the 
mush into a coarse, stmg bag, and pat it 
into a strong hoop similar to onr oommoa 
portable ci^erHoaill hoop; then p«t on the 
pressure of the screw, and if the room is 
warm the molasses will soon leave dry sugar. 
Another mode of drainage is to have a large 
table, say twelve feet squaire, with sides four 
inchea high, and the centre as high as the 
sides, and gradually sloping to the corners, 
where a spout should be piaced to carry off 
the molasses ; if the roo^i Is kept warm it 
will soon draip to dry sugar. By either 
mode clean, dry sugar wiU be obtained, free 
from ai^ cane taste, as that leaves with the 
molasses. 



' Be«lt Fjinalnff.' 



Mr. Editor 
Oh, the beauties of Book farming the papers* 
said 3 or 4 times in 1863 feed sulphur to 
sheep, to clear off the tickii. so I did ao* 
cording to rules given, well now I have the 
fruits Of it in lull— It is abont f 100.00 
damage to my 125 sheep, so I have boU & 
consulted Eandalls sheep Husbandry, & he 
recommends no such thing, ah wal had 
management saye some some inexperienced 
scribbler, Jas. Pierce. 

[Slightly inconsistent; it strikes cis, friend 
Pierce. You affect a contempt lor ^< book 
farming," and yet you are not only a sub- 
seriber to the Parmer, but have even pur- 
chased a copy of Randail's Sheep Hosban.«> 
dry[I Tou say, ''the papers said, feed 
sulphur," &c. What papers? Probably 
the political n^iofpapers, that make no pre-* 
tentions to knowing anything about the val* 
ue of the recommendations they quote. 
Yoa certainly saw nothing of the kind in the 
Pabssr. By taming f^om the newspapers 
to a book yon convict yourself of either in- 
sincerity or inconsistency. Intelligent men 
ought to know that very nearly if not 
quite all the really valuable information 
posaessed by the world, in these t!mes of 
extraordinary facilities for printing, is to be 
found in books, which are simply the record- 
ed thoaghts and experience of the best 
thinkers and workers of all times.— Bditor. 
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Bxperl«ae« wtifet tbe ClUU Potetoe. 

]Mr. Bditoh: —In yoar last issue you men- 
tion the Garnet Chili potato and ask those 
who received seed of you to report progress. 
I planted a bushel and a half last year, not 
from seed obtained of you, bat nevertheless 
you will be glad to hear of their success.— 
They produced fifty bushels of very large 
potatoes perfectly free from disease; all I 
could spare readily selling at a dollar the 
bushel for seed. I planted thirteen bushels 
this spring, but owing to the dry time th-^y 
do not look so flourishing aa I could wish 
I presume I need scarce tell you it is a good 
keeping potato and first rate boiler. I shall 
have none for sale. W. Low. 

NoT«.— We would like to inquire of friend 
Low whether he foond the Garnet good for 
spring use. We tried a few them several 
ways and found them watery every time.— 
Editor. 


fire^ throufch the carelessness of others, yea 
could not help it. It may to certain parties 
be a severe calamitv, but the knowledee of 
it to others is onl^ valuable as one of those 
lessons of experience by which we may 
profit. 

3. Labor is saved by it. A thrifty 
farmer has labor daily of a twofold character 
to perform ; mental, to plan; physical, to 
accomplish; his success depends as much 
upon the former as Utter. In a practical, 
agricultural journal, ideals can be gleaned to 
save much of the former, and i ccasionally 
mnch of the latter. 

Lastly. Success requires it. The great 
secret of success coupled wiih enerrv is: i. 
Understand your business; and, 2, Mind 
your business.— Cor. Valley Farmer. 

9alUnflr Hay. 

Th«re Is a good deal of tMtimony from farmenlB 
drcQlation against tha praotioe of mlttng bay ai it 
goes into the mow, beoause it reod^n tba bay moiit, 
and Is not a preserratiTe. What do the praetieel fer- 
men think abont it t There is no doubt that there 
may be too much salt put on hey; b.ntit by no m^aas 
follows that a reasonable quantity will not be of ben* 
cflt rather than damage ^Rural New Totker, 

We hope none of our readers will be put 
in doubt by such nonsense as the above. If 
hay can be put into the bam or stack well 
cured it wiU, of course, need no salt to help 
season it; but if not, then we unhesitatingly 
recommend the use of a moderate quantity 
of salt — the amount being proportioned to 
the oondition of the hay. One or two quarts 
to the load will serve a good puxpose as we 
very well know by experience. Oiover is 
much better for being put into the barn on 
the same day on which it is cut, as it is 
so easily damaged by dew, and will, there- 
fore, usually require a little salt. The hay 
will keep better for it and your stock wiil 
eat it with a better relish. 


ReMons for Taking an AgrlenUnral 
Paper. 

Is not the subject one of sufigcient im- 
portance to interest you ? Is not ttie prac- 
tical experience of other farmers of value ? 
Have you attained that degree of perfection 
in farming thu you cannot farther improve 
by your own or the experience of others ? 

Tou answer these questions, except the 
last, in the affirmative; but you say, "I 
have not time; if I get time to read the 
current news of the day, I think I do well.*' 

But, is not agriculture of sufficient im- 
portance compared with politics and passing 
events, so as to justify vour giving it at 
least l-30th of your reading time ? When 
my boy comes from the post office with the 
newspapers and the Vailey Farmer, I sit 
down and read the latter named periodical 
first, and fbr the following reasons: 

1. £tiquette requires it. If yoo have 
two or more visitors, one only able to call 
once a month and the balance calling once 
a week ; the former able to give you piaoti- 
cal advice in vour business, whereas the 
others only able to amuse or instruct— if 
these Mr. Weeklies are men of sense, tbey 
will excuse you for taking a preference to 
the conversation of Mr. Monthly, they know- 
ing, that when he is absent, you give them 
your undivided attention. 

2. Interest requires it, because you may 
set a practical idea, that tou can in your 
business improve by even the next day; 
whereas if a train of cars has run off the 


Th.9 Illinois Farmer. 

Mrs . C. M. Kirkland communicates to the 
Independent the following fancy sketch of 
those independent fellows, the Illinois farmer 
and his <<help:" 

The Illinois farmer is a queer fellow.— 
Full of energy, he is yot so proud that he 
despises the delving and steady industry on 
which wealth depends in the older States.— 
He likes money, but he wears an air of sove- 
reign indifference about earning it. His 
fences may be so poor that his fields enter- 
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tain all the stray animals of the neighbor- 
hoody bathe says, <' There's plenty lor aU, 
and it don't pay to be bothering with fenees." 
Hi* oattle and pigs are oot to pieoes by ilb» 
railroad trains, but he ''oaa't help it I they 
will run there." He soratohes over a yist 
extent of ground, gets half a crop, and sits 
down perfectly contented, though the other 
half might have been had for a verv Kttle 
extra trouble. He has a poor *' ahaoklv " 
barn, and his barn-yard may b^ a poo], bat 
he will not dig an outlet, even ihoogh there 
be a deep railroad drain within ten rods^ 
'^its too much trouble I" Uis standard of 
home comfort is rather low, and yoa wHl 
find when you go to visit him thar. you must 
climb over the fence in front of his door, as 
a gate would be too troublesome, tnside 
the dwelling, comforts 'are so scarce that 
Tou may suspect poverty as well as care- 
lessness. But no 1 there is monev in b«ik, 
and very probabljr a cupboard fhlJ of sitrer 
cups and other nice things, prizes from fiurs 
and cattle-shows. 

One cause for the apparent thrlftlessness 
of fanners is the great price of labov here. 
What a man and nis sons cannot da with 
their own hands, lies undonot beoauae a 
hired man of whatever capacity, requires 
such wages as can only be earned by one at 
onee faithful and capable. As a few of the 
men who will work out for wa^ are vety 
competent, it becomes a question whether 
the work is doing at such cost. Thirt|yfive 
dollars a month is the wages of a oonunon 
teamster or farm laborer of average skill ; 
and no one, however poor, wonldl^ork nnder 
twenty dollars. A bo^ of sixteen gets thir- 
teen dollars and his board, and, aooording 
to Eastern idea of work and wages, earns 
about eight. Labor, skilled and unskilled, 
is the great want of this 6tate. Can it be 
that there is any suffering from want in the 
great cities ? Or is it that poor people will 
rather starve or steal than emigrate to re*' 
gioDs where, while provisions are cheap, 
labor is paid at the very highest nrice?-* 
Domestic service, sewing, and ladnary-work 
for women, and for men everything that 
strong arms can do, goes a-beg^ng here, 
spite of the offer of excellent pay. Whe* 
ever does perform service at these high 
prices, feels that he confers a &vor on ms 
emi^loyer, and pockets his money with su- 
preme coolness. Carpenters and black- 
smiths are as scarce as tour-leaved clovers ; 
the shoe and boot maker is a most important 
person; and where so nutny barrels are 
needed for floor, pork, sorghum syrup, and, 
alas 1 whisky, the cooper is king. The best 
beef is six oents a pound ; eggs ten qents a 
doxen even now, in mid-winter^ and this is 



about doohla the mmnmatfiKim, Flour is 
just now six dollars— rather high, because 
the roads make it «oaree. But other pro- 
doota of the niill ace oheap enough to make 
up for that. 



Sat9 the Fodder» 



It- is now eertaia that the gmee orop 
has been below the average, and there* 
fore it follow* that the considerate ftirmer 
mnst carefully save and preserve all the ma- 
terial possible, that will go towards helping 
winter the stock. This is the season for 
praotieing.eooQopiy in the harvestang line.— 
Save every pound of hay — see that the grass 
is oat clean and the hay raked clean. A 
slack mower or a slovenly raker will usual y 
leave as much grass or hay behind him, and 
lost, as his dailv wages smount to. Such 
hands shouldn't be tolerated in the field this 
season at any. rate. A careful man, even if 
he asks a half a dollar more a day, is the 
cheapest in the end. There are the low 
wate grounds which yriW yield quite a an ^ 
abandiudoe of wild sraasss, Ac, and the 
weeds and brakes, if cut while green and 
tender, or before being in blossom, will 
make a change of fodder quite palatable to 
the stock. AH these HtCK odds and ends, 
the stalks, vines, haulmSi weeds, ferns, &c., 
should be carefully husbanded, and our word 
for it, next winter will prove the act to have 
been a wise one. 



YeiittlAte jrour Barns* 

Bvery bam should have a ventilator on 
top ; and If any farmer's bam is not thus 
provided — as but few are—and circum- 
stances will allow, we recommend that one 
be put on. Any smart carpenter' can make 
and put it on in a day or two^ and the better 
curing of your gathered crops will well re- 
pay all the expense. Ifyour barn is rough- 
ly built and full of cracks, it will, of course, 
not be so essential that it shonld have a ven- 
tilator ; but even then, especially in. case 
your bam is to be crowded to the ridge, it is 
much better that it be so furnished with the 
means of getting rid of the heated air and 
steam which most otherwbe aooamoiatd in 
the upper part of the bam. By. having a 
ventilator on the top, a oonstaat upward oor- 
rentis established, which mateiiaUy aids in 
the prooeis of oaring. 
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tion for food, cessation of rumination, un- 
willingness to move, slight heaving of the 
the flanks, a frequent and painful cough, 
becoming more and more painful and dift- 
oulk, oppressed respiration, and flnaHy a 
discharge from the nostrils, sucoeeded bj 
giddiness, stupor, delirium and death. It 
is usually indnoed by sudden changes of 
weather dr by a cold consequent upon care- 
less washing, shearing at an unfavorable 
time, driving hard, &c. Bemedies, quite 
like those used for man. 

Chronic inflamation. of the lungs results 
after a time in what is known in man aa 
consumption, and m beyond^ the reach of 
any remedies of which we have any know- 
ledge. As 'KMs" remarks, it would be vary 
likely to pt&fe fatal within one year. The 
cough IS a nsuul symptom. 

In the early stsges, puttini^ the animal 
upon dry noarishing pasture, ^ivioc it ao- 
oess to salt, and careful protection during 
severe changes of weather and storm may 
be of service in retarding, if not in curing 
the disease. Youatt recommends the ad- 
ministration of dydriodate of potaah in doeoe 
of three grains, morning and night, grade- 
ally increasing' the dose to twelve grains, 
and in case a cure seems out of the ques- 
tion, that the animal be sent to the butcher 
while it wUl sell I * 




Some dajB ago Wiikrd Hodges, Beq., of 
BrigbtoD, in ihte cooBtjf left a» the Rural 
office, several heads of the ahoye named va* 
rietj of wheat growu from seed obtained 
(throagh Patent Offioe) from Maryland. It 
was sown Sept. 10/ and harvested on the 
2d inst. It ^rew by the side of Dickinson 
wheat (as early a variety of white wheat as 
we have in this region,) which was still 
green and apparentlv would sot ripen in a 
week or ten days. The label on the paok- 
age of seed wheat said -*< It is earlier than 
the Blue Stem, and makes first quality of 
flour." The berry is plump and floe^ but 
the heads short. It m»y prove the long 
sought desideratum for this region, -time 
and experimenting will decide. Mr. Hodges 
has no seed for sde, but thinks very favor- 
ably of the variety, end proposes oontinu. 
ing its culture*— iteraj iVefo Yofk&r. 

During the year past we have received 
from the Agricultur^ Department at Wash- 
ington and diatriboted several bags of this 
wheat in Wiv. Will not those parties who 
were flavored with a trial of it send in their 
report T 




STOCK REGISTER. 




Consnttptlon In 8lft««p. 

Mk. Xditok:— Od« of mjL nelghbon wished m* to 
wrlUMidMk thronfh tho Farmer th« oante and 
romedj for tlio eoti^h that fboep baT6. Be says thej 
art takvB and if not caroit ivltl die the next year. 

Otis* 

Answib.— The query of "Ovis" is so 
general and indefinite in character that we 
may not hit the case at all in our reply; for 
there are so many kinds of cough that no 
single description or class of remedies could 
be appropriate to all. 

The constitution of sheep and many of 
its diseases are so much like those of the 
horse ^and of man, that no physician oould 
long be in doubt in any given case as to the 
method to be pursued in the treatment of 
those diseases wherein they agree. 

A cough in the sheep, as in man, may be^ 

by fever, with hard, quick pvlse, disinolina 




Sitmnier Care of Sheep. 

This is a general subject of much impor- 
tance, and involving various particulars, 
which' ace so concisely and ably presented 
by Dr. Randall, author of '' Practical Sheep 
Husbandry," in an article written for the 
Eural New yorker, that we cannot do bet- 
ter than to quote therefrom such portions aa 

WATiB IK FAsruaHs.' 

We have already iosisted that this is a 
point of the highest importance— that it 
ought to be regarded as indispensable— in 
the case of ewes suckling lambs ; and there 
is no doubt that it is vastly better for all 
sheep. 

SHAna IN PASTvnat. 

This, like the preceding, Is- Tory inpor- 
tuit for nareing ewes, and very advanti^^eoea 
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for all other sheep. In a bare field, with do 
sLade whatever bat an ordinary rail fence, 
it '' would pay" to oonstrnot artificial shades 
for ewes and lambs. It might be done cheap- 
ly near foresta-wMl' ttm. oiiitin<M»|»l^slied» 
letting oQtfend of tkecof^erpolearesl on Ihe 
ground. 

Befon this is M^tedsrway, saitable clumps 
of well protected trees» set out on knolls, 
would be large enough to afibrd the rei^isite 
ahade. 

SALT Iir SVIIXIB. 

Sheep should be regularly salted as much 
as they will eat, once or twice a week 
throughout the summer, or else have salt 
constantly accessible to them. The latter 
would bo decidedly best, did it not, dnriaK 
the busy periods of summer, tempt the flooE 
master to neglect seeing his sheep. They 
ou^ht to be carefully looked over at least 
twice each week, and c<wnied as* often, if 
pastured out of si^ht of tim farm house, or 
m exposed situations* Besides, sheep are 
kept much tamer if frequently called about 
the shepLerd by their desire to obtain salt. 

SVIiFSUft, Altinti St€. 

Some people mix these things and other 
drugs with salt, "to keep tha sheep beal^l^." 
Carrying coals to New Castle, salt to Dy- 
sart, or performing any other work of uiter 
supererogation, is not, in our opinion, more 
absurd than *- dootoringf' ananimal in per- 
fect health, and exposed; to no mihealtky in* 
fiuences, in order to guard against some spe- 
cial disease, or against diseases in genend. 
And the misfortune is that the substances 
administered are not, in the stomach of a 
perfectly healthjr animal, maveljr banulest. 
All. the effect they produce is just solar a 
departure from the useful and nati^^, and 
coD8e<iuently the healthiest, dischar^ of the 
functions so affected. Instead of lending, 
therefore, to the prerention of disease, they 
rather invite it. There is nota greater fiu- 
lacy in the whole rango of popukir erfora 
than the one that, because a certain drug or 
sabstnnce is a good remedy for a particular 
disease, its administration in health will ne- 
oessarily act as a pre?entiye of that disease. 
These fnai&paMc pftkotttloiiera remind na of 
the <'schoolma'm" who once a day manked 
the school all round — the naughty children 
becaase they mlsbehayed, the others, to keep 
them from misbebarii^ I 

Where the exdtlng caases'oltllieaae aiv 
at work, there is a legitimate mode of pre- 
yention. It consists in remoying the sheep, 
or in removing or neutraliiiDg.tnosc causes. 
If land is too wet. for example, lor sheep, it 
is '<8oand praotiee" to drain it If we could 

devise any way to prevent the sheep gad-fly 



f^m laying it» eu^s In, the nostrils of the 
animal, it might be desiralrte to do so If 
proper food^-^that i8,*fl portion of green food 
la w i uteiu ^wiH prevent coKc in bheep, we 
should give it to them If tar or fish oil 
neaf m wound will repel flies from that 
wound, it is prudent to put them 6n parts 
of sheep very particularly eubjeeted to 
wounds. All this is simply proper manage- 
ment* It does not come in the category of 
drugging and dosing healthy sheep. 

A healthy sheep requires nothing inter- 
nally but proper food, drink and salt. Salt 
is a eondimeut as much adapted to its in- 
stinctive appetite and desires as is its food. 
Nature, therefore, proclaims ifs usefulness 
to sheep, even in health ; but she makes no 
such prodamation in respect to any other 
substance, which is included in the list of 
preventiye medicines. 

'■ » > » 
Prtffl«# or Wool Growing. 

I haTo Jast lold ont thonMBd pound* of woM for 
f 1000. « DoM wool growing pay V ' 

Su aneos, OihkMh, !»■• 
Just the price that we predicted three 
years ago, when the war had fairly com- 
menced: Some very sonbA men (wool men 
too) thought vre were crasy and for our sake 
regretted the rash prophecy. If a large 
proportion of our readers had then taken 
our urgent advice and turned their grtun- 
grbwing energies into the production of 
wool, there would now have been many more, 
fkrmeh asking with exhltletnt emphasisi 
'* Does woolgroWing pay ?" 



Bmummbmb tHa Statv Fais, and prepate 
to make good exhibitioa of your stock*: 
During the past three years much improve^, 
ment has been made in stook-g.rowing, in all 
its departments, in Wisconsin, and we shall 
beei^il^ disappointed if we do not see, at 
Janeeville, in September next^ the fineetr 
show of cattle, horses, sheep and swine ever 
yet niiade in this State. 

. ^ ^» 

Baaonra Cows witb Sairo.-^At thefltale'' 
Alma House, Mass., the manager of tha. 
farm beds his cows regular^ with sandi 
which he considers superior to any other 
substance for that purpose. It is warm, 
eaey to He upon, prevente the eowe fi^om- 
slipping when reaehing for food, is s;n eai> 
ceUMit absorbent of liquidsi easily shoveled 
in and out, a superior divisor of droppings, 
and is an excellent substance to supply to 
cold lands; For these reasons he likes sand' 
for 
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Smm* or tifte BrttisK Breeds of Shoop. 

MUMBIII y. — THE ROMNXT MARSH. 

Many years ago there was found on Bom^ 
ney Marsh a race of sheep characterised by 
thickness and length of head, a broad fore- 
heady with a tuft of wool upon it, a long, 
thick neck; and flat-sided carcass, sharp 
ohiDC; wide loins, narrow breast, a large b^l- 
ly, a fulli broad thigh, thick legs, a thick, 
loD^, coarse tail, and by long but not fine 
wool. They are described by the older 
writers as being remarkably hardy, enduring 
the hardest winter with no other £ood than 
hay ; slow of maturity, three years being 
necessary to make wethers from 80 to 96 
pounds weight. 

For a long time their breed was kept quite 
pure by the resistance of the shepherds of 
Romney to the introduction of any other 
breed. At length, however, some of the 
breeds whidi possessed the more desirable 
qualities of the Romney Marsh, with other 
qualities which it had not, were introduced, 
and at present it is without popularity, ez- 
oept with a few who refuse to reoognise ibe 
Boperiority of the new Leicester, and is 
doomed eventually to be lost entirely in that 
superior race ; its hardiness and adaptation 
to the bleak, rough marshes to which it was 
native being all there is now to reoomsMBd it. 



To RemoTo a Film tront tho £jroo of 
Horsoo Olid CotUo. 



Mr. Editor: — * « « i have a re- 
ceipt for removing films from the eyes of 
cattle or horses, which I wish to make known 
to tho readers of the Farmar, as many men 
are in the habit of spitting tobaeoo juie« into 
their eyes, and using many other harsh med- 
icines. Myremedy is simply this: put hen's 
oil into their eyes, every day, till the film is 
removed. I have never known it to fail 
when the film was caused by getting eome- 
thing into the. eye. I have seen it tried 
where the eye was entirely white, and in a 
few days the eye beeame as well as ever, the 
film being entirely removed, and the eje 
healed. Respectfully yours, 

William Mabsh. 

GLTMim April 18, 1864. 

Remarks .—We have been in the habit of 
blowing powdered gin ^er into the eye of the 
horse, in cases of film, and have usually 
found it successful. If the oil is equally effi- 
caeious, it should be preferred to the gingor, 
as it would probably eause less pain, unless 
it requires to be used several times. One 
application of the ginger (a goose-quill full, 
wcdl blowu in; is usually suQcient. 

EOXTOB. 
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YTUmi HoMM wo N««a. 

The a^oultaral editor of the Cinoionati 
Gazette is famishing that paper with a series 
of articles apon the horse. In regard to 
the kind of horses needed in the United 
States, he sajs: 

'' The Ui ited States is pra-eminent forite 
trotters. But there is no breed of trotters 
excepii the Morgans, and tbe man j names 
which have signalised the trotting courses 
belong to the oommon stock of the country. 
They are ac(»dental trotters, and their qniu- 
ities developed by superior training. The 
moral sentiment of the people is so hostile 
to the gambling ol ihe race conree, that 
running became unpopular. The carriage 
and bug^ having taken the place of riding 
on horaeback,. trotting was a usefol gait, 
and trotting races have been tolerated on ao- 
count of it. Hence our sports of the. torf 
ere shown in these, and the training skill of 
sportsmen directed to trottins horses. We 
need skilful breeders to establish a trotting 
stock. It is true that the Morgans have 
mnch to claim our admiration. For general 
usefulness they have no saperior?. Their 
fast gait, medium siie, endurance and as 
oellent dispositiout point them out as the 
best for family purposes. But stiU, the more 
showy carriage horse, such as Consternation, 
Messenger, Hamiltoniao, Uigfalanders, etc, 
will often command a more ready sale, and 
the breeding of these sbonld command geater 
attention ^n they do. Our fault Is too 
much mixing, and it is too habitually setting 
at defiance the adaptation of the points of 
the mare and stallion to eadi other. This 
evil is facilitated by the numerous classes of 
horses that are here. Oar importations em* 
brace every valuable kind for evety valuable 
purpose, and their numerous crosses on the 
common stock have given a diversity of forms 
and blood that make breeding for eepeoial 

Purposes, such as for the carriage and 
QQrf, no eaty matter, the forms and 
blood of our stulions generally have so little 
to do with each other, that a fiighlaader be* 
gets a Biomede eolt, and a Morgan shows 
ondersized offspring without the qualities 
which are charaoteribtio of the breed . Even 
good diverse qualities neutralise each other, 
and the progeny exhibits either none of the 
qualities of the parents, or so much modified 
as to be of little value. 

For farming purposes, heavy horses are 
not needed. A good walk in the plow is the 
most useful gait, for experiments show that 
the draft of the plow is not increased by 
speed; hence it may be run at the. same 
depth at three miles an hour, as at two miles 
without any additional strength from the 



horse. A horsoi th^r^or^, that will walk 
three miles in an hour jn the plow, is worth 
a third more .than one. thai walks but two. 

A farmer, too, wants a horse that will 
trot hAs boggy ei^t miles labour; andfest 
walking and dotting, with endursnoe, eaay 
keep and kind dispositions, are the qualities 
that all want. A slow poking, plow horse is 
not desirable for any purpose, save when 
the fanner is in now ground. with the plow, 
and oxen are better there. Our general 
breeding should look to the higher qualitiea 
-^to fast gaits, gentle disposition, nervous 
eaegy and inUUigfnpif tor there is a great 
differei^ee in the mnda of horses as in tha 
hnmanraoe. 

The two-horse Yankee wagon has snper^ 
seded the foor-horae wagon, because a quick 
trip to town, with thirty bushels of wneat 
drawn by two liorsest is much better than a 
slow one of fifty hnshels with four borsea; 
and speed, now-a-davs u desirable, even of 
a Sunday, when toe wagon oonveys the 
family to ehureh. This is a iMt a«e in all 
things, and the slow, poking, dull, stupid 
horse is wanted nowhere. 

Thai GovoffBri^oDi will need many more 
horsee than it has in times past, is pretty 
certain. For oavafa7. the gjood qqalitiesi 
have pavticularised, are demanded. Whetber 
to reconnoitre or to cover a retreat, or to 
pursue a retreating enemy, or to surprise 
guerrilla parties*-*for all the purposes of 
war, a heavy cavalry horse is not wanted. 
Greater strength is needed for the artillerr 
service, but even here speed, too, is demand- 
ed, and the large, showy and fast trottiag 
horse of the carriage, is more deeirable than 
the slower drafb stock. 

Even in the dray a good walk is import- 
ant, although weight of bo^ is absolutely 
necessary to r^ist by its momentum the 
jarring arising from the uneven surfSsees of - 
city pavements/* 

»-•»• 

SAonLB Homaaa.^How few saddle horses, 
worthy to be styled such, do we find in this 
conniry. The war, by its large demand for 
cavalry horses, may have effected some 
change in this respeoi, hot yet we very 
mnch doubt whether one fanner in a hon- 
dred haa given any attention to tbe princi- 
ples which must be observed in order to in- 
sure the desired end. Horse-back riding is 
a most agreeable and healthful exercise, and 
it would be much better if the American 
people would indulgie in it mon. Further- 
more, the indications are thiat we are to be 
a warlike people , for many years to come, 
and patriotism should prompt us to give 
some attention to horsemaiMup on thia 
account also. 
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»T <jii6; X. i>Ai>i>i r. 8. 

The PaMla cf ttfe hone, '' Stifle-Bone*' 
lUr it id semetimes Ofedledi eorresponda to the 
ktaee-pan of a hmsa^ and perfonno the same 
offiee. The ndrtioo of the bone is at the 
lower part of ^e ftrnWy and the upper part 
of the tibia. The bone itself it kept in po- 
sition by strong ligaments* and in oonse* 
qnenoe of the preseneiS of a laree prominence 
or condyle on- the inner and lower part of 
the ftraur. Dislocation inwardly very rare 
ly, if erer takes iiiiaoe; tftfe bone is, there^ 
fore, in case of luxation — MtijU-ouU-'-ifys^ 
on the outer and lower part of the thigh. 

An accident of the above-named character 
is' usually accomnan^d wi^ much pain, and 
it is with great diAoulty that the animal can 
be urged to leave the rail; the limb is rigidi 
and it is a matter of impossibility to get it 
off the floor, for the simple reason that the 
etifle is thrown on its pully like articuktory 
eorfkoe, ahd die action of the joint is sus* 
ponded. 

The Hability^ tsf ««(;fe0 <ni^, or luseaKofi i^ 
ihe'oatellaf is not sc great ae some persons 
would suppose; I have seen bnt very few 
cases of the kin<i Many tfmes have I been re- 
quested to vistt horses said to have their stifle 
* out, and on making examination ha^e found 
them subjects of cramps, or spasms, of the 
flexors; others haye tamed out to be cases 
of foot lamenesH, nail in fbot, and even frac- 
tioir of the peMs. 

So that the hKider mwy not mistake a case 
of this character, I would inform him that 
the stifle is never out, unless the bone can 
be distinctly felt and seen^ per tumor^ on 
the outer and lower part of the thigh bone, 
at the tame time the animal wh«n uiiged to 
move does not raite tlie limb but dfagg it af- 
ter him; this accident can easily be distin- 
guiahed from a case of spasms or cramps, 
from the fact that when ciamp sets in> the 
limb beoomest at it were, riveted to the 
floor; this conditibn, however, is peculiar to 
oMinp of the flexors, or those muscles which 
are oonoemed in b^ndhug the aifocted limb. 

Meam of BedUcing" IMsibeation ofik$Pa* 
ielta OY* SttJU.'^Th^ means of reducing the 
dislocation of the patella are very simple. 
The patella (stifle-bone,) as I have already 
intimated; will be found on the outer side of 
the stifle joint. The person who proposes 
to accomplish ti)^ inaction must irith his 
right (supposing ' the dfslosation to be on the 
n^ar or left linu)) grassp' the leg just above 
the hock, and gnidually raise it upward and 
forward; the left hand should, at the same 
time, embrace the stifle-bone, then by joint 



actions of pressing the bone Inwards, raising 
and extending the limb, the stifle-bone slipa 
mto its proper position, and the reouction ia 
then effeetea. It will be observed that at 
the moment when the etifle-bone slips into 
its proper position, a snapping sound is 
heard, like that when the heaLd ot one of the 
shaf^bones is nmde to slip into its socket. 
As a precautionary measure, it is highly ne- 
cessary thafrassistants should support the ani- 
mal, lest he &I1 and iojure both himself and 
the operator. 

According to the above rule, it is a rery 
easy master to reduce a recent dislocation; 
and suck requires very little after treatment 
except rest, and the application, occasional- 
ly, of cold water. 

When the stifle -bone has remained unre- 
duced for many hours, it may be inferred 
tiiat the ligaments, tendons, te., have been 
so long stretched or distended that they will 
not immediately contract, so that unless we 
adopt measures to prevent it, a re-disloea- 
tion is very apt to occur. To guard against 
this, a person has to be stationed so as to 
keep tthand on the stifle-bone, at the saaM 
time the region of the stifle ntnst be eon-. 
stantly bathed with some astring^it. A 
solution of alum will answer; sometim-s^ 
however, it is necessary to shave tbe hair 
from the part and vp^^j a strengthening 
plaster, composed of pitch, tar and rosin — 
equal parts; these are te be melted in a tin 
or iron vessel, and when the mixture is suf- 
ficiently cool it nay be spread on the region 
of the stifle by means of a knife jor spatnla; 
this is- to be coined with a thin layer of 
wool or cotton batting. 

In days of yove it was customary to apply 
tbe stifle-shoe, bat I think that the praotiee 
is iojudieieae— highly injurious^— and at the 
present period is seanely, if ever, advocated 
by men who do their own thinking and 
practice in accordance with the principles of 
common sense. Many valuable horses have 
been mined by the praetice formerly pur- 
sued of forcibly (by means of a cart-rope) 
dragging the limb forwards and effecting a 
reduction without any regard to the mechan- 
ical action of the parts.-^ FaiZ^ Farmer, 



ArtiBetal Hbofa r6i^ Harass. 

It is impossible to calcukte the various 
useful purposes to which gutta percha may 
be applied; One of tne most ingeoious ap- 
plications recently made tii this valuable 
ble substance, is that of making artificial 
hoofs for horses' feet. Many ingenious de- 
vices have been resorted to, to attain this 
result, but the adovtion of gutta peroha will, 
doubtless, superseae all others, as soon an 
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its efficacy becomes recognized. What is 
required by the yeterinary surgeon, is a Bub- 
stanoe possessing the consbtenoy of horn, 
to retain the nails of the shoe; that ^11 
readily soften by heat, po iys to mold iteelf 
to the required form; that it may be indisso- 
luble in water; that the horse's hoor is gen- 
erally in contact with moisture; and lastly, 
that it be ca|>able of uniting perfectly with 
the hoof. No known substance posseesee 
all these qualities, except gutta peroha; for 
the purpose under consideration, it is pre- 
pared by beine out into fragments the size 
of a nut, an? softened in not water; the 
pieces are then mixed withrhalf their weight 
of powdered sal ammoniac, ai^d melted to- 

f ether in a tinned 8auoe]^an over a jj^entle 
re, keeping the mass stirred ; the mixture 
should assume a chocolate color. When re- 
quired for use, it should be iseited inagiae- 
pot ; the surface of the hoof must be seraped 
clean, and the gutta percha applied as re- 
quired. The applioaMon may be facilitated 
by the use of a glazier's knife warmed, by 
which also the surface of the artificial hoof 
may bd smoothed sad polbhed.-— iS^ZM 
paper. 

SpanfslL 9f0rtnoe^-A Good Clip or Wool* 

Editor FaBMBi:— As I haye neyeroon- 

tributed anything to your columns, I wiD 

endeayor to giye you scMuethSng of my yiewa 

about the Spanish Merino sheep. Ihere is 

a great deal said abo«t large fleeoee this 

spring yielding from 16 H>s. to 26 lbs , in 

different parts of the State. Now we ean 

select certain «heep and keep them in aypry 

high conditioa and they will yield a much 

larger amount than the common ayerage of 

the flock. I purchased, last February^ 81 

full blood Spanish Merino sheep from Liv* 

ingston ooanty, New York, Thej.weie a 

kmg time on the way and were qvite thin in 

flesh when they arrvyed here. I had W 

ewes and 15 buohs, (sbld tluree before shear* 

ing,) gaye them no extra keeping, and 78 

sheep, 12 bucks and 66 ewee ayeraged a lil« 

tie oyer 7 lbs. of washed wool to the head. 

If I had kept them on my farm during the 

year, I think they would have yielded t^ 

larger amouit of wooJU J haye 16 laqibs 

from the celebrated Sweep-Stako buoli^y of 

Ifiddlebury, Vermont. Ewes were taken 

there last falL from New York. 

Builand, Vme Co., June 19, 1864. 

8; W. QBiyxs. 
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CUpee Ui gh^ Hen. 

Mk. EniTOs: — ^We wish to know if any 
one has eyer heard of a disease of this sort 
in the hen: At the ilrst sheiwUI gapeeoB-^ 
tinuaHy, and on examining we fiod her ears, 
comb, and in fact the whole.head is swollen 
and looks ot a yeiy dark color, and there ia 
a kfge bunch in her throat. She makes a 
great nehe breathing. Some call 4t the 
croup. Please tell us the cause and the 
cure, &o. 

I am continually laboring for the Fanner. 
S. J. Fo«p. 

J^ekimh ApH 18» 1864. 

The diselwe detoribed is probably that 
known as the '' gapes,'' or Inflamation of 
the windpipe — a yery common ilod trouble- 
some compla n. In answer to our corres- 
pondent we publish the OcUowing, tal^en 
from Browne's AmerUam FoUltrp Yard. 

OAFKS, OR INlTLAHAi^ION OF TBS WrNDFtPX. 

This is a disease to which all our domes- 
tic gallinaceous birds are subjocl^ and which 
often oocaiions great mortality among them. 
Wet, ill-feeding, and ill-yentilatcd fowl 
house confinement, or a spot or plot of 
ground tenanted year after year by fowls, 
without attention \o oletuliness, to renoya- 
tion of the soil, and a proper allowance of 
grayel, ashes, fresh vegetables^ ^o^ are the 
proximate or remote causes of this, as well 
as many other oompli^nts of our domestic 
fowls. At the same time, let it be b rne in 
mind that the ** gapes'* is an epidemic 
disease. 

In the first instasce, it afmears to arise 
from a oroupy or cutarrhfil |^ffection» which 
is indicated by running at the notrils> 
watei^ eyes, alteration of yoice, and loss of 
appetite and spirits. If the trachea, or 
windpipe, be SEXsmin^, it will be found re- 
plete with narrow wems, about half an inch 
m length, imbedded in slimy n^ucus. This 
singular worm consists of a long and short 
body united together ; the long one is 
theftmale, the short one the male, eaeh| 
were it not that they ate pernanentiy united 
together, being an animal distinot and pes- 
fect itself. 

Whether these parasitic worms are the 
cause or consequence of the disease, it is 
not easy to say, nor doi #e knew how they 
begone intffoduoed into tl^e tnurfiea; thie, 
howeyer, seems certain, that their reaoyal 
is requisite to giye the feathered, patient a 
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chance of reeoteiy. This can be done by 
means of a feather, neatlj irimmed, which 
is to be introdacftd Ih the windpipe and 
turned round onee or twice and then drawn 
ont ; it will diglodga the worms and bring 
back many of tbem adhering to it with the 
»lime> 11 kid plan requires great deiteritj 
hiid eomo knowledge of the ivnatoiny of the 
parti; a alow unskillful operator may kill 
the already half Buffoca ted bird, instead of 
curing it. Another mode of destroying these 
worme, iSf by putting the birds into a boX| 
and making them inhale the fumea of tobao^o 
thrown intu it through the etalk of a tobauco 
pipe. Some recommend the forcing of to- 
Dae CO smoke down the bird'« throat, and 
others that the mouth be crammed with 
enuC 

Martin, in hia *' Farmer's Llbraryi*' re- 
commends the application of a ^ram 
of calomel, made up with bread into 
a pill, or two or three grains of Plum- 
mer*a pill, (pil, hydr, stibmur, co,, London 
PharmQCOpcciaJ after which let flower of 
iiilpbur be admin is tered, with a little linger, 
in pujtaceons food eompoeed of barley meal, 
Indian meat will do as welJ. In the mean- 
time let the bird be kept dry, warm shed or 
room, apart from the rest of i he fowls, as 
it ie believecl that the dieeaae is infectious. 
Let the mouth and beak be washed with a 
weak solution of chloride of Hme. 



THE BEE-KEEPER. 



0DC^ l£.e«pfln* CDnir«fitloh« 

Ma, Editor; — Allow me to Add a few 
worda to your brief report of this Conren- 
tien, held on the 16 tb of June lont^ at which 
I made but few notes, supposing the Secre- 
tary would furnish a full report of the pro- 
ceedings. And I would firit uaj, that you 
are mistaken in saying that Messrs. B. and 
H. ** were the only agents of patent hives 
preaentj" as I personally know that the gen- 
tleman who elucidated more points of prac- 
tical and scienti&o interest in bee-keeping 
than all the CnDTeotioii beside, is an owner, 
Bgent, and able repteeentatiTe of the Lang* 
stroth Hife; and if be did not ''puff his 
own wares," I presume it was from the feel- 
ing that their merits were too weU known 
to require lauding at his handa. 

In truth, except the occasional *^ push " 
of a elf- interest, little time was spent in dis- 
cussing the merits of the four or fire differ- 



ent biyes oii exhibition; and here let me aay 
to yoQ, prtoaiely^ that those who talk load- 

est on this subject generally know the least. 

Now for som e of th e poin ta d is cu ese d . II 
was the almost unaLimons exprcasioQ, that 
frame hives, only, were worthy of reg^ud; 
indeed, the &rst step toward a fundamental 
reform in bee keeping, 

Mr. Young, Chairman, keeping a large 
number of stocks, preferred '^artlficiil 
swarming, erery time/' and has bee& very 
sueoesafult e' en with the common box btve. 
He thought the profit and pleasure of keep- 
ing beea ky in controlling and directing 
them, as other farm stock; be had turned 
hit attention to incrtaM^ more especiallj, 
but thought he had gone too far with it. 

Mr. Sharp Bnds th&t the greatest ratne of 
artificial swarming is in the cert^iatj of 
supplying a queen to erery stocky which ia 
not the caae wUh natural swarma; also, that 
it can be done earlier in the season than 
natural swarming takes place. He gare an 
instance of a stock that had wintered with- 
out a queen until Junei before gmng out. 
Certain appearances indicate the absence of 
a queen, whieh the experieaced readily de- 
tect. Mr. S. described bis mode of artificial 
swarming on the nncleus plan'—in theory 
and practice very like the detaila gi?eii by 
Langs troth . 

The losa of stocks the paat winter was 
freely discussed, and farious reasons assign- 
ed, the prineif al of which was, the long 
term of escessive cold, prerenting aceesg to 
their stores; also, from want of ventilalion, 
by accumulation of ice, prodncing stifo^^a*- 
tion, or a diseased condition, which ihey 
could not survive. But the op i in on waa 
strongly expressed, that stocks should be 
boosed^ as the only safe and economical 
mode of winteiine;. 

It was agreed to hold a winter meetirg, 
in this city J subject to the call of the Presi- 
dent. 

The interest manifested by those in at- 
tendance at this first meeting of bee-keep- 
ers in this Statoi is a guarantee that the 
Juture meetings will be looked forward to 
with increased interest. J. C. Ptnita. 

U J.BIt<»M, Wl«. 
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Mr. SbAW on ]^*tent Bf^M Ac*ln. 

Editor Fabhxe:^Id the Januttry No. of 
the Farxxr I gave some of mj •xperiencey 
with the present style of movable frame 
bee-hives; hoping also to gain Information 
from its eolamns that woald assist me iti my 
^ieoonsolute wandering, not to find a self- 
running institution, but one that with good, 
common care will reward its owner fairly. 

I give the merit and demerit as I obeerve 
Imd understand U. If those of your readers 
that are interested in this department ur- 
der^tand me, I am satisfied in being bri#f 
in my part of the disoassion. Many thanks 
for the movable comb principle (if this is the 
proper term); but when Langstroth added 
the perpendicular sides to the already in- 
vented guide, he, I think, made a mistake 
which experience a* one will oorreot. Al- 
though good in theory, in practice it is 
often ii jurious; more so in weak s ooks than 
in strong ones. 

The upright part of the frames are about 
5-16 of an inch from the side of the hive; 
theoretically to enable the bees to traverse 
the sides of the bive aod keep it clean; but 
their habiis are n<4 to travel around the 
•dge of their combs, as we can see in all 
abodes selected by themselves. Conse- 
quently the space between the frames and 
the side of the hive is not properly cared 
for, and will be studded wiih webs aod 
cocoons as^oflen as we can properly take 
them out, except in strong, heavy stocks in 
which tho bees are crowded out the side of 
the frames. 

One cade to illustrate, "hit, 6., a neigh- 
bor of mine, who has had the managen ent 
of bees some forty years, thought, like many 
others, thut the movable frames were what 
he wanted; but being a cautious old gentle- 
men he would satisfy himself with one be- 
fore further investing. He declared to me 
that while one side was being filled with 
comb, &c., the other (a h ve with a division 
board) was being filled with spiders' webs, 
from which he remove 1 more worms and 
cocoons than from aight others of the old 
style. With his beet management, his pa- 
tient but sensitive little workers insisted up- 



on banging six combs on five frames. I well 
know that all have not the same tact or 
facility f9t handling, and a very large ma- 
jority of the people prefer to have as little to 
do with ihem as possible. Yet they would 
like to have their tables supplied with the 
delicious sweet. To such I would say that 
I have now under my observation a hive (it 
is no patent right) that commends itself to 
my feeble senses, a) it apiproximates the 
abodes bees select for themselves, more 
neairfy than any I evtr saw out of the old 
style of hive. The comb removing principle 
is not overlooked; the near and uninterrup- 
ted access to the supers is a superior fea- 
ture; the extension principle is another 
prominent feature by which one extended 
colony will do much towards supplying one 
table with honey, with bat with liitle or no 
trouble to its owner, needing no shower 
baths of sweetened water, puffing of narcotic 
opiates, trimming, pairing off, or twisting of 
combs, or drawing of frames; no cumber- 
some supers and honey board to move be- 
fore we can get at ihe stock department— all 
of which are inconvenient to those who have 
no time to move uf necessarily, Patent, 
cosily hives may do for those who keep bees 
for amusement, but not for the farmers. 
John A. Shaw. 

DiftTroRD, Fob. 19, 1804. 



THE HORTICULTURIST. 



A. Q. HANf OBD, : CORBBSPONDINQ BDITOa. 



Hortlonliur*! Dogmattma. 

I will not oottdomn ft grape because It does not do 
well irith me.^Dr. Joaa ▲. Wabdfb, Ci&«iimMl. 

There is mnch good sense in this manlj, 
candid utterance of Dr. Warder. We have 
never supposed that modesty was an ele* 
ment altogether wanting in the members of 
tbe hort cultural profession, and yet there 
ia so mnch of unbecoming dogmatism in 
some of them that the words above quoted, 
of their own accordi arranged themselves 
the moment they came to our notice in the 
form of a text and challenged us for a ser- 
mon on tbe fanltvtfaey imply. 

If Hortioalture were a complete scienoe. 
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with its principles and £mU eatobliflbed be- 
yond all possibilitj of a qaeetion; if tbe 
oiroumsftaoces under whLob tbe ppaiatioo of 
the lawB of vegetable growth and develop* 
ment were perfectly uniform in different 
parts of tbe world and abeoktely exception- 
less; and if tbe conditiona under which ex 
periments are made were alsp identical with- 
oat regard to time, place or fOLperiinentori 
then we might pardon the oft repeated 
oracular statements, " Tb's is invaluable." 
*' That is good for nothing.'' But inaamuch 
as all the circumstances^ and conditions • 
above named are exceedingly variable, wis- 
dom would dictate that they who report for 
the public on matters of general interest 
should express themselves with some dc^ee 
of modest caution. 

We do not affirm that borticultoriats as a 
class are very much more obnoxious to the 
charge of dogmatism than are some other 
classes— simply that they are aomewbat, if 
not seriously at fault in this respect and 
would do well to profit by the quiet, inci- 
dental reproof of the worthy leader whom 
we have quoted at the head of this article. 
There is always some danger that men who 
devote themselves to a single branch of a 
more enlarged and comprehenaive business, 
and one concerning wh ch the knowledge of 
the public in general is known and acknow- 
ledged to be very limited, ahould 4M)ma t4) 
r«>alize their advantage and to assume (o 
have, themselves, more knowledge than they 
really possess; and yet it is only by subdi- 
vision of labor and study that the world is 
enabled to make real progress. We do not 
find fault therefore, we only point out tbe 
danger and give the warning. Hobby-riding 
is unworthy the Horticulturist. If aiy are 
mounted with the unworthy objeot in view 
of foisting this pear, that strawbery, srape, 
or aught ebe upon an ignoraot oravingi and 
gullable public, without the most absolute 
and unfaltering conviction that it is really 
pre-eminently worthy of adoption* let them 
pet off again and repent them of their mean 
intention. Such men are nothing more nor 
less than narrow conceited, selfish and an- 
aorupulous sha pars, utterly oaworthy of a 
place in tbe noble profession tl^y have so 
profaned. 



On Wine Maklns. 

John E. Mottler, a well-known vintner, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, writes as follows to the 
Horticulturist : 

In order to make good wine, it is neosssa- 

ry to have a good cellar, clean casks, press, 
etc. First of all, have your grapes well ri- 
pened ; gather them in drf weather, and 
piok oat carefully all theunnpe berries, and 
aU the dried and damaged ones ; then mash 
and grind them with a mill, if yon have • 
proper mill for the purpose. Be careful not 
to set your mill so close as to mash the seed, 
for they will give a bad taste lo the wise. 
U yoa wish to iiave wine of a rose oolor, H 
the grape remain in a large tab a few boiv% 
before pressing. The longer time you lesTe 
the grapes before prehsing, after they are 
mashed, the more color the wine will bsTe. 
For pressing the grapes, any press will an- 
swer, provided it is kept dean and sweet 

After you have coilecied the must ia a 
clean tub from the press, ha?e it transferred 
into the cask in the cellar. Fill the cask 
within ten inches of the bung ; then plsee 
one end of a siphon, made for that purpose, 
in the bung, and fix it air tight ; tbe olber 
end must be placed in a bucket containing 
cold water. The gas then passes off from 
the cask without the air coming in contact 
with the wine, which woald destroy that fine 
grape flavor, which makes our Catawba so 
celebrated. 

When properly made, the must will under- 
go fermentation. Keep the end of the si- 
phon that is in the water fvAW four inchei 
deep, so as te.«xdade the air from the wine. 
Wbea it has fermented, which will be in 
fifteen days, fill the cask with the same kind 
of wine, and bung it loosely for one week ; 
then make it tight. Nothing more is need- 
ed till it is (tlear, which, if all is right) will 
be in January or Februaij next. Then, if 
perfectly dear, rack it off into another cask, 
and bung it up tightly till wanted. If tbe 
wine remaiDS in the cask till fall— aboat 
November— it will improve by racking it 
again. Be sure to always have sweet, cleaa 
casks. Do not burn too much brimstone in 
the cask. I have seen much wine injared 
by excessive use of brimstone — generally bj 
n«w beginners. For my part, I make little 



use of it. 

Tou can make different qualities of wine 
with the same gr«pe, by separating the dif- 
ferent rans of the same pressing. The flnt 
ran is tbe finest* if yoa want to make use ef 
it the first season; bat it will notkeq^ loQg 
vrithout losing its fine qualities. 
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To make iQOod, sound wine, that will im- 
prove by af^y the plan is to mix all op to 
get her. The yery last run. will make it 
roaichf bat it will have better body «ad bet- 
ter flavor when two or three yeare old and 
will improve tor a nnmber of yeanP The* 
fixat mn will not be good atlker two or three 
years. 

I have faily tested the differant ways of 
making and keeping wine these kst twenty- 
five years. * 

Tblnnlng of Fnittt. 



One lesson which ezperienoe has taught 
us, is the importauoe of thinning the fruit, 
eBpeoially of apples and pears. 1 his branch 
of ( omoiogy has received ooiAparativsly but 
little attention. There is a limit to the oa- 
paeit^ of all treated things, if yon tax the 
energies* of an animal too severely for a. long 
time, the renult will be premature age and 
decay. Subject any vegetable or mineral 
t sub!*tanee to too great presisore and you de- 
stroy its powers of cohesfoo. So if yon 
permit a tree to bear bejond its strength, 
you. injure its fruit, retard its growth, and 
shorten its life.. All have observed that 
superfeoundity one ytar, produces barren- 
ness the next. Henoe we hear among our 
farmers and gardeners wh t they term the 
bearing year, ihey invariablv designate 
the Baldwin apple as a tree that bears on 
alternate years. But is < ot the cause of this 
olternation found hi the fact that the abun- 
dant crop of the bearing year exhausts the 
energies of the tree, and absorbs the pabu 
Inm t)o as not to leave sufficient aliment for 
the formation of Iruit spurs the second 
year 7 Many varieties have a tendency to 
overbearing, especially those which produce 
their fruit in dusters.' Nature herself teaeh- 
es us the remedy for this evil, and a super* 
abundance of bloflsums is generally followed 
by* profuse falling of the enibrjo fruit. — 
When and where this droppiniic is not suf- 
ficient to prevent rverbeanng, we should 
resort to the process of relieving the tree of 
a port on of its iruit. 

The organism which carries on healthful 
develoi>ment, in oriier to repeat its cycle of 
functione frftm year to year, cannot be over- 
woi'k^i without time for recuperation. - 
y* hatf ver of ntt^tion goes to the support of 
upelesB branches, or a redundanoy of fruit. 
abstrHctH that strength from the tree which 
woqU oterwise be appropriated to the per- 
fection of the orop, and the development of 
the fpurs which would bear fruit the neiU 
ye>r. One of the best cultivators in the 
vieioity of Boston, has rednoed this theory 
to practice, with the happiest resul s, in the 



culture of the pear. His system allows no 
useless wood, nor more fruit than the tree 
can propeHy sustain. Some have doubted 
whether this praetice can be made remuner 
ative, ex<'ept i i its application to* the finer 
fruits. But another cultivator who raiseir 
an annual orop of the best apples, assures 
us that the secret of his success is the thin- 
ning of the fruity and he has no doobt of 
the eoonomy of the practice. No good 
farmer doubts the neoessity of thinning his 
root crops, do vignenum the propriety of 
thinning his grapes. Analogy of oultiva^ 
tion, therefore, justifies the praotiee, and I 
entertain no question of its great impor- 



Light, air and moisture are essential to 
the production of vegetable products, and 
especially of fine fmits. Who has not ob- 
s'^rved that the best specimens of fruits on 
a tree are ordinarily toose which are most 
exposed to these elements ? Who doe- not 
select the full-sited ruddy fruit, whicb has 
had free communion with lights heat and 
air in preference to the half-fed specimen 
which has shared its own p oper nouri h- 
ment with five or six crowded rivals on the 
same spur? 

An experienced English cultivator says: 
"The bending of branches of trees by an 
over o op ot fruit, is mont injurious, for the 
pores of the woody stalk are strained on the 
one side of the bend, and compressed on the 
other, hence the vessels throu§[h which the 
requisite nourishment flows, beii^ partially 
shut np, the growth of the fruit is re arded 
in prO) ortion to the stalk." This is illus- 
trated in the overbearing of some varieties, 
which, from a redundancy of fruit without 
the process of early and thorough thin* 
ning, seldom (reduce good specimens 
and in a few years become stinted and un- 
healthy trees. The oyerbearini; of a tree 
is a4 much a tax upon its energies and con- 
^titntion, as the exhaustion of a field by ex- 
cessive orop- of the sams kind, year afiber 
J ear, without' a return of nutritive materials, 
nexhauftible fertility is a chimera of the 
imagination. Sooner or later, the richest 
soils will ' equire restoration of what has 
been abstracted by vegetation. However 
fertile at first, the Voostant overcropping of 
th' soil is a reduction of the elements on 
which health and fruitfu ness depend. This 
great principle of sustenance and reciprocal 
relation runs through the whole mass of lie, 
of mind and ot matter.. 

Intimately connected with this process of 
thinning, is th time when the work should. 
{ e executed. U should not be done before 
we can distinguish the choicest specimens 
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in a oloster of frait, nor delayed eo long a« 
to waste the eDergiee of the tree. This 
praotice, jadioiously followed, will euper- 
cede the neoeasity of etaying up the 
branohei, will prevent iiijurjr to the tree by 
breaking, and will prove decidedly economi 
oal. 

Assodated with the tbinning of fraite i» 
tiie ezpedieney of gathering a part of the 
erop as soon as it approaohes maturity.— 
The remaining spedmens will thereby be 
muoh inereased in size and exoellence. The 
fruit of a tree does not all oome to maturity 
at the same time, henoe the snooessful gath- 
ering will turn the oron to the highest prao^ 
tioafaecount; and will keep the produotive 
energies of the tree in a heaithfal and 
profitable condition."— Jfart^;^ F. Wilder. 

Keeping Gr»pee"'- B eelpe«> 

Bipinff with a friend recently, we had the 
nnosnal lozary of a desert of Catawba and 
Isabella grapes. Their mode of preserva- 
tion being the themci we learned that they 
were picked when perfectly dry and ripe, 
and packed carefully in bunches, in a box, 
between layers of cotton, and as much as 
possible excluded from the air and lieht. 
More recently a gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia tellta us that he has seen them success- 
ftilly preserved till spring, as foUows : '*Into 
the 'bottom of a small keg or nail-cask put a 
layer of grape leaves fresh from the vines. 
On the^e carefully place a layer of sound, 
ripe, dry grapes, then leaves and grapes in 
alteHiate layers, till the keg is full. Head 
up the keg and bury it in some well drained 
ground, below the depth of the frost." Like 
other things excluded from the light and air, 
they will change rapidly on exposure, and 
hence when a keg is opened and they are 
found good, use them freely.— A. 

Ancthtr^^^'We are in the habit of keeping 
grimes lor common use during the winter in 
the following manner : Take «i»tm, small 
bbxes, pick off the bunehee of grapes care- 
fully, and pack them in dry grape leaves. 
Keep the boxes in a dr^, oooi place, being 
oareful to not let them meze. , We gener- 
ally have griHMss till May. 

JosxrH Oopx. 

Another. — Cut the bunches carefully off 
the vines, dip the stem where cat into n^elt- 
ed wax, then wrap with paper or cloth. Put 
a layer of cotton on the bottom of your box, 
then a layer of grapes, and a layer of cotton, 
and so on. Set the box where the granes 
will not freeze and they may be kept good 
till spviDg. 



Yet Anoiker.^^^Tht French 
grapes the year roond by coating the ehn- 
ters with lime. The bunches are picked 
just before they are thoroughly ripe, and 
dipped in lime water of tile consistency of 
thin cream. They are then hung on wires, 
and when dry are dipped the second time, 
and them hung up to remain. The line 
coating keeps out the air and checks aiy 
tendency to decay. When wanted fn tke 
table, dip the clusters into warm water to 
remove the lime. 



How to KiU Gopl^ere. 

Mr. Hott: — I have seen, in one of year 
late numbers, a complaint against pooket 
gophers destroying apple trees. I hsd 
many valuable trees destroyed by them, bat 
I have overcome this pest. I bought crys- 
tallized strychnine, and poisoned carrots. 
A quantity half the size of a wheat grain, 
inserted into a piece of carrot, is sufficient 
for a gopher. I find their main passage, 
where they have worked last, place the car- 
rot in, and replace the earth carefully, with- 
out stopping their passage. With two days' 
labor, a man can rid them out of a good 
sized farm, with tittle cost. Try it, yoa 
who are troubled with them. 

Truly yours, Pxtkr Rsiskb. 

Laksixo, Iowa, Jalj, 1804. 

♦ 

I>ifeoiar*|^n|; Ne-vrs from Pe*ehdonu 

A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer, 
who lives in ligypt, and knows whereof he 
affirms, reports as ioUows on the peach and 
grape crops : 

** Pretty much ell the bearing peach trees, 
whether budded or natural, are dead, or so 
much iojured as to be wprth nothing. Two 
years eld trees, moderately thrifty, are doing 
finely and promise to bear a HtUe next year, or 
In two years to be loaded. Those of this age» 
verjf thrifty f are dead, particular^ if in nev 
land. Grapes are , cut down, to the ground 
and will not do anything this year ; the 
roots arc yet sound." 

Thi ScoOsh Farmer says that water 
from a gas tank is very destructive to il 
kinds of garden insedts. 

■....■ ♦ 

HoRticuLTURisTS, do not forget the State 
Fair. 
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Tbe Fourth of #iily Ap/fAtm 

for a week or more past cor market and 
frait ateret haye been supplied wiUi a reiy 
faandeome^ showy apple, bearing Hue name. 
Its hhiorj is briefly as follows: Over iwanlj 
years ago, an old CPermaa of thi* eity im- 
ported a lot of fmit trys from hie natire 
place, Oaseel, Germany Among them waa 
an apple from the giurden of bis brother, 
known there as the **Aogo8tappW When 
itfraited here, speeimens were found nioely 
eolored, and nearly or quite, ripe on the an- 
niTersary of our nationiU bhrth^dayjor wbioh 
reason, being very patriotic, Mr. Jaeger eaU- 
ed it *' the 4th of Joly apple." Under this 
name it waa introdaoed into the Colnmbaa 
Naraery, and quite largely diaaeminnted. 

The tree ia a handeome, vigorooa, oprigbt 
grower, forming a neat pyramidal head; like 
moat oi the applea from the north of Swope^ 
the leaTea and bloeaoma sreTery larji^; it is 
also extremely bardyw The memorable win- 
ter dr 1S55-6; which destroyed ao many trfeea 
throtfghout the conntiry, appeared not toaf^ 
feet this in tbe leaat, thoogh other laiietiea 
growing beaide it were deatroyed. 

Tbe fruit is above medimn to larger rt>nttd<* 
ish ablate, aofmeiimea ioeiiaini^ to oonieal, 
and more or leea aa^priarv «apediffly in the 
earlieai ripenSng apecimena, paie yelUw, 
nearly white in the abide, with diatinot 



stripea of red in the ann,'knd covered with W 
delicate white bloom, r . . 

Fleab yeUowlah white, tender, ju^, jqufte 
aoid, of good, though not bi^h flavor* .It ia 
a fine kitchen apple, cookiJig very tender,.it# 
briak acid, when properly tempered with 
augar, making a very agre^bk aanc^ , 

It ia an early bearer, and prodnctisre; xk* 
pena a little before.the early banreat, and for 
several weeka thereafter; valuable fo:r %n}- 
ly U86, «DLd for m«urket, $20 00 havebeen j^; 
ceived for a seaaon's crop, from a single tree. 

The outline yus ofl^oal^ preparad for 
the Prairie Jf'armer, from a specimen aent 
by us a year oi: two ago, and repr^acnts one 
rather above the average, thougli not th^ 
JwgoBtt A. G. Hani OED. . 

COLUMBDI, Jul/ 10, 1864.' 

[We are indebted' td Mr. Hanfopd for beaul 
tiful specimens of "the apple above 4eHCPibed. 
They were the first fully ripe apples we had 
seen, and with their beautifully striped,' 
smooth surface, tender pnlp Ahd pleasant 
acid taste, they proved most ao6eptable to 
us and a few fortunate friends 'with whom 
they were shared —Editor Fabmib.] 

— ^ . r 

Poa UiimriTxafti GeoanBiBRiBa,' pnme 
freely in the fall, cutting out old wood 9J^ 



abortening in the new.^ An^ old bu8h.my 
be out back one half to advantage. ' If still 
inclined to wood without fhtiting, pinch M 
the summer growth. 



SOS 
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The Wlaeonstn Seedling 8tyMvlb«nrjr«-i 
Fine SpeelBAena. 

MiMBES. HoTT & Campbill:— Not being 
able to give yoa u perfect specimens of the 
Wisconsin Seedling, last year, as we desired, 
I take the liberty of sending yoa a few^ as 
we have raised them this season, showing 
more perfectly the conical and wedged shape 
of this particular Tariety. I had reserved 
some a little larger and more curiously 
shaped, but the birds had pecked them be- 
fore I was ready to send them. The Seed- 
ling is about two weeks later than Wilson's 
Albany. I alMO send you a specimen of our 
next two best varieties: the Triomph de 
Gand, and the Great Austin, or Shaker 
Seedling. Both are very prolific, and aro 
splendid fruit. The Wisconsin Seedling is 
sending out runners very abundantly, and 
promises well. ' JTonrs, Ac, 

Mrs. J. Prxntigb. 

Watbetowv, Jvdo 30, 1M4. 

[The speoimentf of the Wisconsin Seedling 
and other strawberries above referred to 
were duly received and quickly disposed of. 
They were all very fine, but the Seedlings 
took the prise. Larger than any variety we 
have seen this season, beautiful In color, and 
delightfully flavored. Glad that we are like* 
ly to be able to supply all our subscribers 
who are entitled to them the coming fall. 
-^Bditob ] 

RvLBS FOB Pbumino Gbapis. — Hovoy's 
Magazine gives substantially the following 
general rules for grape pruning, after rec- 
ommending grape growers to be free in the 
use of the knife, followed by the ifemark, 
that where one vine is pruned too severely, 
nine are not pruned enough. 

1st, No shoots should be nearer than 
one foot of each other. 

2d, Prune back to within one eye of the 
old wood, every fall and spring, about one- 
half of the usual shoots — the remaining eyes 
producing canes to be retained for bearing 
next year— when the old bearing wood is in 
tarn to be cut out, to make room for new 
•hoots. 

3d« Disbud or rub olF, as soon ss they 
appear, all shoots not wanted aa bearing 



Tike Stato F*lr. 

A host of friends of horticulture wets 
pleased at the announcement of another 
Fair, as an omen of good old times coming 
around again, as an occasion of general ex- 
change of ideas and ezperienoes, as well 
as of products and inventions Now, in 
the department of Horticulture, a "great 
$how and a g ^od time " depends, not n 
much on the amount on exhibition, as apoo 
the oariety and number of entries; or, in 
other words, the industry and faithfalneu 
of the great number of those interested 
largely in fruit growing . Notwithstanding 
the comparatively smali crop of fruit being 
grown this year, we find in every orohtrd 
more or less fine looking specimens of the 
long tried varieties, or those more new tnd 
untested. Multitudes have choice froit that 
they cannot name^ or have not the tne 
name ; some have failed altogether, and 
would like to know the cause; others litn 
been very successful, and now owe the pub- 
lic the benefit of their experience, as an aek 
but humane or philanthropic; indeed, then 
are reasons abundant why a general rally of ; 
fruit growers and ^nurserymen should tske 
place; and if all who come vrill bring s fev 
specimens with them, we may hive sooh t 
time of general interest in this departneot 
as has never been witnessed in this State. 

Fruit growers, begin now to collect sped- 
mens of the early fruits; seal them up io sir 
tight cans, with liquid sugar or diluted aloe* 
hoi, to preserve form and color, and keep in 
a dark^ cold phiee. (Special premisni 
being offered under this head, we hope for 
an uncon mon display of sealed firMtU.) ' 

The fall and winter fruits being thenain 
reltanee, we urge the propriety and neoesn* 
ty of looking up the fioeet tpeoimens, and 
then notify, M hands <^. 

Tie up with netting or other thin olotb, 
to mark and protect, and when picked, b«»- 
ber, register, and carefully preserte ^ 
record of tree and fruit. Let this aoooit- 
pany ibe fhiit on Exhibition; it may add 
lirgely to the intereat of .the exhibilioB, ^ 
the aotusl infonnaiieo Inmieh^-. 

Let all who are in the fmit growing in- 
terest, or who desire to revive the oigaoiis- 
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tioa of th« <' Froift Orowerf* AseooiaiioD/' 
make the next State Fair a special point of 
attractioD, bj their presence and cootriba- 
tione. J. C* PiiUMB. 



MECHANICAL AND COMMERCIAL 



Tike Dicker »iid the Plow. 

1701 BBOA]>WAr, Nbw Toek, July 9, 1S04. 
To tba President or SecrvUry of the Board of Agxi* 
enltore for WImooiIq: 

DsAR Sir:—! wish to inquire which Is 
the best way' to leave the soil, after the 
plowing process. Is It better to leave the 
sod turned oosr, as is now done by the com- 
mon ploW; or leave it thoroughly pulvenwed^ 
and (he roots of the grasses beaten from the 
earth, so that they die on the sarface, or 
may be removed, if best. 

The argament In favor of turning t^er the 
soil is, that the crop gete the start of grasses 
turned under. The argument in favor of 
thorovgh pvlcerizing is, of course, antici- 
pated, viz: lightnets of soil, and readiness 
with which crops may root. 

I am aware that digging devices have 
been submitted to the attention of agricul- 
turists; but, so far as my own knowledge 
goes, they are not successful. Can you tell 
me why ? I am also aware of the process 
of dragging plows, but as yet I do not hear 
of their introduction on the prairies. 

Mechanics would think in the proper di- 
rection, and come to the aid of the farmer, 
as successfully a? did Manny or McCormick, 
did they know justly what vxmld or would 
not answer for plowing. 

II you will take the trouble to enlighten 
Die, you will confer a favor on 

Yours, &c , Wv. S. Sampsok. 

Akbwsr. — Our verdict is for the digger, 
in all cases, except for the work of original 
hrtoking^ or for turning under turf; in other 
words, for^all lands in reicolar cultivation. 
For such lands thorough digging and pulver- 
isation is emphaticaly and In ev^ry respect 
better than plowing. 

The plow is a wedge, meehanioally con- 
sidered, and cannot fail to pack and harden 
the soil to some extent, on both the upper 
and the lower side; whereas the digger ran- 
do s it lighter and more porous. - 



The reason that the diggers have not been 
in suiBoe.«sfnl use for a long time is beoavae 
of the greater eomplexity of the maoliinery 
neceasary to the perfect accomplishment of 
the kind of work they are requhred to do. 
They are, nevertheless, bound to succeed in 
course of time, and measurably to supplant 
that good, old-fashioned Implement, the 
plow. This is our settled opinion.-^BoiTOB 
Fabhir akd Sio. W. Si A. 8. 



•« WMok is tlie BmS Gw^%Mk JhtUl t'* 

A correspondent— and dtubtless there are 
many more of the same sort — is anxious to 
be satisfied as to the best grain drill. He 
wishes partiottlarly to know whether the 
Badger State Drill, manufactured at Janes- 
ville, and advertised by u^, has given satis- 
Ihction the past season; also, whether ihe 
oom plantar attached has done good serfioe. 
The following extract from his letter ear 
braces a discussion of what the Drill should 
be: / 

• * * As to myself, I beUeTO in drills. 
I am doing but a small business io farming, 
and am too poor, or else I wou'd have one. 
I haTc used one belonging to a neighbor, a 
very little, and I like it, though I think a 
drill could be got op in better shape for 
working than any I have seen. When the 
tubes and teeth are set all in one row^ they 
work well, when the groor d is fine, aod 
right for them; but when it is not right, 
they will sometimes' clog, as the teeth come 
too-near together; and when they are set in 
dooUe row, they clear the rubbish better, 
but do not leave behind as pretty work, and 
the teeth in the latter row fill the channels 
of the first row, and cover the seed of the 
first deeper than the last row. I think a i 
drill got up in the shape of a >, or what is 
called V drag, only more spread out, and 
with a seat behiLd, would clear rubbish bet- 
ter, leave more even work behind, and en- 
able the driver oonTenientl^ to watch its 
working. I suppose it would be seme more 
expense to get up, as it would need, perhaps, 
a little more gearing to work the two seed 
rollers, and the two seed hoppers, or boxes. 
I don't know whether it would need an ex« 
tra small tumbling wheel in front, or whelh- 
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ar it ooald be beUer bakneed evenly on two 
wkaeb. If joq think ilie abore would be 
sny iiiiproTeoieDi to the drill, yon may call 
the attention of drill maken toit; if no^ 
let it slide. Oao. Capstick, Sbh. 

Wmn^tMp Wn.f Jmf» 1864. 

P. 6.^— The Farwier is cheap enoogb, with- 
ont Btrawb^rrieSy or anything else • I picked 
np^ in three nightSj last winteri eight toI- 
nmes, and I woold not like to sell the worst 
of them at coss price. Please ezcase my 
badly written iettei". O. C. 



SCIENCE, ART, STATISTICS. 



A^riettltnt-al and Solentllle Bzpedlilon 
t« EUastarn AMtu 

Headquaktbes Tbtbeak Ebsbktm, > 
Itortiadale B«trftoli», W—hiagton, U%y, 1804. ^ 

Mr. EniioR:— May I be allowed to soHcit 
yotir kind, eo-operation in promoting the 
project of an exploring eipeditiont ehisfly in 
the interofit of agrknltur^ which is ander 
the consideration of the Oommittee on For- 
eign Relations^ and of the Oommittee on 
Agricoltore, of the Senate. At least, 1 beg 
that the enterprise may be discussed or no- 
ticed by year joomal. Nomecoos bodiest 
scientific agncaJtoral and legjbiatife, have 
coocnrred in memoralising Coogrsss in fa^ir^ 
of the schsme. 

I beg to subjoin extracts from the petition 
of the New York State A g^altural Society, 
and the American Institute, which siMscinct- 
]y explain the object contemplated t>y the 
proposed exdedition* Very respectfully, 
D. J. McGowAW, U. S. A. 

Per B. J. LasTia. 

Besolved, That the Sooiefy regard as a 
subject of great importance to the industrial 
and agricalturai interests of the United 
States, the prcgect of Dr. D. J. Macgowsn, 
U. S. A., for the appointment by the Na- 
tional GoTemment of a commission, com* 
posed of scientific men and practical agri- 
cult urists. to visit and explore Eastern Asia, 
with a view to acquire information bearing 
npbn arte and manofieMtores there pnrsneo, 
and to obtain and transmit seeds, plants, 
and animals, the cultivation and nroposa- 
tion of which would be likely to aad to the 
valuable products of our farms; that it is 
likely to result in substan ial benefit to eve- 
ry seotiott of the eountry.^^ew York StaU 
Agti4uliural ^oei€fp^ 



The American Institnte. whidi haa for ite 
obiect the advancement of commerce, agri- 
colture, and the mechanic arte, earnestly 
recommends to the fostering care of our Na- 
tional Government this expedition, as onb 
which euftiacrdty fkil to increase the number 
and variety ^our agricoltoral prodaets, will 
most likely add to the cateloeue of new and 
nsefhl minerals and animals, lead to the dis- 
covery of new and valuable fibrous textiles, 
give an impetas to our foreign commerce, 
and promote g- neraUy the cause of sdenee 
and sgrieolture. 

Your petitioners therefore pray for the 
enactment of such laws, or the adoption of 
such resolutions, as may secure to the pro- 
prosed commission of exploration not only 
such aid as will be satisfactory to ite en- 
lig^htened projector, but at the same time be 
crediteble to a great and growing nation. 

[We regret that the above communication 
came too late for the June number of the 
FamWf since it could not otherwise appear 
before the adjournment of Congress; not that 
the Farmer, or any other one journal could 
exert a very material influence upon the de- 
cisions of Congress, but that we might the 
more opportunely have shown our interest 
in the enterprise it advocates. 

In times past the cause of agricultare and 
of the world's civiliza ion have b4en greatly 
advanced by expeditions of this sort; and in 
our opinion a liberal appropriation by the 
National Legislature for this purpose would 
prove a good investment. We believe the 
measure failed to carry at the last session, 
but ite friends should not despair on that 
account. Dr. McGowan, the projector of 
this scheme, is as fit a man as any citizen of 
the United States to lead the expedition, for 
the reason that in addition to being a man 
of large scientific and practical knowledge, 
he has had a residence of many years in Chi- 
na and Japan, and is thoroughly acquainted 
with the language and customs of the leading 
orienial nations. — Editor.] 

A Good Wash.- An excellent and glossy 
wash for the walls of rooms is thus prepar- 
ed: Mix oxide of zinc with common size, 
and applj^ it with a brush, as-ordinary white- 
wash of lime. After this apply a wash in 
the same manner of the chloride of sinew 
which will combine with the oxide, and 
form' a smooth cement vrith a shiniti'^^- 
faoe . Wall-paper, after a time, absorbs del^ 
eterioas substances and beoomea nnkealtiif. 
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A neat, subetantlal edition of Porter*B 
Cbemislry hafi jost beeo iMued by Barne9 
'Jk» Burr, New York, which maket uae of very 
'simple apparatus to .illustrate the text. 
Clay tobacco pipes, glass tumblers, ^arthem 
bowls, and other simple apparatbs, take the 
place of the more complicated and costly. 
The whole thing is so simplified as to enable 
the teacher of the common school to intro- 
duce it, to the great benefit of bis more ad- 
▼anoed pupils. Even the young farmer may 
yery profitably enter upon the study during 
his leisure hours. Chemistry is so very inti- 
mately connected with all the affairs of life, 
that some knowledge of tho subject is almost 
indispensable. The present edition of this 
work gi?es some of the more simple appli- 
cations of chemistry to agriculture and the 
various arts. L. L. Faikchiid, 

RoLLiRo Pbabib, Wis. 

♦ 

Tb» MooN. — Professor Phillips, of Eng- 
land, has succeeded in obtainiog drawings 
of the moon seen through a new telescope 
with a six-ineh object glass. They exhibit 
many rew and striking features, showing a 
volcanic charaoler of which we have no 
conception. What would wc think if oar 
whole continent was a collection of craters, 
with hills rising oat of their- midst, and di- 
vided bv radiatmg ravines of awful depth 7 
The onlv approach to any such sceneiy in 
our world is to be found in the Cordilleras 
of our gold regions •--iS'!ien<i/?e AmtrxGan. 
m I' : ' 

NXW UsX FOR PxTROLRUK.-*-'A StUTgCOD 

in the Federal army has introdueed the use 
of petroleum for suppurating wounds. He 
says: '' What cold water is to a wound in 
its inflamed state, eoal oil is to it in its sup- 
purating state, dispelling flies, vermin, and 
promoting healthy crannlationa. I have 
seen two patients, whose wounds had been 
dressed with it, aslelp before I was throoi;h 

with the third." 

— ♦ 

Nsw UsR roR Coal OiL.<^Coal oil is said 
to be a sure destroyer of bed-bugs. Apply 
plentifully with a small brush or feather, to 
the places where they most do congregate. 
The cure is effectual and permanent. Qilt 
frames, chandeliers. &c., robbed slightly 
ever with coal ail, will not be disturb^ by 

flies. 

♦ 

TtonlR iRB 88,184 houses of worship in 
the United rotates, of which 12,814, or about 
thktj-tbrea per cent are in vebeldom* 
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F*nc)r Work vs. Roina*iicinfl(. 

DsAR FARRRR:-^In your May tiumber ap- 
peared a communication from '<B. P.,** en- 
titled ^< Farmer's Daughters,'' in which I 
noticed, partiOularly, the remstk that we 
odutitry girls are in danger of becoming too 
practical. This, I think, is very true. A 
oMain-^yea, a lafge- amount of practical- 
ity is, of course, desirable; but there is an 
old saying which I must be allowed to quote 
in this connectioi), viz: " Too much of a' 
good thing is worse than nothing.'* I do 
not think God would have giten us so many 
materihls which need but the labor of our 
hands to become pleasing to the eye, if He 
intended we should withhold that labor; nor 
do I think He would have planted within ns 
love for the beautiful, if it wae not right to 
gratify that love. Therefore, it is not right 
for us to become too practical. But how 
the romenoing which '' £• P." mentions is 
to become a cure for this evil, I cannot per- 
ceive; neither do I understand how ''such 
reveries '* may evw *' add a nameless charm 
to a character." Taking the country girls 
whom I frequently meet and myself as any 
kind^of a standard!, all that the '' building 
of cloud castles*' the /' dreaming," and the 
<' romancing," would amount to would be, 
that the difference between those bright 
mind-pictures and our real life would cer- 
tainly not make us more contented with our 
lot. Now, dear Farmer, I think that if we 
fiumers' daughters were encouraged in ex- 
ercising our ingenuity and employing our 
time in making little things, which would 
give a cheerful appearance to our hpmes; i f 
^e were taught that our parlors may be as 
pleasant, and t' e articles in them as tasty, 
though perh .pe not aa costly, as our city 
coaeios', there would be the preventive and 
the cure for an excess of prartictUity. There- 
fore, will you pardon me if I trespass still 
further ,on your patience, by mentioning a 
few kinds of ' fancy ^ ork * which I admire, 
and which are very simple, and easily made* 
A wreath of leaves— different kinds, of oourte 
—stuck on to Bristol board, or other stiff, 
white paper, with a solution of gum arable 
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and water. Theo yamish the wreath and 
paper with white varniBh. The best time 
to make leaf wreathe is early in the M\, 
as there are then so manj colored leaves. 
Pressed flowers can also be made into a 
beaatiful wreath^ the same way. Bsrskets 
and frames are pretty, made of oard board, 
and covered i^ith moss -* they are ^0w thor- 
oughly rustic. Beaut ful frames and bas- 
kets may be made of acorns, beans, coffee, 
red corn, and pine cones, glued on to a card 
board frame, and varnished. These are all 
inexpensive, and cost little tronble. Bo- 
quets of "crystalised" grass are very pretty. 
Some flowers may be crystalised. My rule 
is: take twenty-four ounces of alum, and 
one pint of soft water; simmer over a slow 
fire, stirring it frequently, until the alum is 
dissolved. Let the solution get cool, but 
not cold; and dip the flowers and grasses in, 
one at a time. Sometimes it may be taoces- 
sary to dip them into the solution several 
times. There are many other beautiful 
things which can be made of materials which 
we all can procure, but those I have men- 
tioned are some of the simplest. Hattii. 
Empiki, Wu. 

A Word from tHe Par Ifortki. ^ 

Mr. Editok:— I am surprised thit your 
oft repeated invitation to contribute to the 
cblumns of the Farmyr is not responded to 
by those in this community who are fully 
capable of interesting your readers; but as 
no communication from this Lake Superior 
region has yet appeared, permit me to occu 
py a little space, and perhaps shame at being 
so poorly represented may induce others to 
write. 

Although almost beyond the pale of civi* 
ligation, with a va»t wilderncHB between un 
and the more faTorite portions of our Stmte, 
w0 yet hope the time taay aot be far distant 
when tha mineral wealth and fertile soil of 
this regtoo will place it in a more enviable 
poaition. For the present wo move on in 
the even tenor of our way. in a little world 
of 6ur own — more especially during the long 
winter months. We never felt the inoonve- 
nlence of this i olation so much as since 
the war beg^n, for with the lova of country 
deeply Implanted in our nstme^ we would 



rejoice when she rejoices And weep when 
she weeps. Now, when the ezaltant shout 
of victory, or the saddening tale of defeat is 
borne tike a wave across the statea, oii#^ 
faithful mail-carriers mount their snow- 
shoes, and with the precious news strapped 
upon their backs, commence their toilsome 
tramp^ that we, too, by-and-by, may learn 
what progress is being made in puting down 
the rebellion, which, may the God of justice 
and liberty help us to soon bring «to a final 
end. 

We were muo^ amused with '* Mrs. Hope- 
fUl on Slovenly Hasbands." She says the 
majority of farmers •* are as slovenly as they 
well can be.' 'i hat is a deplorable state of 
affairs. Perhaps the following recipe might 
prove an eflicacions remedy, if well applied: 
I would administer an occasional dose of 
kind talk, and set before him an example 
worthy of imitation. Mrs. Faitcful. 

ASHLAMb COUI«TT, WU., 18S4. 



HEAL TH AJjTD DI SEASE. 
[From the H«ral<l of Hvallb.] 

BT MRS. M. M.-^JONRS. 

A " Farmer's Wife," in the May number 
of the Wvtc^nsin Fanner, under the above 
heading, says: 

'* I was much interested in the artiele in 
your February number, entitled, * How we 
abuse our Stomachs.' I believe it is all 
true, aod am sorry it is so, for it is a sad oe- 
flection that so many in this frreat nation 
are * di|^ing their groves with their te^th.' 
But it seems to me that, had I wielded that 
writer's pen, 1 would not — could not— have 
left off where he did; but, having pointed 
out the dangers, I would fain have suggested 
A remedy ** 

t-he then aaks if the editor, or some one of 
hit) many correspondents, who know how% 
'* w 11 not bo BO kind aa to answor the ques- 
tiott which hoads this article, in Buch a way 
that the answer can be ueed practically and 
Buccosifullj in a farmer's family, and set so 
ae to give aatisf motion all around?" 

The article a '* Farmer's Wife " was com- 
mentiog on, was an extract from *' Hints 
1 ward P h J sical P er fee ti on / * Am ong other 
oriticismB on it she says: 

* Suppoae a prairie farmer's wife, as 8be 
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^•dfl.tbe artide referred to, shoald resolve, 
that so far as she is ooooerne^y she will 
wash her hands and her oonsoi^noe from 
any share of this stomaoh abuse; that hence- 
forth nothing bat health shall find a plaoe 
ander her disb-eorers. Koble resolationl 
but how to be oarried tntopra^Hee 9 Aye. 
there's the rub I Bemembery I am speaking 
of a farmer's wife, whose ditj it is, in hnr- 
vest or threshing time, to prepare three 
meals and two lonches per day, for from six 
to aixteoi stalwNrt, hard-working me^^. Now, 
let ua see what things are ruled out of this 
common bill of fare: ' Too muoh meat, espe- 
cially jjork ' Well, empty your pork-barrel 
and nail on the ooyer or the beef-tub. 'Hot 
vodi^raised bisoait, hot griddle-cakes,' rais- 
ed bready pies, and cakes, all at * one fell 
swoop.' Alas for supper and breakfast, 
nowr 

Yes, my dear farmer's wifb, "empty 
your pork-birrel, and nail on the co?er," so 
tiyhtly that no power on earlh can ever open 
it again: and neter, as yo.u value your own, 
your huaband's, or your children's health — 
nece^, under any circumstances, alllow one 

S article of anything whatever pertaining to 
at measly, eerofvlotts ahominaiwn^ the 
hog (unless it be as soap-grease), to enter 
your dwelling. If you use meat, use beef, 
mutton, veal, poultry, or fish. If yon can^'' 
not procure these fresh at all times, why, a 
supply of beef or mutton for the consump- 
tion of a family during the entire year, can 
be salted down as easily as pork. The ex- 
pense may be somewhat greater, but yon 
will be amply repaid in health, and the ex- 
tra expense can be made up by using it less 
frequently, and thus you will be doub y the 
gainers. Once a day is as often as any per- 
son should use meat, however severe his 
labor may be. And in ** harvest or thresh- 
ing time," even if you' are '* on the prairies, 
with no market nearer than from seven to 
twenty miles," your husband can, if 1w 
chooses, have it so arranged that you can 
have a calf, a sheep, or some poultry to kill. 
So much fbr the meat part of the question. 
Now for the bread After quoting from the 
article she was criticising a paragraph treat- 
iog of the unwholesomenesB of the common 
fine fioar fermented bread, soda biscuit^ etc., 
sbesB^s: 

<<Well, well, what next? Even bread| 
the < stsff of lifiS,' condomned ! Poor farm- 



er^a wife, what wiU yon do ? Your delicious 
white biscuit that tempting short-cake, the 
fine light bread, so well appreciated that 
from fifteen to twenty loaves per week will 
barely supply the demand— all these * unfit 
to be eaten* J Well, wouldn't we women 
folks like to see a table oo the improved 
plan, all r^ady for dinner, or supper^ or 
Breakfast — no matter which? And wouldn't 
we like to hear what the men had to say 

Chen they were done eating? Shouldn t 
onder if the first meal on the < healthy ' 
plan would be, with many of them, the last; 
and instead of binding sheaves in the harvest 
field, th y would most likely sho- Ider their 
packs and be off; for, however nice this the- 
ory may be, and true withal, and, perhaps, 
practicable in one's own little family, it 
does seem to me very nearly an utter impos- 
sibility to adopt. any such reforms in a farm- 
er's family, where there are a namber of 
hired men. Why. a loaf of brown bread is 
enough to sears away nine out of ten com- 
mon hands 1" 

And well it may I For not one woman in 
a hundred knows how to make a loaf of 
good brown bread. And were our " Farm- 
er's Wife " to place before her hired meb 
such heavy, soggy, miserable stjuff, in the 
shape of white bread, as many, who attempt 
to make browa bread, produce, I think she 
would frighten the whole *' ten" away; and 
I sbouln't blame them for going, either I 

Unleavened bread may be made, however, 
far sweeter than i^uy fine flour fermented 
bread, and quite as light, porous, and 
spougy, and by a process, too, at once siqa- 
ple, easy, and expeditious. 

The first thing necessary is, the pans for 
bakiog it n. G^ to a tinman* s, and request 
him to make lor you a number of tin " pat- 
ty" pans, two inches square and three- 
fourths of an inch deep. Ascertain how 
many of these it will take to fill your stove 
oven, and then have him wire the edges of 
,these tins together, in squares of six, twelve, 
siqteen, or any numb>-r you choose. The 
most convenient form is, where four sets 
will just fill the oven.* 



* Or, vitb Um ttoabt*, «pd no motp ezprniiettliMf . 
tint may b« procut«d alromdy made, in iqaaret of sny 
roqiiirod dSmflikiloiis, at (ha rate of SI 00 |ior doson, 
of R. T. Trail k Co , No. 16 Laigtu ttreet, Naw York, 
who, to naot the eootlnaat aamftnd for them by 
*• those wtM h»ve ostoo thia bread, keep them oob- 
•taatljr oa hand for aale," and oaa tend thou by ex* 
i>reea to aay part of the eountiy. They are e4lled 
**.G€m ttM," the oMae •* Qtm^* harittg beoo given to 
a apeoimeD of thia bn«4 oo Ita flrat latrodvotioB to a 
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The next thing ta be nUetided to is the 
floor. When your httebsnd goes to miU, re- 
quest him to charge the miller particalarly 
to have hia mill-stones very $karpf in grind-, 
ing yoar Graham flour; for, if they are dhll, 
insteftd of the wheat kernels hein^ cut, they 
are mathtd, thus destroying much of the life 
of the flour, rendering it impossible to have 
as light, nice bread as wh/en this preeaution 
is observed. 

Your pans and flour being in readiness, 
and your oven hot—B. hot oven, during the 
entire b iking process, being absolutely es- 
sential to sucoess — yoQ are prepared for 
making your bread for the day. (It should 
be m^de fresh every morning.) Take a suf- 
ficient quantity of pure^ coTd. water - or you 
can, if you choose, use equal parts of sweet 
milk and cold water^Hind ^tir slowly into it 
Graham flour sufficient to make a batter a 
triflle thicker than that osM for ordinary 
griddle-oakes. Fill the pans/u?/, and bake 
in a hot oven, hotn- thirty to forty minutes, 
or until both sides are A cely browned. 

No definite rule as to the proportions of 
floor and water iwn be given, owing to the 
ditferenoe in the absorbing proper'ies of va- 
rious brands of flour. Of some kinds the 
batter will require to be made considerably 
stiffer than the consistency above mention- 
ed. A few experiments Will enable any one 
to approximate the right proportions with 
sufficient exactness. The fl«Qr should be 
stirred slowly into the water, in the same 
manner as in making mush. No more stir- 
ring is necessary after the tour is all added. 

If these directions are all oomplied with, 
the tins being this size (which is very es^ 
sential, as, being larger^ the bread will not 
be light, or smaller, it will \)e dry and hard), 
the flour properly ground, the batter of the 
right consistency, and the oven hot^ it will 
rise nearly one-half, and be almost as light 
and porous as sponge cake. 

During an experience of several years, and 
ttiat, too, among hundreds of persons, I have 
never yet met with one who did not relish 



tliia bread, even among those who, al tto 
sight of a loaf of ordinary brown bread 
would be ** frighieoed away.'' 

The "middlings" or '' catmitU** of wheat 
made into bread in tbia manner is veiy nioe; 
and if our *' Farmer's Wife" oboosee to take 
her "nioe fine flour" in the same way» 
making the batter rather thicker, however, 
(say about like ordinary bvead 'sponge,") 
she will never again regtet her ** delicious 
white biscuit," her ** tempting sbort-eake," 
or her ** fine light bread," for she will have 
an article as light, and far. sweeter, than the 
nicest .soda biscuit ahe ever tasted; and as 
far a^ the bread is coneemed, I think her 
cfxperience will be, that, instead of frighten- 
ing away '* nine out of ten" of her husband's 
hired men, they will all, even the ooars^at 
pork-and-wh ske^y-fed laborer among them, 
find her " Gems? so delicious, that her onlj 
trouble will be, they will eat so many of 
ihem that she will fin;l it diffioolt to keep 
enoug^i on hand to '* supply the demand.* 

Corn <'Gems," ^ade by stirring ooi^ 
meal into sweet milk, until a thin batter is 
formed, and baked in tbe^ ** Gem " tins, is 
also excellent; and all of -these vi^^ous kinds 
of bread are perfectly wholesome, eaten warm 
or oold. 

[T« be eonttovvA.] 



Iftfga HMlih lutitutloB, by a fkMtioM p»li«ot« who 
thcttght it tamflBMly tuporlor to any other breed, 
end tb«reft>re rtqnirtng a preei^mt BMie; end rbe«o- 
briqmtt paeatag the rouede of the tablee, eleng with 
the braad, at latt becaBM fimly attaohid t« it. 



YOUTH'S CORNER. 
Ko Enff^mae title Montli. 

Now^ I am sore you are disappointed, 
and it is beoause I am willing you slMold 
be, that I have written ** nt> enigmas," at 
the head of this article. Don's I like W 
please the thousands of children that, every 
mouth, turn so eegerly to tc:e Youth's Cor- 
ner <tf the FartMr f If I did not, I should 
take j90 pains to have these things to inter- 
est you, and still greater pains to give each 
one credit for what is sent in. But it seems 
I do not satisfy you all. A few times, oat 
of the enigmas sent in by the young folks, 
I have selected some for pablioation, and, 
thereupon, have reeeived a score or more of 
letters, asking, in terms that almost pouted 
and soolded, why others were withheld. 

I am ashamed o£ this, and aw&y.down in 
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ftbe InckcroaBdoftbe Yoi^A'a CaiQW with 
to My « wocd to yoa ohildrevy all of wU«h 
U t0 bo kept quite to yoQrtelv«i» m I nhon^d 
not like to have the uprown-np peopW who 
Mad the Fanner know that sneb a talk had 
beeomtf Beeeasary in order to keep our 
aoDaeemente eat of a snarls 

Ooee for aU, then, let me saj, I eaaBOt 
BM asj large profortion of the enigmae 
aent me, for the reaeons that they aret too 
nameroQSy and are net good enoagh. Some 
that are lefk cot are just ai good ai some 
that are puhKehed; but since I oannot have 
room for all^ l, and not you, must be the 
judge' of whkh shall appear. If you eon- 
tinue to write me cross letttm, I. sbali not 
publish any of your enigoiae, but write them 
aU uyaelf. 

Again, yeo ought to kift>w by this time/ 
and ought to remember wb^n you write 
about these tfalngB, that your letters should 
be addressed to ne, instead of to the Sdi- 
tor, Tou should fairer mix answers to pus- 
ilk0> Ac, with bUslnees letters. If it is 
eooTenient to .writo when* your father or 
brother is sending off ii business communi- 
cation, and so eoonomike the postage, all 
right; but le your note to me be a sepe- 
rato affhir, to that it oan be handed in by it- 
sslf. Do this, and eend in your answers as 
early as possible, tha* there may be less 
grumbling about' somebody's name not har- 
lag credit. 

Onto thing moiid.' This amusement oor<» 
ner iime dot intended to interfere in tho least 
with your improvement, but rather to help 
you as seholars. Some of the letters that 
Ibme to me, and eridently written by Tory 
young persons, are models of good writing, 
eorreet spelUng, and careful punetuation» 
Other lettore are so blundering and care* 
less in all these respects, that it is » trial 
of patience to make them out* 

Children, send nae you^ enigmas and your 
answers, but take time enough to ^ up> 
something worth sending. Writo eareful- 
ly, write to vn, and iceep good naiured. 

.... Mas. UoTT. . 



'Antwerii to Jt^igmas, it«., In Jnlx No. 

No. 1.—'' Grant;" answered by MA«y«hd 



Margaret Tripp, fond du Lac; £. A. Brace, 
Fuhon'rMyra C. KIncald, Portage Oity; 
Edwin 8. Smitli, Fairfield; Mary, Ellen and 
Hattie Oole, Brodhead; Albert M. Qrayes, 
Cambria; Ohatles and Thomas Brown, Ply- 
mouth; A. I. E, Westport; Newton J. 
Straight, Neosha; Liisie and Annie Qreen- 
ing, Masomanie; Evd M. Monell, Prairie du 
Chien; Amy A. Gidding8» Clayton and Flor- 
ence Bohd, Reesyille; H. D. Brier, Baaboo. 

No. 2.—" Truth is powerful, and will pre- 
vail.'' 

No. 3 — '< California;" 2 and 3 answered 
by all the above, and also by Ellen Whit- 
taker, BeesviUe, and Saralh L. ISayles, West 
Middleton. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANT. 



G«t BeMljr for Uae Siato Fair I 

Ye horse-men, ye sheep-men, ye cattle 

breeders, ye friends of the swinish raise, ye 

OttUivators of the field, ye worshipcvo at the 

shrine of Pomona, ye manufacturers of im** 

plements, machines, Ac., and all ye UAt 

ladiee and artistic gentlemen, who delight 

in domectio manufisctures and in works of 

art, finally, y« everybody , comi» to the Fair 

and bring your producte with yon ! 

♦ 
Ob, ei&e Drouth and the Bug* ! 

Mk. Em tor:— Notwithstanding the ^e* 
rere drouth, ^our crops have been revised by 
the late raans) and eorn^ oats, potatoes, io^ 
look, well, and promise to be at least an are- 
rage; but much of Qur wheat is already dead 
—rained by the chintz bug; and stifl it goes. 
The probability is that there will not be 
much of i'.«t crop harvested. 

Tourai>d(e.> Ro&krt Camp*. 

MAmTOZf, WiB. . 

[Sorry for tbef lilure of the crops, but not, 
so sorry as we wofild be were there no com- 
peuMtion. If Wisconsin farmers will learn, 
in consequence of these failures, to turn their 
attention to other and more profitable branch- 
es of husbandry, it may be better for them 
in the end that these failures Lave come. 
The chinch bugs ma^, in chis way^^ prove to 
be their best friends.} 



A CtwMtleii* 

Whe^e oan a hand spinning jenny be pro- 
ouredy .jfoi* aplsning wool, and at what prioef' 
• . . ■ J fc F« Mt . 
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[AdT«rtiMiii«at.] 

R«««mpUi»ii of 8orip bjr ttf C«ntln«ntAl 

In«ur«nc« CovipanT* 

AlADisoii, Win., July SS, 16i4. 
Ih^» ^«f <» Editor qf the fTf MOAli* Farwur ? • 

BiAE Sir: — In your editoml notice of 
the Contioental In uranoe Companji pub- 
lished in the May numbei of the Farmkh, 
yon Btaibed that in July, 1864, the Company 
would commence the redemption of scrip, in 
cash, according to the previsions of its 
charter. 

The fiscal year, ending July 1st, 1864, 
has just closed, and I now have the pleasure 
of making the announcement thiit the busi- 
ness of the past^year has furnished larger 
results than were anticipated by its most 
sanguine friends, and that out of the excess 
of the ^crip fund of |500,000 the scrip issues 
of 1857 and 1858 will be redeemed and paid 
off in cash, with 6 per cent, interest there* 
on, on the 15th day of August next. 

I likewise Submit for your examination 
some statistics obtained from the Insurance 
Department of- New York, which will 
still further illustrate the merits of the 
Continental, as compared with other leading 
insurance companies of this co ntry. 
Very truly, your obedient seryani, 
G. F. IIastinos, Qeo. Agt. 

Tbe Continent*! In«ur»neo Coiii|»anjr* 

We invite the attention of our readers to 
a communication in this department from 
Col Hastings^ Qeneral Agent of the Conti- 
nental, of New York. It will' be seen that 
the assurances given in the May number of 
this journal, and in subsequent numbers, 
that the redemption of scrip issued as divi- 
dends to parties insured on the participating 
basis, would commence at the close of the 
Company's fiscal year, are to be made good 
on the 15th day of August. 

This faithful redemption of pledges is of 
great interest, for two imp rtaot reasons: 
First, it is evidence indisputable of the rap- 
id grow h of the Company's business; and, 
secondly, H demonstrates, what is not so 
true of some other companies pretending to 
do business on the same system, that the 
Continental is a bona fide participathig'oom^ 
pany-*hoi:estly conducting its business on 
the participating plan and making it a point 
to leaohy at the earliest practicable moment, 



that mazEmiim amodnt b( scrip named in the 
charter beyond which the Company may not 
legally go withoat commencing the work of 
redemption; 

The Company's business in this State has 
more than doubled within the last throe 
months, as compared with the same lengtb 
oi time for any previous year, f omiahing 
eondnsfve OTidence that its system and 
method of doing business are highly ftppra 
elated by the piiblio when correcdy nnder- 
stood. 

On a review of the statistics referred to 

in the communication of Col. Hastings^ wa 
notice a few pointe especially worthy of con- 
sideration. 

There are twelve eompsAies in New York 
doing business on the plan of the Continen- 
tal, and several of them are recogniied ns 
having been remarkably successful; And yet 
the most flourishing of the remaining eleven* 
although it ha^ been doing busineee nearly 
as long as the Continental, hat aeonmulated 
less th|in one hundred thousand dollars Of 
the half miUion fixed by ita charter ee the 
maximam, on the attainment of which it 
will be obliged to begin the redemption of 
its scrip in cash. 

These statistics further illustrate the care- 
fulness and economy with which the baai« 
ness of the Continental is done, by showing 
that while there are eeveral comlpaniea 
whose capital equals, and one whose oepitel 
and assets largely exoeed those of this Com- 
pany, there is bat one whose net siuploe, 
after providing for liebilitiee and reioaa* 
ranee, is one-quarter as groat. TJiat com- 
pany olaime $3,286,270 total assets, to 
$1,345,«86 for. the Continental; and yet ite 
netaurpUis, as above reoited, is only $fi98^- 
882| to $647,762 for the Continental. Tbe 
Continental stands before the eonntry, 
therefore, as the most ably end fi^irly opn* 
daeted of the one hnndred and two oonpa* 
nies whose figures are reported by the Sn- 
perintendent of the Insurance Department 

of New Yo: k— a proud showing, teuly. 

■ ' - ♦ 

Do%i*t Fo^««t the State P»tr, 

To be held at Janesville, in the last week 
of September, and don't foil to have some- 
tUng fbr exhibition. 
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MttCual L.ire Ins* Co* .of Wlseonclji* >'. 

It affords us pleasure to learn that this 
excellent oompaoy is floorishiDg yet more 
and more. For the benefit of such as are 
already insurel or may wish to insure there- 
in, we make the following ettracts from the 
Annual Report of the Company for the year 
just closed: 

" The Trustees, in presentlug- their Ani 
nual Report^ have to record a year of eon- 
tioued and remarkable prosper ty. 

^* There have been issued during the year 
3,148 policies, covering the amount of. 
$3,994,500, which is sn increase over last 
year's large business of 1C5 4-10 per cent, 
of the number of policies, and of 205 6-10 
per cent, of the amount of insurance. Of 
these 525 are ten year non-forfeiting proH- 
mes, and 102 endowments at different -ag^s. 
** The business of the company in Iowa 
and Minnesota ban been largely increased 
daring the year, and we have also extended 
our work into Illinois and Nebraska. 

''This is now the only Life Insu*-anoe 
Company in the Northwest, and it is the de- 
algn of the managers to occupy tho field, 
and keep pace, as near an may be, with the 
growth and greatness of the Northwestern 
Stotes. 

" The Ipsses ^or the year have been com- 
paratively small, being only 73>100 of one 
per cent, of the amount insured at the he- 
ginning of the year, and comparing with av- 
erage American experience as reported to 
Massaofaasetts Commissioners, as 73 to 121 
and to Snglirh experience as 73 to 1 51. Of 
the number of losses,^ 5 died in the service 
of their country - 1 at Vicksburg, 1 at Qet 
tysburg, I at Chlckamauga and 2 in hospi 
tals— covering $4,500 of insurance. The 
losses by ihe war thus far har^ nearly or 
quite been met by the extra premioma. 

<' In meeting ihe losses, it has been the 
practice of the company to pay i romptly on 
receipt of satisfactory proofs, and thus give 
the bereaved, family the gr<fatest benefit. of 
the insuriinoe, without the fear,. anxiety or 
suffering attendant iipon delay. 



the members will also benefit tbemeelfee/* 

la ^eir Antiual CircuUur the Company 
sors forth the IbUowing good reasons for life 
insurance, and for insuring in the Wiscon- 
sin Mulnal: 

"riasqiib fok Lirs insuranoe. 
-:" U Life and fortune are so anoertaio that 
few men have such ample and safe resouroea 
that they can afford lo live a si gle day 
without that protection for their families 
which Life Insurance alone furnishes. 

'*2 Lite Insutanoe suhstilfutes the oer- 
taintjT of leaving a competenoe far the uno 
certainty of life in which to acquire il. 

"3 It is reliable, because based upon the 
well determined laws of Nature. 

'U. It is easily obtained, being brought 
within the reach of every one who has good 
health. An investment of six etnts a day 
will insure a man a^d 29 for one thousand 
dollars. 

** 5. It permits a person to expend or em- 
ploy his present means without undue anx- 
iety for me future. 

*^ 6. It contribdtes to longevity by giving 
relief from mental anxiety, and in times of 
severe siokjiess sometimea turns the scale in 
favor of life." 

<*R BASONS FOR INSURING IN THIS COMPAMT." 

''1. It is the only Life Insu ance Com- 
pany in the North-West, and is managed by 
men elected by the policy holders, whose 
known ch iraeter, ability and position afford 
ample guaranty fur its careful and success- 
ful mau'tgem nt, 

<*2 It keeps and invests the money, for 
accumulation, where capital commands the 
best rates, and thereby tends to make money 
more plenty in the West. 

*' 3* Its ri^ks are in the healthiest portion 
of the cout.try, and are not deteriorated by 
uniting them with those of less healthy dis- 
tricts. 

"^ 4. All he profits are equitably divided 
antong its policy holders. 

<' 6. It has already au ample accumulation 
for en ire security. 

6. It makes the paymen- of premiums 



during the yenr, $113,837 34, an increase of 
69 8-1 per Qe»t., milking the present aeoa 
mulation the creditable sum or $27.5,595 21 
'< It will thus be seen that th^ growth of 
the C'mpany ha« been steady andrapidrand 
that the public are beginning to appreciate 
the fact thajt there is in our midst a well esr 
tablished and successful institution, where 
Life Insurance can be obtained on as favor- 
able terms as with any other company. By 
sapportlog this home company, and reObm 



There have been added to the assets^ i easy and equitable, by Kaning to the small 



iamrer aa well as the larger, just so much of 
the premium as is fully secured by the '*val- 
• e of the policy*' itself. By making the 
loan this amount, instead of half the premi- 
um, it prevents those who withdraw from 
.entailing a loss upon thp company, ,to b^ 
made up t^ those who continue to pay. . 

** These loan notes are not doe twelve 
montlis from date, and are not liable to as- 
sessmettt, 'bot way remain a ' loan upoo'thn 
policy until oanoeUed by dividends, or uatil 



mending it to their neighbors and friends, the dedth of the person assuredyo 
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The Sorgho Jimmal Bays: << Tbe Wisook- 
8iir Farmir i« Ml exeellent monthly of 48 
pagofy pMbiished by Hoyt 8t Oampbell, at 
Madison, Wieconsia, and comes to at Mgo-» 
larly. . It is conducted. with marfcod ability, 
the style ai>d ezeoution of the highoM ordi^r, 
and the subscription pricr. only one dollar a 
year, with premiums lo single subscrlbor^y 
and extra iaduoemepts. in proportjpp to 
clubs. 1 hese North-westera people surprise 
us. The Iu()ian trails are faaVdly obliterated 
from their prairies before spJendidhr built 
cities, long lines of railroad, agricoltmut 
jounialsy aD4 metropolitan dailiea spring 
into ezistenee. If the agrioultariste of Wis- 
oonstQ and the demesnes adjaeent do not 
patronize the Faricbb liberally, they do not 
appreciate their privileges." 

*^ Cannot Make Tree-Se«d« Grow.*' 

J« W. HoTT, £8<^ T-D^ar Bir; I oaipiot 
nsake tree^seeds grow-rovergreens, maples^ . 
beech, Ac. Shall I soak until tbey sprout, 
or shall I freeze? 

I am told that white clover wiU salivate 
sheep and harees. Is it true, or can I ven- 
ture to sow with blue grass t 

. Yours^ very resp'^otfolly^ 

Wir. U. >TOi>»iR. 

SOUTB LAWRBHCS, UIKV., JUDtf 20, 1864. 

[Tell us just what )^ind of evergreeps you 
wanii to grow, and we will endeavor to give 
you the modus operandi. As a general rule 
the seeds will be benefitted by the soaking 
The oedar, Scotch pine, larch, &c.^ should 
be sown in April. Potting for a year or tw^^ 
before putting them out istagooil plan, ^oil 
should be light and fHable. 6ev:da should 
be covered about half an inch dee|^. 

The seeds of the beech, map^e, &p.^ should 
be gathered in October, nuxed with double 
thebiwlk of light earth or sand, in a box, and 
planted about the first of April. '• 

White clover will usually salivate the 

hosse.— Bditor ] . . . . , 

» 

Tfco Blgkkt Spirit. ' . . , 

Mr;;£ditoR:-^I enclose two donan'fi)r 
your l^epefit anii mine;e)a k^p ^^i^Former,, 
agoing while that lasts, : aod^ tiian dsn me 
again. BespeetfiiUy yoars; ' 6. Ikxt. 



Work «0r tlte FWrmor 1 

EAflllfl TaBSfDIBO VAOBira WOBV,) 

EAOiiri. Jnlj 11, 1S64. 5 

MtssRS. Hoyt & G am pb ill:— Enclosed 
please find |2 00, on account of my sub- 
scription to the Farmer, I do not know 
how my accoant with the Farmer stands. 
Please inform me; and if this amount will 
not pi^y arijMrages and one year in advanoe, 
I will remit again. It wUl not do to let 
tie Fa^met^ Mifkr £»r Want of patronage. 
Oat farmers, gardners, fruit, grain and 
wool growers, and manuiacturers cannot 
afford to lose its benefits. 

Yours, truly, J. L Oark. 

' ■ ■■ » '■ ■ — 

Tlrlnf of aU Whcftt. 

Mr. Editor:— We fanaeia in tha L% 
Oroese ^ley are going to sow less wheat, 
and cuKivate a greater variety of agrioalta- 
ral products than we have been wont to do 
bero^fore* l his one crop of yoheai^ wheat, 
we begin to think wonH pay. r 

Yours, truly, S. K. ALi^Rica. 

WUT SALBM, Wig. 

[Sound— eminently sound! We* ve been 
preaching that ^octrine for over seven yeara. 
Glad the farmers are beginning to believe it. 
— Editor,] 

«*trttUxi>o»th.** 

We have been recelvioc your 
papor. Please eoBtinse to send it 
death, unless ordered stopped. 

Tours, J, F. Browv. 

Bbeuk, Wis. 

[All right. We wiU s^nd the Farmer 
right along to you, and your posterity after 

yOQj. .>!... 

— ►*,.^- ^1^. ^ 

Scato Vmirt of 1864» 

Wisconsin, Janesville, Sflptember 26tii to 
30th; Iowa, Burlington^ September 27th to 
SOtb; IlUaois, Decatur, September I2th to 
17 th; New York, Roebester, September 
20th to 23d; Miohigan, KalaftMsoo, extent- 

ber 20th to 23d. 

— » * 

jftvorgraona** 

WiU tha Farmer Ui^ us how spmee and 
baham etergreens ar^ started and trained f 
; ' A. H. Darrow. 

BbaKdo^t, Wit. 

. [Some of our hortiqultaxal frieada wiU 
give na an artioM oo thia ailbjeat.] 
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elulnlnt. 

This useful and popular journal^ devoted 
to the sorghum and sugar beet culture, eto.| 
is BOW in the midst of its second volume. 
PerHODS to anj considerable extent interest- 
ed in the subjects of which it especially 
treats ought bj all means to have it. Price 
only $1 00 a jear Send )oar rabscription 
to Pabs. Sorgo JoarBal and Farmer Ma'- 
chinist, 122 Main street. Oincinvati, 'Ohio. 

Sl&ort Homed lHurlk*m C»tUe For Sale. 
I hare for sale, on reasonable t^rms, Sev- 
eral oows, hetferSy and one yearling bull, all 
thorough breed. . Cbas. H. Williaxs, 

Bababoo, Jaly 16, 1864. 

'Ltttmrmry Vottooe* 

1 lO AcBss Xkoooh. Published by 
This little book of 150 pages, 12 mo, piir> 
ports to giro the experience of a Philadrl- 
phian, who, becoming disgusted with city 
life, bought eleven acres of land, on the rail* 
road between that city and Ne^ York, and 
made thereon a most comfortable living for 
his large family. It contains much inter- 
esting and valuable inibrmation, and if it 
were entirely original and reliable, and were 
not manifestly vnritten in the interest of 
land speculators, would be entitled to com* 
mendation. 

Iowa AomiovvrffnAL Kkposts. i^everal 
volumes have been received from Oen. Wm. 
Dnane Wilson, Sfo^tarjf of t^e Ipwa Agri- 
cultaral College; also, several other valuable 
decaments, Iowa is a wide*awake, go- 
ahead states and in her iadostrial interests 
is well represented by the oflioers of the 
Agriooltural Society an i Agrionltaval Col- 
leg^. Wis consin sbonld look to her laurels. 

LAdt<rtit«nitak.] 
MiUUsoii M«Hi«l Ins«raiieo Co a a p — ly* 

StaUwuni of the btuinttfof the Ocmpanv/tr th* half 
ye«r mding Jmu SO, ViM. 

Nambtrof polldMiMued, * 6,6l8 

▲aoiiDtorrUkt theraoa $0^68,118 88 

Prtmium no tM ^h«r«on 88,T84 17 

CMhpreiD>iiiiMtli«NOB.., 68,18080 

LotMt idjiitted wd pi44 18,17818 

Siaitmmt ^ ih% hvuimut of Me Oomptatiff^ iht cot- 
Tupomiimg. term of iktp^tfpiiir year*. 

Poltrl-i Pranlam OMh 

• ls*miid. BotM. Pr«mft«ai». 

1880, to Jaaa 80 1.703 889,568 48 flSjOUS 88 

1801, «< 3,900 51,479 44 28,00481 

1801, to July tt. ...4,708 88,67«i 80 88,S9d08 

18l8,toJwioiO.... .8,277 88,417 42 4M«0e8 

1804, « .... 6,018 88,704 17 69,100 80 



It It grfttifjtec to th«oAoon, mm U^MBi bo ploallnff 
t(» tbo mombon, to oxblbit tbo rorogotng ovtdoBao or- 
thenpldlnereMeofbvflioeM, uid t|io protfot oon- 
dltion of tbo Oompany. Tbo pnblto lUtb, %f 8r>^ 
ftwakonod bj our iblo and «Bilriug ogenU, and oon- 
firmed bj tbo anw^Toring fldollty of tbe CompaBv to 
iti profeoiio.iia, ba^ matured into a confidoDoo w^lob 
eaoBot be ibakea bjr otariatan oppoa«BU or joBlotia 

fiT*li 

The Farmere of tbo State bare bailt np a Homo 
Company, wblcb flToa tbem ampl« protootlon, and 
preelndee the Boceealty of ftndlog their moBey abroad 
foraffoevrlty irbioh they glre to <fte amotber. It 
needa no braien trmmpet to aoiiBd fto pralfio; Vb% 
bmadr#da<to trbom property and hone baTo boon A- 
etorod by Ito boaeioettco, wihtA Ho SmmMoo ana rapOd- 
ly. inoreaitit tiiil w% ' •*• •! «B«i ovMoaoo of Ita 
f uairdSaaahIp %Bd pop^|arl«y« 

Ita boot oBligliimifsU* iMCohomoendoraaioiit, 
aB^ where it ia mo9^kpo^f ii to Talo for other* to »o« 
licit th« rleki wt^ob eome vftbin iti rnlea. Ita prt»- 
otti uoippelred oapita^ jl^ oonsiderably over 8^'OQ,000, 
eooaieting of pmninm notea and oaah aMott ; and 
while It combine* seoorlty and eooBomy in a degree 
hardly paralleled, it ie belleTod that no Mutual fire 
Insurance Company ia tbe United States preeonta as 
large a capital and a bnsinfta as great. 

D. WOUTUINOTO.V, Secretary. 
' » 
Ifottees or Kewr A4lTmrtltMBeiita. 

THS MADISON MUTUAL INSUKA. C£ CO. 

Ife haTe pleaeuie In directing the ftteotton of our 
roadtrf* to the Seere^ary'y report of tbe boainesi of 
Ihisi eminently suoeeasfiil and popular Company, ibc 
the year 'ending Juno 30tb, 1864. 

The figures so happtly preaented deplare the praises 
of tbe inetitotlon more fordbly than h la possible for 
na to d6; and If Anything fwtbet w4f6^ wanting, ifo 
able and sweompUebad Bearetary baa ao eoaela»*y and 
pointedly said U, that notUng need be added. The 
record preeented is a noble OBO,aBd manifestly entitles 
thtt Company to the oonfldonoo and oordtal support 6f 
tb* pooplo <tf tim Mwth'«oat«n«|a(aa, 

CONVINKNTAL INSUSAVCS COMPANY. 
See a oommnnioatiou from Col. HastiogN, Oeneral 
Agettt, relatito to redemptioa of scrip, with editorial 
commaata lh«r#«n. . 

BOWKR CANJB MILLS 
Are adrertlsed .by tbe Bock Birer Iron Works Com- 
pany. This Company hai repeatedly been fndorae^ by 
uainreotntnumberaof tbejr^KiB. ^ ^ 

OBBAT iriST^^V ^IfBS^IB^. 
We have heretofore warmly ondoraed Meaara. Bolter 
It Maddocka, and hate seeu no reason to retraot our 
good Wovda. 
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THJK TOLEDO XUftSBEISB 
At* sdTsrtiMd bj Qcorge B«k«r. 

bvparatb gkabkd suoae oakb hill, 

Df H. J Powers. 

BADQKB STATS NC7B8EBIB8, 
By Ummti. Laudoa & RobintoD. The»e g«ntl«m«o 
ftreb«H«T«d to be eompetent and relUblr nnriary> 
BMO, w rtbjr of* liberal pairooace. 

8NTDBR & WALTEB 
HiTO a word to patenfe^*. They ire cndorcod by 
•oine of the best bwelneae men of New Tork. 



PUBinSHERS; OORNEB. 
TlurUa EUtm^iL 

Hearken, oh ye deJinquentt, and ^ve ear 
to a tale of baeioeea life. 

We have advanced eaeb to pay agpimoos 
prioes for labor, paper aod other Material, 
to ooQtina« the pabKcatioti of the Farmer, 
which has been ^oing to you for one, fcwo^ 
and perhaps three years, and for which yoa 
are still in arrears. Daring this time we 
have called upon you, oiice, twioe, and per- 
haps threo times. Possibly we may not 
have . found you at home on either of these 
visits; we may have found you, and received 
a promise to call and pay, or remit soon. 
You have forgotten, accidentally, of course, 
to redeem this pledge. Now, gentsi can 
you for a moment imagine that the reward 
which the patient are expected to receive is 
available for paying paper and priot^*s 
bUls 1 

We made a strong appeal to yoa in the 
July number, (which met with a hearty and 
liberal response from a few,) for the money 
which is our due, and which ought to have 
been paid long ago. We sabmit whether it 
will not be more satisfactory to you to remit 
your arrearages promptly, and help us sus- 
tain the FarmtTf bj means of advance pay- 
ment in future, or whether yoa will oblige 
us to go to the trouble and expense of oaji- 
log upon you, individuallyi for these little 
bills. We must haw thenT, if it takes six 
months to look them up. We ask you 
again^ will you save us this trouble ? 

Speelaaea Copies fo> tlfcoae wbo do ttot 
Read ibe Farmer. 

If any of our ^Bubsoribers think they can 

serve us by means of specimen copies of the 

Farm BR, and have the inclination to do so, 



we shall be glad to furnish them any number 
which they think can be used advantageous- 
ly. We have several hundred of the Apri', 
May and July numbers, which we should 
like to have go into the bands of those who 
do not read the Farmbr. 
Address, stating the number wanted, 
HoTT & Campbell, Madisoq, Wis. 



BADGER STATE NtJBSEKY". 

LANDON & BOBINSON, Propribtobbs, 

lAsitviLts, wxteo^siff. 

THE. proprietors would call the attootion of the 
-paoi i« ot the North- Weet to their large etoek ef 
Vruit, OrDamvatal Treee, aod Shrub^t which ainbracea 
eT»rjrthinff usually found lor any Nareerr tu this laiS^ 
tude. The treet and plants whieb wo oner have with- 
«iood, unsoathed, the paet ^ery teeere winter. Our 
■took eouiprlMe the followine kUidii with their ▼*>!> 
eties: 

APPLES, Standard and Dtrarf, 

PBAK8, »* ♦« 

CUKliKXBS, ** «• 

PLOMH, 

OBAPKa. oTer ISO TarletUi, 

BASPBKRRreS, 

h>TBAlVBKHBIKS, 

BLACKBKRKIB8, 

COOSKBIvbBIKS, 

liKOIDUAK TREKS, of all klndi^ 

JSVKKGRKENt!. 

VLOWEBING SnRUES, 

BOSBb, jtc. fro. 

We offer for de'.iVeryt dnrlnc the fhll, leO.OOO But- 
•«U*e Prolifie Strawbvrry, wbich ha* proved, tbe prea- 
■•nt neiieon, to be a tanety luperior to the Willeouj la 
point (tfpioducilT^nrM and flavor. Also, tha Dow- 
little Black Cap Uaapberry. In quantitie*. 

Perfone detfiroua ot purciiaeiag of ua oaa eoaaoU «a 
by m«ll, In relation to teruia. 

Ag«*ni« In evvry oounty wanted, to take orders for 
na, to whom liberal tarise wUl ba.oJBTered. 

aug-liM LAND0N ft BOBINSON. 



TO PATENTEES. 

Valuable Engtisb aod Ainerican Patents 

IfUrodHoed{* Jfatmfa^ired, or BMfor OuA, 
} oil ConuaimmL. 

. - ' OOlfSIOSMIirTl EimOTFDLUr fOtlCItSD. 

Ad^retf BjlTDBB tt, WALTBB, 

33* Broadway, Mow Tork. 

.We, the undervJcnnl, hereby aatboriso Meeers. 
Snyder«nd Walter to refer to ii«, h«M«Tin« the^ wfU 
dooduot their buiineet upon atrictly honorable pria- 
oiplea. 

John MnKfwan, Jr., Importer, M Maiden Lane, N. T. 
John Wiluiot, Keq., OommlMlen Merohaat, No. S 

BowUng 9reen, N. Y. 
H B. Arthur, Heq., BritUh and Amerfean Xxehangw 

BaDking Company. 08 Wall atreet, N. T. 
H D. Hmltb, Baq , Ohemieal Bank, •« 
J. W. K rby, B»q., M«trupollti4i Baak, •• 
0. H. Voorhee*, Baq., Uaaker,4i Pinaatroot, H. Y. 
Wn. B. Taylor, Kaq., Banker, 79 Wall «* «< 

Sbeppard B«ward ft Co., lm|.oHar»,SI4 Pearl St. »< 
Joweph Ohristopher, Biq., Ifaabattaa iBaacaaoo G*^ 

81 Naaaao atreet, If . T 
D. W. Brown, Ooni&Ualon Merohaat, aad Traaaurar 

of the Anerleatt Mauolaotartag Company, 117 

Maidea Lane, N. T« aag>tf 
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Tbe State FaIx^A Word to tbe Wise. 

The qnestioQ was asked us this morning, 
(August 8th,) "Why is there so little in- 
terest manifested in the coming State Fair ?*' 
Our answer was, *' Because most people, 
like a. shying horse, will look at Int one side 
of the trade of life at a time." 

Further reflection strengthens us in the 
opinioQy that oar answer was a just one. 
The war^ as such, at the present time, so 
fills the minds of the masses, that they not 
only forgot ererythitig else — starvation, 
bankruptcy, ruin^but are really quite oat 
of patienoe with the thinking few, who^ 
taking in a wider range^ so clearly see that 
a war cannot be prosecuted indefinitely, nor 
a mountain load of debt removed, without 
ioorA>-*-that Labor must have its triumphs 
before War can have its enduring victories. 

In the lecognitioD of this plain truth, and 
in the interest of that industry, without 
which we can hope for aothiii{^ either as 
individuals, as a State, or as a nation, it 
has been resolved to hold a general exbibi. 
tion of the products of our agricultural, hor- 
ticultural, mechanical, and household s;rts. 
The bare announcement ovigbt to be enough 
to insure success. But society is sonetimeB 
slow to see what is best for it, and mu^t'be 
labored with. What we want, then, is this: 
that every leacter of the Fabmsr should turn 
missionary, and stir up his ieighbort* It 
is vain for the officers of the Stale Agricul- 
tural Society to labor day and night, as some 
of them are doing, to make the Fair wqrthy of 
the State and of the times, unlosa the peo|de; 



will take hold of the matter in earnest. 
Awake 1 then, oh ye friends of Wisconsin 
Industry, and of our struggiling nation! 
'ihere is need of a united. and vigorous ef- 
fort bo behalf of all the arts of peace. If 
your country calls you tp arms, in God's 
name answer her call promptly, in person < 
or by substitute. But if not, then be it 
yours to strive, with unfla^ing seal aad de- 
votion, in the work that is left you to do« 
In tifnes like these, there should be no 
idlers, no men of leisure in the land. 

If yQ^ can see thataipreat exhibition, 
Bujoh as we may have at Janesville, in the 
last w^pek of September, wpuld.be of service 
to tbe State and country, then clearly it is 
ypur duty to prepare for it> to induce othere 
to prepare for it» and finally to oome, bring- 
ing your prpfluctSy yqur &milies. and your 

friends with you. Will/ you do it? "^ 

^ 

Fallows. 

The benefits arising from fallows (land at 
test without any crop qu it,) have been 
much overrated. A summer fallow or a 
dean fallow may be sopietimes necessary in 
lands overgrown with weeds, particularly 
if they are sandy ; but is certSjinly un- 
profitable as a part of a general syst^ in 
husbandry. It has been supposed by soi)Ae 
writers that certain principles j^ecesf^ry to 
fertility are derived from the atmosphere^ 
which are exhausted by a succession of crops, 
and that theise again are supplied during the 
repose of the land and the exposure of tbe 
pulverised soil to the influence of the^'uir; 
but this is not a donreet staleatsbl. 
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How t]&« State Fair may be Made a 
Great S$uooes«« 

There are foor classes of persons inter- 
ested in the objects of the State Agricultu- 
ral Society, who, if they will unite in making 
their best efforts, can make the success of 
the appro") ching State Fair perfectly sure, 
to ^ft: 

First, the officers- of the Society. The 
Exei utive Committee alone consists of fif- 
teen members, well distributed over tho 
State. Each of these gentlemen has large 
influence in his own distirict, and can, if be 
will, contribute very much towards awaken- 
ing a general interest among the people; 
and'inasmuch as the responsibility of suc- 
cess or failure rests princijpally with them, 
there can be no question but that they will 
do their duty fakhfollj. 

Secondly, cinder the Constitut'on there is 
likewise a General Committee, consisting of 
the officers of all the County Agricultural 
Societies of the State. This Committee 
is quite numerous, and, in their double 
capacity of officers of connty and State soci- 
eties, i^honld be able to do a great deal for 
the State Exhibition. Will they not bear 
in mind, constantly, up to the date of the 
Fair, their duty in this regard 7 At their 
respective county exhibitions, most of whioh 
will be held before the State Fair, they will 
be able, without much effort, to secure the 
attendance of many of the exhibitors, with 
their products, as well a9 of the people at 
large. Gentlemen, .we earnestly hope you 
will do everything in your power. 

Thirdly, there are hundreds and thousands 
of farmers, fruit-growers, mechanics, manu- 
facturers, and ladies skilled in the depart* 
meut of housewifery and ornamental work, 
who, if they will each do their duty, have 
the ability to make such a display of the 
products of their industry and genius as will 
attract multitudes of non -producers to the 
Fait. 

^'Finally, there is this class last referred to, 
viz: of people who go to such great exhibi- 
tions for the sake of encouraging and enjoy- 
ing them— people who have a little leisure 
and ^nooey to 8pare». and who are always 
ready to welcome a gnoid gala-day, whciiM 



objects are the advancement of those inter- 
ests which determine the prosperity of the 
State. This class will not be eo numeroos 
this year as in former years, and, on this 
account, it is all the more necessary that all 
who are in condition to come should be sure 
to attend. We Americans are a dradgiDg 
people, working ourselves, our families^ and 
hired help, with too little regard to the nat- 
ural laws in accordance with which labor 
can be made most truly profitable. A little 
recreation will do you good, and how better 
can you recreate than by devoting a few 
days to the State Exhibition 7 

To this clasS; also, and to the people of 
the whole State, we say^ come one, come 
aU! 



Agriculture In Korth-Wettrrn Wisconsin. 

Ma. Editor: — Sodosed (lease find one 
dollar, to p9^ for the Fakker for 1864. 

Not being engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, I thought I would not take tho Farmer 
this year; but as it continues to come, and 
its monthly visitation seems quite as inter- 
esting as ever, and as I am willing to eon- 
tribute my mite towards supporting a good 
agricultural paper in oar State, I pay cheer- 
fully. 

Agricultural prospects are not very flat- 
tering in North -Western Wisconsin, this 
year, though fortunately the extreme settle- 
ments have been favored by occasional show- 
ers, and will realise a rery fair crop. 

L. C. Stanlbt. 
CaupBWA F4I1M, July 16| ISOi. 

♦ ■ " ■ 

Gireen Manures. 

Land, when it is not employed in prepar- 
ing food for animals, should be anplied to 
the purpose of the preparation of manure 
for plants; and this is effected by means of 
greeti ^ops, in consequence of carbonaceous 
matter in the crbonic acid of the atmos- 
phei«. In a summer's fallow, a period is 
always lost in which vegetable? may be 
raised, either as food for animals or as 
noarishment ((a the next crop; and the tex- 
ture of the soiris not so much improved by 
its exposure as in winter, when the expan- 
sive power of ice, the |pradual dissolution of 
snow, and the alternations from wet to dry, 
tend to pulverize it and mix its different 
iparts together. 
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Chlnefei Bugs. 

This distinguished harvester is mentioned 
this year by the pic^ss as. destroying t^he 
crops in a large part of the nraai of Illinois, 
as well as most of Wisconsin.. In the^ 
parts^-south-wcstern Wisconsin — the fai^m- 
ers have been troubled mih them for over a 
dozen years, their numberfi and spread grow- 
ing each year, as a general thing, though 
some years apparently retrograding. There 
is no known remedy for themj nor any meth- 
od of evading their ravages on spin^ y^eat. 
Other crops are not particularly huit by 
them. Some years it so happens that either 
the wh^at crop matnrei out 6f seOTon f(^\ 
them, or the bug appears at irregular time, 
in either case the crop escaping. Th^ time 
of duration of this insect tribe is nnknown. 
It' may be some years. We have thought 
the tribe had about run its 'race, from vari- 
ous indications, but of this there are no pos- 
itive signs. It is known that every raae.of 
insects in due time begets a cannibal, so to 
speak, (and perhaps the same is true of all' 
animal species, not excepting the iiaman,) 
i^hich shall destroy ips kind. In. this ar- 
rangement of the Divine economy isi/our 
hope. We think we write theuniform jndg- 
ment of the farmers of this section by say- 
ing, that when the chinph bug appears in 
any farm Jregion, then U the time to ai>andon^ 
spring wheat.— Grant County HtMild. 

BEsiAiiKS.^We know of no data from 
which may be derived the . conclusion that 
the Chinch Bug, whose unprededented rav- 
ages have, this year, well nigh mined half 
our crops^ has had its day, and w^l soon 
disappear, unless it be thia, viz: that some 
other pests of like .character have, in times 
past, flourished for a time, and then umtc- 
countably disappeared. Still, we have no 
objections to this encouragiemiQnt of their, 
hope, if it Will only make the farmers of the 
country a little better natnred, and will not 
interfere with the adoption of what, to us, 
seems to be the only remedy, to wit: the 
abandonment of wheat and barley growing, 
for a time— or, 6t least, as the Herald sug- 
gests, tlie abandonment of the invariable 



and universal growin^^ of spring wheat and' 
b&rler. * 

The Chinch Bag first made its appearance 
iti this country in 1788, inihe 0tat^ of North 
Carolina/ (wish it had staid tlifere !) and by 
1785, says Klippart, had become so numer- 
ous and destructive as to cause the culture 
of wheat % be ab^doned in some districts 
for four or five years. In 1809 in again be- 
came very destructive in the same ^tate. 

It made its first appearance ki this State* 
— crossing over from IlKnois — ^aboufr twelve 
years ago, but bals not been alar nil ngl)r de«- 
structive until within the past 'fi've or six 
years. • This year its ravages have been 
widespread and thorough, ^ot only in tho 
'wheat and barley fields of the State, but also' 
in our crops of oats, corn, an^ oabe* They 
have movrd in grand armi^, a* d have done 
a more destructive work than the Army of 
the Potomac ever dreamed of accomplishing. 
Some reliable. accounts report theifi^,a8 lite- 
rally blaeicaning the Selds and highways, 
and -sweeping everything before th^rm. 

Tar seems to be a set^ons embarrassnlent 
when strewn in their path, and many of our 
farmers have saved th^ corn crojp by draw- 
ing one continuous line^of U ovoand the out- 
side of their fields', putting the 6ar either 
upon the smooth surface of ' tbe ground, or 
on the edge of fencing beards, kept upright' 
by sticks stuck down on either side. 

It is th^ qpfnibn of authors who have 
written oi this subject, that they ave most 
numerous and destructive in dry and hot 
seasons. Whether this b6 true or not, ^the 
experience of the present scorching season 
confirms the theory. Wet seems to be in- 
imical to them, as a general rul^, though we 
hay;^ met with persons this summer who 
ihonght their multiplication, inoreased by 
the two or three heavy rains which fell in 
Julr. 

. The Chinch Bug is propagated by na<eans 
of eggs, deposited in the gtound^ and «i.re 
hatched out in the spring. By some who 
have carefully observed and noted their hab 
its, fall plowing is believed to be fatal to 
their eggs. Some are: also of the opinion 
that drilled wbstit hae suffered lees than 
broadcast. AH these suggestfons are 
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worthy of atteatio1l^ and careful proving. 
But, after all, we incline to reiterate the 
opinion, that one of the best ways to get rid 
of them 18 to quit growing the crops on 
which they mainly depend for a living. — 
EniTOR Farhir. 



Tbe SbAdy and tlie Sunny Sido of 

The AtlanUe Monlkty for July contains 
an article on ''Glorying in the Goad," 
which we would be glad to put into the 
hands of every farmer in the.country . After 
alluding to statistics which prove that agri- 
oulture is much less delightful and remu- 
nerative, as an occupation than stump era* 
tors woiiljl fain make our American farmers'^ 
believe it is, |he writer continues thus: 

'* If you do not taust the testimony of 
books, but will turn to living men, you will 
scarcely fare better. One man, whose re^ 
Creations have been rural, but his business 
civic, conducts vou through his groves and 
summer-houses, his stone- bams and his lat- 
ticed cottagei^ but tempers vour enthusiam 
with the remark, ih^X this uincy farming is 
sowing ninepences to reach sixpences. Re- 
ITnquishing fancy farms, yoa go to the prac- 
tical man swinging his scythe in his hay- 
field, his shirt^sleeves rolled above his el- 
bows, and his trousers tuoked into his boots. 
He shows you the face walls and the com- 
post-heap, the drains and the resultant hay- 
cocks, with measurable pride, but tells you 
ai the same time that every dollar he has 
earned on that farm has cost him nine shil- 
liogs. This will never do. A third farmer 
has inb'erited his farm, not only without in- 
cumbrance,, but with money at interest. 
Under bis hands it waxes fat and flourish' 
ing, and sends to market every year its 
twelve or fifteen hundred hunded dollars' 

' worth of produce. But you overhear its 
owniBF telling' its neighbor thai '*it's Ift 
Cain's business, this farming : make any 
man cross enough to kill his brother 1" 
You fin4 this farmer racked with rheuma- 
tism, though in the prime of life, — bent 

, with the weight of years before his titne. 
He has lo.^'t his health just as h» has im- 
proved his farm, by working early and late 
through sun and rain. You turn to still 
another farm, whose owner brings the learn- 
ing of a college as well as the muscles of a 
yeoman to the culture of the soil. His nur- 
series and orchards are thrifty, his cattle 
sleek and comfortable, his yards broad, clean- 
ly, and sunny. His fields wave with plenty, 



his granary overflows. Here, surely, yoa 

Se struck into the. Happy Valley. Here 
ait Tityrus reposes under the shade of 
his broad-spreading beech-trees. On the 
dontrary, yoq find Tityrus in the back sit- 
ting-room, roll ng hi» eves in a fine frens j 
over a..very.||roBe bucolic on the Cosdiuon 
and Prospects of bheep-llusbandry, which 
he is writing for the '* Country Gentleman" 
at fivo dollars a page All the cool of the 
day be works on his Airm, and ail the hot 
of the day he devotes to his manoaeript; 
and he avers with a solemnity which car- 
ries conviction, that he and his wife have 
comeHo the conclusion that they are carry- 
ing on their farm for the benefit of the hired 
heTpl He is devoted to farming; he is in- 
terested in its processes; but the men and 
maids get aJl the profits, and he supports 
jhis family by his pen. Everywhere you find 
one song 'with variations. Farmers and 
faapm^rts' wives are not in love with their 
calling. They are not enthusiastic over it. 
The '* smartest " of the cbiUlxen do not re- 
main at home to take charge of the farm» 
unless impelled by a sense of duty to their 
aged parents, or lured by some promise of 
extraordinary reeomf»ense. Everywhere the 
farmer finds farming to be a <' slave's life,'* 
"a dog's life," "delve all your days, and 
nothin* to show for't," "hard scrapin' to 
make both ends meet." It is so unwieidly 
a mode of' applying means to ends, that, if 
you- must believe him, every quart of milk 
costs him six cests, with the labor thrown 
in, while you pay the milkman but five cents 
at your own door; every dozen eggs which 
he gathers from bis own barn he gathers at 
the rate of twentr-five oeots a dosen, while 
you are paying only tWBa.ty-two. And even 
when both ends do meet^ and not only meet, 
but lap over, vou scarcely find a hearty cheer- 
fulness and sunshine, a liberal praise and 
unfeignei Sfrdor^' a conti^ous delight in the 
soil. <' Jolly boys" in purple blouses maj 
drive ploughs arpund pitchers, but thev are 
rarely met on the hill-sides of Now England. 
If we may credit Dr. Hall, they are quite as 
rarely seen on the rich, rolling lands towards 
the sunset. 

..Is this state of things inevitable t Farm- 
ers have a very general belief that it is. 
They not only plod on in the old way them- 
;selve8, but they have no faith in the possi- 
ble opening-op of -any other way. Their 
sole hope of bettering their condition lies in 
abandoning it altogether. If one son is su- 
perior to the others, if an only son concen- 
trates upon himself all the parental affec- 
tion, they do not plan fir him a briDiant 
career in their own line; they do not look to 
him to obtain distinction b> some great a£- 
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Yieulfenral achievement, a diaeoveTy ai' flew 
laws or a n w combiofttl 'n of old laws; all 
their love and hope find expression in the. 
determination "not to bring him up to farm- 
ing." They "don't mean be shall ever have 
to work." Hard work and Umall profits is 
the story of their lives, and of the lives of 
their aneestors. and they do not believe. any 
other story will ever be truly told of the 
.genuine farmer, ^nd when we say small 
profits we wish the phrase to hold all the 
meaning of which it is capable. Tt is hard 
work and small profits to body and soul; 
8mall profits to heart and brain, as W^H as 
puree. But every pUin which looks to 'bat- 
ter things is "notional," " new-fangled, " 
*' easier to tell of than 'tis to do*'; and so 
the farmer goes on his daily beat, with a 
shamefaced pride in his iudependence, fos- 
tered by the flattery of his county-fair ora- 
tors, yet vituperating ' bis oeoapation, be- 
moaning its hardships, aftd depreciating Its 
emoluments, stubbornly slit in the Mlief 
that he knows all there is to know about 
fhtrming, and scornful 4>f whislever attempts 
to go deeper than his own ploughshare, or 
cat a broader swath than his own sdythe. 
To ffuggest the possibility that all this is 
the result of limitei knowledge, and that the^ 
most fa vorabl.^ and beneficial change lAight 
be found in a more liberal education and a 
wider acquaintance with the facts discov- 
ered and the deductions made by soietce, 
would be considered by a bold yeomanry, 
OUT country's pride, as an outbreak of 
" book-farm in:; in i-ts most virulent form. 
" Yon may bet your hat on one thing," says 
the bold yeoman, — *" a man may know eun- 
tbin*, an be a good minister an' a td'ablc 
deacon, but he'.n spiled tor farmin'.** ♦ * 
Here the writer shifts the picture, and 
gives us the sunny side of farming. Bead 
and re-read: 

"Surely these things ought not so to be. 
Leoking at this earth as the divinely pre- 
pared dwelling pLice of man, and looking at 
man as divinely appointed to dress and keep 
it, to replenish and subdue it, we shooM 
naturally suppose that there would be an 
obvious and pF^-euti>uent adaptation of the 
one to the other. We ehould naturally sup- 
pose that the primary, the fundamental oo- 
oopation of the tace would be one which 
should ntot only keiep body and soul together, 
bat shouM be especially and exactly fitted 
to develope and strengthen »11 Uie powers 
Milled into ekercise, an/i should aW he most 
likely to call ioto ereroise a great tariety of 
powertt to the fashioning of a healthy and I 
oeaotiful symmetry. Looking still furthet 
at. the seoondary ^>eoap«iioi8, we ftnd our 



views confirmed. . The shoe-maker must 
betfd over hid lapstone, and he becomes 
stoopii^ and hollow-chested. The black- 
smith twists the sinews of his arms to 
strength, but at the expense of his other 
members. The wat<dbmaker trains his ejes 
to mioiosoopic vision, but his muscles are 
small, and bis skin colorless. A very Inrge 
msjority '♦f the secon^aty callings remove 
men from the op^n air, often from sunshin^, 
and generally train one or a few fkculties at 
the eipense of the others:* The artisan car- 
ries skill to perfection, the genius t6wers 
into sublimity, but the man suffers. Not so 
the farmer. His life is not only many, but 
all sided. His ever changing employment 
giVes' him every variety of motion and pos- 
ture. Not a muscle Mit is pressed into ser- 
vice. His work lies ohrefly out-of doors. 
The freedom of earth and Mn" are his. Ev- 
ery power of his mind toiiy' be brought into 
play. He is surrounded by mysteries which 
the longest life will hot give him time enough 
to fk^om, problems whose solution may fur- 
nish employknent for the deepest thought 
and the most sustained attention, and whose 
solution is at the same time a direct and 
mo^t important contribution to bis own ease 
and riches.; The constant preisence of beau- 
tiful and evi^r-shiftnng scenery ministers to 
Ms taste and his imagination. Nature, in 
her grandeur, in her loveliness, in the sur- 
passing beauty of her utilities, is al ays 
spread before him. A)f her wonderful pro- 
cesses go on beneath his eyes. The great 
laboratory is ever open. The furnace-fire is 
always burning Patent to his curious or 
admiring gaze the transmutation tAkes place. 
The occult principle of life%urrouhds him, 
might alm6st bewilder him, with i^anifesta- 
tions. Bee and bird, fruit and blossom and 
tfie phantom humanity in beasts, otfer all 
their secrets to his eyes. Every process Is 
his minister. His mental and material in- 
terests lie in one right line. The sun is his 
sei*vant. The shower fulfils his behest. 
The dew drops silently down to do his work. 
The fragrancift 'of the apple-orchard shall 
turn to gold id his grasp. The beauty of 
bloom shall fill his home with plenty. The 
frost of winter is his treasure-keeper, and 
the snows wrap him about with beneficence. 
With nothing trivial, deceptive, inflated, has 
he to do. ' An unimpeachable sincerity per- 
vades all tbii!)ge* All things are natural, 
and Ult tbingS' act" after their kind. Is it a 
divine docree that all this shall ietod to no 
good 7 8hall all this pomp of preparation 
rghtlycom^ to nothing? Do we gather 
the natural ftniits of cire«mstantie, when th^ 
mind travels on to madubss, the body goes 
prematurely to disease and* decftys ^''^^ th^ 
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iie&rt shrivels away |rom bye aQ4 is Q«ec- 
cast with gloom ? Is all the appearano^ of 
adaptation false, an^d do farmers gain the 
due emolaments of their position ? Not so. 
It is their fault that they do not see the li-fie 
which; revels in exuberance around them. 
In their minds is no under-draining, no sub- 
soilmg Earth, with. all her interests, ta|^es 
unrelaxipg hold of their potato-|>atch, but 
they hate eyes only for the potato-patch. 
Accustoming themselves to the opntempla- 
tion of little things* consifiered separately, 
and not as links in the universal chain, their 
(angle of vision ti^ grown preternatural ly 
acute. Things they see, but not the reltv- 
tions of things. They dwell on desert isl- 
ands. For all the integrity of Nature, they 
fail to learn integrity* The honest farmer 
is no more common than the honest mer- 
chant. He ab|K)rs the tricks of trade he 
,has his standing joke about the lawyer's 
conscience : but the load of hay which he 
fold to the ii^^cbant wi^s heavier by his own 
weight on the scales than at the merohapt's 
stable-yard; the lawyer' who buys his wood, 
taught by broad rural experience, looks 
closely to the admeasurement; and a trout 
.in the milk Thoreau counts as very strong 
circumstantial evidence. . The fj^rmer does 
not compass sublime swindles like the mem 
chant, nor su^ch sharp practice as the law- 
yer; but in small .ways he is the peer of 
either. We dp not say that farmers are any 
more addicted to their pharaoteristio vipes 
than the lawyers and merchants are to 
theirs; but that they have their peculiari- 
ties, like other classes, and that the term 
honest is as necessary a prefix to farpier as 
to any other noun of occupation. We admit 
all this, but we believe it is the fault of the 
farmer, and not of bis circumstances. 

** JEIis fault !" says the farmer, and say 
many txx^n of whom better things might be 
expected. ^* How can he ^et wisdom that 
hpldeth the plow, and that glorieth in the 
goad, that driveth o^en, and is occupied in 
their labors, »nd whose talk is of bullocks ?!' 
How? By ''seeking her as silver, and 
searching for her as for bid treasures." For 
remember, fi^rmer 1 the d6<ipairing ques- 
tion is from below, the inspiring answer 
from above. It is not V e Bible, but the 
Apocrypha* that oasts doubt upon agricul- 
tural odocation. 'i here is wisdom to him 
that h^oldeth the plow* IJooor and health 
and wealth and great-beartedness are to be 
found in. the soil. Earth is not one huge 
incumbrance to weigh man down; it is the 
means by which he may rise to heavenly 
heights. E^th k^» been the mother of dig- 
nity ever since her MakerV eyes looi^ed 
4;^pon her; aiB^d the Maker's voice pronounoed 



her wy gopd. A,nd '• Very Good " is the 
true verdisi Ignorance, stupidity, and sin 
insist upon, perpetuating the curse from 
which she ,has been once redeemed; but a 
blessing lies( .ia;her l^art lor him who has 
but the courage to grasp it.'' 

» ■ 

Sit-ving ,tbe T«b»eoo <«rop. 

We had intended, m^ch earlier in the 
season, to finish what we had to say on the 
practical branch of. Tobacco Culture, &c., 
buMircumstanoea have prevented; and even 
now we prefer to lay before our readers the 
concise ^irectidns furnished to the pre^s by 
the President of the Kentucky Board of 
Agriculture. They are as follows: 
. As the plant approaches maturity, it be- 
gins to thieken, a.nd assumes a stiff, slick 
and motley .appearance, which the moat uo- 
practiced; eye ^will readily detect. Should 
the .weather . be fa vqcablet (U'lnelvy dry>) 
the first ripe plants may be permitted to re- 
main standing until a sufficient quantity ie 
matured to satisfy the planter ia making « 
regular cutting. If, howevu-, the weather 
be uopropitious, it is best to cot as fast ae 
it matures, as it is subject to injury, under 
such oi^cum-tances, if suffered to remain 
too long* The harvesting of the crop ia an 
important period in its cnUivation, and neg- 
lect upon the part of the planter will bring 
loss in i^ future value. In outtin^i: the 
plant, a sharp knife is to be used and the 
stalk to be split about half Jts length, taking 
care not to break (he leaves, or otherwise 
injure them, and the plant to be set, with 
the butt of the stalk up, exposed to the sun. 
So soon as the plant is wilted enough to 
handle without breaking, they should be 
taken up and laid in a heap of seven to nine 
in a place, being governed by their size, and 
Jning as soon as possible, to prevent being 
soorebed by the sun. The after part of tbe 
day is best .for cutting; there is less danger 
of getting the plants sunburnt. The sticks 
on which the plants are hung are small 
pices of tiosber, four feet long, and of sufll- 
cient sise to support the plants. These are 
taken to a barn, on a eart or wagon, after 
receiving the plants, or^may be placed upon 
scaffolds, in the field, at the option of the 
planter. If the weather iefalri it is best to 
snn it, as it, aids the curing, and adds to 
4^he strengjth and elastiGJty of the leaf after 
it is oured. Qare should be taken not to 
place the sticks too- close together if. the 
weathfff be. dampi as there is danger of io- 
jujring the plant After remaining on the 
•soaffdd a few. days, it*becomes yellow, or 
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assume^ the. color of, a lebf. iD'aalqmki; k 
must theo be carried (o |he barQi,or curing 
hou6.Q» and p]«oed away» keepuig the bUcSb 
far enough apart to seeure a ftiir circulation 
of air throMgb them. If the jweatheriis wet, 
it is best to take the plants ta the house at 
ODoe, and lot the yellowing process take 
place in the house, rather than risk the 
changes in the weather^ as rain is alvrays 
injurious to the plant after it is oul^ and 
especially after it . becomes yellow. The 
caring process is ono of the most important 
ia the fvtujre valqe of the crop, and too 
much care can not be given it, a small ne^ 
lect lessening the value of ^hs crop dcriously . * 
If the weather is (^y, -indthe tobacco is 
not too mnch crowded in the houso, the ao- 
tioD of the atmosphere, assistied by a small 
portion of fire, will be sufficient, to effect 
the object Jf, howev/er, the weather is 
warm and damp, the atmosphere will not aid 
very materially in curing the plnnt, and un- 
less firing is resorted to> the plant is certain 
to be more or less injured. Iv is always 
safer, after the house is filled with^een AO- 
baooo, to rely mostly upon the action of the 
fire to a considerable extent.. These should 
be ^mall and slow, at first, and continued se 
until the moisture engt^ndered by the fire is 
dried out < f the tobacco, and then increased 
until the leaf is nearly cored. When this 
is the case, the fires should be suffer, d to 
go out, and the tobacco buffered to come in 
case, or get soft again. The quality of the 
article will be improved by permitting it to 
come in case once or twice before it is thov* 
oughly cured in stem and stalk. Dry and 
sound wood is best for firing. If the ob- 
ject of the planter is to make- a pie^bald or 
fancy artide, 4iare should be taken never to 
permit the leaf to get very^.soft during the 
curing process; and to make a. really' fancy 
article, the tobacco shoo Id be'thoi^aghly 
yellowed before, aad oared . entil*<dy hj fire. 
This partiouUur description is» hoover, not 
mor^ desirable or valuable to the consumer, 
M the essential properties of the plant are 
frequently* destroyed by the. action of thi 
fire. As a general thing* it is bft er to 
cure the weed by a natural process of air 
aad tiie aotioti of the atmosphet'e> and where 
the planter is • provided with a eufficient 
quantity of room to house the crop without 
erowding too. close, the object can be at- 
tained without the.aidiof much fire, aad tb^ 
wood aad danger of burniog the crop SMved, 
and ID some marke* s increase the value of 
the crop.. 

'■■ » 

Dr. L. S. Psmninoton, of ^terliog^ Illi- 
nois. gath#ed from a young orchard of 6,000 
tredBi f SyOflO worlh of applee^ia 1866. . 



Do' Y<mr Plowing In tike FaU. 

No mattei' what the drop to be grown, as 
a general rule^ it will pay to plow in ifae fall, 
for ^eee^ important reasona: 
• 1. It itumres the destruction of many in- 
sects, by ihrning up iheir beds to the sur- 
face, and exposing them to the frostjs of au- 
tumn and winter. 

2. It enables the soil, by the decomposi- 
tion of otherwise valueless mineral^, and by 
the absorption of fertiliz'ng gases frpm the 
air, to reinforce itself for the better produe- 
tien of the orop to be grown. 

'8. It leaves the land in better eendilidn', 
as a general thing, than spring plowing, 
which, afler being done when the soil is 
wet^jrepdecs.a heavy i^id lampy condition 
almost inevitable^ 

4. It sfcves time, enabling the flirnter ^to 
do h?^ spring work when and as it i;1iouldbe 
done, and thus ensvriug better retn|r;i^|^ for 
his labor. <• . ' •i.< . 

Tbis last reason has been illvstmtedby 
the failure of 'many wheat and corfi iii^ps 
the past .season. By the lateness of the 
plowing^ the planting was delayed until so 
latO: that the droutti prevented, germination. 
One ot two weeks earlier planting might 
have insured a fiiir dr6p, and prevented that 
Irregular, spotted appearance; which now 
marks so many fields* 

Lands sandy and dry do net necessarily 
require fall>plowi^g. ' Indeed, liffiere the 
soil is very light, and liable to blow off in 
drift-s ii^ the winter, it would be better to 
plow in the spring. I^ooh -lands e<institute 

the only exception, however. 

' ■■ ■ ' ■ ^ ^ ■ 

Seedinif.wltlk CloTmr after Com« 

W. ^. Pettee in the ^Country GenlUmatif 
says: The writer has: been in the habit for 
several, consecutive season!!, immediately 
after the last hoeing, of corn, (which .has 
been oultiArated as .level as practicable,) 6t 
sowing clover: seed by going between each 
row one way« and carefully scattering ' the 
seeds under the leaves and stalks at the sate 
of 15 lbs. to the acre, and usually with good 
success. The oorji eeene 4o shade the seed 
sufficiently to protect it from the too power- 
ful h'Hkr of the sun, and if th«» land is in 
good tiltbf a good catch 10 seotfred for pes* 
taring or plowing under. 1 
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[From tb« Kepoxt of ttL« Department of Aj^rtoultute, 

for 1862] 

Tl&e Proper Time for CiitUns Cune. 

Catting includes three thines: stripplnj; 
off the blades, topping and outting from the 
roots. Jt is the practice of many to strip 
the blade some time before cutting; but this 
is wrong. When the blades are taken off, 
the sap ceases to circulate, and much une- 
laborated sap remains in the plant. If 
warm weather follows, there is great daikger 
of fermentation The operations of nature 
should not thus be interfered with. Strip- 
ping, topping and outting should not Do 
done at the same time. 

Where the topping should be made I am 
unable to state, for we ha^e had no analy- 
ses, that I have seen, of each joint of the 
cano, to determine their difference The 
blades of the Louisiana cane die from the 
ground upwards, find I haye seen the state- 
ment that that they use no higher portions 
of the oane than to wLere the blades are 
doHd, being, as already stated, from three to 
^ve feet m length. We cut the sorghum 
accot'dlng to the length of our wagon beds. 
Sugar-making will require more attention to 
this matter, and we must cail in the aid of 
the chemist. But the specimens must olcar- 
ly teach us the time for cutting. No sugar 
is formed, in any molas.^es i have seen, 
when the cane was cut in the end of Sep- 
tember, and in the beginning of October, er 
when the blades and oanes had not turned 
red. Analysis, i<} is true, tells us that the 
plant contains crystallizable sugar when 
the seed is ripe; but to get it to granulate 
is more difficult than to determine its pres- 
ence by eheniical tests. The redne^^s of the 
canes and blades is like that of the leaves 
of our forest trees in Kutumu: the indication 
of the ceasing of circulation of the sap. 
This' is a gradual proct^ss, and not until it 
is completed is the plant at its maturity. I 
commenced stripping early in October, bat 
upon comparing the taste of the sap of the 
riper with the less riper canes, I could easi- 
ly see I he great difference, and this differ- 
ence continued on til all the canes had be- 
come red. No stripping or cutting should 
he done until the cane hns turned quite red, 
and ^is pvriod is IVom the beginning of the 
the third week in October in this latitude 
Whether topping as we do in tobacco oulti- 
TatioB, before blossoming, or a' a later pe- 
riod, wowld be advantageous, hns not been 
tried; bat. as the seed is v.iluable, farmers 
woald prefer its Inaturing, un'ess such top- 
ping won Id insure the formation of sugar. 
The Louisiana cane does not flower: ii^ 
suAr has the entire strength of thn plant, 
and it is said when it iB allowed to go 16 



seed iti Cetitml AmetioA this natoral pro- 
oesis interferes with the derelopment of the 
8*>ocharine nateriule. With thfs catting 
and hauling th^ kbor of the farmer oeasea, 
and that of the manufhcturer eommencee. 
As already stated, it is not my intention to 
speak of this branch of the subject, only mo 
far as the «laty Of the farmer is connected 
with it. It is a matter of interest to both 
to have the question determined: 

HOW LOKO VAT THE CANE B« KBPT APTKR 

BEING CUT rP? 

Repcrtfl have been made to oar State 
board, stating that it may be kept anina* 
paired from four to six weeks. Others 
think ihat the first joint from both the top 
and bottom cuttings is soared, and ehoald 
be eut offi The only analysis to determine 
this point that I havis seen is thnt made hy 
Lawrence Smiih, of Louisville. He pays: 
** Even on the surface which is out an alter- 
ation cominenoes at onee ; the sugar ia 
changed, and this alteration gradoally ereeps 
from the cut extremity into all the joints of 
the stock. I have verified fhis fact in re- 
lation to the sorgho," By examining dif- 
ferent joints, after it had been cut two or 
three weeks, the results were as folio we, the 
joint*! b^ing numbered from the extremiiy 
next to th*^ roots: 

Jule« from Joiott. CrynUIUsftble UberyttAllUftblo 

First Joint contained.. .6 per cent. 7 per cent. 

Third Joint con tainxd.. 8* « 4^ *' 

fifth Joint contained... 9 j^ *« 3 m 

Nothing is said of the ripen ^s < f the cane 
or of I he condition of the weather— two 
things that would materially influence the 
character of the juice-^nor of the mode in 
which it was kepi. The Louisiana oane ia 
kept several Weeks by throwing it into win- 
rows after being out. The cAne is protected 
from froit by the tops and blades, wiiioh are 
carefully piled over the stalks, and the water 
carried off by giving the stalks an inclination 
of three to four feet. But this method will 
not be adopted here, because the seed and 
blades ar*^ wanted for Hook feed, and the 
blades are two few and narrow to afford 
much protection. It is better to work it 
speedily, and for this purpose our milk maat 
be increased, so that every neighborhood 
may haye its o >iie worked np in about three 
weeks. 

I he foregoing communieatioa was written 
last winter, and having- had the pleanare of 
examining the analyses of the apeefmena I 
forwarded to the department) I desire to re 
fer lo them briefly here, to show the oorreet- 
nesB of the views I have advanced as to the 
absolute necussity of growing a perfectly 
matured cane * - • ^ 

By the report of the obemist, it will be 

■ 
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seen that No. 3, alftbovoh it had deposited 
some sugar before socii wlilidi w^sootj^ut 
in it, yet sabsequentiy deposited moreiDaif 
any of the oth^s, Ttfe oane iinmi which it 
was made was planted very thinly, and was 
well matured when cnt. No. 4, whioh was 
cut in September, although it had the 
best soil and cultiTation, tut too thickly 
planted, yielded only a few undeposited 
grains of sugar. It dontains but one more 
portion of sugar cane than No. 1, altbouffh 
the latter had deposited one-third its bulk 
of sugar. In all respects, but too early cut- 
ting, No. 4 was much better cane than No. 
1. No. 5 possessed no better sugar quali- 
ties, chiefly for the same reason; but Nos. 
6 and 9, although containing no sugar when 
sent to the Department, yet deposited much 
afterwards, evidencing that I was right in 
attributing their not show ing sugar when 
sent, to the fact that the molasses had been 
kept in fuH barrels and id a cool cellar. The 
granulating process requires air and warmth^ 
and perhaps light also. 
^ To me it is obyious that »he chief requi* 
site for sugar-^making from the sorghum 
canes ^ is their perfect maturUy, and such 
maturity is dependent on correct cultivation 
and late cutting. L. Bollman, Indiana. 

Washiitoton, June 4, 1863. 



STOCK REGISTER. 



llie Salt Ctuenion. 

Mr. Editob:— I fail to see that Mr. S. 
U. Carpenter, in the July number ot the 
Fahmsb, has iciven any additional light upon 
the question, whether salt; by its nature and 
effects, is necessary, artificially, to sustain 
health, I made so objection to sal t^ or 
other can»|K>iieDt parts of iooi, as, com- 
pounded apd prepared by Native, Mr. 
Qarpenter helps illustrate the correct^esf of 
my position, that /'food is fopd/' &Cm and 
that food *^ is ocTcr poiqron until made so by 
cifaoginflT its original nar-ure, alter which it 
could not be considered food in any quan- 
tity," by his defining food to be anything 
that tends to develope the body and sustain 
health, and that *' food must be compound, 
and not simple." Ho mentions hay and 
wheat, both proven by long use to be 'fbod, 
Bccording to his criterion. Anything, there- 
fore, thfit produces an opposite effect fr,om 
food, must be considered poison. The <' Iry 
ritant," pernicious, and fatal effBOts (both 



admitted and claimed by him) of the acids, 
i^austicB, it%., otytaiBcdfrom the food refer- 
red to, goes to prove that the process of 
getting them has destroyed the ^'compound" 
food, and left only several kinds of poisons. 
There is additional proof of this in the fact, 
thi^t the artificial compounding of these 
acids, caustics, &c , to reproduce the ''staff 
of life, would give a sorry substitute for 
the sweet and notrieions bread made from 
genuine wheat. According to his owa defi- 
nition, I think ho shows clearly that food is 
not poison, and as clearly, that poison is not 
food It is, therefore, absurd to claim that 
all food must be rejected t0 avoid being 
gnawed or killed by tcids and caustics, be- 
cause a process that destroys food produces 
poison. W. P. Undirwood. 

BiCHLAHD, FXLLMORl Gl>.» MiN , Jalj 22, 1864. 

< » 

Sueeessflal Wool^jiroirlnff. 

Mr. Editor:--* Wool>growerB have been 
in the habit of publishing their clips of wool 
in the Farmbr. I wish to offer a statement 
of the weight of my wool, taken Arom two 
hundred and twenty sheep j in the month «f 
June last. • If yon feel disposed to insert ft 
in the Farmir, it may be the mean^ of 
showing those about starting in wool-grow- 
ing the necessity of procuring as good lols 
of sheep as they can find, without paying 
extravagant prices. 

My flock contains one ioxxf year old buck, 
three yearling bucks, one hundred and forty- 
two ewe«, and seventy^fonr wethers (year- 
lings, and two and three year olds). The 
"height of the wool was eighteen hundred 
and twenty-four pounds^ el an washed. The 
average Weight of :the wool per head was 
about eight 'poinds and fiive-sixteenths of 
an oance. I sold it foi^ ninety-five cents per 
pound, which^ iamonbted to the sum of sev^ 
an teen hnndrlfd and 'thirty- three dotkre. 

My average clip of wool hist year on onb 
hundred and sCV^tft^-three 'kheep was seven 
pounds. For' the last few y^rs 7 have brei 
my best ewes to fiobertson 'Rich, and Wn 
shoe bucks, owned by H. Hemenway, %)«q:, 
of Whitewater, in this State. 

Richard BicHARns. 

RAOiifS; Jiitiy 90, 18b4. 
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Some of the Brttltli Breeds of Skeep. 

NUMBER VI. — THB CHWIOT. 

On the Cheviot Hills, which lie along the 
boundary between Englaod and Sootlaad — 
though chiefly in the latter named division 
of the United Kingdom— there hfis been for 
many years a brefed of eheep known by the 
name of the faille to whio'i it is native- 
Youatt correctly deedribee them as havii% 
^* the face and legs generally white; the eye 
Kvely and prominent; the countenance open 
and pleasing; the ear large, and with long 
apace from the. eye to the ear; the body 
long — on which account they are called 
* long sheep/ in dletinotion from the black- 
fJBtced breed. They are full behind the shoul- 
der, have a long, straight back, are round 
in the rib, and well proportioned in t)ie 
quarters; the legs clear and small-boned, 
and the pelt thio, bat; thickly coyj^red with 
fine, short wool. They possess very consid- 
erable fattening qualities, and atku endure 
much hardship, both, from starvation and 
eold. He is fit . for the butcher at three 
years old, and at two when crossed with the 
Leicester." 

Tha above are the characteristioa of the 
pare breed; but since tbeir admixture with 
other breeds, as, for instfipoe, the Leicester 
and Black-faced, of the ne ghboring districts, 
they are often found with grey or dun, spots 
on their legs and f)ftce8, and with some of 
the characteristics of the Leicester ebeep. 



While making the tour of Scotland, in 
1862, H was bur pleasure to cross the Che- 
viot Hills, and to see this interesting breed 
of sheep grazing jin their mountain pastures. 
Near Jedburgh we saw several fine flocks, 
from the stock of Mr. Thomas Elliott, who 
is, perhaps, the most noted of the improved 
breeders of the Cheviot sheep, and who, 
within the past fifteen years, i< said to have 
taken no less than three hundred prizes at 
the difi\irant exhibitions in the kingdom. 
They were fioe specimens, and probably as 
ijorrcctly informed us as it was possible to 
be informed of the characteristics of the im- 
proved breed. We also saw, in th"^ neigh- 
borhood of Hawick, fine specimens of the 
original Cheviot sheep. Lord Napier, the 
English Minister to this country duri. g the 
administration ^ James Bochanan, was 
also an enthusiastic cultivator of this breed. 

It was not until quite a recent date that 
importations were made into this country, 
and yet in many portions of New York they 
have been extensively crossed on the native 
breeds, and wiih success. The Albany Cul- 
tivator saysc '- They are hardy, bearing ex- 
posure to wet better than the long wool 
breeds, on account of the wool upon the 
back and * the hardiness of their constitu- 
tions." 

WfQ have never seen any of the Cheviot 
sheep in the West. It seems to us quite 
probable, however, that the improved Che- 
viot would do well in some of the hilly dis- 
tricts of our own and neighboring states 
further west. 
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"Oreen Mountain Boy" — A pure Spanish buck, bred by Henry W. Wallcer, of 
' Sborehart', Yt., now bwned by Horace Williams, of Whitewater. For 

de8oription» see advctrtis^ment in this number. 



Prodnoing tl&« Sexes at WiU. 

It appears, from an article in the Ameri- 
can Journal <f Stitrtct, fof July, that PrOf. 
Thury, of Geneva, Switzerland, ha8 discov- 
ered the conditiona on whicti, in the case of 
animals that usually^produee but one at a 
birth, and have a regular rutting 8e<8on, it 
is perfectly ea y to produpe the sex most 
desired. 

The pith of the theory i9». tba^ before the 
ovum ba9 reached a oertaia dogree of mat^- 
rj.ty, it will invariably produce 9, female off- 
spring; while, on the other band, it \% equal- 
ly certain tp produce >. a )mal^ ujitx it Aofi 
pa89sd that degree of mataratiop*! , t 

The Profe88or*fl application of th^ tbeoi^y 
oopsists in ordering that the. female, wlien 
it i^ desired- to pro^^o a^femaU offsprings 
Jl^ brought to th« male ai the h^ginning^^^ 
the rutting tea^on^ op toward tb« olo^e <ii 



that seasojp, if it is desired to produce a , 
male offspring. 

A Mr. Comaz, of the Canton of Vaud, re* 
ports that he has mado twenty-nine careful 
experiments with cows, with a view to test 
the practical value of this theory, and that 
every experiment was successful. In twen- 
ty-two cases he desired to produce females, 
meeting with success in every cas'e; in the 
seven experiments he desired to produce 
males, i&nd in tbeBe he succeeded equally 
well. ' 

If Mr.-Ooroax i^p^rta. oorreetly, it would 
seen th6t the iPr:)fes8or*s theory is not with- 
out fo¥ind*tio». It 18 jvevy easily^ pnti to the 
tcftli tapd we doubt -npt ^bat il ndll sodn 
Mlher< be etiablislied or exploded. We 
ottght to eay ihat^ Peof. Tbury is, himeelf, 
of the opiniotty that<ifr)can only be relied* 'ott 
wb^re the aDinwl is running^out, and inn 
normal condition, . , t 
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" Gold Mine "— Breci by William R. Sanford, of Orwell, Vt., and now owned by A. P. 
Knox; of Whitewater. See advertisement for description and pedigree. 



Recipes—'* WonderTol I.lnlment.'' 

Mr. Editor: — I am in want of a receipt 
to dress sheep-skins, dog-skins, and all kinds 
of pelts, with the hair on, the hair to stick 
tight, and the leather to be soft and pliable. 
Will some one of your numerous readers 
please give a reoeipt, through the Fabxsr, 
and oblige a subscriber?: In exebange I 
will give a good receipt: 

WONDERFUL LINIMENT. 

2 oz. Oil of Spike, 

2 OS. Origanum, 

2 oz. Hemlock, 

2 oz. Wormwood, 

4 oz. Sweet Oil; 

2 oz. Spts. Ammoniay 

2 OS. Qum Camphor, 

2 oz. Spts. Turpentine. 

A^d one quart of proof spirits, 95 per 
cent., mix well together, and bottle tight. 

The above Knimcfnt in good for sprains, 
bruises, lameness, &c* In fact, it cannot 
be equiiM, and is actually irortfa one hun- 
dred dollars to any pA-son who keepe yfthi- 
able hones. Omit theturpetotino^i and jf«n 
Jnrre the best liiilment ie^er made for human 
oilmen te, bu^ as rheumatism, sprains, ^Q^ 
Try it. * H. W. HtJDSow. 

TOKD BU Lao, February S9, ISM. 



Cmtmrrtk In Siieep. 

Mr. Editor: — Will you, or sooae of your 
correspondents or contributors, ^ve m% 
through the columns of the Farmsr, a core 
for a kind of catarrh, which bms made its 
appearance in my flock cf sheep. On going 
to my yard, in the morning, I notioe that as 
they get up they wheeze, cough, and blow, 
with a nasal discharge, which is truly siok- 
ening. 'I have a 'fine flock, which is in good 
condition^ ai^d ahould like to rid them of 
this complaint, as they are a profitable in- 
Tcstment. J. 

Etanstillk, Jnly IS, 1S04. 



THE BEE-KEEPER, 

lYhleh is tlie Best Time ff 

'So often is this question asked by those 
who seem to be eeoking some sort of a 
"trap," 'or derioev by which they can, 
with he greartest taiciHty, rob the bees of 
their precioas #lor^, that I soraetimea aay, 
that the best h1t4' for them is fhe commoa 
bbt; with miiih roam for breeding, and 
'Chamber 'itbove for sbrplus honey beyend 
•their, itt^a'est postiible need, and simpfy for 
the reason that any grea;ter faoilitiee for 
taking awii^ the only m^aos which this little 
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model of iadustry has of preeerving life 
through the loi^ig period, of inaotWity from 
October to May— almost two thirds of the 
year — may result in total loss of stock. 
Indeed, there seems to be a period of bitter 
ezperienoe, with nearly all new beginners, 
with improved bee-hives, like the boy who 
first begins to handle sharp edged tools. 
But what efficient workman will doViihout 
good tools? Just so with the intelligent 
bee-keeper. When once inducted into the 
"mysteries," with an understanding of 
those principles which are based upon the 
constitution ( f the bee, then the yalVtable 
points of a hive are easily seen, and the 
tendeney to rob the stock of necessary 
stores will prevail far less. Then the facts 
are no longer mysterious, and a hive will be 
valued, not frcm its complications and trou- 
blesome contrivances to force the bee from 
its natural habits of life, but will be valued 
for its simplicity and durability, combined 
with its adaptation to the real wants of -the 
bee, and the most convenient control ti,n^ 
handling, for the different operations con- 
nected with non-swarming, increasing, trans- 
ierring, strengthening, and renovating. 

With the^o remarks, I will leave this sub- 
ject fur the present, by asking ^on to publish 
the following, from the Country Gentleman, 
giving 80me of the ohjectionable features of 
bee-hives, ' J. C. P. 

** Slide and hinge doors, shutters, and the 
like, that are constantly liable to swell, 
shrink, crack,' warp, and get out of order, 
are very objeotionable in a bee-hive. 

Dividing hives, oniesi accom^atiied by 
movable frames, are a nuisaace. If the mo- 
vable frame is used, they are entirely unne- 
cessary. 

Sliding anl movable bottom-boards will, 
sooner or later, lurnish hiding-places. for the 
moth-worm, and are unnecessary with mo- 
vablo fi ames. 

Uives that are tailor in front than at the 
rear, or vice venoj are ungainly a«d unman^ 
ageable in manv of the operiwtiona necessary 
to be performed with bees^ 

Expensive contrivances to render hives 
"self cleaning** are superfluous, as A slight 
inclination of the bee-stand will enable the 
bees to keep the bot<> m-board iolean. 

Hives oootaining less than 2,000 oubio 
inches in the main, or breeding chamber, are 



too small for the average of seasons in lat, 
43** north. 

A hive that does not provide good tap 
ventilation, ia not fit to winter bees in, in 
this oold climate. One ttiat does not pro- 
vide good ventilation in the summer wastes 
the time of the bees, by causing them to lie 
idle outside of the hive. 

iligh hives, subjecting bees to ttie annoy- 
ing and toilsome labor of climbing long dis- 
tances through the ranges of clustering Dees, 
to get to the surplus boxes, will give their 
ov^oers very little cap honey. Any bive 
that does oot furnish easy and free access 
to cap boxes should bo rejected. 

Surplus boxes should be over the breeding 
chamber, and not at the sides, as in many 
hives. Heated air rises, and that from the 
breeding chamber should 'aeoend fireely to 
the cap boxes, to enable bees to keep up the 
requisite temperature for comb building. 

Any hives that furnish clacks, crevices, 
or obscure places of any kind,' for millers 
and worms are an abomination. 

Costly and eomplioated oostrivanoee are 
not wanted.. It is desirable that a bive 
shottld be as simple and cheap as possible, 
a^d at the same time answer the ends of bee- 
culture. Profit is the ofiljec^. No man 
wishes to sink all his bees wul'gain) in she 
purobase of costly patent contrivanoes. 

If a hive is not a complete and perfect 
protection to the family that occupies it, 
from storms and other xicissitades of the 
weather, without the intervention of a bee- 
house, give it the cold shoaider. It should 
be complete within itself, so that it can be 
set in any part of your grounds* Bee-houses 
are a reliq of the past. 

A hive that does not give good facilities 
for feeding bees ehouid be rejected. One 
with an entranee not easily adjustable it 
not desirable.. 

An infallible non-swarmer, without care- 
ful watching and superintendence, is a myth. 
The movable frame hive is the only one 
that can bo made perfectly useful. 

• ' » ' . 

Tvan«fenrtns Bens., 

Mft. £niToa: — I noticed in the June num- 
ber of the Fauixb a description, by J. C. 
Plam^, pf his mode of transferring bees. 
Now, I think bis plan is all right, and is the. 
only true way to do it, except in one partic- 
ular. I think I have a way of fastening the 
comb into the frames, that is worth two of 
his. lirsti fit the comb to the frames, as 
near aa may be; then, with a gimlet, or bit, 
which is better, because more speedy, bore 
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through the sides of the frfttn^, choosing 
Bueh plaoeSi a9 much m possible^ where 
there is no brood; then dri^e some pips, 
made of pine, through the holes, into the 
comb. In this vrtj, you destroy little or iio 
brood, which yon must necessarily do by 
the use of the strips, across and over the 
oomb, as Mr. Plumb recommends. 

D. Howard. 

Wmt Poikt. Wis., JTin^^2, 1S6<. 
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A. G- HANFOJID, CORBESPONDINO EDITOR. 

t . I . .. • • — — -— *- -" " 

T-o Gro^r L.arf;« Carr»nt«« 

A correspondent of the London Floral 
World and GMen Guide says: " On going 
through Covent Garden Market, last sum- 
mer, I wae much struck whh some very large 
currants — black, red, and white. They 
wer« exposed for sale in su all, Toand bas^ 
kets, in the centsil avenue, and the price, I 
think, was one shilling per basket. They 
were intended for dessert. It would be a 
very gr«at gratification to me to be able to 
produce currants as large as those^ and I do 
not see why I should not be able to accom- 
plish it, if you will give mCL a little assist, 
ance. Pray let me into the secret of the 
mode of culture I mu t pursue to obtain 
black currants, red currants, and white cur- 
Ninte, as large as those which I have men- 
tioned." To which the editor replies : 
" There are two grand points in the produc- 
tion of those magnificent bunches of cur- 
rants which make visitors to Covent Garden 
dissatisfied with whit they have at home 
In the first place, the varieties are peculiar, 
and it is their nature to produce large 
bunches of large berr fes ; in the second 
place, the growers spare no -pains to bring 
them to perfection, and secure all the high 
qualities characteristic of the Tarieties 
grown. To grow these currants, make the 
plantation in an open, sunny poeftion, on a 
stiff, well manured loam ; plant the trees five 
feet apart ^hch way, and annually, in au- 
tumn, trench in a dressing of half rotten 
dung between the I'ows, and in such a way 
M not to damage the roots of the trees.' 



While the trees are small, kitchen crops 
may be grown in the mid spaces; there can- 
not, in fact, be a better place for cauliflow- 
ers and lettuces. - At the autumn pruning 
all the young shoots arc cot into two inches, 
so that the phmtation looks unsightly untfl 
the trees begin to grow again." 



Bark I.tee. 



Tde foll<>wing suggestions and reaulte of 
observation on the part of Mr. Cover, t)ie 
able editor of the paper from which thej aie 
copied, are worthy the attention of all fniit- 
growers: 

*' Eio'ly last spring, it may not be forgotten, 
we claimed to have made a little disoovery: 
that the bark lice had been, in large part, if 
not completely, destoyed by the extreme ' 
cold or sleet and cold of January laat, of 
which we wrote and published an acoonat. 
A t thi(i time we called the attention of the I 
puhlic to this matter, thinking that possibly 
the destruction of this insect might be coa- 
fined to the vicinity of Lancaster, or that we 
might be mistaken as to the extent of the 
destruction. Several examinatiooa since 
with t.he microscope but confirm what we 
have already written upon tha subject, only 
better: that from the limbs of app!e tfees 
about town which we have examined — trees 
that have been for years as full as they 
could bear — we have not been able to find a 
single surviving loose. The other day, Capt. 
Clark and ourself exanunod his orchard, for 
years infested, and we could not find a liviDgc 
louse, sa egg of one, or other evidence of 
their existence, except the empty, deserted 
eels of the once existing race. Nor upon 
upon the limbs could we discover the exis- { 
tence (usual at this time of year,) of a new 
litter of lice. 

We again call the attention of people 
throughout the country to this matter, as it 
may be that the destruction is entirely er 
partly local, or that some action has taken 
place here, and not elsewhere. And it may 
be, too, that the destruction was otherwise 
caused than by the extreme cold. The de- 
struction of this tribe of insects, if general, 
must prove of inestimable value to the fruit." 
^ Grant County Herald. 
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Dlanthns Chlneuslt Lalnltus. 

This ifl one of the most beautiful varieties 
of the splendid genas Pianthus, T^hich em- 
braces the Sweet Williami the CanaatioDi 
and many other showy and popular peron- 
nialn. The flower it magnificent, as will be 
seen by the engraving; double, Tery large; 
petals deeply serrated ; colors splendid. 
James Vick; importer of choice flower and 
vegetable seedsi^ Roehesteri New York, has 
produced some of ^he finest specimens ever 
seen in this country. 



Protection of Fruit Gardens* 

At a recent meeting of the FruU Grow- 
ers' Society of Western New York, some 
discussion was had on the subject oiproUc- 
lion. We copy as reported for the Burul 
New Jrarler, 

H. N. Lanowoktby -^My experience has 
taught me some of the advantac^es of protec- 
tion. I should protect by a barricade - eay 
a fence six fett high. For grapes, especial- 
ly, ie such a protection advisable. If I: 
could not wait to grow a protection, indoe-' 
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ing an acre, I would build a fence, aod di- 
vide the acre every two or three rods with 
Bimilar fences, on which to grow grapes. 
These fences are the places on which to 
grow/S/ze grapes. Meantime, I would phint 
shrubs, of some soitable kind, around the 
outside, for permanent protection I would 
havo the dividing fences run east and west. 

B. Fish. -I think these fences would 
shade the balance of the ground badly - too 
much to be profitable. 

J. J. Thomas. — In New Jersey, recently, 
I saw belts of evergreens twenty feet high, 
and within a certain distance of these bolts 
— the distance being the range of their pro- 
tection — the crop of grain, grass and fruits 
was fifcy per cent, greater than beyond that 
range. I think the Norway spruce is the 
best tree, perhaps, for protection. I believe 
that twenty years hence it will be wondered 
that fruit growers of the present day ^id 
not know mo c about protection. 

MooDT. — Wo can get Norway spruce, 
plenty of them six feet higb^ and they are 
easily transplanted. I should prefer them 
to the board fence. I think we bave got to 
protect if we may hope to grow peaches. 
1 he protected orchards bear. Early in the 
history of the country, when there was pro- 
tection, we grew peaches. I agree with 
Mr. Thomas, that twenty years hence people 
will wonder that we knew so little about 
protection. 

H. E. HooKRR.- I suppose we can obtain 
good results, practically, by planting screens. 
But just how far it is best to go — how much 
protection is desirable and profitable I have 
not determined to my own satisfaction. Fa 1- 
ures sometimes occur with complete protec- 
tion 

Thc Prbsident.— It is demonatrated that 
protection is needed. We need it in spring, 
when vegetation is j«8t starting.. The shel- 
ter which a town affords insures crops of 
fruit in our town yards when the farmer's 
orop fails utterly. Evergreens ace a better 
protection than deetduoas trees. 

Frost. —I wish to aak if the iaterio;? of 
an orchard produces better than the outside 
rows —if the proteotton the outer rows afford 
insures tt crop en the iover trees. 



HooKRB.— In the case of peaches, we 
know it to be a fact ' that the trees on the 
sides of the orchard opposite to that from 
which the prevailing winds strike it, prodaoe 
better. 

Jaxks YicK.^In the West, on the prai- 
ries, I was often told that the oatside rows 
of orchards, exposed to the winds, were of 
little value except as affording protection to 
the balance of the orchard— especially those 
on the south sides, which were exposed to 
the prevailing winds. There is no doubt 
that deciduous trees are a winter protection. 
AU who have traveled beside or through a 
forest of deciduous trees in winter know 
them to be so. 

Moody — The south and east sides of my 
orchard bear most fruit. Indeed, the north 
and west sides bear because the varieties 
planted there are hardy, and bear anywhere. 

Lang WORTHY. — The north and west aides 
of my peach orchards do not bear fruit. 
Protection is neoesssry; and there is no 
doubt that the orchard is a protection to 
iUelf. 

This subject of protection to orchards and 
fruit gardens is not understood and appreci- 
ated in Wisconsin as it should and will be 
before the best results in fruit growing are 
attained. A. O. H. 

Don't IM Hwnbiisved wlUk Dwarr Ap^« 
Trees. 

A good deal of inquiry has been made of 
us. lately as to the utility of cultivating dwarf 
apple trees. We tried a few trees in 1855, 
and the result, with other observations, has 
convinced us that the dwarf apple is a oop- 
summate humbug. Mr Samuel Edwards, of 
Illinois, gives a bit of his experience, which 
mav be of some service to those who may be 
inclined to try the dwarf apple. He says: 

<< I have had them for a long time, and 
would not take one hundred of th«) best 
dwarf apple trees I ever saw as a ^ift, and 
plant them in an orchard for growing fruit 
to sell. In a small city lot, having room 
only for a little bush, they are often deaixa- 
ble, but are short lived at best,'* 

To what Mr. Edwards says, Mr Dunlap, 
of the Illinois Farmer, adds; 

'* We put the above on record to confirm 
what we 4iave often said in regard to the 
dwarf apple trees on the prairteu The tree 
peddlers are flooding the country with thou- 
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8«iid8 of worthies^ trees, r^ommending^bem 
for orchard purposes - a base swindle on the 
credulity of the farmers; for we do pot be- 
lieve that there is a narservmaD or tree 
<kftier hot who knows iha^ for an orchard 
thaj are of no value. If p^ple want treef 
that will bear in a short time, let them buy 
low headed trees, of such varieties as Kes- 
wick Godlin, Cooper's Early White, Yellow 
Iiij«6trie, Snow, Ramsdell's Sweet, and Stan- 
vard, which will distance the atme Tarieties 
on ^Paradise or Doucin stockt. We suppose 
huiobugb must have their day, but we sub- 
mit that this dwarf apple has had all that it 
is entitled to at the hands of old fogies." — 
'Iowa Home^Uad and HortieulturinU 

■ ■ ■ ♦ 
Appeal to tlie Fruit Growers of VTUcbiitln. 

In the face of many discouragements, the 
State Agricultural Society are completing 
tl^eir arrangements for another Fair, this 
fall, and, as has before been publisbed by 
the Secretary, have considerately entrusted 
the immediate direction of the Hortioaltnral 
Department to the Wisconsin Fruit Growers' 
'Association 

. J>fow, a few worda to fruit growers and 
nurserymen will, I trust, be kindly taken, 
when we ^onsider that our interests demand 
a hearty co operation in this enterprise. 

We may plead "poor crops," and poor 
prospects," but not more so than every 
otbJr department of agriculture; and we 
may, if we will, bear our part with profit 
and honor to ourselves, and great good to 
the State at large. 

JJow to do it ? is the question von ask. 
Now, in answer, it is true that the fruit 
crop is «ight, compared with previous years 
of. great abundance; but, in the aggregate, 
we undoubtedly have as much,' and as many 
varieties, as in some years of apparent 
abundance. In 1854, at the exhibition of 
the Fruit Growers' Association, in Milwau- 
kee, there were seventy- six entries of ap- 
ples, pears, plums, peaches, grapes, and 
quinces, including some 1,400 speeimens of 
apples and pears, or 150 varieties of the 
former, and 34 of the latter, and only 10 
varieties of grapes. Why, Su the single 
item of grftpea alone, if iairiy represented, 
we can outdo the entire show of that first 
year of the Association, and with a little 
exertion on the part of the friends of the 



oauBe, we ouijill up the department assign- 
ed to us with specin^ejis of the new and old 
varieties found valuable by the last ten 
years' experience; then add the many valu- 
able fruits grown without pame, or mis- 
named, which will or s' ould be presented 
for the action of th^ special commiUee to 
examine and name. 

Then, again, the show of flowers, speci- 
men evergreen^, and fruit trees: may it not 
be unusually full this time 7 It undoubted- 
ly will, as that will, of all places, be ike 
place to thotD, for thousanda will gQ there to 
see. 

On the question of profit, that base of all 
popular action, now-a-days, who can doubt 
the result. 

Every exhibition of this kind has resulted 
in abundant reward to the contributors; or, 
if any have felt it a poor speculation, let me 
assure them that every such exhibition has 
been- worth thousands of dollars to the State 
at large, in bringing out the relative value of 
different varieties, and enlightening the pub- 
lic on the important interests of fruit gr6w^ 
ing. 

To insure a full show, and dinet resuKs, 
I wiU propose the same plan for every part 
of the State that has been proposed to seve- 
ral local societies and individuals; which is, 
that in every locality some one or more per- 
sons should assume the duty of collecting 
choice specimens of fruit, and forward them 
tp the'pare of tl^e Secretary of the State Ag- 
ricultni^l Society, with fi)U t st of, and de- 
scription of tree, and looation on %hicl^ they 
grew. It will be better, in eveiy pase, to 
bring the speoimena in personally ; but 
where that cannot be done, let them, by all 
means, be sent. County societies can very 
easily preserve their specimens, and present 
as a collection, through their secretary or 
agent. 

But, in erary caf^e it ia essential that 
names and descriptions should be preserved. 
Small flips, with name or number pasted 
on, will answer, if carefully handled. 

Let all specimen trees or plants be care- 
fully lifted or cut, and fruit trees have their 
leaves stripped and roots carefully packed, 
that they may be firesb and fine. 
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Brotbec frait growersi it resti with ^ou, 
taowi to make the exhibition a complete auc- 
cess, or a failure. If yoiir efforts shall fallj 
second that of those in immediate obarge, 
there will be no cause of regtet on the part 
of those' who come to learn and show, for 
saorifioefl made. 

Yours, truly, J. C. Plumb. 

P. S. — Any collections or specimens left 
at the PjiRiRR office, in Madison, to my 
care, will be properly forwarded to Janes- 
yille, without expense to the exhibitor, and 
duly entered, if desired, on the regular 
-terms. Contributions are solicited from 
!Dan^ Oount^ in this way. J. C. P. 

m 

Hortlcoltural HinUh ' 

OBGHAXn* 

Prunmg.-^Thh month, and early next, is 
'the l)est in the whole year for heavy prun- 
ing, as (be growth has mostly mi^tared,, and 
has returned to the root its elaborated nour- 
ishment^ and still there is timo. for the fresh 
out wood to harden and oommenoe healing 
before winter frost. 

Cultivated orchards now show by growth 
and vigor that it *pay9 to plow. Now is a 
good time to manure and plow, if you can- 
not iHo it in the spring. Clear away all rub- 
bish and grass ' from the tree8> to prevent 
nice from qoarlering for the winter near 
them. 

Nursery trees should, by the last of the 
month, be in trim for the market, but no 
heav^ pruning should be done on very vigo- 
rous trees that will be likely to start out a 
new set of suckers or late sprouts. 

Evergreens should receive their last sum- 
mer pruning early, to gain symmetry. Root 
ptuning of evergreens, and other trees and 
shrubs, can be done early this month, for 
the purpose of ripening up the young 
growth, preparatory to liftinj^for replanting 
or sale: also, to mature for winter, in strong, 
loamy s6ils, where late growth is dangerous. 

Budding of late growing roses, quinces, 
peaches, and ev<hi some thrifty apples, can 
be done early this month. Attend promptly 
to labelling, staking and registering fruit 
trees, and plants of all descriptions, as by 



fruit, ' flower abd foliage you can now di^tin- 
goiah the varieties. When onoe properly 
beokecli yofi will find it very oonveDient to 
refer to it. Bspeoially fruit growers who 
have choice yarietieb they wish to propagate 
or to name, should preserve a full description 
of tree and fruiL 

Tie up and preaorve specimens^ as reeam- 
mended in the last number, and do not fi^ 
to exhibit them at your county and State 
&irs. Early fruits can be preserved by 
wrapping in paper and keeping in & dry, 
eool place, or seding in jars, and burying in 
the ground. They should be picked a littie 
before maturity. 

FALL PLANTING. 

By the middle of September small firalts, 
such as currants and gooseberries, can be 
planted if the ground is moist, and if done 
with care, they will vrinter finely, and grow 
as well as if not moved. The plan of put- 
ting off this work until the warm weather of 
late spring results in loss, oftentimes, of the 
best of stock, or at least of the season's 
growth. Bulbous and tuberous plants, 
which g> nerally mature their foliage eariv, 
such as the dielytra, peooia, lily, tulip, daf- 
fodil,, and crocus, should be planted as ear> 
ly as possible. These are propagated by 
dividing the roots and by offsets, which 
should bb done early in autumn. 

Everything transplanted no«r should have 
the earth well heaped over and around them, 
and, as winter approaches, mulched with 
chips or straw. 

Stake and register everything. 

Cuttings and scions, for future use or im- 
mediate planting can be made now from well 
ripened wood. Trim off the leaves and un- 
ripened wood, and bury in the earth. 

Tender roses, and many other woody 
shrubs,, if well buried before the severe 
weather, .will winter perfectly. 

THf QABnXN 

is apt io be neglected, now, when a little 
more labor in cleaning out the last growth 
of weeds will double the crop of roots, espe- 
cially the late grovring carrots, parsnips, 
beets, &0. 
Do not allow l^e potatoes to be frosted. 
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but the later, thej cfin remain in the ground 
the better, if dug when dry. Keep all roots 
dry after harveeting. Put potatoes in large 
piles, and other vegetables in small piles, or 
long ricks) with plenty of dry soil among 
them, if to be kept long. Coyer lightly 
ivith' dry straw and earth around the base, 
leaying plenty of air-holes near the top, for 
steam to escape. 

Beans should be pulled and stacked before 
they are frosted or they will shell. Stack 
around a strong stake, set oonvenient to the 
rows; lay around loosely, tops cut, as fast 
as pulled; and they will cure finely. 

8KED SATINQ 

is one of the most important labors of this 
month. Select the best ears of corn, trace 
up and hang in shed or chamber, where 
there is, no steam from below, but never over 
a hay-mow or stable. Watch carefully for 
garden seeds, as they ripen in succession, or 
the birds and storms will deprive you of 
them. If not desirable to thresh them im- 
mediately, they can be put in thin sack--, 
loosely, and hung in an airy place until win- 
ter. In some safe and convenient place set 
up a large box, and upon cleats, put across 
laths, spread papers, upon which seeds can 
be spread to dry. For flower seeds, paper 
bags can be used for storage, leaving the 
end open for air. All seeds should be dried 
in the shade, and some willnot bear drying 
at all, as the plum, and other stone fruits. 
Also, the nuts: they should be mixed with 
fresh earth, or sand, and buried until 
planted. j. c. P. 



The Snap-Dragon. 

Bbookpibld, June 16, 1884. 

Wla. Editor :^I wish to inquire, through 
the Farkbr, the best method for killing 
snap-dragon, as there is considerable of it 
in this part of the country. 

Yours, &6,i Charles Hart. 

" » 

HoRwcvLTuw^Ts, dott't forget the State 

Fair.. - . 



MECHANICAL AND COMMERCIAL 



Tl&e Untveraal Clothe* Wringer. 

The engraving which we give below illus- 
trates otie of. the most useful inventions of 
the day. The sewing machine has rendered 
a larger service, perhaps, to the women of 
the world than any other inviention, ivhether 
of former or more modem times, and the 
clothes wringer is hardly less important^ 
Indeed, in many cases, it is even more vid- 
uable, for the reason that it is a substitute 
for that which women most lack as a quali- 
fication for such laborious servioo, to witi 
muscular force. 




THZ WAT IT IS BONB NOW. 
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Washing is hard enough, in all consoienoe; 
but when, with great effort, that labor has 
been performed, and the physical energies 
of the housewife or maid ha?e been pretty 
well exhausted, none but she can- fully ap- 
preciate how truly a god-send is the simple 
machine which steps in at that moment, 
and converts a miserable drudgery into a 
pleasurable recreation. The illustrations on 
the preceding page will tell the story better 
than we can. 

Some time ago, when the proprietors of 
the Universal Clothes Wringer advertised 
with u^, we very cautiously and reservedly 
noticed it editorially. The agent at Madison 
was hardly satisfied, and even complained 
that our endorsement was not more unqual- 
ified and cordial. We then knew but little 
about the machine, either from personal ob- 
servation or from reliable reports of those 
who had tried it, and could not/ therefore, 
conscientiously say more than that we be- 
lieved it to be well adapted to the end pro- 
posed. Since then we have purchased and 
presented one to one of the most competent 
housekeepers in the State, and Mrs. Hoyt 
has likewise put one upon trial in our own 
house. The result has been so warm an en- 
thusiasm on the part of these and other 
ladies who have tried the wringers, that we 
feel in duty bound to publish its praises as 
widely as possible; and this we do without 
a word of solioitation on the part of those 
who are pecuniarily interested in its popu- 
larity. 

Its great practical value may be stated 
under the three following heads: 

1. It saves muscular strength. 

2. It greatly diminishes the wear and 
tear of clothes. 

3. It saves time. 

1 here are other patents, but as this is the 
only one supplied with a cog-roheel regula- 
tor—a very important provision— we give it 
the preference. 

MicHANiCB, remember the State Fur. 
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Notables Whom ^vre Sa'vr in Emrope* 
NUKBEB III. — SPURGKON. 

The oburoh-goiog pilblie of America wwild 
hardly forgive a respectable foreigner who^ 
spending a month or two in New York, 
would not take the trouble to at least ODce 
hear our greatest pulpit orator. And so by 
the same rule we should not have dared to 
leave the shores of Albion with the hope of 
English pardon had we not seen and heard 
the distinguished Spurgeon. • 

We had often tried to read bis sermoas, 
but rarely got through one of them in the 
full possession of patience, or without the 
feeling that the reason of his great populari- 
ty was not to be found in the quality of his 
thoughts, and were therefore all the more 
curious to sit under his preaching. 

But how to do it: for not every one who 
desires it can hope fbr a seat in the vast 
" Tabemaole," where the multitude throng 
to hear this most noted living pulpit orator. 
One must have tickeU, no less than if he 
were going to a theater or a circus. Our 
host enjoyed the friendship of one of the 
deacons, and the tickets were forthcoming. 

The Tabernacle is on the east side of the 
Thames, and some miles lay between us and 
it. Twice we had planned to go over, bat 
droumstances prevented. Services were to 
commence immediately after 10 o'olock. 
Were t' ere at a quarter before nine, and 
already there was an immense throng of 
eager people about the iron gate leading 
into the court in front of the temple. Most 
of them were non-holders of tickets, waiting 
until their more fortunate neighbors had 
been seated, when the doors were to be 
thrown open to any who might find a chance 
seat, or a foot square of space in some of 
the aisles, in which to stand. 

The number of our tickets directed as to 
the second gallery, which, with the aid of a 
polite sexton, we reached by winding stairs 
and bridges of iron. 

What a spectacle ! An immense edifioe, 
with two deep galleries all the way roand — 
giving the interior the fi/rm of an elUpse — 
and capable of containing seven thoosand 
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worshipersy every nook and oorner of it 
being literally and rapidly packed by the 
anxious moltitudei who enter from every 
point of the eompassy through the namerous 
doors with which the Tabernacle is sap plied. 
For thirty minutes there is a pattering of 
some thousands of feet, the rustling of silksi 
the beckoning of ushers, and the click of 
seats unfolded from their fasteningi against 
the ends of pews, in all the aisles. At last 
every available inch of space is occupied. 
The hour sacred to divine service has come, 
and every eye is watching the plain table 
upon whieh rests the Bible, at the front of 
the further end of the first gallery. In a 
moment a door opens at the further extrem- 
ity of this gallery, and a rather short, ro- 
tund,' plump, beardless, beefy Englishman 
with some difficulty makes his way to the 
platform. Thousands of eyes familiar with 
the face kindle with satisfaction, and a half- 
suppressed murmur of delight runs through 
the .house. It is Spurgeon. For an instant 
his bright and genial eye glances over the 
vast concourse below, around, and above 
him, and then his hands are lifted in prayer. 
The first utterance was euough to reveal, 
in part, the secret of his power: '^Father in 
Heaven, we bless thee for this golden mom* 
ing, and for the millions of true worshipers 
who will this day make offering upon altars 
inscribed to thy holy name V* PoetiCj phi- 
lantbropic, devout. The manner, too, was 
most impressive, making every word to sink 
into the hearts of his hearers. 

The sermon was intended to inculcate the 
practical value of religion in the daily life of 
the people. It was delivered withoot notes, 
and in the simplest style^ of eanestyi impas- 
sioned eloquenofiu As a- rule, hi« thoughts 
were not eloquent in the highest sense, but 
they were put fortl^ iu^ , such unusual and 
forcible language, ^nd in so earnest and 
sincere a manner, and with a voice so flex- 
ible, rich, and musical, that the attention of 
every auditor was rivited to the speaker. 

Another, and perhaps the only remaining 
secret of Spurgeon' s power was discoverable 
in the character of his congregation, which 
is evidently made up almost entirely of the 
upper iitratum of- the lower class, and the 



lower stratum of the middle class of the 
people. Sefore a Boston audience he could 
never have made the popularity he now 
enjoys. 

His style is decidedly dramatic, and his 
language plain, simple, and popular. 

As a worker, Mr. Spurgeon has few if 
any superiors. Besides preaching twice on 
Sunday, and once on Thursday night, and 
holding prayer meetings on Monday nights, 
he finds time to visit the multitudes of his 
flock, to look after the great Sabbath schools 
that belong to and are offshoots of his 
church, to watch over the theological insti- 
tute established by him for the education of 
young ministers, and finally to write books, 
of which he has already published a number. 
If so much has been accompUshed ere the 
attainment of his thirty-fourth year, what 
may not be the summary of his good works 
should he be permitted to round out his 
years to the full measure of three score and 
ten? 

» 

The Wheat Crop in Wlsconatn— Change 
of Seed — Hevr Tarletlea. 

Certain farmers, dissatisfied with the va- 
rieties they have been growing, and inclined 
to believe that a change of seed would be 
beneficial, have asked us to name varieties 
grown in Ohio with success, and the parties 
of whom seed could be obtained. The fol- 
lowing letter, from Secretary Klippart, of 
the Ohio Board of Agriculture, and author 
of « The Wheat Plant," answers these ques- 
tions very explicitly: 

STATI AOkXODLTUBAL R0OM8, ) 

Ohio Btati Boaeo or Aoiiodltuuc, } 
C01.DKBU8, 0., Aug. 29^ 1864. ) 
J. W. Hoytf Eiq.t Madison, Wis. : 

niJLR Sib :— Toan of the S4th Intt. hB8 been re- 
oetToO. Oor ikTBiori here are STQii;ki« the << White 
Parkej," (tee Ohio Affrioulturml Report for 1857, 
page 754, Where it ia oalled ** Pirk,") and the <« Tap- 
pahamM^," a new ▼atiety, iatrodaeod from the Pa- 
mnnkey, la Yuglnia. John L. Qili, of thla oltj, can 
furnish you the Porkey, end G. S. Innis, aUo of this 
city, ean famish the Tappahannock. They are the 
best Tarletles I know of for oommendation as new 
and excellent yarietles. 

The prospects are Tery cheering for a capital good 
Fair. Tonrs, truly, 

JOHN H. KLIPPABT, Oor. Seo. 



Orot<shbt8 are very well in a music book, 
but bad in people's heads. 
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Brlg« Gen. James S. Wads^vrortli. 

The country will have occasion to deplore 
the loss of few abler men, and none more 
noble and patriotic than he whose fine por- 
trait stands at the head of this page. 

Bom of honorable and wealthy parents, 
in 1807, educated at Harvard and Yale and 
in the office of Dani<el Webster, inheriting 
extensive patrimonial estates, and possessed 
of exceedingly popu'ar elements of charac- 
ter, there seemed to be nothing in the way 
of the attainment of any object upon which 
he might fix bis ambition. Ills tastes, how- 
ever, did not lead him into the sphere of po- 
litical life, and so up to the time when the 
war of the rebellion called him to the noble 
work of the patriotf soldier, he had quietly 
devoted himself to the management of his 
own immense estates, to the education of 
his children, and to the social and material 
progress of his State and country . 

Of Scotch dosoenty and having nuinerons 
relations in the land of his fftthersi he had 



spent much time in that coantry, and bj 
virtue of his large personal influence there 
was enabled to do much towards correcting 
the (popular prejudices against the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

He Was always a warm friend of industry, 
and one of the most sealous patrons of the 
agricultural organizations of his native State. 
When the war broke out it found him one 
of the \\ ealthiest men on the continent, and 
in the midst of a family whom he loved with 
a more; than eommon tenderness^ But what 
to a maa of his parity of patriotism and lof- 
tiness of purpose were all these ties ? He 
consecrated thetti aH— ^property, family, and 
frietids— to the ofiuse of his country, and at 
■ the battle of Bull^un was found, sword in 
i band, a volunteer aid of McDowell, doing 
I everything within the power of his own skill 
and noble daring to tread down and over- 
! whelm the foes of the Republic. 

In August, 1861, his high qualities were 
reoognised by a eommission as Brigadier 
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Genera^ of Yoluute^s, and in Maroh, l862y 
he became Miliit^y 6ovqr|ior of the DiBtriot 
of Columbia^ 

la the foUowing IfoTembvr hit narnt was 
plaoed before the people of New Tork as tlM 
Union candidate for Govemdr, an offlce to 
which he did not himself aspire, but for 
which lie possessed the highest quali£(ca- 
tiops. 

In DeoemboTt 1862, he was assignc^d to 
the eouutfaxfd of a BiTisiop of the Annj .of 
the PotomaC/ and immediatelj took raiik 
amoog the ablesi geneials of that Teteran 
army. We- saw him at Aequia <]lreeky im- 
mediately after the battle of OhanceUorvi^le, 
and shall never forget the deep and touching 
earnestness, with 'which he deplored that 
great disaster to our arms. 

He ft^ll in the fierce battle of May 13th, 
18i$4| heroically leading his diTisiqn against 

one of the strongest positions of the enemy. 

I » 

Prof. Cliarlea H. Cleaveland. 

It is natural, in the present condition. of 
society, and espeoially in a time like thiSy 
whea traitor bands are oluitching for the life 
(if the nation^ that ;dazsling feats of anus 
should eclipse, for a tipe, the equally im* 
portant but less demonstrative achievements 
of even braver and nobler nidn in other de- 
partments of the public service. It is with 
a view to contribute somewhat t^ a corrac*- 
tion of this error of the popular enthusiasm 
that we devote a few paragraphs to a sketch 
of the life and services of the learned ^cien- 
tipit and noble patript whose name stands at 
the head of this memoir. 

Prof. Charles H. Gleaval^nd, A^ M.» M. 
D., late Surgeon in idiarge of OBcmb' Hos- 
pital and Gangrene hospital, at Memphis, 
Tennessee, was bocn at.:'Leban<Mi, New 
Hampshire, and educated at Dartm9uth Ool^ 
lege, from whioh he graduated ..with high 
bcnors> in both the literaicy and medioal de- 
partments. For several years he practiced 
the profession of his choice with eminent 
credit; and finally, after devoting some years 
to the investigation of mental diseases, and 
visiting tiearly all the insane hospitals of 



the country, with a view . to determine im- 
proved methods of treatment, he :|femovetd to 
Cincinnati, in answer to a call from one of 
the most flourishing medical colleges of that 
city. His thorough acqufiotance with the 
natural sciences made him master of his de- 
partment—that of Materia Medica and The- 
rapeutics—and for years he lectured, with 
remarkable success, to larn^e classes of stu- 
dents, at the same time attending to a large 
practice, editing and publishing^ with mark- 
ed ability and sucoe^s, the Journal of Ra- 
tional Medicine^ and giving to the public 
many valuable monographs on medioal sul^ 
jeots, a Pron uncing Medical Lexicon, and 
two or three other works of some magnitude. 
Bat surgery was his favorite braoch of med- 
ical BcieDoe, and when the war broke out, 
he gave himseli^ at the earliest practicable 
moment, to his country, and was immedi- 
ately deputed, by Gen. Sherman^ who had a, 
high appreciation of his • abilities, to oreatCy 
at Memphis, an Offioors' Hospital. After 
organizing and presiding over that institu- 
tion for a timei, he was authorised to estab- 
lish and superintend a hospital for the spe- 
cial treatment of cases of gangrene. 

In this new position, by his indomitable 
energy and s<nent^c 4kiH, as well as by heroic 
sacrifices for the comfort and restoration of 
the Eoldiers placed in his charge^ he won 
great di^tinctioPi and was more than once 
highly complimented in letters and orders 
issued by the Surgeon Geperal of the. United 
States; while Jbus record, of cases, and of in- 
vestigations and experiments mad^. under 
his directio^i cops tit ute invaluable contri- 
butions to medical science^ and entitle .him^ 
to the grateful and lasting remembrance of 
the faculty whose profession he so much 
adorned. 

With a constitution somewhat impaired 
by years of the.most extraordinary and un- 
remitting labon> he was unabk longer to 
be,ar the severe trial /pf his vital powers ne- 
cessarily involved' in the discharge of his 
arduous axid hazardous duties, and on the 
1st day of December last, after a very brief 
illness, he passed from the scene of his la- 
bors to his heavenly reward. 

In many respects I)r. Cleayeland was a re^ 
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m&rkable man. Vigor and keenness of in- 
tellecft, enthasiasm, determination of spirit, 
pbrsistencj, aidd great executive ability, 
were prominent' oharaoteristics ; but his 
orowning glory Was a nobleness and lofti- 
ness of purpose to use all his powers for the 
largest good of his fellow men. He felt 'be- 
fore his last fatal illness that his life was in 
serious jeopardy, but no entreaties of friends 
could induce him to regdrd his own safety 
when there was a soldier «f the Union to 
plead for his help. And so at the early age 
of 45, in the prime of his manhood, and in 
the fullness of hope, the patriot and hero 
has fallen. In his death a most estimable 
wife has lost a devoted and noble husband, 
the cause of science an able and worthy pro- 
moter, the soldier a self-sacrificing friend, 
and his country a true patriot. Living, we 
loved and honored him ; dead, we shall ever 
revere and sacredly cherish his memory. 

THE HOME. 



HEALTH AND DISEASE. 



[From the Uersld of Health.] 
"W;iiat Shall We Eat!" 

BT ^RS. 11. M. JOKW^ 

[OoD(hiii«d.] 

Now for the pies. QuotiAg from the ar- 
ticle she was oriticiaing, " Pies are another 
American abomination," our " Farmer's 
Wife" says, " Well, ninke them from the 
list. What an awful chasm in the cook's 
resources I" My dear, good woman, pray 
do not jump at conclusions top hastily. Be- 
cause pies, as usually made, with their 
greasy, lard crusts, their spices, &o., dr6 
one of the gresttest '' abominations" of Mod- 
ern cookery, that does not signify that pies 
may net be mad» very nearly as wholesome 
a« bread, and at the same time be really de- 
licious. How, do yon askt That is pre- 
cisely what' I was going to tell you; and 
here let me whisper a word in your ear. Do 
not be discouraged, nor condemtt hygiene's 
cooker^, if jrou do not suecetid In your first 
ethtts at pie or bread miking. Remember, 
you made many failures in your first at- 
tempts at ordinary cookery, even with prac- 



tical instruction from- your mother to help 
you. A little patience and perseveranoe 
will soon orovm your efforts in tbia direction 
with complete socoetCy and jou will theo be 
amply rewarded* 

To return to our pi^ making. Take equal 
parts of Qraham flour, fine flour, and CMfn 
meal; or you can, if you prefer, use all ca- 
nailUf or all white flour; wet it with nice, 
rath<r thin sweet cream, making it slightly 
stiffer than ordinary pie-crust ; roll rerj 
thin, and you htive a crust which, wben 
baked, is so light and flaky, that I have 
heard many persona say they did not think 
they could ever again relish the pie-cruet io 
common use, this ia so much sweeter and 
more delicate. For the inside of your pies, 
any kind of fruit ordinarily used in pie- 
making is at your command; and, leaving 
out all spices, and with no seasoning bat 
sngar, you will be enabled, after a few ex- 
periments, to produce pies sufficiently pala- 
table for any one. 

Then there is a wide range of^paddini^ 
from which to choose^ any and all of which 
can be made both wholesome and excellent, 
with no ingredients aside from the material 
itself, exeeptinfi; milk, sngar, and raisins.* 

As to cakes, the variety is but limited, as 
being deleteriods things ftt best. But few 
experiments have been tried in this direc*' 
tion. A few kitods, however, are admirable. 
Sponge cake, made of 2 eggs, 1 cup of white 
sugar, i cap of sweet cream, and flour suffi- 
cieAt to make a ihin batter, is very nice, and 
comparatively wholesome. Jelly cake, made 
of S eggs, 1 eup of white sugar, and flour 
sufficient to make a batter not quite as stiff 
as common '* Jelly** Oake^ and baked, and 
spread with currant, apple, or any other 
kiftd of jelly, in the same way as Jelly Cake 
is usually' baked, is qaite as nioe as that 
where soda, saleratus, and nil othoer ** fix- 
ins " are, used. Molasses Cake, made of 1 
cup of molasses, 1 cup of thick, sour cream, 
1 tea-Bpokniftil of soda, and flour sufficient to 
make a rather stiff batter; or Sugar Cake, 



* To give full dlreotioDs for all of tbeae U impos- 
sibl« withlB tht Um(u of a magMlae artielc; but if 
oar " Varmer'i Wife" detirM to learn more fully, I 
would mj, a little oook-i>ook. soon 'to be lutued bj 
K. T. TraU 4& Co., No. 16 baigfat streot. New Tork, 
will famish her with all requUlie information. 
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inad^ of 1 oupiof tiugftr,^'«gg0, i onp of but- 
termilk, i teaspoonfal of soda, i cop of 
SngRsIi currants/ and flour enough to make 
it about like coAmon Onp Cake batter, an 
not 80 yerj objectionable, compared to th« 
oake in common use. 

But still, in bygiene's coolterj, mushes, 
puddingB, &c., should be uned mainly in 
place of cake. Rice, Indian, and many 
other kinds of pudding, baked in the fore- 
noon, and serTed up cold for supper, are 
nice; cracked wheat is a dish which is al- 
most unirersally relished, wherever it has 
been introduced ; while boiled rice, com 
starch, farina, hominy^ &e., are all excel- 
lent, and form, for su per or breakfast, very 
passable substitutes for (ake. 

But FRUIT is the essential requisite of a 
hygiene's table; and all efforts at dietetic 
reform which ignore this fact wifl be, almost 
without exception, failures. Aifd until our 
farmers turn their attention more to fruit- 
raising, which they can eanly do, if they 
choose — until they come to consider a fhiit- 
garden a necesiUy instead of a Zf/xur^— re- 
form in this matter will be, fbr their wives, 
an up-hill business. I am aware that at the' 
West, owing to the comparative newness of 
the country, the larger fruits, such as ap- 
ples, pears, &c., are difficult to procure in 
abundance; but many of the smaller fruits^ 
suph as strawberries, r^pberries, blackber- 
rieSf currants, gooseberries^ &o., can be 
easily cultivated, in su^cient quantitijBs for 
an ample supply during the entire year, if 
preserved, as they may- readily be, by can- 
ning and drying. I have a friend, living 
upon the prairies of Illinois, who, last sea- 
sotti raised seventy-five bushel/^ of strawber- 
ries, and with vei^ little,labor, save that be- 
stowed upon the first plantipg. 

As far as the canning of fruit is concern- 
ed, if a farmer is able to hire foom "six to 
sixteen " hands to help him, lie can afford 
at least two girls to assist his wife, (and if 
he mil not do it, he doesn't deserve to have 
awif,) and with that assistance any woman 
of*ordbary capaeity«nd vfrengttoean put up 
an ample supply for the year. • A fanuei^s 
wife of mv acquaintance, nearly sixty years 
of age, with a family of ^ix to do for, and 



with o^Vy a tittle girl ef eleven years'for 
he)p> last year, daring the blackberry sea' 
sob, pot «ip>' two hundred quarts of Mack- 
berries; and said she could easily have put 
up aHhonsand, if ahe eoold hare procured 
the cans in time. 

Canning fVuit, to those who have never 
tried it, seems like a great undertaking: but 
there is a method by which it may be done, 
which is easy, simple^ cheap, and perfeet-y 
safe. Out of hundreds of cans which we 
had put up in this manner last year, not 
one has been lost, and we have them now, 
in June, as perfect as at the hour they were 
canned. The following is the method em- 
ployed, and, as far as our experience f^es, 
it is preferable to all others. No corks ave 
used; the cloths ifrill answer a second year;' 
and, as soon as the bottles are cold, a glance 
suffices to tell whether they are air tight or 
not. 

Take oonmbn wide mouthed glass bottles 
w jars; those with a rim around the neek 
are preferable; or, in a large family, gksed 
stonejugs, holding from one to two galions^ 
may be need. Procure tiiiok cotton flannel, 
oat it into squares saffioiently large to cover 
the top and neck of the jar or jug; dip these 
pieces into heated grafting wax, made by 
melting together one pound of rosin, two 
ounces of beeswazi and one and a half 
ounces of tallow. - After being k^t hot a 
littfo timey this will harden slightly; a little 
more*lallov shooldthen be 'added. Several 
pieoes may be pot in at one time, and should 
be allbwedf to remain in until they are' per^' 
fectly saturated with the wax, taking theni^ 
out one by one, a# wahted, about the time 
you b^n to fill ajar with fruit, thus allow- 
ing them to cool i^. little. They can thus be 
handled with greater ease, and there is no 
danger of the wax running through them 
into the f^oit. '' 

To prepare the fhiit, put it into a pte- . 
serving kettle of some kind— a porcelain kfh% 
is best —sweeten it with''jo8t sugar enough 
to fit it for -the table; about one pound of 
sugiii^"t0 AjL' pounds of raspberries, bLck- 
berries, &o^, is sufficient, while strawberries 
require one pound of sugar to four of berries. 
Add a <imaU quantity of wateri and cook the* 
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ffttit ilighUy Idss ihlm if it ^Tere W^ used 
inunediafceljt upon the table. Heat the ))pi- 
tlesy to preyeal breakiog!; thi« may ba done 
by placing, them undeinieath the stpTe^ or 
else hy p«Uing then into a ke;(tle fif cold 
water, and gradoally heating it, Ponr the 
hot fruit into the ^£ bottle^ fliling it fall ; 
wipe the t€p and outride qf the neck pfii4 
hoUU perfectly dry; hafexvady a pieoe of 
white paper, oat so that it will just fit the 
intide of the month of the bottle, and lay it j 
on the top of the fruit. Now you ave pr^ . 
pared f<^ the sealing process, ^pur pieces 
of cotton flannel being all ready, having, 
been previoasly saturated with the waf ^ and 
allowed to oool a oouple. of minuj^ii place 
one of tiiem oyev the niDath of ^e bottlOi 
drawing it as tightly as possible* and then, 
wind a pieoe ef etnat twine round a&d 
r«andj binding the edges of the oloth firinly 
against the neck of the bottle. Then, wij^ 
a ^poOn, dip on a little of the hot W92, 
si^ieadingit evenly oirer the top of the oloth, 
and over this, plaoe a paper, large enough to 
ooTer the top and neok of the bottle, smooth.- 
ing it as dos^ass possible, and year jlir is 
sealed. As soon as the botUes* cool, i« 
glance will determine iR^ether they are air 
t^ht or not, as if so, there wMl be a sligl^ 
depresskm of the cover. Tiie least hole 
''wHl prevent, this oonaa7ity> and- indicate 
at once the necessity of repeating the seal- 
ing . prooeas." If eare. be takexv Q(Ot one 
bottle in forty but will be perfectly done, at 
oi»ee, and* aftet the flvst i»w bottles most 
persons regard . csinning fruit aa less .labor 
than drying it, besides hoing sq joanoh nioer 
andimpi^e convement fer use when wanted. 

j^To bo Qon^ved.] 

♦— — 

YOU TH*S OOR ITER. 

No. 1. — I am composed of six letters. 
M^ 1, 5, 6^ 6, is a nickname. , 

Ml % ^1 % % is A small stream. 
My5, 6;,2, isa-fluid... , " 

My % if 5, 6, is ar kin4 of bird. 
My whole ie a country in South America. 

. ]^%Jk»Mt POWBKS. 

Madiboit,.Wi8. 

* Ho. 2.^1 am oonposed of aevoAiletteiMi, 



aU of which miiy be found in a, sentence do 
longer than this. 

My whole is that which has been mora 
talked of since thp wur thfn anything except 
the w^. ^ 

No. 3. — I am composed of eight letters, 
each of which stands, an^ in the order of 
my making up, in the name of some impor- 
tant city of the Union. 

My whole is that for which every lojal 
heart in the nation waits. 

EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



Ho, for the Fair I ' 

The prospect is brightening. The draft- 
cloud, is being cleared away, the Army and 
Navy a]:e winning great victories, the people 
have a plenty of money, and everybody is 
bound to Im^ ^at jjTanesville in the laat week, 
of September. Th|it*s right. The Society 
offers large inducements, the railroads 
are to carry passengers at half rates, prop- 
erty for exhibition fru^ and there is no j 
reason why we should not h&ve a grand 
Pair. 



Tli9 Fair— Don't be Af^raid to Sl»ow tl&e 
Best you Have. 

The season has been unpropitious, and 
many will be deterred from making any ex- 
hibition at a]], because they fear their pro- 
ducts will not compare favorably with those 
fi^om other portions of the State. To such 
we woifld say, Don't forget that the droa& 
and the ravages of insects have been uni- 
versal in the State. Tou stand on the same 
footing with the farmers of neighboring 
counties. Don't be afraid; bring out the 
best you have, and try to be glad if anybody 
else can beat you. 



CenTentloiui: IHnrins Faftr W««k 

Will be held in some of the public halb 
of Janesville^ a« ibUowa: ( . i 

On Tuesday • evening, a Convention of 
Fruit Growers; .-l- - 

On Wednettd^y< evenings a Oonventioii of 
Wool Growers; 

On Thursday eveningi a Convention of 
the friends ^of Indui^trial JSduoation. 
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TH9 Anniua Oration *t th» Stete F^v > 
Will, be delivered on Friday, the 30th of 
September, by £x-Qov. Jo8q>h A. Wright, 
of Indiana. Ap. i^b]e addiess may be ex- 
pected. 



llAf^nifleent Flre^rorks! 

H. P. Diehl, die dht&gaiabed pyroteoh- 
nist, IS to make the finest dispkya of fire- 
works eVer made in the eountry, at Janes- 
yUle, during the eyenihgs of Fair week. 

. ■ • » 1 . 

In view of all the oiroomstanoee ef em- 
barraeetnent and diffiealty onantioipated 
when/ Tth Febmary last, the List of Premi- 
lune was* prepared, the Bxeoutive Commit- 
tee of the State Agricnltaral Society Iriive 
thoaght it pradent tq proyide that, in oase 
the receipts of- the Fair should not be ade- 
quate to meet the immediate expenses of 
carrying it thrcagh, and the paying off of 
the premiums as awarded, then the said pre- 
premiums shall be paid pro-rata oat of the 
excess of funds in the treasury after said 
expenses shall haTC been paid. This pro- 
yiso has been made by some of the strongest 
societies of the country, and is clearly a ne- 
cessity with a state society unaided by the 
state government. 



Our Gmietni AcknoWledgnients 

Are due to the Messrs. Hanford, of the 
Columbus (0.) Nurseries, for a box of beau- 
tiful apples; 

To Mr. H. W. Hayes, ^f Palmyta, for a 
quantity of fine currants, a little later in the 
season than anybody else keeps them; 

To S. G. Benedict, Esq., of this city, for 
a bottle of super-excellent black corrant 
wine, manufactured by himself; 

To Mr. J. C. Plumb, of Lake Side Norse- 
rieg, for a variety cf delicacies, from his 
garden and the neighboring waters; and 

To Mr. J. W. Sharp, of Door Creek, and 
a modest anonymous friend, of Stonghton, 
ior boxes of beautiful honey. 



A Fine Sample orH*to«x* 

Dooft Caanc, Wii ., A«c. %, 1864. 

Mb. Eoxtoe:— I send herewith a box of 
honey. Commend us to the Italian bees M 
honey. I lia?e one Italian stock of bees, 
from which I have taken ei^typoiindtt>f 
sorphu honey, (in boxes like this,) up to « 
the fizat day of August. Italian qoetne 
may yat ba introduced for six #eeks, or 
nearly that late. Ji Wi Saawr.- 

[The iwney came to hand^ and has been 
TOted woHhy of Italian or iany other beee; 
Friend sharp is one of the beet posted and< 
practically successiVil bee-culturistri in tha 
State. We congratulate hini on baring been 
able to set so good an exanfple in this inter- 
tereeting and profitabk bhnnch of husband- 
ry. If at any time • \h the ftiture he should 
find both market atAt storage clV^rta^ed/ he 
may turn to the acconunodating Vammmb, 
with the assurance that material aid wUl 
not be wanting. The editor has always 
loYcd honey most extravngimtly^ and now 
iwjoioes thaA the bee^k^pors of Wisconsin 
hafeat Jaat made the disoairei^O 

Give Us tlie Ufaaie. 

MovsT Plbisaiit, A«k* 1^ 1864. 

Ma. SniToa: — Ton may stop our Farxxr 
when our time expires. We are not fiuming 
now. Sndosed pleaae find $1 00, for the 
present year. 

How does this, '^or aagr ^Ibfir man " ex-* 
peot to reoeife an^%Ummmuif, whan he: 
neither gi?es his name or poatfofbef 1 Thiffj 
is bat a specimen of nmnerons letters of this 
descripfl?On which w^ have Yett ived this 

year. ' WHI men peirsist'in beibg da^elbs^ ? 

- ■ >m.< ,f ,-^ . 1 . j^ i ,1.. ..' 

Dodf^e County Matnal Ii&a. Co. 

Onward I and still onwii^rd 1 seems to be 
the motto of this soui^d and excellent coin- 
pany. The capital is now |1I4,675 50, and 
the business is rapidly increasing. Quiet 
and modest in tits deportment,, the Bodge 
Coonty Mutual is really one of the safest 
and beet oompanies doing business in tUa 
State. 
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Tappalkftnnock WhM* Wheat. 

FmiBDOM, OlTTAOAjaS Co., Wt8., Aug. 16, 1804. 

Ms. Editor: •^Iq the Aiigast niuDber of 
t^e Faemu yoa requested ropor to of tiM 
TappahaDQook White^ Wheat . Aeeordioglyi 
I aend you miDe. 

. On the 29tb of September, 1862, 1 sowed 
a enall bag of- said wheat, reoeiTed from the 
Patent Office, eaid to.be from Maryland, and 
harvested it q% the 11th of Joly, 1863, 
whioh, J thinlc is sereral dajs' ^ss lime 
from sowing jfco haryest than that of the eor^ 
respondents of the Rutal New Forher. Mine 
grew 1$ a small plat, by itself, and on rather 
pooTiland, aai^d, f^onseqaently, there was not 
a great yield; but it looks fine. I will send 
yon a few gi ains in this letter. 

GioaoB KvowLBS. 

Beantifol wheat. ^Editor. 



B«ftvtlf^l Porilralts. 

We are indebted to Henry M. Sherwood, 
Esq., Publisher, No. 112 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, fer eopies of the finest steel en- 
graying portraits of President Lincoln, land 
Generals Qrant and Hancock, that we hate 
ever seen. They are really works of art,, in 
the best sense of that word, and richly de- 
serie a place in the parlor of ef ery friend of 
the originals. 

' Mr. 8herwood is also publisher of '^ The 
Pictorial Gallery of Animated Nature," 
said to . be (we have not yet seen it,) the 
most magnificent' work of the kind oyer yet 
published in this country. 

• — ^ . 

H*Te ;Wo an^ Apples II*rdjr BnopgffLt 

WhAt of hardy kinds of applet now? 
Will any stand sneh winters as last f 

Tbokas Stoddard. 

[We are still firm in the faith, but will let 
some of the practical fruit-growers answer 
as to sorts.] 

Bi«Mi«. ttawkliti Sb Clfcapman, 

Of Ohicago, want the names and poet- 
offioe address of all prominent hop-growers 
in the West. 



BfBtTOH, Angus Ue4. 

I am told that turpentine, fed to sheep, 
win drive off or prevent ticks. Does the 
Farxir know anything about it ? Mr. 
John Wiloox, of Hebron, Jefferson Coantj, 
Wisoonsin, is said to have used it sneoess- 
fully. Yours, truly, H. 0. Phillips. 

Answxr.— We know that turpentine is 
recommended as an application in each 
cases, by Youatt, but we have never tried 
it. Randall recommends dipping in a de- 
coetion of tobacco, or in a solution of srae- 
nic, (3 lbs. dissolved in 6 gallons of boiluig 
water, and 40 gallons of cold water added,) 
or the apphoation of mercurial ointment. 
— Editor. 



CloT-er Hullers — Wbo Keeps TMcu f 

Bakaboo, Aug. 1, 1864. 

Mr. Editor :<- Wishing to be informed 
where good Clover Hullers can be obtained, 
in abundance, and having written to several 
firms, all of whom ;kre ignorant of them, the 
idea struck me that you would be posted od 
that question. If you will please inform 
me, by letter, yoii will greatly oblige a friend 
to industry. Yours, &c., 

£. D. Jackson. 

[Don't know who keeps them. If any- 
body manufactures or keeps them for sale, 
why doesn't he adyertise tbem in the 
Farkir ? 

State Fairs, 4p9* 

Fairs will be held in the following states, 
during, the monthe of September and Oc- 
tober: 

Ohio ColnQboB Sept. 13—16 

MiohisaB Kftlamazoo Sept. 90—88 

WitooDsIn JancsTiile .Sept. 26.-30 

Iowa Burlington S«pt. 27—30 

lodiana Indianapolis Oct. 3— 8 

Illinoli Decatur Sept. 12— IS 

Pennfjlyanla BaatoD S«pi. 27— ^ 

New York Roehoater S«pt. 80—23 

Canaaa Waat UamiUon > .Sept. as^^-M 

Kentucky LouifTUle Sept. S — 10 

A«en. Pom. 8oo..Ro«betrar. N. T Sept. 13— 

New England Springfield, Macs Sept. 6— 9 

wiscoxsrir codxtt fairs. 

aiMbo7gaa Btaeboygsn falli B^pl. 1ft— 16 

Dodge Juneau Sept. 21— SS 

La Vkyette Darlington Sept. 28— S9 

Walworth Klkhom Oct. S— 7 

Kenoalka Konoaha Get. 21~a 
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Feeaing Salt, Twiee Plowing, 4t€. 

JDakotah, J«l7 8, 1804. 

Mr. Editok: — I baye been mtereated in 
roivding tbe artiolespn feeding gait to 9took, 
in the Jane number, from W. P, Under- 
woodi and the rejoinderi in the July num- 
ber, from S. H. Carpenter. 

I think Mr. Carpenter, to be consistent, 
would haye to show a deficiency of salt, or 
its constituents, in the food and drink of 
the animal, to secure healthy deivelopment, 
or else advocate the direct feeding of lime, 
potash, phosphorus, sulpuric acio, &c. 

Oscar Babcock, of this town, told me, 
within a few days, that he planted part of 
his potatoes on once plowing, and a part on 
twice. Those on the ground twice plowed 
are twice as large as the others, and it has 
cost less to tend them. 

A Readir oj the Farmer. 



PUBLISHERS* CORNER. 



The *' Farmer " *nd the High Prleee* 

The times compel a few plain words with 
our friends: 

When the undersigned assumed control of 
the Farmer, as publishers, we could buy 
paper at eight cents a pound; now it is 
twenty-five cents a pound, and is steadily 
advancing. Labor has advanced, also, by 
at least 50 per cent. So that the cosi of 
the Farmer is full twice what it was when 
we offered it at $1 00 a year, with premiums 
added at a cost to us of fiAeen to thirty 
cents each. 

The cost of living has adyanced in pro- 
portion, and is now full 100 per cent, greater 
than at that time. 

Notwithstanding a very large Increase in 
oar list of snbsoriptionB, (so large that veith 
a little effort we oould carry it up to ten 
thousand within the year,) we are now, and 
shall be for the remainder of this year, pub- 
lishing the AiRXER at the expense of our 
own private resources. £very number you 
read costs us a good deal more than we get 
for it 

If every one of the nearly 2,000 subscri- 
bers who are in arrears would pay up at 



once, it would, reliere as somewhat. But 
thie they pereieteiktily neglect to do— eome 
bediute they don't stop to think that it is 
the indiyidaal dollars upon which we rely; 
some beeanse they are pinched, and hope 
next week to be a little easier; some becaato 
the strawberries we offered to give them 
have either failed to reach them, or have 
since died. No matter what . excuse they 
trump up wherewith to satisfy their con 
sciences, there stands the fact: they do not 
pay- 
In view of all the foregoing facts, aad of 
others which we do not stop to name, two 
altarnatiyes stand before as: we must either 
raise the price of the Fabjirr, or diminish 
its volume. The first we oannot do with 
subscribers who have paid and in the middle 
of the year; and we have therefore deter^ 
mined on a reduction in the number of pages 
from 40 to 32. By taking extra pains in 
the preparation and selection of matter, the 
Farmer may be made quite as valuable as 
heretofore, and we do not believe that any rea- 
sonable subscriber will think of complaining; 
especially as nearly every paper and maga- 
sine in the country has long since adopted 
one or the other of tbe alternatives above 
named. But whether complaint is made or 
not, our purpose is fixed. '* ^elf preserva- 
tion is the first law of nature;" and after 
working seven years for the agricultural 
public just about gratuitously, (tbe Editor 
says this,) we don*t propose to bankrupt 
ourselyes in an attempt to meet the unnatu- 
ral demands of a few non-appreciative 
readers. If our readers prefer it, at the be- 
ginning of the new year we may give them 
more matter at a higher price. 

As to suspension, the thought has never 
entered our heads, although one or two of 
the best agriottUarai magazines hare set as 
the example. The word faU is not is oar 
vocabulary. The Farmer is now a State 
institution; and most go ahead. State pride, 
if not personal, would prompt fo this decis- 
ion. For a young and vigorous state, like 
Wisconsin, rich in its resources and in the 
energy and intelligence of its growing popu- 
lation, to fail in the generous support of a 
single home indhstrial organ, were a burning 
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shame. No, there's do uto in talking; the 
Farmeb must go on. Our own effotU shall 
not be wanting, and all we ask is/ that they 
who should oonstitute our thkty thousand 
readers give us a reasonable tuid deserred 

«apport. Horsr & Campbell. 

^ • 

The Farmer for September and October. 

Owing to a dead failure on the part of the 
paper-makers to get the paper for the Sep- 
tember number manufactured in time for 
regular issue, compelling us to go out of the 
State for ptook, its publication has been 
somewhat delayed. And inasmuch as they 
declare their utter inability, on account of 
low water and lack of hands, to make paper 
for the October number under Uiree or four 
weeks from this date, and as the approach- 
ing Fair will demand every moment of our 
time this month, at the suggestion of a few 
of our many magnaniuious subscribers, we 
have issued the numbers for September and 
October in one. The November number, 
oontainin£( the Awards of Premiums at the 
Fair, will be issued about the 15th of next 
month, and after that the old order will be 
restored. 

Oould we get paper anywhere in the coun. 
try of the site we use, wo would rather pay 
four prices than to drop a stitch in this way. 
But circumstances in war times are occa- 
sionally stronger than the strongest human 
will. If, all things considered, any subscri- 
ber feels like complaining, let him say eo, 
and we will cheerfully refund Mm his money. 

That's fair, surely. 

♦ 

Secret of Good Farming. 

BsAViB Dak, Jan. 18, 1864. 

Messrs. PuBLiseEBS:— I have taken your 
valuable paper for the last two years, and 
always expect to, if it continues to be as in- 
teresting as it has been. Per^sit may be 
uaieresiing to you to know how I come to 
subscribe for it at first. I will tell you. 

I noticed that one of my neighbors was 
getting rich^n forty acres of land, while the 
rest of us had eighty or more; so I called on 
him, and asked him the secret. He said he 
took the Farmeb, and practised its teach- 
ings. He asked me U I took it. I said^ 



" No." He said, *• You can't afford to do 
without it." r gave him the money, and 
have taketi it ever since ; and I can tralj say 
it has been the means of opening my eyes, 
and is worth ten times its cost. It is a 
great mystery to me how you can afford it 
at so low a price: ' 

The children send their love to Mrs. 
Hoji;, and want her to Yrnte more pretty 
stories. ' Yours, Ac, L. N. Root. 

P. S. — I have read one number without 
paying for it. Somehow, I can't anderstand 
it as well as I do the other numbers. It 
seems as though it belonged to some one 
else. L. N. K 

A good hint.— Pubs. 

^- 

Sound on the Farmer Question* 

KBirokHA, Wis., Fcbmarj, 1864. 

Messbs. Publisbebs :— I have delayed 
thus long in sending our subscriptiona, as I 
have been trying to add a few more names 
to our list. Too many take Eastern publi- 
cations* Some bf them are good joumalsy 
to be sure; but if we, of Wisconsin, eannot 
afford to take more than one agriouitoral 
paper, then that one should be our own 
State paper; not simply because it is pub- 
lished in our own State, but because it is 
pre-eminently the Wisconsin farmer* s papery 
being best adapted to his wishes, wants, in- 
terests, and information. 

It is oertainly well to be posted in regard 
to farming in other states, and much in- 
formation may be gained by reading other 
agricultural journals; but certainly we can- 
not take New York farming as a rule for 
farming in the Badger State, but mast look 
to our own soil, climate, seasons, markets, 
Stt.y to know what is best, both pecuniarily 
and otherwise, to produce in this State. 
And the best way to do it we shall find 
from time t j time through the pages of our 
own '^ iscoNsiN I'abmbr, if these who know 
more than their neighbors will communicate 
throipgh the Fabmbb. For myself I am a 
novice in &rmingf bufi^t am willing to Isam 
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of those who know, dind think I get my 
money's worth, many fold, by reading the 
teachings of the Farxsb.. 

Yoursi &o., John Oliybr. . 

i . ♦ ■ — 

Somnd on the " Farmer '* Question* 

Ori/CK or TBI BiATEB Dau NuBsniKS, ) 
^ 'August 10, 1864. J 

Ma. Editor :-r^EDclo8ed please find two 

dollars, to be placed to my oredit for the 

Farmrr. I do not know how the aoooont 

stands between us. I only know that I do 

not intend to be delinquent about keeping 

my subscription paid up in advanoe; for I 

Toxy well know and understand the vital 

importance of sustaining the Farxrr; and 

I would to God that every man who owns 

any soil in this State felt the importance of 

keeping up the Farmer as I do. I^ for oi^, 

am too poor to get along without it, and I 

guess there are many such, if they knew 

the advantages of taking a home journal^ 

devoted to the agricultural interests of oar 

own State. Please send me a receipt, and 

oblige Tours, truly, -. J. Gould. 

♦' • >— 

Turning Over * New Leaf. 

Wau€au, Aug. 9, 1864. 

Mr. Editor:— I have been a Wisconsin 
farmer for eighteen years, and have ''farmed 
it" as most of my elass hare done; but I 
have resolved to turn over a new leaf; and 
the first step towards doing things as they 
should be done will be to get possession of 
the Farhsr. Enclosed is one dollar, for 
which please send the Farmer for one year. 
You will probably hear from me again next 
yeto at this time. 

Yours, Ac, A. F. Foots. 

[Decidedly seneible. We welcome you 
into our great family circle. About thirty 
thousand more Wisconsin farmers need to 
turn over the same sort of a leaf.] 



New Advertlaen&enti. 

Spanlfth BuckB, by A. F. Knox and Horao» Wil- 
liami; 

True DelAwwe Q»tupe Tiuet, by 0«OTf e W. 'Camp- 
bell, the original prodacer: 

Uclrarland's Bog Catter, by John Webster; 

Roek Tenaoe Nureery, by L. P. CMndler; 

Ha^y noweiiog Balbe, by Jeoies Tick^ Boobester; 

South I^wu Sheep and superior Naneiy Stoek, by 
A. G. Hanibrddb Bro. 



LitMrary Hotiees. 

.MlVBRAL BU0i:r&0B8 OP THZ G0SDILX.ERA8 OF XOETB 

AuS&iCA, partirolarly as to Predous Metals. With a 
Map. By Col. Charles Wblttlosey, of the lata Oeolo- 
j(ical Surreys U Ohio, Wlsoonsio, and the Nonh- 
western states. Published by J. B. LIppinoott & Co., 
PhOadelpbia. Price, 25 oeolis. 

A' neat pMupblet of 64 pages, beautifully printed, 
and fall of ibtarest to the miner, the geologist, and 
the political eoononlst. See notice, with extiaets,ia 
Mining Department of this number. 

IirlkUBTSiAl. T7>iTBUiTT £»0CATios, by Prof. J. B. 
Turner. Xmery & Co., Chicago. 

The central idea of this paper on education i* 
sound, though its influence for good is somewhat im- 
paired by a too free indnlgeneeln that Inelegant, 
tlam-bang style chazaoterlstic of the author. The 
Professor's discussion of the causes of failure in the 
case of so many of th«> Industrial schools hitherto at- 
tempted will be noticed in tbo Xducational Depart- 
ment of the Fa&mzk! 

AKRUAL KKPORT op TBB ASJUTAKV GzXBRAI. op TBI 

Btasr op WI8C0MIN, for the year ending September 
80tb,lbe3. 

We are Indebted to Willism J. Park, State Printer, 

for a copy of this Report, neatly bound in muslin. 

It contains brief histocie aeeounta of the seTeral Be|^ 

iments in the sereioe, the Boater of the State 

Militia, BegUnental JLoster of Wiseoniin Yolunteert^ 

Dratt Statistics, ^c, jcc. In the future these reeords 

will beefgreatsemee. Gen. Gaylord is making e 

good ofleer, and is entitled te much eredit for the 

eSeieat and ildthful manner in mhiah he attends to 

his arduous duties. 

TBI AvsRlCAS Conmor: A History of the Oreet 
Rebellion in the United States of America, 1869w.'64; 
its Causes, laeldents, aud Results: intended to ex- 
hibit especfally its Moral and yolitleal Phases, with 
the Drift RQ<i PPOgresa of American Opinion respect- 
ing Human Slayery from 1776 to ISM. By Horace 
Greeley. Illustrated by portraits on steel of Gene- 
ral*, Statesmen, and other eminent men; Tiews of 
Important places, battle scenes and diagrams from 
official Bourses. Published by O. D. Case tt Co., 
Hartlord, and by George dt C. W. Sherwood, Chicago. 

We hare had the opportunity to hastily examine 
the first Tolume of this great work of one of America's 
ablest and most fklthlul writers, and it is our opinion 
that no man In the world could have done the work 
better^ban it has been do&e, thus far, by Mr. Gree- 
ley. We aoj this in simple justice, and without par- 
tiality for a etatesmau of whose eourse we haTS nel 
nnfre<)uently had occasion rtrj cordial^ to disap- 
proTe. We take it that no man can be tp-day fuBj 
competent to write a History of the Bebellion; but 
it Is certainly important that the materials aboult be 
put in the beet possible form for preserration, e^d 
that they may eren be so presented as to contribute 
somewhat te a Juster appreciation of the true posltloB 
of our UoTernmsnt, and so help in the grand work ef 
restoring fence, and re-establishing the Unioa of tbe 
States upon a firm and enduring basis. 

AsDRiseep HbkbtS. Rakdau, LZ». D., befor) the 

Convention ot Wool Growers, held at Columbw^, 
Ohie, January. Ath and 6th, 1864; also, embraoing 
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the Traneact ions of tlw Wool Qrowort' iMoelation. 

Avery valuable pamphlol, replete with important 
statistics and other iofbrm'ation. Publiihed.by S. D. 
Harris, Clt-veland, Ohio. Single oopiea tent, poet- 
paid, for 25 cent*. Five eopiee'for flt>0. 

pRizi List op thi Pkovisoial Aobxcultubal Amo- 
eiATioir, for the 19th Annual Exhibition, to be held 
in the city of HamUtotty during the lust week of Sep- 
tember, 1804. 

A \rell clasnfled and ezoeedlngly liberal Llat of 
Prltes. Upper Canada appeate to be fully awake to 
the importance of fostering her agricultural inter- 
ests. Did the Fair not come at the time appointed 
for ouis, we would endeavor to be there. 

List op Prbuiums and Riotjlatiovs op thi Nbw 
ToHK State Aoeicultdbal Socibtt, for the *24th An- 
nual Fair, to be held at Bochesteri September dOth 
to 23dy iuclusire. 

The New Yorli farmers, under the able lead of their 
veteran Secretary, Col. B. P. Johmoui ajre always 
doing, and doing well. 

[Notices of several other new publications, which 
other articles hava crowded or.., will be given in our 
next number.] 

♦ II 

[AdvertiMmant.] 
McFarland's B09 CvUer* 

NoBTU Pbaibib, Wasbihoton do., Wis , \ 
August 2e, 1864. 5 

Tc the Editor of the WiieoMUi Farmer: 

Dbab Sib :— I tieg leave to eall the attention of the 
farming community to a new and valuable labor- 
saving machine, patented in 184S, by Alexander 
McFarlaud, and new for the first ttme introduced 
into the central and western part of the State, and 
and designed to make a reformation in the mode of 
eulture of low and marshy land. The machine is 
known as « McFarland's Bog Cutter." It is simply 
constructed, end when worked by a single team, is 
capable of evening down three or feur acres of bog 
marsh a day, cutting the small hillocks Into fine soil, 
and filling up openings in the ground, leaving a 
smooth, cv.n surface. The machine leaves the 
ground in perfect condition for the reception of grass 
feed, and when the seed is sown Just before If smart 
shower, will hardly require dragging. Where cattle 
are kept off of low, marshy land, so reclaimed, for two 
or three seasons, the soil is firmly fixed, and after- 
wards can be depastured, or cut with the scythe or 
reaper, the smalt hiilooks never appearing again. 

The machine can be furnished at $25 00, at the 
place of manufacture, at North Prairie j in Waukesha 
Obunty, In this State. The undersigned, who has the 
right of manufacture for the State, will have one of 
these machines on exhibition at the ooming State 
Fair, at Janesville, and farmers are especially desired 
to examine it, and to test its adaptation to the pur- 
pose steted above. JOHN WEBSTEB, I 

Mauutacturer. 



HAROy FLOWERING BULBS, 

FOB FALL or 1864. 

Mr Illustrated Annual Catalogue of Hardy Dutch 
and other Flowering tfuIlM, and 

GUIDE TO THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Is now ready to send out. It oonslsts ot foil sad 
plain deaoriptioni of the best 

Hiractntlfca, Tulips, Crocuses. finQi^ Dropo, 
Cro'vrn Imperlnls, Anemones, tallies, ire. 

With ample directions for planting and culture, iij 
CstBIogoe, this season, is beaurifUUy tllustruted, 
oontainlng, among other itlustratious, two full p«9" 
engravings, and one beautiful eolored piateoftbe 

JAPAN LILY. 

Itr is sent, frr.e x>t postage, to all who apply. In- 
cIoMng ten cents. Catalogues are always sent to my 
customers of the previous year, free, as soon aa Is- 
sued, without being ordered. 

Uy importations from ll<fllond, the presout yoor. 
have never been eqoiilled for extenr, variety, nnd 
exoellence. Ai4tfiU JAMISH TICK, 

sep-lm Bochester, N. T. 



EOOKTERRAOE NURSEBT, 

NBAR MADISON, WIS. 

THE undersigned would cull the atifution of those 
wishing to parehase Fruit, Ornamentot Trees, 
Kvergreens, Herbaceous Plants, Shrubs, Japaa Lilies, 
Small Fruits of any description. Tines, &e., &c., to 
his large stock, of Wisconsin growth, of eupotlor 
quality, t intend to clear a large portion of my Nur- 
sery ground, this lalj and the coming ^riag, aud 
those wishing to purchase largely can get great bar- 
gains at the Nursery. Any one wishisg to purehase 
my entire stock can do so at a very great bargalo, 
and have plenty of tlas to remove the stook. The 
stock, lor health and vjgor, cannot be surpassed in 
the State < The trees are aU/ree/rom imecU. 1 will 
sell extra sised Kvergreens at less than half the usual 
prices. Information can be obtained at the Norsory, 
or by letter. Post-offloe addres<*, 

L. P. CHANDLER, 
Book Terrace Nureexy, 
Madison, Wis. 
[Former y Robblns dt Chandler.] sep-7m 



TRUE DELAWARE GRAPE VINES, 

FUOM THE ORIGINAL TINE I 

BEST QUALITY OF PLANTS 

AT LOW PRICES 1 

ALSO, choice vini»8 of Allen's White Hybrid, Adri- 
ondao, Anna, Black King. Crevellng, Ooneord, 
Cliuton, Cuyaboga. Clara, Cassady, Diana, El5in- 
buTRh, Oolden Ciiaton, Oarigues, Hactforo Proliile, 
Horbemont, Ions, Israclla, Lydia, Louisa, Lincoln, 
Lenoir, Lognn, Maxatawney, Mottled, Msnhatlaa, 
Norton's Tirglnia) Oporto, Ontario, Rebecca, Raahe, 
Rogers' new Hybrids, Taylor's Rullltt, To-Kalon, 
Union Village, Undeiliiirs Seedling, &e. Also, Dow- 
ning's vver-bearing Mulberry, Currants, Raspberries, 
Straw becries, &o. 
Send stamp fo: descriptive prioe list, to 

' OEOROB W CAMPBELL, 
8ep-8m Belaware, Ohio. 



MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO 
RAILROAD LINE. 

Two through trains daily between Milwaukee ond 
Ohiosgo« . Close and reUabto ooaneotions in Ctai> 
cago wi)h all the Eastern, Southern, and Southwest- 
ern lines. Also, connects with the Radne and Mis- 
sistippi Railroad, at Raoine, and with the Kenosha, 
Roekford and Rook island Railroad, at Konosha. 

Tiino as Quibk, and Far» at Iiow, 
As by any other route. JNO. T. MOODT, 

Mas. Trans., Biilwaukee. 
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Tbe State Fair ot 1864. 

The State Fair is at length amODg the 
things that were. It was gotten up with 
great effort on the part of the officers of the 
Society, and in spite of difficnlties, which, 
in the estimation of very mar 7 of its friends, 
promised nothing hot defeat and ruin. The 
sequel has shown that the Committee were 
right in going ahead; for, although the re- 
sults were not equal to those of other and 
more favorable years, they were more satis- 
factory than anybody had dared to hope; 
the more interesting, and, just now, impor- 
tant departments, to wit: the frnic, the 
sheep, and the machmery and implement 
departments, being very handsomely rep- 
resented, and the reoeipts being suffioient 
to pay all the expenses and all premi- 
ums, with a surplus of nearly a thousand 
dollars. 

Had the weather been favorable, the re- 
ceipts would have been full seven thousand 
dollars — larger by one thousand dollars than 
ever before. Next 3 ear, we hope the skies 
will be more propitious. 

The following condensed account of the 
Exhitition is given for the benefit of those 
who were unable to attend, and as a brief 
record of an important eTent in the indus- 
trial history of Wisconsin. 

The entries having been made on Monday 
and Taesday, at 10 o'clock on Wednesday 
morning the Exhibition was formally opened 
by the following address, delivered by 
Ool. B. R. Hinkley, President of the 
Society: 



OPININO ADDRXSS. 

Gentlemeii of the Stat« Afrioultiiral Soolety and 
JPtUow CitUens: 

It is the prerogative of the Society I this 
day have the honcr to represent, to impose 
such duties upon its officers as may be ne- 
cessary to the entire accomplishment of the 
important objects for the promotion of which 
it was originally established. And inas- 
much in I hold it to be the duty of every 
member thereof to yield the most implicit 
obedience to all its requirements, there 
seems to be no honorable alternative for me 
but to formally open this State Exhibition 
with an address. I shall endeavor to com- 
ply with this demand upon my efforts so far 
as to make a few remarks appropriate to 
the occasion, and not being prepared to 
make a formal address in the popular sense, 
will content myself with a brief review of 
the circumstances and motives which have 
hitherto determined the policy of the pres- 
ent board of officers. 

It is now three years since we were gath- 
ered together for the purpose of making an 
exhibition of the products of our industry, 
as a state, and of interchanging views as to 
the best means of advancing the material 
and social interests of the commonwealth. 
The h&st exhibition was the most complete 
and successful of any that had ever been 
held in Wisconsin, and the Society, stim- 
ulated by the results of that and previous 
efforts, was largely encouraged, so that it 
planned an exhibition for 1861 on a still 
more liberal and magnificent 8oale. But 
groat political events, such as few if any 
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anticipated, soon transpired. The whole 
nation was plano^ed into a fearful oivil war; 
the grounds and improvements we had in- 
tended for the exhibition of 1861 were 
turned over to the Qovernment for a mili- 
tary encampment ; the Legislature, in its 
▼ery questionable wisdom, repealed the law 
by virtue of which the Society had received 
from year to year an appropriation of 
|3,000, from the moneys of the State; the 
means of the Society, to the amount of some 
S 5,000, remained unavailable in a recog- 
nized but unaudited account against the 
United States ; the public mind was dis- 
tracted and absorbed by the deplorable con- 
dition of the country, and postponement after 
postponement of our annual fairs followed as 
a natural, if not a necessary, 'consequence. 
But we have not forgotten that industry 
is the only basis of the material prosperity 
of State and Nation, nor that the final tri- 
umphant issue of the Government of our 
choice from the deep troubles by which it 
has been well nigh overwhelmed, is to bo 
secured scarcely less through the heroic ef- 
forts of persistent labor, than through vic- 
tories won by our arms; and, accordingly, 
trusting in industrial exhibitions as an im- 
portant means of stimulation and informa- 
tion, in February last the resolution was 
formed, by the officers of the State Agri- 
cultural Society, to again attempt a State 
Fair. The Premium List was issued in 
Hay, and measures were immediately taken 
to insure a success. Since then, however, 
new difficulties have arisen. A drouth of 
great severity and long protraction, togeth- 
er with unheard-of ravages of insect foes, 
have reduced our crops to less than a third 
of what the average crops should have been, 
and, finally, a new draft for half a millioif 
more men for the army has again filled the 
public mind with thoughts of war, to the 
exclusion of almost everything else. 

Under all these circumstances, the Ex- 
ecutive Oommittee have not felt warranted 
in making preparations such as were made 
in 1860, and such as would have been 
grateful to their pride. The fruit of their 
Ecalons, if not entirely successful efforts is 
before you. 



Upon the Judges, whom we have selected 
with great care, and upon the euperinfeen- 
dents of the various departments, very much 
yet depends. We trust they will aee their 
best endeavors to meet the demands of the 
occasion, and that complete success will be 
the result of our united labors. ^ 

It now only remuns to me to declare the 
Exhibition open, to urge upon aU the 
best use of the opportunity it affords^ and 
to express the hope that, when, in 1865, 
we again unite in an annual festival, the 
victorious armi- s of the Republic will have 
so thoroughly done their work that hence- 
forth, for msny generations — ^yea, f<JT all 
time to come — the arts of Peace may hftve 
uninterrupted progress. 

JUDGES didn't ''GOICB TO TIlfB." 

On calling the roll of Judges it was found 
that only at)out 30 of the more than 200 ap- 
pointed were present. The failure of com- 
mitteemen to attend has always been a source 
of great embarrassment to the Society, but 
never was the delinquency so provoking as 
on this occasion. It is impossible that men 
picked up on the spur of the moment, with- 
out time to acquaint themselves with evoi 
the rules and regulations by which they are 
to be governed in their inspection, should be 
able to discharge their duties in a manner 
entirely satisfactory either to themselves or 
to those for whom they act. It is true that 
the Society is unable to offer pecuniary in- 
ducements to insure the attendance of judges. 
Its funds will not allow so large an expendi- 
ture for that purpose. But then it might 
reasonably be expected that interest in a 
public enterprise of so much importanee 
would constitute a sufficient incentive with 
a large proportion of the appointees, and 
that those who, for good reasons, find them- 
selves unable to attend, would have the po- 
liteness to notify the Secretary of their in»> 
bUity, so that their places might be sap- 
plied. And yet it is a fact that of the whole 
number who were pointedly notified by the 
transmission of copies of the Premium Li8t» 
with their names marked therein, only JSm 
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of the 170 who fiuled to appeal at the Fair 
deigned a reply 1 

It is beliered that the persons who kind- 
ly consented to serre the Society as subeti- 
tatesy with rare, if any, exceptions, were 
competent and £uthfal jadges, and that the 
results of their labors have been, in the 
main, satisfactory. 

bird's bti raw or the defartkints. 
At the right of the gate of entrance, and 
extending along the enclosure for some dis- 
tance, were 

The Sheep Pens, filled with as fine speci- 
mens of the ovine race as ever graced even 
an international exhibition. The Spanish 
Merinoes were in greatest force; the long 
wool and middle wool sheep next. This is 
all right. Just now there is bat little dif- 
ference made by purchasers in favor of fine 
wool; but when the war ends^ the owners of 
fine wool sheep will again be 'Mn luck." 
Wool-growing is, at present, and will be, for 
some time to come, I he most profitable branch 
of husbandry in Wisconsin, and we are glad 
to see the evidences that this is becoming 
the conviction of our farmer. . The List of 
Premiums awarded will show who are fore- 
most in this business. 

Next, in order of place, came 
The Swine, occupying several pens. Mr. 
Ruble was king in this department, showing 
one Yorkshire boar for which he had been 
offered $800 00; weight, 1,200 pounds 1 

The Poultry Pens were likewise pretty 
much monopolized by Mr. Ruble. This 
branch of husbandry does not receive the 
attention it deserves, and we Were glad of 
the interest awakened by Mr. R.'s fine 
display. 

The Horse Department was worthily rep- 
resented as to quality, though the number 
of animals on exhibition was not large. The 
Thoroughbreds, the Roadsters and the Trot- 
ters especially attracted the attention of vis- 
itors, and by their fine displays of blood and 
speed added much to the interest of the £x- 



hibitioQ. The thoroughbreds shown by Mr. 
Simon Ruble alone were valued at scarcely 
less than ten or twelve thoasand dollars. 

The Cattle Department was meagrely rep- 
resented. But for Richard Richards, of Ra- 
cine, Clinton Babbitt, of Beloit, and A. G. 
Darwin, of Madison, the Short Horns would 
have been nowhere; and the same may be 
said for I. S. Newton, of Middleton, and 
George Baker, of Hustisford, with reference 
to the Devons. Cattle-breeding is not, at 
present, so profitable a business in this State 
as the raising of sheep and horses^ and it 
would hardly have been, reasonable to have 
expected a very large show in this depart- 
ment. The time is coming, however, when 
I the cattle-breeders will have compensation 
for their enterprise. Wheat-growing will 
not always be insanely followed. 

Machinery and Itnplemente were there in 
large number and . variety. Reapers and 
mowers, seed drills and cultivators, plows, 
harrows, rollers and bog- cutters, patent 
gates, hay gatherers, hay pitchers, washing 
machines, clothes wringers, and a multitude 
of other maohineryf too numerous to men- 
tion, were strewn about the Operative Ma- 
ehinery Hall, to the great comfort of those 
who were anxious that this most fascinating 
department should rank No. I. 

£. W. Skinner & Co , leaders in the sor- 
ghum machinery business, were there, with 
their mills and apparatus in complete and 
successful operation, crushing the cane, 
evaporating the juice, and putting on aU the 
appearance of a regular sugar establishment 
of Louisiana. They have taken first prizes 
at all the North-Western State Fairs, and 
are doing a magnificent business. 

Manufacturers' Mall was respectably 
filled, though not sd well as formerly. The 
chief attraction was a highly interesting trial 
of cooking stoves (Stewart's), entered by 
Mr. E. S. Barrows, of Janesville. They 
did their work splendidly, and liberally dealt 
out roast beef and beautiful bread to the ad- 
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miriog multitade. Fairbanks' scales were pagoda, with ita floaliog etan and atripea, 
there, as usual, Qoparalleled and nnchal- 1 was an ornament to the grounds, and the 
lenged. We do not beliere they have their ceaseless hum and click of the ^ereral beau- 
equal in the world, and although there is tiful machines attracted great crowds of ad- 
bot little probability of their finding com- miring spectators. We have no criticisms 
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petitors at our fairs, we are none the less 
glad to see them always on hand. 

FruiUj €hrain$ and Vegetables were crowd- 
ed into one large tent; the Fruit and Flower 
Department occupying one-half. The fruit 
crop has been two-thirds a failare this year, 
and on this account we did not expect much 
of a show. We were agreeably disappoint- 
ed. The show was fine as to variety and 
quality, and respectable as to quantity. We 
have not space to even name the exhibitors, 
but cannot forbeaf, even at the risk of being 
thought iuTidious, to make mention of the 
handsome diitplays made by George P. Pef- 
fer, of Pewaukee, P. B. Spaulding, of Beloit, 
Messrs. Tuttle, Clark & Son, of Baraboo, 
and, best of all, the beautiful show of differ- 
ent ?arie&ies of fruits, green-house plants 
and flowers, by F. W. Loudon, of JanesTille. 
As an officer of the Society, lai^ly respon- 
sible for the attempt to hold a Fair, we felt 
especially grateful to Mr. L. for the enter- 
prise and fine taste manifested by him on 
this particular occasion. As Editor, we are 
also grateful for his liberal remembrance of 
our partiality for superior grapes, apples and 
pears. 

Fine Arts Hall, (thanks to the courtesy of 
the oitiiens of Janesville, and the excellent 
taste of Rev. Mr* Goodspeed, and of Mr. 
Rafter, of Neshota Seminary, the efficient 
Superintendents of that Department,) was 
handsomely decorated with paintings, phor 
tographs, embroideries, and other works of 
art. The musical instruments were also 
there, Messrs. Darling, Wilson & Eldridge, 
all of Janesnlle, being liberal contributors. 
Between the Hall of Arts and Fruit Hall 
stood a beautiful pagoda, erected by order 
of Mrs. S. M. Coe, of Janesville, Agent for 
Wheeler* Wilson's Sewing Machines. The ''''iF:l^T^'^^^T^^::^^^^ 7 



for the Committee which awarded the medal 
to Qrover & Baker's machine. They doubt- 
less discharged their duties conscientiously. 
But we are nevertheless unshaken in our 
own humble judgment, that the Wheeler & 
Wilson machine, for general family use, has 
no superior in the world. 

The following are the awards of prizes in 
all the departments of the Exhibition: 

▲WAKD or PRXMIUXS. 

BIVISION A.— DOMESTIC AlflMAUi. 

Department of Horses, Jacks, and Males. 

GLASS 1— THOROUOn BBBD HORSES. 

John Bati», Tsftoo, stallion, « Princeton," 4 

JT9, 1ft premiom fSO 00 

Simon Rabl», Beloit, itallion, " Buckshot," 4 

yrs,2dpr«m 20 00 

C. LoftuB Martin, JanesTille, stallion, " Young 

Princeton, under 8 yxw, 1st prem 8 00 

Simon Ruble, Beloit, stallion oolt, «< Toung 

Uedoo," sucking oolt, 1st prem S 00 

B. Millen, JanesTille, sucking colt, « Young 

Princeton," 2d prem 2 00 

H. W. Elkius, Beloity sucking mare colt, 1st 

prem SCO 

W. Elkins, Beloit, brood mare, " Puss Fer- 
ris," 4 yrs, Is t prem 20 00 

S. Ruble, Beloit, brood mare, ** Maria Hamil- 
ton," 4 yrs, 2d prem 12 00 

JcDGit .-An4r«>w Prondfit, Madison; O. P Robla- 

•on, JanesTille; Jno. Forb«s, Fort Atkinson. 

GLASS 2.-.R0ADSTBRS. 
Geo. W. Blancbard, Lake Mills, stallion, "Ham- 

blntonian," 4yrsaad OTer, 1st prem 25 00 

A. HcConnel, Oeonomowoc, stallion, <tAbe Lin- 
coln," 4 yrs and oTer, 2d prem 16 00 

Bmery Colby, Freeport, Ills., stallion, 3 jrs and 

oT«r,lstpr«m 10 00 

A. J. Warner, Shoplere, stallion, 3 yrs and OTer, 

2d prem 7 QO 

G. W. Thustan, Waukesha, brood mare, 4 yrs 

and OTer, 1st prem IS 00 

JuDOiM.— Andrew Prondfit, Madison; Dr. Robinson 
JanesTille; J. ^'. Rix, Oed«r Creek. 
GLASS 8— HORSES FOR GENERAL PURPOSES. 
D. Merrill, Beloit, stallion, 4 yrs and oTer, Ist 

prem 20 00 

N. Potter, Bau Claire, stallion, 4 yrs and oTer, 

2d prem 15 00 

n. Smith, Shoplere, stallion, 3 yrs, 1st prem. . . 10|00 
H. P. Fales, Janesville, stallion, « Young Rat- 
tler," 2d prem 7 00 

J. H. Young, Elkhorn, stallioa, 2 yrs, Isfc prem. OJ 
M. K. Fsrufeworth, Whitewater, stallion, " Du- 

roc," 2 yrs, 2d prem 4 00 

A. T. Watson, FootTiUe, stolllon colt, (year- 
ling,) 1st prem S og 

P. Schroits, Harmony, stallion oolt, (yearling,) 

3d prem S 00 

J. E. Dickson, JanesTille, brood mare, 4yrsand 

OTer, Ist prem 13 00 

L. H. Bond, Lima Centre, Black Hawk brood 

mare, <(Belle of Wbconsin," 4 yrs, 2d prem 8 00 
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Tbos. Barlus, £mnnld Grove, brood mare, 2d 

prom 

J. O. Potter, Beloit, maro, 2 yn, Itt prem 6 00 

J. 0. Tan Qelder, Janesville, filly, !st prem.... 6 00 
P. R. Tiem»7, Mrestport, flllj, 2d prem .... < CO 
Chas. Hanford, Kmerald Grore, snokiDg mare 

ooltylBtprem 8 00 

Jooan.—J. H. Warren, Albany; Wm. Barrou^hi: 
W. A. Jobnson. 

CLASS 4 — DRA?T H0R8B9. 
Uorgan Wescort, Barton, stallion, <*Yoang Gir- 

ford Morgan," let prem 7 00 

John Llseomb, JaneiTiUe,anoking stalUoa colt, 

lit prem 3 00 

Jas. Bullard, Syansyille, Bucking atallioa colt, 

2d prem 2 00 

JuDGia -^am» as for GlaM 8. 

0LA8S 6.~JAGKS AND H17LE9. 
J. S Owens, KTansTlUe, jack, imported, Ist i 

prem 25 00 

H. 0. Cook, Mil waQKee, jack, 2d prem 10 00 

Simon Ruble, Beleit, pair work mules, Int prem 10 00 
J. W. Smith, Whitewater, single mule, Ist 

prem 6 00 

JuDOU —Same as for Glass 8 
CLASS 6.-.MAT0HED HORSES AND MARKS. 
R. T. Pember, JanesTllle, pair matched geld- 
ings, 4 jrs old and over, Ist prem 20 00 

B. N. Sheldon, Monroe, pair matched draft 

horses, 4 yrs old and orer, Ist. prem 20 00 

Gilbert Adams, Racine, pair roadsters, and 

6 yrs old, 1st prem 20 00 

JUBOts.^Bmery Tfaay^r, Hast Troy; Wm. Hollins- 
head, ElRhoni; P. B. DIokey. 

GLASS T.^GELDINGS OR MARES FOR SINGLE 
HARNESS, SADDLE, diO. 

A. G. Darwin, Madison, sinRle horse, brown, 4 

yrs old and oTer, 1st prem 10 00 

J. H. Waterman, Milton, single horse, dapple 

grey, gelding, 4 yrs old and OTer, 2d prem . . 5 00 

B. F. Pendleton, JanesTille, saddle horse, brown 

gelding, 1st prem 10 00 

h. Moses, JanesTille, saddle horae, bay gelding, 

2d prem 5 00 

JVBOta —Same m fox Cl%s8 6 

GLASS 8.— TROTTERS. 
B. F. Annis, Lake Mills, trotting stallion, time, 

2.53, Ist pr^m 80 00 

5. T. Tumor, Grand Rapids, Mioh., trotting 

•tallion, time, 2.64, 2d prem .... ^ 20 00 

J. Bulleno, Jr., Beloit, trotting ttalUon, time, 

8.00. 8d prem 15 00 

6. Hutson, JanesTllle, trotting mare, time, 2.46, 

let prem 80 00 

Nelson Gatllff, Raelne, trotting mare, time, 2.55, 

2d prem 20 CO 

Je.ome Gates, Delaran, trotting gelding, time, 

2.42X,lit prem 26 00 

GUbert Adams, Racine, trotting gelding, time, 

2.43X,2dprem 16 00 

A. E. logallf, Raeine, trotting matched geld- 
ings, time, 8.65, lat prem 36 00 

JUBOU.— H. M. Harrington, Delaran; N. Potter, 
Saa Claire ; B. Thayer, Bast Troy; Simon Ruble, 
BeloiC. 

CLASS 9.— WALKERS. 
Dr. Wm. Home, JanesTille, walking gelding, let 

, prom • 10 00 

Jvoais.— Same as for Cltss 8. 

Cattle Department. 

CLASS 10.— SHORT HORNS. 
Eiohard Richards, Raoine, bull, «* Napoleon," 

8 yrs and over, Ist prem 26 00 

Jas. Haddin, Johnstown, Durham bull, 6 yrs 

old,2dprem 15 00 

Clinton Babbett, Beloit, red Durham oow, 1st 

prem 2iO 00 

Clinton Babbett, Beloit, roan Durham oow, 2d 

15 00 



Richard Richards, Raoine, heifer calf, ** Arabel- 
la," 1st prem 7 00 

A. G. Darwin, Madison, red heifer, <' Wingra 

BeUe,** 2 yrs, 1st prem 16 00 

JCDOIB ^B. M. Danforth. Sum-rtlt; Ofass. H. Wil- 
liams, Baraboo ; Samuel Pratt, Waukesha ; John 
Munson. 

CLASS 11.— DBVONS. 
Geo. Baker, Hustisford, DeTon bull, 3 yrs, 2d 

prem ^i.. 10 00 

J. K. Kimball, Kenosha, DeTon cow, 6 yrs, Ist 

prem 20 00 

I. S. Newton, Middleton, Dctou oow, 6 yrs, 2d 

prem 15 00 

Geo. Baker, Hustisford, heifer, 2 yrs, Ist prem. 16 00 
I. S. Newton, Middleton, Devon heifer 1 yr, iBt 

prem 7 00 

Geo. Baker, Hustisford, DeTon calf, 6 mos, 1st 

prem 7 00 

I. S. Newton, Middleton, DeToa oalf, 6 mos, 2d 

prem „ 6 00 

Junors.— Same as tor Class 10. 

CLASS 12— ALDBRNEYS. 
Bon Reed, Madison, Aldemey bull, 8 yra, 1st 

prem « 25 00 

JiiDOBs.— «ame aa for Glass 10. 
CLASS 15.— GRADE CATTLE AND WORKING 
OXEN. 
Richard Richards, Racine, grade cow, << Maria," 

8 yrs and over, 1st prem 10 00 

C. Loft us Martin, JanesTille, grade cow, 8 yra 

andorer, 2d prem 7 00 

I. S. Newton, Middleton, 1 pair 3 yr old steon, 

Istpr'jm 7 00 

JUDQBS.— Pliny M. Perkins, Burlington; IT. H. Bter- 
liog. 

Sbeep Department. 

CL4SS 18.— SPANISH MERINOES. 
C. M. & H B. Clark, Whitewater, Spanish buck, 

2yrs,lstprem 10 00 

Horace WiUiama, Whitewater, Spanish bdck, 3 

yrs,2d prem 7 00 

C. M. & H. B. Clark,Whitewater, Spanish bnek, 

lyr,l8tprem 7 00 

Richard Richards, Racine, Spanish buok, 1 yr, 

2d prem 6 00 

C. M. & H. B. Clark, Whitewater, pen ot Span- 
ish buok lambs, 1st prem 6 00 

R. Richards, Raoine, pen of 3 buck lambs, 3d 

prem 3 00 

R. Richards, Kadne, pen of 8 ewes, 3 yrt, lat 

prem..., ... .'. 10 00 

C. M. & H. B. Clark, Whitewater, pen of 3 ewes, 

2yrs,2dprem 7 00 

0. M. 4c H. B. Clark, Whi re water, pen of 3 ewes, 

lyr,lsfcprem 7 00 

Richard Richards, Racine, pen of 3 ewes, 1 yr, 

2d prem 6 00 

0. M. & H. B. Clark, Whitewater, pen of 8 ewe 

lambs, lat prem 6 00 

R. Richards, Raoine, pen of 8 ewe lambs, 2d 

prem 3 00 

JUDOis.— 8. L. Sheldon. Madison; DaTid Smitb, 
Barmony; Isaao Clark, Galesrllle. 

CLASS 19.— FRfSNCB MERINOES. 
Wm. L. D. Crandall, Milton, 1 French buok, 3 

yrs, 1st prem engrayiog or... 10 00 

JoiNiSB.— Same aa for Class 18. 
CLASS 33.— LONG WOOL, MIDDLE WOOL, LEI- 

CESTER. 
John Batie, Tafton, South Do?m buok, yrs, 1st 

prem« engraring, or 10 00 

M. Towers, Omro, South Down buok, 3 yrs, 8d 

prem 7 00 

Simon Ruble, Beloit, South Down buck, 1 yr, 

Istprem w 7 00 

M. Towers, Omro, South Down buck, 1 yr, 2d 

prem 6 00 

Simon Ruble, Beloit, pea of 8 South Down buck 

lambs, 1st prem , 6 00 
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M. Towers, Omro, pen of 8 South Down back 

lambs, 2d prem 3 00' 

8. D. Botts, West Milton, pen of 8 Leie69t«r 

Iambi, (no oompetidoa,) Itt pram 5 OV 

Simon Ruble, Beloit, 8 South Down ewes, 2 yra 

andorer, let prem 10 00 

Matthew Towers, Omro, 8 South Down ewes, 2 

jrs and over, 2d prem 7 00 

Matthew Towers, Omro, 8 South Down ewes, 1 

y r and under 2 yrs, 1st prem 7 00 

Simon Ruble, Belolt, 3 South Down ewes, 1 

yr and uuder 2 Trs, 2d prem 6 00 

Matthew Towers, Omro, 8 South Down ewe 

lambs, let prem ..* 6 00 

JUDSBs.— Same as for Glass 18. 

S-vrine and Foviltry DepartmenC. 

CLASS 24.— SWINS. 
Simon fiuhle, Beloit, Yorkshire boar, "Don 

Pedro," 2 yrs and over, 1st p 10 00 

Simon Buble, Suifolk boar, 2 yrs and oTer, 1st 

prem 10 00 

n. P. Fales, JanesrlUe, boar, "Chester White," 

18 moa. 1st p 7 00 

Simon Ruble, Beloit, Suffolk sow, 2 yrs and 

over, 1st p 10 00 

Simon Ruble, Beloit, Yorkshire sow, 6 mos old, 

l«tp 6 00 

Simon Ruble, Beloit, Yorkshire boar, under 1 

yroldylstp 6 00 

JonolB.~D. W. Mason, M»xonTi!ls; I. L. Riz, Ce- 
dar Creek; Jas. Catton. f 

CLA83 25.— POULTRY. 
Simon Ruble, Beloit, best and greatest rariety 

of poultry, Ist p 6 00 

H. P. rales, JanesTiUe, white China fowls, 1st 

prem 2 00 

Simon Rublee, Beloit, 1 cock and 2 hens. Ban. 

turns, Tery fine, no competition 2 CO 

Simon Rublt* , Beloit, 1 pair pea fowls, good, no 

competition 2 00 

Simon Ruble, Belolt, 1 pair AMoan geese, Tery 

fine, no competition 2 00 

Simcn Ruble, Beloit, 1 pair Muscory ducks, 

Tery fine, no competition 2 00 

Simon Ruble, Belolt, 1 cock and 2 hens, black 

JaTa 2 00 

JUDttBs.— W. 8. Ohase, JanesTllIe; A. W. Case, Ra- 
cine; Wm. W. Lester, ranesTllle, 

DIVISION B— PRODUCTS OF THE SOIL. 
DAI RY AND HOUSEUOIiD. 
AgrieiilCiural Departmant. 

GLASS 90. — VIBLD PRODUdTS. 
M. L. Ladd, Millard, 1 bushel pearl wheat, 

spring, 1st premium 8 00 

A. A. Boyce, Lodi, I bushel Rio Grande, spring, 

2dp 2 00 

M. L. Ladd, Millaid, 1 bushel Poland oats, 1st 

prem 2 00 

A. A. Boyco, Lodi, 1 bushel Poland oats, 2d p , Traue 
A. A. Boyce, Lodi, 1 bushel Barley, 09 compe- 
tition 200 

N. Manomber, Emerald GroTe, 1 bushel flax 

seed, no competition 3 00 

Wm. Spaulding, JauesTille, 1 bushel Tioiethy 

seed, no competition 8 00 

Wm. Uolllnsbead, Blkhom, sample of oloTer 

seed, no competition 8 00 

M. L. Ladd, Millard, 1 bushel uaTy beans, 1st 

prsm 200 

Wm. Spaulding, JanesTiUe, 1 bushel beans, 2d 

prem Trans. 

A. A. BoToe, Lodi, 1 bushel f-eed com, 1st p... 8 00 
M. L. Ladd, Millard, 1 bushel Dent com, 2d p. Trans. 
A. A. Boyoe, Lodi, sample peach blow potatoes, 

litp 2 00 

Wm Boliinshead, Blkhom, sample peach blow 

potatoes,2dp Trans. 

Wm. Spaulding, Janearille, sample pink-eye 

potatoes, 1st p 2 00 

Wm. Hollinsbe«d, Blkhom, sample pink-eye 

potatoes, 2d p....; Trans. 



Geo. J. Kellogg, Janafrille, Tariety of early' 

potatoes 2 00 

Wm. BpauldiDg, JanesTille, 18 Tarietles pota- 
toes, 1st p 6 00 

Wm. Hollinshead, Blkhorn, show of excellent 

pototoes,2dp 8 00 

N. Maeomber, Bmorald GroTe, sampla of carrots, 

Istp a 00 

M. L. Ladd, Millard, sample of carrots, 2d p.. .Trans. 
Jonois — Z. P. Burdiok, JanesTille; Albert BcbbU; 

G 0. risher. 

GLASS 27— GARDKN YEGBTABLBS. 
0. G. Orlilth, JanesTille, twelTe boats, 1st 

pr<>mlum Last toI. TransaoUons. 

N. Maeomber, Emerald Grove, 12 best carrots, 

Istp 2 00 

Simon Ruble, Belolt, sample of oaloas, 1st p. . S tO 
N. Maeomber, Emerald GroTe, sample of oalana, 

2d p Trans. 

N. Maeomber Emerald GroTe, half peck of Lima 

bnans, 1st p Trans. 

Wm. llolilnshvad, filiihora, sample of sweet 

potato«s,2dp Trans. 

jDDOis.— Geo P. Peffer, Pewaukee; Geo. Lawrenea, 
Wauketha; Jamee R. Gnnn, Hudson. 

CLASS 28— PRODUCTS OF THE DAIRY AND 
HOU0EBOLD. 
0. 0. Fisher, Centre, 1 Jar of butter, 26 pounds, 

Istp T 00 

A. A. Keith, Johnstown, 1 Jar of butter, 2d p.. 6 00 
N. Maoomber, Emerald GroTe, 1 Jar of baiter, 

8d p 8 00 

M S. Twining, Broadbead, 8 cheeses, 1st p 7 00 

V H. Cobarn, Whitewater, 8 cheeses, 2d p 6 00 

G. W. Cobura, Whitewater, 3 cheeses, 8d p ... 8 00 

G. W. Ooburo, WhI' ewHter, single cheese, 1st p. 2 00 

F. H Oeburn, Whitewnter, single cheese, 2d p. Trans. 
J. J Clark, JanesTille, 1 barrel of winter wheas 

flour,lstp 6 00 

Allen hi Jackman, Janesrlile, spring wheat 

flour, 1st p 6 00 

B. 8. Boxie, Gook^Tliie. best honey, 1st p 6 00 

Geo. J. KeUogg,JanesTills,10poun6sofhancy, 

2dp 8 00 

Geo. J. Kellogg, JanesTille, 6 pounds of honey, 

fine sample No premium olferod. Trans. 

Junois — Eli 8titson,0thkosh; G.G. Gillett, Janet- 
Tillv; Z. Spaulding, Harmony. 

Fmlt and Plofrer Depsurtnaeiit. 

CLASS SB— FRUITS GROITN BY NON-PROFES- 
SIONAL CULTIYATORS. 
Geo. P. Peffer, Pewaukee, best and greataU 

Tariety of apples, diploma and 7 00 

B. B Olds, Clincon, Tariety of apples, 2d p 6 00 

G. F. Richards, Huetltford, Tariety of apples, 8d 

prsm 8 00 

John Westley, Clistoa, 10 Tariatlee of apples, 

Istp S 00 

B. B. Olds, Clinton, 10 Tarietias of apples, 2d p. 2 00 
Frances Westly, Clinton, 10 Tarietles of apples, 

8d p Trans. 

B. B. Olds, Clinton, show of autumn apples, 

1st p , dip., and 6 00 

F. 0. Our t* as. Rocky Bun, show of autumn 

appUs,2dp 8 00 

Thos ITowlNDd, Kenoslia, show ot winter spples, 

1st p , dtp., and...... 6 00 

B. B Olds, Ollnton, show of winter apples, Sd 

prem... , 8 00 

F. C. Ourtiss, Rocky Run, show of winter apples, 

8d p 200 

Geo. P. Peff«r, Pewaukee, show of pears, 1st p., 

dip ,aod 6 00 

Geo. P. Peffer, Pewaukee, show of grapes, Ist 

pram 8 00 

J. H. Kimball, Kenosha, show of forefrn 

grape* Dip. and Trans. 

George P Pefler, Pewaukee, best Tariety of 

fruits Dip.aadlOOO 

JUDOSB — L P. Ohaniler, Madison; J. W. RIst, Plo- 
Tcr; Jas. L. Tnbbs, Blkhom. 
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GLASS 80.~FBUITg BT PROYESSIONaL GULTI- 
YATORS. 

P. B. Spaalding, Bvloit, Tarlfttf of sppUs, Itt p. 

Dip. sod 7 00 

6«o. J. Kelloff , JftoeiTine, bftst end greatest 

▼arlety of eppUt,2dp 5 00 

P. B. 8p»aIdiDir> Beloft, best 20 rarieties of 

eppUfl adapted to the Nirth-west, lit p.... ft 00 

P. B. Bpanldlng, Beloitythow of autumn applet, 

litp ft 00 

Tattl<*, Glark & Bon, Baraboo, sbow of winter 

Apples 1st p. Dip. and ft 00 

F W. Loudon, JanesTlIle, thow of wintet 

apples,2dp 8 00 

F. W. Loudon, Janesville, best and Rraatest 

Tarietjr of pearv. 1st p. Dip. and ft 00 

J. 8. Stiokney, Waawautoso, two TarleMes of 

pears, 1st p ft 00 

P. B. 8panldlng,Belolt, two Tarletlet of pears, 

2d p 8 00 

F. W. London, Jan esfllle, greatest Tairtetj ot 

grapesjlst p 8 00 

Itaae Atwood, Lake Mills, display In Tariety of 

grapei,Sdp 2 00 

iThe ten Tarieties exhibited by Hr. At- 
wood are the most popular for the North- 
west, most magnlfloently grown, and of bu- 
porlor excel lenoe.] 

L. P. Ohandler, Madison, display In Tariety of 

grapes,8dp Trans. 

F. W. Loudon, JancsTlHe, ffrults of all kinds, 

by one exhibitor 1st p. Dip. and 10 00 

J. 0. Plumb, Madison, eolleetlon of sealed fruits 

Iftp ft 00 

J 0. Plumb, Madison, oollootl on of ten Tarie- 

tles of apple •treai, adaptad to this elimate, 

Istp. Dip. and ft 00 

Under the apore head, thero aro flTe entries, all 
showing great rigor of growth espeelally those by 
Messrs. Tuttle, Glark 9c Sons, Baraboo, J. 8. Stick- 
ney, of Wauwatoso, and L P. Chandler, of Madison. 
J. C. Plumb, of Madison, exhibited fifteen ▼ariotles of 
three year old trees, which, for Tigor of growth, 
abundance of roots, and adaptation to our climate, 
are net excelled. 

JoDflss.— F. G. Gurtia, Book? Run ; B. Wilcox, 
Trempealeau; J 8, Shearman, Rookferd, 111. 
CLASS 81.— WIS00N8IN WINKS. 

G. Han ford, Xmerald Grore, assortment of 
wines let p. Bio. and 

A. Sherman, La Prairie, one bottle of white 

currant wine, 1st p. 8 00 

Geo. P . Peffer, Pewaukee, sample of grape wine, 

litp ft 00 

0. Banford, Xmerald GroTc, sample of grape 

wine, 2d p • 8 00 

Q90, P. Peifer, Pewaukee, sample rhubarb 

' win«',lBtp 8 00 

M. L. Ladd, Mlllaid, sample of rhubarb wine, 

(two bottles,) 2d p 2 00 

G. Hanford, Bmerald Qrore, three bottle* of 

strawberry wine, bes«^ Trans. 

AWAftssn BT sxMUTiTs coioanM. 

Br. n. Schroder, Bloomington, III., six bottles 

of superior grape wine Dip. 

Junau.-F. 0. Onrtis, Rooky Run; J. B. Shearman, 

RoekforJ, III : Thos. D. Plumb, Madison. 

GLASS 82.— FLOWERS BT N0H-PR0FB8SI0NAL 
CULTIVATORS. 

Josephine PefTer, Pewaukee, display of quality 

ani Tariety of named flowers, 1st p 2 00 

MSss M. L. Plumb, Madison, display of wild 
flowers — only specimen presented — Tery 
gooa 8 00 

Josephine Felfer, Pewaukee, display of dahlias, 

Iftp 2 00 

Josephine Peffer, Pewaukee« display of Terbe- 

nas, Istp '. 2 00 

Jocephine Peffer, Pewaukee, dlsplaj of asters, 

l«tp 200 

Josephine Peffer, Pewaukee, dltplay of phlox- 
es—beet rpeclmeAs of phloxes— rery good 
difplay 2 00 



Josephine Peffer, Pewaukee, display of petu- 

mas.litp 2 00 

Josephine Peffer, Pewaukee, display of pansles, 

letp ,... 2 00 

JVDGM.- G. W. Hasleton, Portage Olty; Mrs. G. 

W. Hssleton; Mrs. O. W. Campbell. 

GLASS 88.— FL0WBR8 BT PBOFBSSIONAL CUL- 
TIVATORS. 

G. J. Kellogg, JanesTllle, best show of small 

cTergreens, let p ft 00 

F. W. Loudon, JanesTille. best and great«-st 

Tariety of gree n-house plants, 1st p 8 00 

F. W. Loudon, JanesTllle, twelTc Tari^ties of 

geraniums, Ist p 2 00 

J. S. Shearman, Rookford, Ills , grestest number 

of dahlias, 1st. p 8 00 

J. B. Shearman, Roekford, lilt., twelre named 

dahllas,lstp 2 00 

J. 8. Shearman, Rookford, Ills., seedling dah- 

liaalstp 8 00 

F. W. Loudon, JanesT|il«i, six foohila«>, 1st p.. Trans. 

J. 8 Shearman, Rookford, Ills , display of qual- 
ity and Tariety ef roses, 1st p 8 00 

Janoit.— 8. O. Benedict, Madison; Mrs. R. Iladden, 

Blbsj Mrs. Tappan, Madison; Mrs. i-oss, JanesTille; 

N. W. Harrington, DelaTan. 

DIVISION O —MACHINERY, MANUFAC- 
TURES, AND WORKS OF ART. 
Muclilnery Department. 
CLASS 8& — MAUHINBRT AND IMPLEMENTS FOR 
AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

0. E. Steller, vioGregor, Iowa, bog cutter, Istp Dip. 
John Webster, North Prairie, bog cotter, Sd p. Trans. 
Shop. L. Shelden, Madison, Ohio Grain Drill, 

litp Medal. 

X. W. Skinner, Madison, two horse power, 1st p Dip. 
B. & W. Bamham, Battle Creek, Mich., one 4 

horse sweep power Dip. 

1. W. Bkinner, Madison, farm roller.. ..Dip or ft 00 
J. R DaTis,Washington,Iowa,washiiigmaohine.Dip. 
Jas. Adams, JaneiTille, waehing machine. ..0«rt Ex. 
Rock RlTcr Iron Works, Janeenlle, threehlng 

machine, power iooluded, iBt p Dip. 

W. W. Burson, Roekford, Ills., grain binder, 
litp ^ Dip. 

J. D. Locke, JanesTllle, grain binder attached 

to reaper Cert. Ex. 

J. Behel, Rookford, Ills., rotary grain binder 
attached te J. H. Manney's Combined Reap- 
er and Mover Cert, Ex. 

F. F. Blood, JanesTlUe, farm gate, let p Dip* 

A. Blood, Janesfille. garden gate, 1st p Dip. 

Wm. M. Jones, Honoen, D. W. Hall k Co.'s 

Broadcast Seeder and CultlTator, combined, 

litp Dip. 

John Doak, Kelthsburg, Ills., com planter, let 
prem Dip. 

B. F. Fields. Sheboygan Falls, culttTator, let p. 8 00 
B. Hitohcook, JanesTllle, two horse wheel eul- 

tiTator.2dp 2 00 

H. Mitchell 4c Co« Racine, lumber wagon, 1st p Dip. 
J. 8. Owens, ETansTlUe, improTed two horse 

wagou— premium for the ImproTement — ^let 

prem Cert. Ex. 

J. C. Tranex^ Tafton, steel crossing plow, 1st 

prem Cert. Ex. 

N. H. Pieroe, Waupun, subsoil attachment, 

(worthy,) Cert.Ex. 

Ohas. Foster, Rookford, sulky plow for general 

use Cert. Ex. 

Lepper 4c Morse, Fond du Lac, center draft 

plow Cert.Ex. 

0. Foster. Rnokford, Ills., sulky plow Cert. Exi 

Jas« Tomlinpoo.Raoine, double stubble plow.Oert. Ex. 
S. L. Sheldon & Bro., Madison, combined self- 
raking reaper and mower Dip. 

Andrew Proudflt, Madison, Wood's Self Raking 

Reaper Dip. 

Andrew Proudflt, Madison, Wood's Two Wheel 

Mower Dip. 

L, J. Bush, Milwaukee, Kirby's Hand Raking 

Reaper,lstp „ Dip. 

8. H. Hunsberger, Ottawa, Ills., self-raking 

reaper and mower. ••• Cert. Ex. 
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N. Btlllman, Cbloago, Bf allory dc 8endford'0 Flax 

and Hemp Marine Dip. 

OtaM. Foct«r, Fraeport, Ilia., eider mill, lit p. Dip. 

L. E. Port»r. Lake Mllla, apple itlrrer Dip. 

W. FuIdlBg & Go., OhloagOf apring tooth rake, 

litp 8 00 

B. E. AmeDt, Oiwego, lilt., handled hona bay 

rake,2dp 2 00 

0. P. Diokej, Raeioe, fanning mtUa, (S. F. 

Leflln'i patent,) 1 at p ,.Dip. 

T. Naah, JaoeBTille, fanning milli, 2dp 300 

T. G. & Bl. W. Palmer, Obioago, hay ataoker, 

latp ;. .Dip. 

L. J. Bttnh, Milwaukee, teed enttera for horae 

power, let p Dip. 

S. 8. Barrowa, JaneavlUe, Oammlog'a Patent 

Catting Box, Horae Power, 2d p 3 00 

n. 0. Daria, Madlaon, atraw oatter, ha^d power.Dip. 
F. 0. &,ii. W. Palmer. Ohioago, corn ftalk and 

atraw oniter, 2d p 2 00 

Andrew Prondflt, Madison, Weateott'a Ob am 

and Baiter Workfr Dip. 

H. Thompson, Palmyra, ohnm power, (on 

power) i>rt. Ex. 

J. P. Gorblne, Whitne7*8 Point, Nonpareil Bnt. 

ter Worker Dip. 

L. A. Hulae, Qeneva, Ilia., Horae and Band 

Ohamplon Oom Sheller Dip. 

L. J. Bush, Milwaukee, oern sbeller, (BurneU'a 

patent,) 2d p Trana. 

F. Q.& M. W. Palmer, Chicago, horse bar pitch- 
fork.* Dip. 

Oalkins k, Wing, Mrrton. horse hay fork, S'l p.. Trana. 
Fowler, Wood & Beny, Upper Banduaky, Ohio, 

oom huaker Oert. Ex. 

Fowler, Wood & Deny, Upper Bandusky, OhiA, 

hay gatherer ..Oert. Ex. 

0. WilUama. Belolt, olotbea wringer Dip. 

J. De L«ny, Madison, clothes wringer, •« New 

World " 2d p Trana. 

B. M, Oilmore, JanesTille, ook drilling ma- 
chine Dip. 

JonoM.— U. P. Hal), Mndison: Blobard Rlebatda, 
Eaoine; other name not reported.' 

CLASS 86— MAOBINERT FOR MANUFACTURING 
PCRPOSES. 

H. M. Wright, JaneariUe, Grorer A Baker's 

Sewing Maohina Medal. 

Junois — A. B. Goodtioh} W, Lester, JanesTiiie; 

A. W. Oaae, Raeiae. 

CLASS 87.^MA0HINEBT FOR THE M INUFACTUBB 

OF BOROUOM. 
S. W. Skinner & Co., Madison, iiagar mill and 

apparatna, complete Silver Medal. 

B. W . Skinner & Co., Madiaon, aweep sugar mill, 

rtent adJnsCable, let p Dip. 
FoPunabee, JaaesTille, ten gallont blaok 

African Imphee ayrnp, lit p fi 00 

S, Wiloox, Tr^mpealan, sample imphee «Trap, 

(not entered,) •• Honorable mention. 

Tour Committea find edjnaftable geared power 
augar cane mills preaented by E. W. Bklnner A Co., 
of Madlaon, and by the Bock Rlrer Iron Works, of 
JaneBTllle, each of whleh we find to be a very auperior 
mill, and well adapted for the use intended. 
Betpeotfnlly submitted 

Jon«Bs — J. 0. KatoD,Lodl; A. G.TnttU,Baraboo; 
B. Wileox, Trempealeau. 

OLABS 88.— CABRIAGBS, BT0YE3, HARNESSES, &0. 
P. L. Smith, JanesTille, riding buggy, lat pre- 
mium, diploma, or 6 00 

L. F. Harhaway, JaneSTtlle, one light single 

ibIftiDg top buggy, 1st p., dip., or 7 00 

L F. Hathaway, Janesrille, one top buggy. 2d 

prem 4 00 

P. L. Smith, Janesrille, brette oarrlage, lut p., 

dip., or 10 00 

P. L. Smith, JanerrUle, fam'ly carriage, 2d p. . 6 00 
P. L. Bmlth, JanetTiUe, one trotting wagon, 1st 

p,,dip.,or 6 00 

P. L. Bmlth, Janesrille, one pleasure wagon, 

isip 6 00 



P. L. Bmlth, JanesTille, display carriages, 1st 

Modal. 



E. 0. Barrows, Janesrille, four Steward's oook- 

imc stoTea, 1st p.. Dip., and 8 00 

E. 8. Barrowa, JanesTille, fire parlor coal stoTes, 

latD '. Dip. 

E. S. Barrows, Janesrille, three parlor wood 

atOTcii, latp Dip. 

Robert Hodge, Janearille, open buggy, 2d p — 8 08 

J. B. Hyser, JanevTlUe, one heat radiator Tzaaa. 

Daniel Daggett, Milwaukee, two rolla of wire 

foreenmg Dip. 

A. P. Grorer, Eureka, one grain cradle, lat p..I>ip. 
Simon Guthrie, Waukau, grain oradle» 2d p. Trans. 
JoBOta.— Geo. Lawronoe, Waukesha: John MeCnl- 
looh, Janesrille; B. B. Hammond, Waukevha. 
CLASS 39.— CABINET WAliB. COOPERAGE, WIL- 
LOW WARE, LEATHER, BOOTS AND 8BOK8, 
INDIA RUBBER GOODS, &0. 
W. 0. Rltoble & Co., Belolt, dUplay of willow 

ware, latp., dip. and 8 08 

Rupee & Grooeman, Beokford, lUa., spring bed 

bottom Dip 

Junan — Ocrin fluerasey, JanAsrllle; P. Sehmltx. 
CLASS 41 ^MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
J. L. Darling, JanvSTllle, square piano, lat p., 

dip., and 8 00 

D. D. Wilson, Janesrille, parlor piano, dip. 

and , 3 00 

D. D. WUson, Janesrille, American organ ...Dip. 
J. L. Darling, Janesrille, cabinet parlor organ. Dip. 
J. If. Darling, Janesrille, melodeon, (Prince & 

Co.»s,) Dip. 

J. R. Eldridge, JanearilU, meiodenns, dip. ai«4 8 08 
jQDais.— A. C. Darls, Madia n; Mn. E. A. Tap^aa, 
Madiaon; L. Bstee. 

CLASS 44.»TBXTILB FABRICS, CLOTHING, &0. 
Jas. Cotton, Burlington, white flannel, bo<ae 

manufactory, Isc p 6 00 

Juixiis.— Orrin Guernsey, Janesrille; P. SebmiU; 
More Spears, Black Earth. 

CLASS 45.— DOUE8TI0 MANUFACTCRB). 
Mrs. D. Barlass, Emerald Grore, one wrought 

oountorpane 2 08 

Mrs. F. Newbera, Johnstown Centre, knit coun- 
terpane 2 00 

Mrs. D. M. Lay, Bock Prairie, knit eonnter- 

pane S 00 

Mrs. A. B. PamUe, Centre, patch quilt 2 00 

Mrs. Ohannoey Boss, Beloit. pateh qnilt Trmo<. 

Bosanna Gilmore, Janearille, double carpet 

oorerlld, let p 8 00 

Mrs. Wm. Bpaulding, Janesrille, rag earpet... 8 00 

D. L. Hopaon, TISany, wool earpet 4 00 

J. Child, Lima Centre, one dosen towela, 1st p. 2 00 
J. Ohiids, Lima Centre, 4 linen table apreada.. S 00 
J. Chllda, Lima Oentco, one pound of linen 

thread S 08 

A. J. Warner, Shoplere, wool mlttena, 1st p.. . 1 00 
MlM Emellne Ohllde, Lima Centre, one pair of 

mittens 100 

Geo. J. Kellogg, Janosrtlie, three pairs of chil- 
dren's rotton stockings, 1st p 1 00 

Misa Augutia BoUaaon, Lima Oentro, one pair 

of soeka, (jurenile olags,) IH p 2 00 

Mrs. M. M. Flint, Belolt, maehlno knit bosleiy. 6 00 
Mrs. 1. B. Newton, Mlddiaton, one pair wool 

atoolilngs, lat p 100 

Mrs. L. H. Child, Lima Centra, wool blankot.. 2 00 
Mrs. I. 1^. N*>wton, Mlddleton, gent's shirra.... 2 00 

Mrs. Smith, Belolt, rag baarth ruga 1 00 

Jamea Catt'>n, BurUngton, ten yards of woolen 

doih 8 00 

Junaia.— Wm. A. Lauroneo, Jana»rlle; Mrs. Onin 
Guernsey, Janesrille, Mrs. H. M. Powers, Dartfor4; 
Mra. L. M. Hanuaond. 

0LAS8 48— MILLINERY. 
Mrs. J. B. Seals, Janeirllle, ellk bonnet, dip. 

or 8 00 

lira. J. B. Beala, Janesrille, bonnet flowers, 

latp 2 00 

Mrs. J. B. Beats, JanesrUlt, case of millinery 

goodii'dlp. and fi 00 
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JUDGBB.—Mrs. B. W. Skinnar, Madlflon; Mri. I. Mil< 
tlmore, JaaetTllle; Hn Qoodspecd, Jan^eTllU. 

CLASS 47— ORNAMENTAL NBEDLE WOKK. 
Mrs O. U. Cluk, MtlvAUke*, beat ofefeomtii 

eoTer, plain 

Mn. O. D. Braea, JftotsTllley seoond bMfe otto- 

m»Q ooT^r, pUln 

Anna W. All«n, JAnegTille, b««t ofetonMi ooTer, 

raised 

Mn. O. H. Clark. Mllwankae, seoond bait otto- 
man ooTer,raiBed 

Mr*. M. L. Goodriob, Mllwankoo, bastorotohat 

tJJj 

Mr0. I. B. Newton, llldaloton, bent knit tidy.. 
Mrs Mary A. E. Campbell, JanesTille, teoond 

beet knit tldj„ 100 

Mrt. C. U. CUrk, Milwaukee, be»t obalr cotct. 2 00 
Mrs. G. H CUrk, Milwaukee, beit wontod em- 
broidery 2 00 

Mra. O. D. Bracr, Janeiville, beit wrought 

•Uppers ..., 

Mrs* U. A. Goodrich, Milwaukee, seoood best 

wroagtat ulippers 

Mrs. A- HatherUod, JsnesrlUe, best fknoy hair 

work, (hair wreath,) 

Mrs. U. A..Ba«h^lder, Vend da Lae, best sm- 

broidered scarf 

Mm. M. a. Goodrich, Mllwaahee, best embroi- 
dered shawl 

Mrs. L. Varle, Juneau, beat exhibition of Wax 

froit 

Miss Minnie Sweet, Milton, best ezhlbiUon ot 

waxfl wera 

Anna W. Alien, JariesTille, aeoond beat exhibi- 
tion of wax flowera 

Mrs. I. a NdWion, &Uddleton, second best hem- 
stitched handkerchief 

Mrs. M A. Goodrich, Milwaukee, seeond best 

netted tidT 

Mrs. M. B. otoart, Jaa#svltle, two oases of sea 
weed and shells, from the PaeMo coast.. . . Dip. 
JuDOiB —Mm. 0. S. wm«y, Madlaon; Mrs. Chase, 
JanesvlUe; Mrs. C. W. Olney, Madron. 

CLASS 48.— W0&K9 OF ART. 
Mrs. n P. rales, Janearltle, oil paintings, ■•Fig- 
ures" .Dip. 

Miaa Em!l7 U Qainer, Madiaon, oil paintings, 

"Fgares."2dp XiaM» 

Mri. E J. Goodfpeed, JanesTlile, laadacape 

painting .«...,' IHp« 

Mrj. H. P. Falea, Laprairie, latidacape oil paint- 
ing, 2d p .' TnM. 

C. L. Merlin, Janearillai collection of o 1 pelnt- 

inva by eidmaatera, l^t p. fi 00 

Miaa Bmliy 0. Qolner, Madiaon, oil painting, 

(portrait,) Dip. 

Mia. U. P. Falea, JaneaTlUe, oil painting, (por- 
trait,) 2d p Trans 

MlaaE. C. Qainer, Madison, firoit painting.... Dip 
MlSB B. 0. Quiner, MadiaoD.iiower painting.... Dip. 
Mra. E J. Good8p«*edy JaaesTllIe, ooUeetiop ot 

original b1 1 pain tinga dip. and 6 00 

Thompaoo a; Qlaaa, Jant^avtUp, ambrotypsa Dip. 

J. R. Porter, JaneaTllle, plalo photoicrapha ...Dtp. 
3. A. Tloe, JaneariUe, colored photogr»ilia ...Dip. 
Miaa Grace H. Stone, Sharon, crayon drawlnga.Dlp. 
8. D. Clark, Whitewater, specimen of plalm and 

ornamentaf penmanship.... Dip. 

Mrs. Treat, Janesrllte, drawing In India Ink.. .Dip. 
p. Rnliioa, JanesTllle, spedn^en of pea draw- 
ing Dip. 

8. W. Uartln, Uadison, specimen of pen draw- 
ing, ftc Dip. 

N. W. WUcQX, Adrian, toioh.. spnolmea of pen 

IntterlQg, (sdTertlsenent, ; Dip 

JvPQla.— Mr. Speneer, Milwaokee ; J. M. M^, 
JaneBTille; John R Bunnell. 

CLASS 40 — MlBOBLLANBOnS ARTIOLBB. 
Mri. A. 0. Olapp, Rlpon, impcored dress model. Dip. 

B. B. Gadftey, Oahkosh, grave-ysrd fenoe Dip. 

B B. Godfrey, door-yard fenoe Dip 

Booth k Grlfflih, Janesrille, Habbard's Patent 

gtoTe-plpe Damper.,,* Dip, 

Wm. Aooth, Janesrnie, fiynu's Patent Knife 
•na Seisaors Sh»ipenar I>ip 



0. Taylor, Freeport, Ills., Wm. Hull's Patent 

Oopper Scroll Lightning Bod Dip. 

L. p. Cornell, BelFid*re, Ills., Sagar's Patent 

Wagon Brake Dip 

B. N. Taylor, Uerioon, one threahiog maobine 

^ coupling or knuckle Dip 

Mrv. R. El, Adams, Elba, agfl«*altural seed 

wreath Dip. 

Jonas Trnmble, Janesrille, patent shoe-ben ch.Dlp. 
H. L. Webb, Mnkwooago, model sheep- rack... Dip 
Robert Hodge, JanesTlUe, patent axles and 

eTener Dip 

A. Brown. Ripon, Roblnsos's Patent Gate Latch 

and Catob Dip. 

R. Brodie. Janesrille, water pnof patent leather 

polish Oert.Bx. 

J. W. Smith, JaneariUe, combined foot-store 

and lantf m, 1st e Dfp. 

B. 8. Hoxle, Oookrille, Sldder*s Compound 
Hire Dip. 

Mrs. M. M. Flint, Beloit, knttttng maehme. . ..Dip. 

B. Tripp, Cbieago, Ilia , Atwater'aOattle Pump.Dip. 
Fairbanks, Greenleaf k, Co., Cbieago, Ilia., dia- 

plajof acalea Dip. 

J. B. Walt, Waitartll*, Wright's Patent Pendu- 
lum Spinning Wheel Dip. 

J. B. Wait, Waitsrille. clock reels Cert. Ex. 

G. R. Oortls, JaoearlUe, oase of toilet good*.. .Dip. 

0. H. Clarke, Milwaukee, case of ateel Utter 
cutting and die sinking Dip. 

0. H. Clarke, Milwaukee, embossing aaal preaa.Dip. 

0. H. Clarks, Milwaukee, two frames of fancy 
stencils Dip. 

C. H. Clarke, Mllwpbialee, i^aroBleen stenc *Vin' 

graringa Dip. 

0. U. Clarke, Milwaukee, glided weather ram. Dip. 

J. H. Kimball, Kenoaha, wrlogermop, lat p.. .Dip. 

R. H. Palmer, Roekfotd, Ula., Union pump.. ..Dip. 

W. H. Greenman, Whitewater, one oaae of 
dentlatry Dip. 

George Oraren, Beloit, oaae of stuffed birds. ..Dip. 

Chas. Frank, Janesrille, Freneh sheep, fancy .Cert. Bx 

B. R. Doty, L^nesriUe, door snd doer bell.. Cert. Ex. 

J. G. Garrison, 8al«'m, Iowa, hand loom Dip. 

A. Tan Patten, Fond du Lac, Shepherd's Pa- 
tent Improred Blind Hinge Cert. Bs. 

L H OolTer, Janesrille, Bikmplea tebapno Dip. 

Mlsa Chaunoey Bess, Beloit, specimen of **cone 
work" Dip. 

Jaa. Bollard, RranaTllIe, Kidder'a Bee Hire.... Dip. 

V. F. Bleed, JaaetTlUf , sbpU pyrMsld . Dip. 

Jpnsn— M. B. Powirrs, Dsttford, Chn. ; other 
names not repotted. 

CLASS 61.-4.ADII8^ BQUBBTRIAirBHIP. 

Mn. Ohibuneey Stflrmi^afasnUle, Udies' e^vof- 

trlaoahip, lat p 20 00 

MisiM.IC Taft, Beodhflsd, ladles' eqaestriaa 

Ship, 2(1 p 16 00 

Mis* Laura mrlDiigt JhaenlUe, ladled aqnei- 

trianshlp,.Sdp 10 00 

Junois.— His BxosIlen<qr, the Oorernor; John B. 
Ileqnett, JantsriUe; W. A. J^hniOB, JsnMV&Ut; J* 
H. Warren, Albany. 



THE ANNUAL ADDRESS, BY «0T. WRIGHT, 

Was an able and eminently sucoessful effort 
entertaining, instructiro and eloquent. 
The Governor is a pleading and very effeo- 
tiye speaker. For an hour and a half he 
held the vast audiehoe who crowded about 
the speakers* stand literally enchained, by 
the logio, wit> [bathos and persaasive elo- 
qnence of his masterly oration* It is oom- 
plained of by a now-and-then oyer-sensitiye 
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friend of agriculture, that it eavored too 
mach of politics; bat to oar mind it was as 
non-partizan as was the Farewell Address 
of George Washington. Politioal to some 
extent; to be sore— how ooold it have been 
otherwise, since the theme was ''The Rela- 
tion of Labor to Government"— hot political 
in the highest and best sense of its thoughts 
and arguments, such as could only have been 
prompted by a comprehensive and lofty 
statesmanship. 

The Address was extemporaneous, and 
since no partial report could do the author 
justice, we prefer to let it remain unpublish- 
ed, until the promised copy is famished by 
the Governor himself. 

All in all, we are constrained to reiterate 
the declaration, that the Fair was a success. 
The serious drawbacks were the bad weath- 
er, the failure of appointed judges to report 
themselves, and last — and most serious — 

THE KAILBOAD SWINDLl, 

by reason of which, not only scores of ex- 
hibitors and thousands of people were pre- 
vented from attending, but a considerable 
proportion of those who did go were com- 
pelled to pay full fare on retnm. We heard 
no complaints of this sort bearing upon any 
of the roads other than the Chicago and 
North-Westem,' the Milwaukee and Prairie 
du Chien, and the Racine and Mississippi; 
and inasmuch as some of the persons victim- 
ized have charged upon the Society that its 
arrangements were not up to the mark of 
its advertisements, which declared that per- 
sons attending the Fair would be returned 
free, we herewith publish the letters receiv- 
ed by us from the superintendents of the 
roads above named, prior to the publication 
of the Second Edition of the Premium List 
and the general Poster: 

MR. DUNLAP'S LXTTBB. 

OiKSKAL SUPISXHTlXSKrT'S OFnoi, ) 

OHIOASO aid NOBTB-WnVSBV Eailwat, V 
Ohzoaoo, Aug. 10, 1864. ) 
J, TT. Eojft, JBtq,, See. W. S. A, S. : 

BiAft 8u:*TDiir favor of the Sth Inst., addrofsed 
to Mr. Smith, requesting half fare rates for people 



attending the llth Wisoonein State Yair, to be held 
at Janesrille, In September next, and also free trans- 
portation for articles and prodncts sent for eshibltion, 
was reoelTed. In reply I will say, that the prirl leges 
which yon ask will be granted, and persons and prop- 
erty will be taken to and ttom the JTsir, flroa all 
points in WisooDSin, on the terms proposed. 
Tears, traly, 

QBO. L. DUMLAP, Gen'l 8ap*t. 

HB. JIBVIS' LITTXB. 

MiLWAVKU Ain» PmAiKii Bv Ohtbk Railway, 1 

BvpBaxHTiirosHT't OrrxoB, V 

HXLWATTKM, Aug. 0, 1864. > 

J. W. JETffjft, X»q,f MadUcn : 

DiAB Sib:— Tours of yesterday is reeeiTed. This 
Company will make the usual concessions ro farmers, 
as heretofore, at their State Pairs, if one is held dar- 
ing the present season. 

Very respectfully, WM. JBBVIS, Sup't. 

[The nsual concessions were fireight/ree, and pas- 
sengers at half fare.— En.] 

MB. CAMFBSLL's LBTTIB. 

RACIirB AWD MlSSISaiPPI BAILROAn, ) 

SUPBBIHTIirSBirT'S OmcB, V 

Bacihb, Aug. 0, 1864. ) 
J, W.Hojftt Xsq., See. W. S A. 8. 

Dbab Bib:— Tours of the 8th inst., in relation to 
the State Fair on the last of September is reeeiTed. 

The Badne and Mississippi Ballrosd will carry pas- 
sengers and products te the Fair, or rather to Clinton 
Junction, at half rates; that is, charging ftill rates, 
and giring r<^tnm checks and certificates. 
Bespectfully yours, 

JOHN C. CAMPBELL, Genl Pup't. 

It will thus appear that the Secretary was 
not at fault in the matter of arrangements. 
We had taken great pains to have everything 
right and fairly understood. But lest there 
might be delay in issuing orders-*as had 
been the case in previous years — some ten 
days before the opening of the Fair, we 
made urgent requests of all the ndlroad sa- 
perintendentiS to issue their notices and in- 
structions early, so that no single agent 
could claim that he had no orders to sell 
half-fare tickets. Responses came to these 
requests, saying either that instructions had 
been, or immediately would be, given to all 
agents; and yet, persons taking the cars on 
these roads as late as Tuesday morning of 
Fair week were told by ticket agents that 
they had no authority to sell tickets of that 
sort. The parties came to our office on the 
grounds and entered complaint, and we then 
telegraphed to the superintendents that 
their contract with the Society' was not 
being fulfilled, even at important stations, 
like Racine, Oskbosh, and Fond du Lao. 
Assurances again came that orders had been 
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iBStted. Our only resort, then, to tave the 
patrons of the Society from fraud was to 
print and issue the follovnng certifieates, 
stamped with the name of the Secretary, on 
the Fair grounds: 

The bearer of this ticket has been in Att^ndsnee st 
the State Fair, and, by arrangement with the Snper- 
Inteodent of your railroad is entitled to return Frtt, 
J. W. HOTT, Beo'y W. S. A. ^ 

jAirisviLLi, September, 1864. ^ 

But even this certificate was in many 
cases disregarded^ and the money extorted 
by threats to put the passengers off the train. 

As bearing directly and conclusively upcn 
thts sulject, we take the liberty of quoting 
the high authority of Col. B. R. Hinkley, 
President of the Society, and of the Hon. 
David Williams, President elect The for- 
mer told us that he was himself witness 
of scenes on the North-western Railroad 
that uhould subject either its managers or 
their employees to the severest condemna- 
tion. Not only visitors, but even exhibit- 
ors, with their exhibitors' tickets in their 
hands, and lady exhibitors at that, were 
subjected to the alternative of paying their 
fare or being put off the train. 

As we have the written words of Mr. 
Williams, we are able to publish his state- 
ment in his own language, to wit: 

I will give you some facts that oame under my ob- 
servation. On Thursday ot Fair week a number of 
passengers took tickets at Olinton, for JanesTille. 
The conduotor, on taking those tiokets, was informed 
by the passengers that they were going to the Fair, 
and they asked for return tickets. At first he gave 
return cheeks, but before he got through the oar, he 
refused to give any more, glring, as a reason, that ho 
was ordered not to glTe them. On the return of 
these passengers, on the Friday following, those who 
had return oheoks the eondnotor passed; but of those 
to whom he had refused them, he demanded full fare. 
Most If not all of those had proTided themselret with 
the return tickets Issued by the Society. Of the la- 
dies, the »ld men, and the children, he got pay. Borne 
men who refnaed to pay were left undisturbed; otherf, 
I am tofonnod, were put oiT the train. I know the 
train was twice stopped where there was no station, 
and those who went forward to learn the cause in- 
formed me that in both cases men and women were 
torcibly ejeoted from the train. I paid my flare, as 
I wished to avoid an altercation, feeling too Indis- 
posed to risk any excitement. This train was in 
charge of the same conductor who went with Thurs- 
day's train. 

I have been informed that the Milwaukee and 
Praise dn Ghien Bailroad refused transport ation fbr 
stock and articles going to the Fair; but of this you 
are probably better informed than I am. 

Bespectfully, DAVID WILLIES. 

Of course the railroad companies were le- 
gally as well as morally bound to return these 



persons free, and the money extorted could be 
recovered. But the recovery would cost more 
than the amount saved, and so nobody has 
thought of entering a prosecution. It was 
none the less a fraud, however, and, since it 
must have the effect to discourage attend- 
ance at our future fairs, we have felt bound to 
make this plain statement of the whole case. 
In other states, the railroad companies 
issue round trip excursion tickets at half 
rates, and are not so nice about waiting up 
to the last moment before the opening of 
the Fair, either. Why the roads in Wiscon- 
sin, dependent as they are upon the progress 
of agriculture, which it is the office of our 
exhibitions ^o foster and advance, should 
pursue a narrow and illiberal policy towards 
her industrial associations) is beyond our 
comprehension. Let us hope that next 
year there will be an improvement in this 
important regard, and that the Fair of 1865 
will, in all respects, be a triumphant success, 

THX ELBGTION OF OFFICXBS FOB 1805 

was held at the Hyatt House, on Thursday 
evening, September 29th, with the following 
result: 

President'-David Williams, of Walworth 
County. 

Vice Presidents— J. I. Case, Racine Co.; 
Ibevi B. Vilas, Dane Co.; Eeyes A. Barling, 
Fond du Lac Co. 

Secretary— J. W. Hoyt. 

Treasurer — David Atwood, of Dane. 

ADDITIONAL HIMBKBS IXBCITTIVX COHMITTV« 

C H. Williams, Sauk Co.; C. Loftus Mar- 
tin, Bock Co.; J. H. Warren, Green Co.; 
J. 0. Eaton, Columbia Co.; Eli Stilson, 
Winnebago Co.; G. H. Stewart, Dodge Co.; 
Edwaid D. Holton, Milwaukee Co. 

According to the Constitution, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen will also be members of 
the Executive Committee for the coming 
year: 

XZ-PBBSIDBNTS, BX-OFFICIO MEHBIRS; 

Harvey Durkee, Kenosha; J. F. Willard| 
Chicago; B. B. Hinkley, Summit. 
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In jastica to the retiring President, Col. 
B. R. Hinkley, whose earnest deyotion to 
the interests of the Society has entitled him 
to the gratitade of all the people of the 
State, it should be said that bat for a per- 
emptory declaration that he could not pos- 
sibly consent to serve the Society as Presi- 
dent the ooming year, he would have been 
unanimoasly re-elected. At the close of the 
meeting, highly oomplimentary resolations 
were passed, thanking him for the ability, 
zeal and fidelity with which he had labored 
for the Society's interests. They were 
warmly applauded, and unanimously adopt- 
ed. The Colonel made an eloquent re- 
sponse, declaring his purpose to continue 
through life to labor with all his might for 
the industiy of Wisconsin. 

THB STSNIXrO MBXTINOS. 

Owing to a misunderstanding as to the 
use of the Oourt Room, which it was sap- 
posed had been secured fbr the Sociefy, 
bat two of the three meetings proposed 
were held, to wit: the Convention of Fmit 
Growers, and the Wool Growers' Conven- 
tion. Both (if these were largely attended, 
and the result cannot but be favorable. 
A report of the former will be found in 
the Horticultural Department of this No.; 
the Wool Growers' Oonrention will doubt- 
less be reported in our next. Our duties 
as Seofetwy of the Society so entirely oc- 
onpied us that we were npable to atte^ 
either of the meetings. 



ColumMa Tobaeeo. 

[From oar South AmerioMi Gorretpondeat.] 

Bl Abbqlito, UnfiD Btatis of Oolumbu, ) 
September, 1804. } 

Mb. Editor; --Along the banks of the 
npper Magdalena, in the heart of the Andes, 
is extensively and profitably grown what is 
there known as the " Ambalema Tobacco." 
It is exported to Bremen, and there made, 
into cigars, with Cuba leaf wrappers, shipped 
to Havana, where they are packed in boxes, 
perfumed and labeled^ and then sent to 
Sorope and the United States, f^nd sold as 
Royal Havi^>m\i Kegsliasi Prinoipes, Cuba 



Sixes, &o* It is only a little inferior to the 
genuine Cuba, and if scented, as is generally 
done, with the leaf of a wild shrub that 
grows in abundance in the neighborhood of 
the tobacco, the counterfeit, if such it is, is 
almost complete; so that we Andlne ""'/uma- 
^et" enjoy for a cent what in North Amer- 
ica costs a dime. 

This tobacco delights Id a light, dry soil, 
about equally compounded of vegetable mold, 
clay and sand; and it is probable, would do 
well in the oak openings of Southern Wia- 
CQnsin. At least, every sealons friend of 
the '' weed " could grow for his own pipe, 
and a bowl to puff with his neighbor, on a 
long winter evening, if no more. It was 
tried last year in Kentucky, and with satis- 
fiMtory reeolts. 

The cultivators in Columbia do not top 
it, as is the practice in Virginia, Missouri, 
and other tobacco states, but suffer it to run 
to seed, picking off the single leaves as they 
are ripe. As it receives a shower nearly 
every night, in its native country, it will 
probably be the better of a slight evening 
sprinkle each day, elsewhere. Like the 
Cuba, it may degenerate after the first 3rop; 
but fresh seeds can be procured for a trifle. 
The soil in which it grows here is identioal 
with that of many localities in the United 
States, and the temperature is about the 
same as summer heat there, but the atmos- 
phere is a little damper; so it Is by no 
means certain that it will not, for a consid- 
erable time, at least, maintun its original 
qualities* 

I enclose a small quantity of the seeds, for 
trial. Out of abundant caution, it may not 
be amiss to start the plants early in the 
season, in the hot-house, or a warm room, 
of even temperature, and keep them there 
until all danger of chilly spring days be 



past. 
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" Sweepstakes, 2d."— A thorooghbred Spanish Merino Buck. Sired by Mr. Hannan's 
(of Vennont) Sweepstakes"; raised by Mr. Cutting, of Shoreham, Vermont; now owned 
by Mr. James Holden, of Heart Prairie, Walworth County, Wisconsin, where he is kept 
for stock. 

This buck is said, by those who ought to know, to be one of the finest in this State. 



THE BEE-KEEPER. 



Tbe Best Hive t— One Way to get at it. 

Mr. Editor: — I suppose that by the in- 
terchange of thought and the bringing out 
of new ideas we ai e to arrive at proper con- 
clusions: and this is the principal feature of 
our department ; but, if an occasional broad- 
side is let off against patent hives, and a 
sharp rejoinder from some one interested in 
them is indulged in, it is taken in good part, 
and the general reader can get some valuable 
suggestions. Of course we are all interested 
in the best method of keeping bees to make 
them the most profitable; and as the hive 
has much to do with this, it must not be 
entirely left out, for I have no doubt that 
there may be really five or six good patent 
hives, while all the rest, perhaps, are worse 
than a common box to the bee-keeper; and 



with a proper knowledge of the wants and 
habits of the bee, one may be successful 
with either of these. But some may present 
more and better points than the others ; and 
if by comparing hives, and the mode of 
treatment, with the results, we can get at 
the correct principles in hives, and the care 
of bees in oqt climate, it is all we want; for 
we cannot expect to be perfiect in either. 
We hope to bring out all these points for 
discussion at our next Convention, and trust 
that those who know the most will not keep 
silent any longer. 

And now, one word to the readers of the 
Farmer: It is our own Wisconsin Farmer, 
and we can make it just what we wish, if 
we wish to do right; but we cannot expect 
the proprietors to publish it at the very low 
price of one dollar, and give away hundreds 
of dollars' worth of premiums, every year, 
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if wc withhold oar support, or grudginglj 
puy up when call&il on, when we know that 
ita cost to them is nearly double ^rhat it 
w&a two jears ago. B. S. HoxiEi 

♦ — 

Tbat Haney^ 

Mr. Editor; — From one of my Btuckn of 
I tali a □ bees I have takeoj thii neason^ twen- 
tj-six boxes of surplus honej, puch as I sent 
you, or one hundred and thirty pounds. 
Although tbia ia not ft very good locality for 
beea, y&t I should like to know if any stock 
of boe» in this State has produced more 
honey p in boies of fire pounds each^ 

J. W. Sharp, 

THE UOUTICULTURIST. 



Mr. A. t:. llaufatra. 

How little we thought, when, in the 
making up of oar last number, wo found it 
necessary to [postpone fiC^r a month the pub- 
lication of aeveral articles written by the 
able and indefatigable Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Horticultural Department, but 
forwarded a little too late for insertion then, 
that thofie were the last words he would 
OTor pen for the adviinoement of hie favorite 
profuHdion, And how difficult, now that he 
hai reully patae^ed to that bourne whence no 
traveller rtHun^s, will it bo for thousands of 
our readers who have been accustomed to 
look to him for authority in the culture of 
fruitj planti^ and tiuwers, to credit the no- 
nouncemetit that A. G, Hanford is dead I 

So full of energy r that never for & mo- 
ment abated its foree^ so ever aglow with 
a beautiful enthusiasm for his chosen work, 
go rich in hopefulness and an unfaltering 
determination to givo added util ty, grace 
and dignity to the profei^sion he bo sig- 
nally adorned, and withal so eminc'jtly suc- 
ces^sful was he in his labors, that to us it 
seemed impoBsible, for a timoj that he 
should thus prematurely have fallen. But, 
alas I Death is no respeotor of persons, 



outting down the useful and the noble as 
Taznorselessly as the base and ui^e^ess man. 
Of this one, however, it could be most 
truthfully said, hewas ripe for^e harvest 

We have not now the data for a bio- 
graphical sketch, and can only siftte, in 
general terms, that many years ago he came 
from New York, where he was engaged in 
mer can tile business, and located at Wauke- 
sha, in this State, where be oontinued to 
reside until ISGl, when, with a view to the 
better health of his amiable, accompiisbed 
and most excellent companion^ he pur 
chased a large interest tn the Columbus 
(Ohio) Nurseries, and removed to that 
place. For the larger portion of the time 
during which he lived in Wisconsin^ his 
chief attention was given to the cultivntion 
of fruits, to the introduction of approved 
varieties among the people of the North- 
west, and to the dissemination of a knowl- 
edge of the established prindplea of his 
profession. The readers of the Farmek 
need not be told that in this he was pre- 
eminently successful. No borticultarist of 
the West has ever been more sueeessfal in 
actual practice, none has estabiisbed a betttt 
reputation for correctness of knowledge and 
integrity in all business transactions, and 
none hus made his pen more useful in the 
diffusion of valuable information derived 
from laborious and carefully conducted e^er> 
tments. In our estimation, hewas the best 
Jiving authority on all questions relating to the 
culture of fruits in the ^^orthwOBtem States. 

It was because of this high estimate of 
hts ability and integrity that we secured 
his valuable aid as Corresponding Editot 
of the Ilorti cultural Department of this 
joDTOal at the beginning of the year 1862, 
when the eiclusive management of the 
Farm El first passed into our control. He 
had always been an occasional contributor, 
but since that date has furnished an extra 
amount of valuable matter for that im* 
portant departmenL 
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He has also contributed quite regularly 
to several other periodicals, so that at the 
time of his death his writings were famil- 
iar to not less than a hundred thousand 
readers. His style was remarkable for its 
olearness and distinctness, and for the as- 
surance which it naturally conveyed to the 
mind of the reader of the soundness of his 
jadgment and the parity of his unselfish 
purpose. 

As a man he combined in an unusual 
degree vigor, activity rnd strength of in- 
tellect with an* absolutely incorruptible 
moral integrity, and a delightfully warm 
and genial socinl nature. None who knew 
him intimately could do otherwise than 
admire and love him. 

In the relation of husband and father 
his life was singularly beautiful. No wife 
and children ever had profounder reason to 
mourn an untimely loss. 

Immediately after forwarding the articles 
herewith published, he suffered an attack 
of bilious remitting fever, and after ten 
days of illness, on the 3d of September, 
with the light of heaven in his counte- 
nance, he fell asleep, to awake in the 
Garden of God. 

May the Father of all mercies soothe the 
sorrows of his bereaved family, and by the 
gift of His infinite grace help us all to 
profit by so pure and worthy an example. 

Deep Planting* 

At a recent meeting of the Alton Horti^ 
cultural Society, Dr. Hull, an experienced 
fruit-grower and large orohardist, stated 
that he *' would plant vines and all fruits 
deep, to avoid the effects of drought and the 
too sudden effect of moisture after drought 
upon the fruit. The growth of tree and 
fruit, when planted shallow, is checked and 
incited with injurious rapidity." What say 
cor Prof. Oomstook ** terra culture" friends 
to this doctrine ? 



God gives every bird its food, but does 
not throw it into the nest. 



Rogers' Hybrid Grapes. 

These are said to be the result of a cross 
between the Black Hamburg and a large 
native variety. All that have fruited under 
our observation are large and showy; in 
^or embracing different shades of amber 
and purple. Most have thick skins, and a 
little toughness at the centre. Their flavor 
is sweet and good, possessing ii^ore or less 
of tde peculiar aroma of the native fox 
grape. 

The vines are strong growers, with large, 
thick, healthy foliage, and seem to be entire- 
ly hardy. 

Mr. Rogers has not named these seed- 
lings, but distinguishes them by numbers — 
forty-five, we believe, in all. The following 
are three of the best: 

No. 4.— Color, dark purple; berries, very 
la^e; clusters, large, often shouldered; of a 
sweet, rich flavor; ripens earlier than the 
Isabella; very productive. 

No. 15. — ^Color, light amber or red; very 
handsome and showy; berries, large; bunch, 
medium, shonldered; tender; rich, aromatic 
flavor; vine, vigorous and productive; ripens 
earlier than the Diana. 

No. 19 — Is the largest and earliest, and 
is esteemed by many as the best of the 
whole number originatetjd by Mr. Rogers, 
combining the fine flavor of the Black Ham- 
burg with the hardiness of the native; ber- 
ries, very large: three fourths of an mob in 
diameter, by an inch long; of a blue-black 
color; bunch, large, and very handsome; 
ripens nearly or quite as early as the Con- 
cord. A. G. Hanford. 

GoLuxBUfl, Ohio. 

'♦ 

Leare a GroTe ot Trees near your Honse. 

This is a beautiful and useful feature. It is 
a grateful shade in summer, and a protection 
in winter. It adds cultivation and taste to 
the appearance of the cottage home. We do 
not mean a single tree here and there, but a 
grove> wherever it is practicable. Trees led 
standing, in small clumps, in the field, look 
much more picturesque than single trees. 
They also afford shade to cattle, which 
others do not. 
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Bemrre Glffard Pear. 

We do not illustrate this as a new pear, 
but in order to call the attention of ama- 
teurs to it, as one of the yery best pears of 
its season. If picked just at the right time, 
and house-ripened, it is not surpassed 1i||f( 
any of the early pears. We have fruited it 
now for three seasons, and can testify to its 
excellence. 

Tree, a straggling grower; requires much 
and careful pruning to bring it into a proper 
shape. Shoots, of a peculiar reddish color. 
Fruit buds, long, pointed. Bipens, August 
10th.— jffor^ 

We have before alluded to this excellent 
early pear. It fruited with us, in Wiscon- 
sin, several seasons— always very fine. It 
succeeds admirably on the quince, bears 
young and abundantly, and well deserves a 
place even in tl^e smallest col'ection. 

"^ A. G. Hanford. 

Malclng Wine. 

An American having written to a friend 
in Italy for instructions as to making wine, 
received the following broken JBnglish reply: 
'' The way to make wine with grapes is to 
stomp them well in a tub with a hoi and 
spioket in the bottum, and put that juse in 
a barel where as ben wine or wiskey or li- 
quors of some kind, otherwaise the wine will 
stink of wood. Let them boil for forty days 
meanwhile make the barel full every day for 
in the boiling diminish. Shot it up after 
the forty days, and longer you let him stay 
older it comes, and better it will be." The 
word '^boir' means, in this case, '< fer- 
ment." The rest is intelligible, and those 
who follow the recipe faithfully will find it a 
good one. ^ 

Proflte ot Grape Culture* 

At the June meeting of the Cincinnati 
Horticultural Society, Mr. Mottier stated 
that be had been engaged in grape culture 
for thirty years, and he had never entirely 
failed of a remunerating crop, except one 
year, in the whole thirty. That is, he had 
made enough to pay expenses, every year, 
except the one year, and furnish something 
fair for interest; while some years he had 
made very large crops. i 



Wltcontln State Hortleultural Soelety. 

At the recent State Fair, a goodly number 
of the fruit-growers and nurserymen, in con- 
nection with most of the officers of the old 
organieation of the " Wisconsin Fruit-Grow- 
ers' Association" who remain in the State, 
held two meetings, for reorganization. 

The following brief report will be inter- 
esting to many of the friends of the Society 
who were not present. 

The first meeting was held on the 28th of 
September, at 7i o'clock, P. M. It was 
called to order by J. C. Plumb, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the old As- 
sociation. On motion, F. C. Curtis, of Co- 
lumbia County, was chosen Chaitman of the 
meeting. Secretary Willey being present. 

The first item of business was the adop- 
tion of a preamble and resolutions offered 
by J. C. Plumb, in view of the decease of 
Mr. A. G. Hanford, Corresponding Secreta- 
ry of the Association, (which we append.) 
On motion of G. J. Kellogg, of Janesville, 
a Committee on Re-organization were elect- 
ed, to report at the next meeting. Said 
Committee were 0. S. Willey, J. C. Plumb, 
and Prof. L. L. Knox, of Appleton. 

On motion, a oommittee of three were 
chosen to examine and report upon seedling 
apples on exhibition, consisting of G. J. 
Kellogg, G. P. Peffer, and J. W. Ptist, of 
Portage County. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned until 
the evening of the 29th. 

The second meeting was held in the 
Conrt-house, on the 29th of September. F. 
C. Curtis acted as Chairman, and G. J. Kel- 
logg was chosen Secretary pro tern. The 
Committee on Re-organisation made the fol- 
lowing report: 

That we cannot, without fufther consul- 
tation than the limited time now allows, 
present a well-prepared Constitution and 
By-Laws; but we suggest that the organiza- 
tion be now so far effected aa to adopt a 
title, and elect the officers, viz.: a Presi- 
dent, one Vice President firom each county 
in the State, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 
The report was accepted, and the Com- 
mittee discharged. 
The meeting proceeded to the election of 
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officers for permanent organization, by elect- 
ing for President, Uon. B. F. Hopkins, of 
Dane county; for Secretary, J. C. Plumb, of 
Madison; for Treasurer, F. C. Curtis, of 
Columbia county. 

On motion, it was agreed that the Execu- 
tive Committee should consist of the Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer, and any two 
Vice Presidents who might be elected to 
the office; and Messrs. George J. Kellogg 
and L. P. Chandler were chosen as addition- 
al members of said Executive Committee. 

The meeting proceeded to the nomination 
of "Vjice Presidents, as far as was practi- 
cable, and the following gentlemen were 
named for their seyeral counties : L. P. 
Chandler, of Dane; G. J. Eellog, Rock; 
Isaac Atwood, Jefferson; J. S. Siickney, 
Milwaukee; A. G. Tuttle, Sauk; G. P. 
Peffer, Waukesha ; W. M. Bartholomew, 
Columbia; N. C. Goldsmith, Grant; M. H. 
Powers, Green Lake; James 0. Zanne, Jr., 
Kenosha; J. D. Lewis, Buffalo ; 



Woodworth, Marquette; B. F. Felch, Por- 
tage; J. B. Richardson, Sheboygan; S. B. 
Powers, St. Croix; B. Wilcox, Trempealeau; 
J. L. Tubbs, Walworth, John Wilcox, Win- 
nebago; Henry Floyd, Waushara; John Cox, 
Washington. 

On motion, it was decided to adopt the 
title of the Wiscoosin State Horticultural 
Society. 

On motion, Messrs. Hopkin.^, Plumb and 
Chandler were appointed a Committee to 
prepare a Constitution and By-Laws, and 
were also empowered to fill up the vacancies 
in the list of Vice Presidents. 

It was resolved that the fee of member- 
ship be one dollar per annum, and that the 
Society hold at least one annual exhibition, 
at which time the election of officers shall 
take place. 

On motion, it was decided to hold a meet- 
ing in Madison, early in January, 1865, for 
the ratification of the Constitution, and the 
discussion of horticultural subjects, the time 
to be fixed by the Executive Committee. 
J. C. Plvxb, Seo'y. 

IH MEMORIAV. 

Whereas, In the course of human events 
it has pleased the Ahnig)ity to remove from 



this life our Corresponding Secretary and an 
Ex- President: 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. A. G. 
Han ford wo have lost an active and faithful 
officer and brother of this Society, and the 
horticultural interests of the North-west a 
most intelligent and lealocs supporter; and 
while the many evergreens and flowering 
monuments of his and our art and profession 
remain, we will cherish the memory of his 
genial nature, good precepts, and untiring 
devotion to the cause of horticulture. 

Resolved, That we do hereby extend to 
his afflicted family our deepest sympathies, 
in this their irreparable loss. 

Hedge Plants for ibe Nprtb. 

A correspondent desires information about 
hedge plants for Southern Wisconsin, and 
asks if the Osage Orange is sufficiently 
hardy* 

The Osage Orange does finely here, and 
for some di tanee north of us, but just where 
its northern limit is we are unable to say. 
We do not think, however, that it is to be 
relied upon in Rock County. 

Wc remember an experiment made some 
years ago, by Mr. Rathbun, of Brookfield, 
who planted a hedge of the Osage Orange 
around his orchard. Though it killed back 
nearly to the ground every winter, it had 
every appearance of forming a thorough pro- 
tection after a few years, the dead wood 
being even more unyielding than the live. 

The Buckthorn and Honey Locust are, all 
things considered, perhaps the best plants 
we have for forminn; protective live fences at 
the North. The first is rather slow in get- 
ting up, and not very thorny while young. 
It is enturely hardy, transplants easily, and 
bears clipping te any desired extent. With 
age it becomes thorny enough. 

The Honey Locust is of rapid growth, and 
is armed with formidable thorns from the 
first. It does not sucker, is entirely hardy, 
and is not liable to attadcs of the borer or 
other disease. It bears clipping well; in- 
deed, it must have seasonable attention to 
this particular, or it may grow out of proper 

bounds* A. G. Hahvobd. 

OoLuKBUs, Ohio. 
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DOUBLE BOSE-FLOWERKD PORTITLSCA. 



Double Rote-Flowered Port«]ee«u 

[HATURAL tlZB.] 

Among tbe new flowers there are few 
more attractive than the above. It was 
first introduced last season, and is a splen- 
did acqaisition. 

" A perfectly doable variety," says James 
Yick, of Rochester, ''as mach so as the 
most perfect rose, and of many briUiant col- 
ors, as well as striped." Aboat three- 
fourths of the plants produced from seeds, 
last year, were doable. We shall endeavor 
to procare some of the seeds for dietribntion 
to oar subscribers in the coming spring. 

Tbe Concord Grape. 

This noble grape is constantly gaining 
pablic favor, and taking all things into con- 
sideration, is eqaal to the Delaware, and 
shoald have a place beside it In every gar- 
den, and for vineyard purposes it is by far 
the most profitable grape introduced. It 
ripens three weeks earlier than the Isabella, 
and is a most vigorous grower. It is per- 
fectly hardy, with bunches handsomely 



shouldered, often weighing a poond each. 
It is tender and joicy, and its flavor is very 
rich and luscious, with a sprightly aroma. 

The Concord received two premiums at 
tbe Massachusetts State Fair, in 1857: the 
first premium of $20 00 as a table grape, 
and the second as a wine grape. 

As a wine grape it is unsurpassed, making 
a fine wine, without the use of sugar, or any 
other ingredient. It produces sixty drops 
of juice to the berry, or one gdlon of pure 
juice to ten pounds of grapes. The average 
yield to the acre, the third year after plant- 
ing, is 10,000 pounds, or 10 pounds to the 
vine — 1,000 vines to the acre; the fourth 
year, about 20 pounds to the vine.^ 

This gives, at the price we get for oor 
wine, ($3 00 per gallon,) #3,000 00 the 
third year, and $6,000 00 the fourth year, 
from one acre of ground. $3 00 per pdlon 
was given in Philadelphia for the juioe, as 
soon as it vras pressed from the grapes, last 
fall I and there is no reason to suppose it 

will be any lower. W. Psbrt & Sow. 

♦ 

Be temperate in diet. Our first parents 
ate themselves out of house and home. 
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A New and Proinltin|p Seadltng Grape. 

Mr. Editor:— I have sent, by ezpresa, a 
seedliDg grape— ODe bunoh. It has fruited 
three years. This is the third year. It 
has ripened aboat the 10th of August, till 
this year. It will probably be well ripened 
about the first of September. This season 
it commenced colorirg on the 8th of August. 
I have sent other varieties, to let you see 
the comparative difference in their ripening. 
My reason for sending before it is perfectly 
ripe is, to give you an idea of the size and 
shape of a bunch; for, if I had delayed, the 
birds would have destroyed them. 

The bunch sent is the perfect shape, and 
nearly all on the vine are fao similes of it. 

I claim the following as qualities of this 
seedling: it ripens twe&ty days before the 
Hartford Prolific, the earIieft|^nown grape 
to ripen ; it is equal to the Itfobella or Con- 
cord in flavor; the bunches are uniform in 
size and ripening; every fruit on the bunch, 
and every bunch on the vine, color at once, 
and ripen at once. 

Now, you would like to know as to hardi* 
ness. I laid down about one-half of the 
vine, and covered it about four inches deep 
with soil; the other half was left on the 
stakes, exposed to the cold of last winter, 
with the mercury at thirty five degrees be- 
low zero. The bunch sent is from the part 
left up during the winter. 

The vine is six years old, and was raised 
from seed. It commenced bearing when 
three years old. It sets fruit remarkably 
well. It is the product of seed which I 
saved when on a tasting oou.mittee, at our 
county fair. I don't know its parentage, as 
I saved seed of all sorts, indiscriminately, 
and put them in my pocket together. 

I claim it as a great acquisition, on ac- 
count of its extreme earliness and produc- 
tiveness. This single vine has two hundred 
bunches of grapes. 

As regards exoellenoe of flavor, I doubt 
whether there will ever be a grape that will 
equal or excel the Delaware. I think it is 
the best grape among the wh«le list of 
grapes now extant. I have had a pretty 
fair experience, having fruited over one hun- 



dred varieties. I have about two hundred 
other seedlings, which promise well. They 
were selected from over eight thousand 
vines. I continue to raise seedlings every 
year, and am careful to note the parentage 
of all since my first effort. 

Yours, Ac, P. W. Loudon. 

Jawsstiui, Wis., Aug. 22, 18S4. 

The assortment of grapes above named 
came duly to hand, and were examined and 
pronounced upon ere the coming of this 
letter. The maturity of the seedling, as 
well as the beauty of its cluster, were re- 
maAable. We are inclined to think it may 
prove a valuable grape. Ripening in Au- 
gust will of itself insure the Loudon Grape 
a welcome. The fruit is handsome, and al- 
most the size of the Concord.-*-EDiTOR. 



Tbe Jonathan Apple. 

For several years I have fruited the Jon- 
athan apple, and there is no apple in my 
orchard which has pleased me better. It is 
of medium size, and its color is deep red. 
The flesh % tender, juicy, and rich, tasting 
very much like the Spitzenberg. I like iti 
better than the Spitzenberg for eating. I 
procured my trees from A. G. Hanford, from 
his Woodside Nursery, to whom, if this 
were a proper place, I would repay a por- 
tion of the large debt of gratitude this part 
of the State owes him. Knowing nothing 
about the Jonathan myself, I took it on his 
recommendation, and rather against my own 
choice, for the trees were weak and slender 
in growth, and did not please n^e. But Mr. 
Hanford assured me they would grow to be 
the neatest and prettiest trees in my or- 
chard. They were the first to bear fruit, 
and when loaded with their deep red fruit, 
uniform in size, and evenly distributed over 
the tree, I know of none handsomer. They 
are valuable for home use, and always sell 
for the highest price. W. R. S. 

Waukisha, Aognst, 1864. 
■ » 
The* Blggeit Melon Yet. 

Length, 17 inches; transverse diameter, 
15 inches; weight, 28 pounds I This mon- 
strous and luscious Spaniard came to ne 
from our esteemed fViend, H. W. Hayes, of 
Pakayra, where it was grown. 
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TATLOR S THKCSHINO MACBINB KMDCKLS. 



!l 



MECHANICAL AND COMMERCIAL. 




SteUer's Bog Cutter. 



We are pleasd to learn of the saccess of 
Mr. Steller, the patentee and manfactureri 
in introducing this valuBble machine. Eve- 
ry joarnej we make across the State, or into 
any part of it, convinces us more and more 
of the great increase it would give to the 
worth of large quantities of our now una 
vailable lands. 

The above cut will enable the reader who 
has not seen the implement itself to form 
an idea of how it is constructed. It will be 
seen that the knives are so placed and so 
directed as, when drawn over the bog suc- 
eessivelj, first one way and then crosswise, 
to slice the hummocks into small pieces^ like 
mince-meat; and it will also be apparent 



that if a little time be allowed to elapse be- 
tween the successive cuttings, the alioes 
will have so dried as to easily crumble on 
the final crossing. 

This implement was on exhibition at the 
State Fair, and, under direction of the Com- 
mittee, was'tt'ied upon a neighboring bog, 
an^i highly approved, as will appear by ref- 
erence to the list of awards, in Claaa 35. 

Persons desiring fu'ler information as to 
utility, price, &c , are referred to oar more 
lengthy notice in the May number, and to 

Mr. Richardson's advertisement, in this. 

^ 

Taylor's Thresians BlAclURe ILniaeia«w 

Almost every threshing season we hear of 
one or more terribla accidents, with loss of 
limbs or life, among our farmers, in conse- 
quence of the imperfect manner in which 
the power is coupled with the machine. 
The knuckle, which joins the different sec- 
tions of the tumbling rod, is usually of such 
construction that the garments of the ope- 
rator, if accidentally brought in contact with 
it, are liable to be caught and suddenly 
twisted up, until the poor victim is thrown 
down, and either killed outright, or horribly 
mutilated. To avoid this danger, efforts 
have been made to secure the passage of 
laws requiring the proprietors of threshing 
machines to box up the tumbling rod, thos 
rendering it impossible for such aceidenta 
to happen. But) it seems to us that in the 
above very simple and perfect contriyanoe, 
Mr. Ta . lor, the patentee, has furnished oa, 
at much less expense — indeed, with no in- 
crease of expense at all, if adopted when the 
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cottpliDg is first made - all the means neces- 
sarj to give immunity from danger. 

'* The part A slips into the shell 6, and 
by reason of ite curved surfaces may be 
moved through any angle, while the win^s 
or flanges, C, cause the shaft to which it is 
attached to revolve as usual. The shell. By 
is straight inside and out, and the j)!ain ex- 
terior IS a perfect protection against acci- 
dental injury. The shell, B, is attached to 
one tumbling rod, aad the part, A, to the 
other, as represented in the engraving." 

In onr advertising pages its claims are 
set forth in detail. 

Specimens were shown at the St^te Fair, 
and were so satisfactory to the Committee 
and to the public who examined them, that 
a Diploma waf awarded the inventor. 

It will be seen that this knuckle is equal- 
ly applicable in use to power sugar mills or 
any other machinerv in which the machine 
itself is separate from the power, and needs 
coupling. It strikes us that it must meet with 
universal favor and a very large demand. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 




Kotables IVl&oin ivi^ Sa'w In Europe* 
KUMBBB IV. — DICKENS. 

Probably there is no living author of 
whom the Eni^ish people are more proud, 
or to whom the great reading public, the 
world over, are more grateful, than Charles 



Diekene. He is not only a genius intellec- 
tually considered, but a genius of very high 
order aa viewed with reference to the social 
bearings of his numerous literary produc- 
tions. Himself a " child of the empyr^an>" 
and the incarnation of warmth and sun- 
shine, his writings have had the effect to 
inspire in the world of his admiring readers 
an earnest desire for the elevation of man- 
kind through the instrumentality of those 
most potent agencies, intellectual culture 
and practical ( harity. On this account, few 
writers of the present day, or of any age, 
have been more useful. 

Sketches of London Life, Pickwick Papers, 
Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby, 
Master Humphrey's Clock, Barnaby Rudge, 
American Notes for General Circulation, 
Christmas Carol, Life and Adventures of 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Pictures of Italy, Deal- 
ings with the Firm of Dombey & Son, His- ' 
tory of David Copperfield, Child's Bistorv 
of England, Hard Times, Bleak House, 
Little Dorrit, Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi 
— this is the long list of his distinct publi- 
cations. All of them are popular, and some 
of them must remain so while the language 
endure^. Humor is the quality in which he 
excels — a humor which, as some one has 
justly said, is original in its essence, and 
boundless in its supply. In pathos he also 
excels; so that scarcely any other writer 
surpasses him in the portrayal of scenes of 
wretchedness. It is this power of pathos, 
indeed, that has made him so strong and 
influential as an advocate of social reforms. 

For twelve years he has edited a weekly 
periodical entitled '^Household Words." 
This necessarily occupies a good share of 
his attention, and yet he finds time, almost 
every year, to throw off a separate volume 
of such merit as to be eagerly caught at by 
the all-devouring public. 

Dickens was born in 1812, and is, there- 
fore^ 52 years of age— just in the prime and 
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Tigor of his manhood. While in London, 
the place of his reeidenoe, we twiee called 
at his sanctam, to pay him oar reepecte, 
and to gratify the strong desire we had long 
felt to see the man whose eyer-working, 
wonderful brain was doing so much for the 
pleasure and social profit of so vast a num- 
ber of bis fellow men. Each time we were 
so unfortunate blb to find him absent. But 
at length we eigojed the rare opportunity 
of hearing him read from his ovm writings^ 
in public. The place was St. James' Hall; 
subject, the ludicrous adyentures of Mr. 
Pickwick and his associates; the audiencci 
the very elite of London. The author is 
also a fine actor, and Piokwiok was ncTer 
half so Pickwickian before. The fine face, 
form and figure of Dickens admirably fit 
htm for stage effect; while hts Toice has a 
compass and richness that add much to his 
dramatic power. 

All in all^ the performance was one of the 
most satifactory we ever enjoyed, and we 
retired at its dose, feeling that Charles 
Dickens was one of the few great celebrities 
whom it is even better to see than to read 
of. God grant him long life and ever-in- 
creasing usefulness. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



Tl&e Rapture of a Klsa* 

BT ALBXANDXR SMITH. 

I oUap thy wAiit, I feel thy bosom's b«at; 

Ob, kiss me into falDtnMs, Awset and dim I 
Thou leanest to me as a swelling peaoh, 
r«lUJaloed and mellonr, Uanetb to the taker's raaofa: 
Thv hair Is loosened by the kiss yn gave^ 

It floods my shoulders o'er; 
Another yet I Oh, as a weary wave 

Bvbaldes upon the shore, 
My hungry hAog, with its hopes, Its fears— 

My heart, like uoeD*ebarmed waters, all unrast. 
Yet strong as is despair, as weak as tears, 

Doth lynt upon thy breast I 
I feel thy olasplng arms—my cheek Is wet~ 
Oua kiss, iWMt, sweet, another yet 1 

..^ . 

They never fall who die 
In a great cause. The block may aoak their Kora* 
Thefr heads may sodden In the »un; thdr limbs 
Be strung to dty gates, or castle walls; 
But still their spirits walk abroad. Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark a doom. 
They but augment the deep and swelling thoughts 
Wbioh overspread all others, and conduct 
The world, at last, to freedom — Bteok. 



War News. 

We have no room for details, this montlii 
but rejoice that we are able, in general 
terms, to report glorious progress. Atkntt 
is ours— Mobile Bay is under our gaoi. 
The Shenandoah Valley is swept of rebel 
forces, and Grant is thundering at the gatei 
of Richmond. The Confederacy is on iti 
last legs, and a few more grand Union victo- 
ries will knock these from under it. 



Buyers and Sellers of Wood, Hay, Ac, 

Would do well to note th^ Mr. Thomu 
Ghynowetb, City Measurer and Weigheri 
(office near the Amerioan Hotel,) has unde^ 
taken to buy and sell all artiolea of the dsw 
referred to, for parties who cannot spare 
the time requisite to making contracts. He 
is a careful, conscientious man, and caa be 
relied on by both parties to do the fair thing. 



Some of tike Finest App(M 

We have yet seen in Wisconsin were 
seedlings recently presented us by Mr. 
J. Hodgson, of Arena» Two varieties 
of them are eminently worthy of geoend 
cultivation. Partioular desoript'on in s 

subsequent number. 

♦ 

Election Day 

Will afford our friends a good opportunity 
to work for the Fabku: See that the peo- 
ple vote right, and then that every fiarmer, 
at least, takes his own home agrionltuxsi 
journal. 



Seireral Interesting Conanaunleatlona, 

Intended for this number, ha?e gi^eD 
place to the " Awards of Premiums,'' Vid 
to an account of the Fair. 



An Interesting Tistt 

To Mr. Hutehinson's farm and Sorghim 
Works, near Madison, will be reported is 
the December nomber. 
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Jottings Arom onr Note Book of Euro- 
pean TraTel 

Will be resnmed in the next nomber. For 

several saccessive nombers they hare been 

crowded out by practical matter, the pabli- 

oation oC which seemed more necessary. 

o 
Neiv Adirertisements. 

8t«ner*i Bog Gutter it wlT«rtiMd bT James Rloh- 
ardton. Bee illottration and notioe, in Mechanical 
Department. 

Taylor*! Tbretbing Maobtne ffnuokle Ii alto advor- 
tiaed and illuttrated In this number. 

Mettrt. Jamet L. Tnbbt, of Klkhorn, and J. Onn- 
nlngham, of Illinois, ad? eriite nonery ttock. 

PUBUB HERiB' CO RNER. 

Wiaoonsln Parmer. 

TBBMS. 

In advanee $1 00 

If payment be delayed six months 1 50 

If payment be deUya twelre months 2 00 

JtET* The Farmxe vlll not be dlicontinned, without 

an order from the tubtcviberi ualett at the option of 

the Publishers. 

Premlvu Stranrberry Plants* 

Except about 1,000 plants, the prenuum 
strawberries were all distributed, commenc- 
ing on Friday, the 15th of September. 
Owing to the extraordinary dry season in 
the early part of sammer, the plants did not 
root as they woald have done under ordinary 
circumstances, and henee we failed io secure 
enough plants to fill our orders. Many of 
the plants sent out were quite poor, bat 
with good care will doubtless live. We 
have done all vrithin the power of human 
possibility to fill the contract with our sub- 
scribers, and hence shall expect that every 
reasonable man will bear with us in this 
partial failure, until we can make it right 
with him. 

Subscribers will wonder why we did not 
speak of the distribution in the September 
number, giving them warning of the time 
when they might expect them. On the 1st 
of September we received of Mr. Rothe 
(who had promised us ff,000 plantsy) only 
600 plants. We concluded that if the 
drouth had reduced the expectation of a 
practical gardener from 5,000 to 600, the 
prospect for the fulfilling our contract was 
rather slim ; but subsequent rains helped 
the rooting, and made thousands of plants, 
which we were not certain of until about 



the 12th of September, and that was too 
late to make an announcement in the Sep* 
tember number. 

The plants were all well packed in wet 
moss, and the evaporation of the moisture 
was guarded against by means of a thick 
wrapping of oiled paper, prepared for the 
occasion, and hence we have reason to ex- 
pect that they will reach our subscribers 
in good condition, delays on the road and 
carelessness of post masters excepted. 

We sent a few varieties, not of the Wis- 
consin Seedling, as follows: 

Triomphe de Gand, a very fine variety, 
to subscribers at the following post-offices: 
Yellow Stone, Westfield, Greenville, Medi- 
na, Stockton, Caledonia, Center, Racine, 
Plover, Bloomfield, Douglas Centre, Hor- 
tonville, Wakefield, Burlington, Pan Tan, 
Almond, Buena Tista, Osukanta, and Me- 
tomen. 

Brighton Pine, a very swset, excellent 
berry, to Beaver Dam, DanviUe, Neosho, 
Bangor, Cottage Inn, Fairwater, Calumet, 
Bumette, Horicon, Portland, Onalaska, 
Boiling Prairie, Oak Grove, Clyman, Hus- 
tisford, Wilmot, West Salem, Bramlon, 
and £au Claire. 

Those of our pa'rons who failed to get 
strawberry plants this fall will be remem- 
bered in the spring. We shall have a very 
large colldbtion of new and choice garden 
and flower seeds for distribution in the 
spring, and will send seeds in place of 
strawberry plants, if desired. Those who 
prefer seeds will please notify us. 

We have introduced several new varie- 
ties of garden and flower seeds, which have 
proven to be extra fine, such as the White 
Japanese Musk Melon, and the Star Ipo- 
mea, one of the finest and most delicate 
climbers we have ever seen. 

Send in your subscriptions early, and yon 
will be placed first on the seed list. 

The November and December numbers 
will be sent to new subscribers who send in 
their dollar before the first of December. 
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lB«dTUk0e |1 00 

If psjment b« delayed six montht 1 60 

<• «« twelTe •< 8 00 



TO OUR 8XTB8CRIBERS WHO ARE IN ARREARS. 

BT«rjr man who tnbseribes and paji for newspapers and other pnblleetlons knows flrom the adranee in 
those pnblicatlons (from 60 to 100 per cent, npon old rates,) that print paper has raised in ptlee; yet, 
seareely any one except the publishers themselres is aware that white paper has almost qoadrapled In three 
years. Notwithstanding all this, and the enormous adranee io erery thing else used in the publication of 
the TiftHXB, as well as in the price of liTing, we hare continued it to our subscriber* at old ratas, and haT« 
been more liberal in the distribution of pbsmiums than any other publication In the United 8t«tes. In tiow 
of all this, we respectfully submit whether it would not be better for each subscriber, (and we know that it 
would be better for ns,) when bis time expires, to remit promptly, instead of holding back six, twelre, or 
eighteen months, and often two and three years — causing us much pecuniary embarrasament, and mneh 
time, expense and mortification in eollecting. Haye the goodness, thtr^Irtt, gents, t4> remit your arrearages 
at your earliest conTcnlenee, and sare us the expense of sending out a team and calling upon yon 
personally, for wUoh we ought to edd 60 per cent, for trouble. 

Knelose another dollar for 1806, and receire some of onr ehoice garden and flower seeds. (See 
annovBcement on last page of eoTor.) Address 

HOYT & CAIMPBELL, 

MADISON, WISCONSIN. 

WISCONSIN STATE JOURNAL!" 



DAILY, TRI-WEEKLY, AND WEEKLY, 



TERMS. 

DAILY. — Blghty-flre oents a month, or 910 a year, invariably in advanoe. 

T&I-WESKLT.— Price 46 cents per month, 86 ots. for two months ; 91 26 for three months ; 96 a year, 
invariably in advance. 

WBEKLT Published on Tuesday. Price 92 a year; 91 for six months; invariably In advance. 

JiV No oinb rates. 

JiV Specimen copies sent on appUoaiion. Address 

ATWOOD A RUBLES, 

* MADI80N, WISCONSIN. 

TOLEDO NURSERIES. 



GEORGE BAKER 

BeipectfuUy invites the attention of Nurserymen and Dealers to his 

liAROE AND ITlVIJSirAIiliT FUfE STOCK, 

And vfell Branched Fruit and Omammtal TrwB, SkruU^ Eates.^Orape Ftiuv, <jhy., ^.^ 

COirSISTIVO, IV PABT, OF 

200,000 standard Apple Trees, three and four ye#rs old— vur niri. 

10,000 Dwarf <* ** ** ** ** ** « « <> 

10,000 Standard Pear «< two and three « « « « 

80,000 Dwarf ** ** *< " •< ** « « « 

Grape Vines— Catawba, Clinton, Delaware and Concord; Currents— Ohisrry, Bed and White. Dntoh; Go«m- 
berries— Houghton Seedling; Bvergreans; a large and fine stock of Norway Spruce, 8 to 6 ftet; Scotch and 
Austrian Pine, 3 to feet. 

Onr assortment Is complete, which enables ns to fill dealers* orders. 

Wholesale Price List sent on receipt of stamp. 

ang-Sm GKO. BAEBR, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Madison Matiial InsaranM €o«9 

FOB nis TiAE Bin»iiro 
I^ecember 31, A.. I>. 1868. 

M»de to the OoTcrnor of tho Btftto of WlMonrfn, m 
required by the proTldont of ohftpter 106, of the 
General Laws of 18M. 

Total amount efacovmalAtions $478,170 84 

ASSISTS. 
Onimpidrod premium notes of 

poUey holders $808,366 86 

Onsh on band and due fk-om 
policy holders and af ents 

for eash preminms 67,747 48 

RealEstate 6,00000 

Offlc* furniture and flxt'rs, 1,167 00 478,170 84 

Whole No. poUeieslBflaed 88,168 

Am't ot outstanding risks thereon $S4.0S0,O86 04 

Number of policies Issued In 1868 11 107 

Am't of outstanding risks thereon $8,003,000 00 

AmH premium notes thereon 181,481 88 

Am't cash preminms thereon, less com- 
missions to agents 70,630 48 

Am't Interest collected and charged. . . . 1,900 55 

Total am't losses reported $84,561 48 

Totalam't losses paid 83,668 06 

Losses adjusted and due, awaiting call. 626 00 

Losses adjusted and not due none. 

Losses unajusted and awaiting further 

p r oof 3,006 88 

Ah other claims agalms against the eo., 816 81 

Am't paid for furniture and Ikxtnres.. . 167 77 

Am't of expired premiums 14,40419 

Am't paid for adTertlslng and poatage. . 1,011 88 

Am 't paid for printing 1,88816 

AmHpald for policy stamps 2,806 86 

Am't paid taxes to Oom'r Internal Ber. 416 68 

Am'tpaidfor exchange 11864 

Am't paid for cancelled policies 626 86 

Expenses paid, including all ccmpensa- 
tlon to Oi&cers and Directors, station- 
ery, clerk hire, rent, fuel, lights, and 

otb er incidental expenses 6 J268 00 

8TATB Of WI800N8IN, ),, 
Dane County, { * 

John W. Buyd, President, and Denison Worthing- 
ton, Seeretary, of the Madison Mutual Insurance 
Oompany, do solemnly swear that the foregoing 
statement is true and correct according to the best 
of our knowledge and belief. 

JOHN W. BOTD, 
D. WORTHINGTON. 
Sworn and subscribed before me, this 28d day of 
January, A. D. 1864. D. ATWOOD, 

Notary Public. 



DI&BGTORS AND OFVIOKBS 
or TBI 

MADISON MUTUAL INSURANE CO. 

rOB THX YXAR 1864. 

niBBOTOBS. 

J. W. BOTD, Walworth Go. 
BDWABD O'NKa, MUwaukae Oo. 
DATID ATWOOD, Dane Oo. 
0. R. MONTAOUB. La Crosse. 
ASA KINNBT, Green Lake Co. 
H. U. GILES, Dane Co. 
LUTHBB BASFORD, Grant Co. 
B. P. HOPKINS, Dane Oo. 
ORRIN GUERNSEY, Bock Co. 
FBANK H. ROPKB, Dodge Oo. 
J. H. WARREN, Green Oo. 
TIM. BROWN, Dane Co. 
S. D. HASTINGS, Tremptlean On. 
JOHN Q. ADAMS, OolumW* Oo. 
EDWARD PIER, Fond du Lac. 
N. 0. JANES, Winnebago Oo. 
JOHN TOAT.IowaOo. 
H. PARKER PAINE, Minnesota. 



JOHB W. Bon, President. 

B. F. Hopxivs, Vice President. 

8. D. HiSTiiias,- Treasurer. 

D. WoBTHiirevoN, Seeretaiy. 

O. B. MoMTA«l7B, State Agent for Minnesota. 

Xostes Ptdd 6y th€ MadUcm Mutual Jtuuranoe Com. 

j»ttnjr in the Tear 1868. 

8am*l M Wells, Summit, Waukesha oo .. . . $600 00 

George T Freeman, Galesrille, Trempeleaa 16 00 

John Barnard, Malone, St Oroix oo 8 60 

A Wiggins, Centre, Rnok oo 201 00 

A Richmond, La Crosse 186 00 

E Bennett. Fltohb urg, Dant oo 821 00 

T D & D M Kanouse, Cottage GroTe, Dane 263 47 

J^ U N Collar, Dorer, Radne CO 1200 

J J Reiser, Kendall, LaFaTOtteco 4 26 

J Weame, Mineral Pointy Iowa oo 46 88 

Wm Jewell, DodgeTille, <• 78 90 

Sam*l Blumer, New Glaros, Green co ..... . 8 00 

D D Utt, PotSsl, Grant CO 2, 07824 

Wm Cooper, Marshall, Dane oo 676 87 

D Sutton, Merrimae, Sauk CO 10 00 

M Montgomery, Union, Bock oo 1018 

M Montgomery, Union, Rook oo 47 18 

AlexSteart, Troy, Sauk oo 68128 

JCLoomis, MlllfiUe, Grant oo 300 00 

J B Harelson, Lancaster, Gran oo. ....... . 1,050 00 

C Ostrander, West Point, Col oo 649 66 

MWeishan, FrankUn,Saukoo 77 82 

CSpann, Sheboygan Falls 1460 

Geo B Walte. La Prairie^ook co 677 18 

J Hewlett, Black Wolf, Winnebago oo . . . . 6 00 

Wm Rentar, Pewaukee, Waukesha co 81 60 

E M Blanchard, Waukesha 2 00 

Jas Murphy, Hickory Grore, Grant oo . . . . . 16 26 

R WCouoh, Wat ertowo, Jeff oo 831 72 

Jas DaTls. Bradford, Rook oo 600 

H Bnllard, Union, « 66 00 

C Williams, Mineral Point, Iowa oo 26 00 

Lars Moe, Dodgerllle. « 17186 

P C Elliott, Freedom, Sauk oo 10 00 

DS Chase, Oregon, Dane oo 20 46 

Jos Smith, Hampton, Minnesota, 836 00 

Wm Mitslioh ft Sons, Ithloa, Richland co. 386 88 

Geo A Harris, Marshan, Minnesota 166 66 

Sam R Lane, LowriUe, Columbia co ..... . 876 82 

Sam King, Fountain Prairie, « 113 06 

LKetchum, Sparta, Monor oo 300 00 

B Johnson, Houston, Minnesota 167 47 

TUenton, Otsego, Col oo 2100 

JL Compton, Stonghton, Dane 00 517 00 

Wm Reynolds, Hebron, Jeff oo 160 00 

J A Jennings, Franklin, Milwaukee oo.... 16 €0 

A SkelUnger, Tafton, Grant oo 7 00 

J Arnold, Plymouth, Rock co 760 00 

E D CampbeU, La Crosse 86 00 

L K Walker, Metomen, Fond du Lao co . . . 40 00 

Wm U Swain, Voona, Dane eo 36 00 

DaTls ft Ranney, Burke, Dado oo 184 00 

WA Sherman, Eagle, Wausosha oo 20 00 

EUsaboth W DaTls, Brooklyn, MinnesoU. 888 43 

A S Stiles, St Anthony, « 700 00 

T Datoher, SaillTau, Jeff oo 20000 

A P Ross, Mt Pleasant, Greenoo. 60000 

J U Delamaty r, Mlddleton, Dane oo 67 UO 

Geo Winter, Brooklyn, Green eo 100 00 

A Johnson, Union, Bookeo.^k 6 00 

Sarah Yemou, Trempelean, Trempeleau oo 68 90 

Harriet L Shaw, St Anthony, Minnesota. . 110 00 

D Murray Brighton, Kenoiha 00 168 00 

S R. Edwards, Sagar Creek, Walworth oo., 76 00 

J Downey. Ottawa. Waukesha oo 10 68 

A G Dunning, Arlington, Col. co 4 00 

H Halllckson, Pleasant Spring, Dane oo. . . 26 00 

J Brosomer. Roxbnry, « 270 00 

J Bble, Sheboygan, gheboygan oo 48000 

NMertes, Forest, Fond du Lao eo 86 00 

L Davits, HttObard, Dodge 00 366 00 

J B ft M WiteTen, Troy, Sauk 00 40 00 

L F Packar, Dokota, Minn 1478 

T Cousins. Trempeleau, Trampoleau oo. . . 86 86 

J H Knowlton, JanesTlUe, Book oo 660 00 

Rollman, Oalnmet, Fond du Lac oo 12 60 

WmKlUipSyNew Berlin, Waudesha oo.... 700 00 
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L Griiwald, ]!fvirbQrf?, MLnn.« ,^^..,.^ 15 00 

Wm Ro^ferii, EU'bron, JelT 40 ..».*.**....,», . 200 00 

L Huijer, Bftffle Point, Chlppow* (»■.,».,., 'it'O 00 

Jna ITaoTer, CftnoDfi (^it^Ti MIhb >>»■ ^^ 00 

A €qbu m , PmJriti d u CbLaD ................ r Sf» 00 

Ooro eUft S M ^rrl 1 1, \V«t p o rt, D«Jie m 1 ^50 00 

Wm a Bern! . La PraJrie, Eock do 150 OO 

Tntneei Pitterion, ARon, Uttin MM 00 

T A J^t«Mih*"[n, WbUewfltiiT, W»lirort|i m.„, §0 00 

Coi, Fulton, Roct cq. ,„„„., „„,, 40 00 

Thos Motr^ RDjie{>e, Minn......*, ...... ,... H 00 

w Wrttfbt, jAoeiTllI", Eook co ...»,.*. US 00 

P Sch war! 1h Troy, W«l wort li ca. .,,. 10 flO 

So^bU A Rit^attt Uhtca, EtlcblADd CO...... i3a T6 

Jb CftrU' n. Acnhi^rit, llin tj ..*...*..,....<. B3 4S 

Ja.^ Sj^Jipe, fiUri,? Grant. OrauL ro ,,, 15 10 

Jd« TJuri QiJin , D*5k orrii Cnlu m hU Co 695 08 

R 0»II*^hr. BlQoentii^ GroTft, Pin*? co.. .... 9lO OU 

Jno ETaan^ EUbndf BelT ro ...,*,,,,.„„„* . T2 DO 

Dhd'I Max^ou , AIMoo, Datm «o , ISO OQ 

S b urMnis&aiL', B-lpon , Food du Laa oo Hf) UO 

Jof" Qrundy, FIuTiDDny, Bobk c^ J^Tfl OO 

E VVlinatimtjOi ir^tirad, Joff eQ.... ,...„,,,. 20 00 

W W IjDbioff, MlddlflUn , Dn)e oo 214 70 

L ir Utiaiie, Waupun, Pood (lu Lac on. ...... 126 00 

A Pa.tttidg«, PlftBMht G roru, Mlcb 10 00 

E i OloTi^r, Troj, St Croix oo 330 00 

TboB KobbJnif EiffflriDti, Jt!ff«rK<io ec 1'^ 00 

H J MrCnurt, Oibkc^ifa, WLnnrbagq ca, TOO 00 

P Trinih^rrDt Grf^oiiflfliiJlt ifllwjiultve eo.„,„ 25 00 

Olapp * Dtt^ii, SprlngfleEd, 3t Ototi M 112 00 

JI Spr4uf «r. Uatbard. Dodife co..p,.. 441 i^ 

B Whwcoh, iiiilUT4n,ieff eo„... 4 38 

E R MftXion, WalwoJ-tb, WMworth co 76 <'t> 

B P*fii«?, " " ViPi It 

H 11 LIuDger, 0»k Ot^'cK, ULlwftukra oa. ..„ 15A 40 

W WatAoDf Cortland, CaUmblft CO ...... S6 00 

H W Smith, LAmartinc, Pond dv Lac co..... 010 ^0 

Win B Tabfrr^ &OT*!tt rucidtj CO. ..,, 1^160 S?5 

II Uewiit, Ktpon, I? ond d a Ltc eo. . , W OiJ 

F F Jung, Waya*, WAihlns ion oo.......... ITI 00 

C Dwnning, ParmlnfrioTi , Heff co„ . , ^0 00 

Weel L Wlifl' n, Ilarriioiij a»tit eo IQO qO 

P iiimlcli, Irontou, B&uk oo 626 oO 

S A: J Simon, Sprlngflald, Dane co 28 00 

Ifancy J Rictc«r, Sburburne, Minn 7tf9 OO 

A Jameson, Kingston, Sauk oo MOO 

A WUUb, Jr., PralHe du Sao, Sauk oo 165 00 

D Callagan , Jaoknon, Waahington co 12 00 

A Bunter, Oshkosh, Winnebago oo 400 00 

t &: n W Albert, Greenfield^ Sauk co 26 00 

A A. &OF0, La.ke, BlUwauke^ eo ............ . COS 00 

C Kunpp, Waterloo, Orant oo.,,..,., 400 00 

J IJcarj, Lodl, Colum^bla on 5 00 

TbJ« U In QTerj mnia a 

FARMERS* COMPAirY, 

Iniufttte bOtliJEi^ bat farm and bomeic^ Ad prop at tv — 
KlTiug tvior« pri^Mt%9m to tki /armfr tbat anj other 
wiApELnj], brcAuait inauflng hie grain la itaflKit^ atid 
bii live ito{j:k ia fialdfl on farm, ag&lant damaif* by 
ll^btnlDg a« we I a« battling ; aod at *. «biw|ii9r rftte 
b«oi«4« It !■ rearer ni In «r]iooa]ing Ita memb^irt and die 
kjod i^t propBTtj It tntutflfl. 

rwuntj-llTe tboaiftud farm on ot cbli State er« 
■HFsbori of thi> cacupau^t asd thtlr famlUta taibraca 
qrvr 100,000 }inrfiODB vhoaa JtutarflEti arp protectHl bj 
UimanElfl I 

OBev In Uitt ConipMiy'i ^vw Boiidluff 
«dJolntiL^ Pvrttir'A B Iodic, MAdl^Dti. 
B. WORTUINGTON, See'j. 



HllTElRAJL POINT RAILROAD 

FEOM mineral Point t© Wafrw* IH., oonnpoting 
wlrti IlUnolt CflutrnL, Galena dt Cbjcaf^ Uaion, 
far all polnU eaat, writ and pontb. 

fl. W. COBB, 

EapvriBt«iideAt, 



STELLAR'S BOQ CUTTER, 
FOR LEVELLING ROUGH MARSB LASD. 

THIS maebloe faatlfiff bwn tbon^oFh^y t«ated, 
pTOf«* A cotaplata luocoaft, and witl IcTel imoocb- 
ly» with flnfl jakt of eattlo ot borKee, f>om one to 
tbrea atrrei p^r day, at the roojurhmt bofri Maaj 
Uadf baret«fOTe eoaBLdetwd Wftrtbk^i, hy tbls manhlaa 
oan be TDado aralUlili for Dli«eT smooth mf^ftd.wf, eo 
that T^aperv and niDw#n can be worked upon tlifis 
la aacKsettfullj at upon pmoolb pratMe. 

At the Ute J^tat* Feb, at Jnn^iTUlF, altbougb DO 
prcmlntPB war*- offered for annh lanehiTitB, thr Cora.- 
mlttee an Implrmobti looked upon It with rrpat rairor^ 
ad &D lmm4>njH ban«fl£ to tb^a^riiiultanil lalervete cf 
the Went, and v#r7 cnrdiniij pr««ent«d Mr, SteUart 
thelntentor, wKh n diploma. 

A rupply of theie ton ohlne^i will be ready and for 
eale bj NoT^mber 1, iSd^, 

For iQfvrmaU^n, piiee. Jtc, eii<|Qlrfl of 

JAMKi RICHARDSON, 

ti«T-lm Madiean, WU. 



TO TREE PLANTERS. 

Till eubeerlber eontlsnee to furtileh tho«e wb** 
mvj t&rot tilni with tbeir order*, a f eneral a^ 
aortmFat nt 

mu m mkwim um, plinth 4^ 

MSr Prieen will b» glr^^D on application. 
49" Ooiumuaicattoai prompttj anewered. 
Addreaa JAME3 L. TUBB^, 

iLoY^tf Elkliorn, Wii. 



400,000 Apple Seedlings 



Pfit Bala by 



VERY I=INI 

J. CD NN INGHAM, 

]fralrle City MoDonough Qo,, 111. 



ROCK TERRACE NURSERY, 

IVBAB MADISON, WIS. 

THE undersigned would call the attfution of thoaa 
wiitalng to pnrohaee Fruit, Ornamental Treee, 
Krergreens, Herbaceous Planu, Shrubs, Japan Lilies, 
Small Vrnita of any deeoriptlon. Vines, A;c-, <ke.^ to 
hlfl lss]^e> Btuak, of Wldcouiin growth, of BU]}ierior 
quati<y. I iutuud lo cltutT a lar|£« jjoilloii ofniy Nur< 
iei-y ground, this laU and tbf eomlng spring, and 
tboeo wUhitiff to purcUaBe largely even gat jfrunr bar- 
gains at the Nureefj. Any one wlihJng to patcbuBe 
my ebiiru Btocti odo do ao at a Tery great bargain, 
and have plfnty of time to rt^m^Te the acoek. The 
Stock, Tot health and TlifDrT rannot be Bu^paB»l^d in 
tha ^tatfl. Thf trttt art alifrci/r&m inttcii. I irlLl 
BfiU «xtrft ilivd hTt^;gre«ii8 at Uw tliao baifihti usual 
prifloa. Infonnatlon ean be obtalbfrd at ibe Nursery, 
or by latlar. Past-offlai: addr«-s«, 

L. P. CHA^DLI^B, 
Itock l#fta^ Nurr*«*ry, 

MaiUaon, Wis. 
[Formef^y Rabbins Jk. ChandUr.] Pvp-fm 



F A t ft B A N K S 




Qff ALL KTKDS. 

FAIReANKS & QREENLEAF, 

a6 LAKR STaBKT, ClllUAGO. 
J9* Ba cataful to buy on^y the eeDaine.^^lu 
J. H. JOHBS, Agmt, iUal»n, Wi4. 
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THE 

INTURANCE COMPANY! 

CASH CAPITAL 

#1,345,386 02! 

OFFICE, 202 BROADWAY. NEW ^ORK. 

GEO. Tt HOPE, PresMent. Ht & LAMPORT, Seeretaryt 

CTRUS PECK, Assistart See retary. 



OFFICE OF THE WESTERN AGENCY, 
MADISON, - - . . WISCONSIN. 

A. O. DAVIS, State Agent for "Wisconsin. 



CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The aystem on which this Company is based is popularly known as '* The Participation 
System.*^ The following are some of the reasons for preferring the Continental to any other 
Insurance Company : 

1. It enables customers to obtain their insurance as near oost as is consistent with reliable 
security, with the additional advantage of having that security Increased with each successful 
year's business. 

2. This Company insures all kinds of good property, at the loweU eurrmU rain. 

8. Special attention is paid to insurance of Homesteads and Farm Property, includii^ 
Grain in stacks, and Live Stock on farm. 

4. This Company pays for damage done by lAghtning to property insured by it, to the full 
amount of the damage, wftdher fire ratUis from the lightning or not. 

6. Any person insured in this Company may, at his request, have his policy cancelled at 
any time, and have his money refunded for vhe unexpired term, In which case the Company will 
retain the customary rates for the time the policy has been in force. 

6. The effect of the ** Participalion System ** is to leave in each State the principal part 
of the amount received by the Company for premiuo^^ ; for instance, all the mo^ey paid for 
losses, the principal part of the expense of conducting the business, tbe State and Revenue tax, 
and three-fourths of the net profits divided to its customers, are all retained within the Btai%^ 
thus giving all the advantages derived from local and State Mutual Companies. 

7. This Company has also reserved the important right to issue policies which do not en- 
title the holder to participate in the profits. Such poITcies do, howQver, entitle the holder to 
all the security which the system provides, and will be issued at prices as low as experience 
proves to be equal to the hazard, and tnerefore as low as any respectable %nd permanent com- 
pttiy can insure. 

. A ledger account is opened with each person er ftrm partioipatng in the profits of the Cain-' 
panj*8 busi.ues. On the next page will be found a practical example ulustniting the *' Participa- 
ting." system: 
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Tbe accounts of thi 
tODiera are d« 

PATl. TIHl. 

1866. 

Julv, 20, 1 year. 

1867. 

.May 1, 1 year. 

1867. 

July 1, Bal. 
Juld 20, 1 year. 

1868. 

May 1, 1 year. 

1868. 

July 1, BaL 
July 20, 1 year. 

1869. 

May 1, 1 year. 

1869. 

July 1, Bal. 
July 20, 1 year. 
1660. 

May 1, 1 year. 

1860. 

July 1, Bal. 
July 20, 1 year. 

1861. 

May 1, 1 year. 

1861. 

July 1, Bal. 

July 20, 1 year. 

1862. 

May 1. 1 year. 

1862. 

July 1,. Bal. 
July 20, 1 year. 

1863. 

May 1, 1 year. 


l^EUGER Al 

i Company are msu 
clared atinually (p 

piBiriiTiii 

Bioiiirifi. 

$40 00 
10 00 


JCOITNT 

!e up to J 
I July, on 

186 67 

1 66 

88 88 

11 67 
86 67 

1 66 


WITH J 

uly Iftt In 
the Eut5] 

uifiiaiBii 

18 88^ 
8 84 


ABBirrr. 

each year, and the dividendi to mi»- 
in (or expired) portioD of tho pr«- 

»lTI»I|fIH tJlOM^aiD TO •■iai df ^ 

i-88i $ ot scrip. 

$10 00 

40 ^ cent scrip, and 6 ^ 
cent interest in cash 
on prior dividends. 

26 00 

50 $ cent scrip- and 6 % 
cent interest in cash 
on prior dividends. 

25 $00 

45 ^ cent scrip, and ^ 
cent interest in caan 
on prior dividends. 

20 00 

86 ^ cent scrip, and 6 ^ | 
cent interest in cash 
on prior dividends. 

15 00 

40 ^ cent scrip, and 6 » 
cent interest in cash 
on prior dividends. 

20 00 

50 ^ cent scrip, and 6 ^ 
cent interest in cash 
on prior dividends. 

25 00 


60 00 

11 67 
40 00 

10 00 


11 67. 

8 88 
8 84 


61 67 


60 00 

11 67 
86 67 

1 66 

60 00 

11 67 
86 67 

1 66 

60 00 

11 67 
86 67 

1 66 

60 00 

11 67 . 
86 67 

1 67 

50 00 

11 67 
86 67 

1 66 

50 00 


11 67, 


11 67 
40 00 

10 00 
61 67 

11 67 
40 00 

10 00 
61 67 

11 67 
40 00 

10 00 
61 67 

11 67 
40 00 

10 00 
61 67 

11 67 
40 00 

10 00 

61 67 


8 88 
8 84 


11 67, 

8 88 
8 84 


11 67, 

8 88 

8 84 

11 67^ 


8 88^ 

8 84 
11 67^ 

8 88 
8 84 


11 67, 


July 20. 1866, to July 


1, 1868, the abore 


won Id bftTe ooit tbe Inanred upon non-Partlelpatii^ 


ffSftOOO 



163 TO 


Ht hM NcdTAd from t 
He bM z«o«lTfld Tiit«r« 

^* llUUf UiCB bll COS 


b« Company Berip.. 
st on Sorlv In oMb.! . . 




$140 




^ ,.,. 28 T 


% bim vHh FArttdpfttinf FdUqIu. 
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PROGRESS AND RESOURCES OF THE CONTIlfENTAL. 

The pTofrets of the CootlQentAl Oompany ilnoe 1857, when the iyitem of Partldpation Wfta adopted, it 
shown by the follonliig flfur«» : 

Jan. 1, 1857, N«t AsboCb $610,257 78 

Jan. 1, 1858, •« W2,8>'0 54 

Jan. 1, 1850, •« 818,481 88 

Jan. 1, ISf^O, " 916,646 49 

Jan. 1,1861, " 995,284 89 

Jan. 1, 186A " i 1,052,116 98 

Jan. 1,1863. « -. 1,143,634 48 

Jan. 1, 1864, Gash Atsetf ., 1,845,386 62 

The annexed statement <^be iorestments of the Company, exhibiting the eeourtly furDlehed to thoee who 
Inanre, is confidently ftubmlWrd for the inepectton of all interested. The statement is copied from the Com- 
pany's Twenty-Second Semi Annual Statement, reported to the Secretary of SUte of the State of Wisconsin, 
bearing date of January 1, 1864 : 



ASSETS. 

OASH ITim. 

Cash balance in Bank f05,808 1 

«« *• in Office 87 75 

Loans on Stocks of SolTcnt 
Institutions, worth ofer 
$168,583 (payable en de- 
mand) 128,008 00 $188,896 86 

Real Kstate owned by the Company.... 92,000 00 
Loans on Dondfl and Mortgagen, first lien 

on Real Edtate, worth orer $1,095 150. 607,600 00 
Stocks and bonds owned by the Compa- 
ny (eitimaied at considerably below 
their present Yalue, by way of allow- 
ance for future fluctuations) 688,225 00 

Interest en Loans due aud unpaid (all 

paid before February 1, 1864 16,407 66 

Premiums due 5,905 40 

Rents accrued, not yet due 1,850 00 

United Siatts internal ReTenue stamps. 500 00 

Total Assets $1,845,386 92 



LIABILITIIiS. 
Losses unpaid, and all other liabilities, of 

oTery description $48,692 85 

Of the present assete, $600,000 represents the cash 
capital of the Company, $481,160 the outstanding 
Scrip, which has been dinded to its customers, and 
wbioh is to be redeemed as fast as the Scrip diridends 
exceed half a million of dollars, and the balance con- 
sisrs mainly of the unearned premium, and the profits 
of the past six months to be divided between the 
Company and its customers in July next. 
DIVIDENDS. 

Three-fourths of the net profits are annually di- 
vided to customers (who incur no llybility thereby), 
in scrip, bearing 6 per cent interest, paid annually, 
till redeemed. 

Divisions hare been made in July of each year, as 
follows : 



In 1858 50per ct. 

InlS60 45 (« 

In 1862 40 •« 



In 1857 9»^ peret. 

in 1859 50 « 

In 1861 85 <« 

In 1862 50 « 

Average dividend on premiums for the past seven 
years, 48 cents on the dollar. 



DIRECTORS -AJOT) QITITICURS. 
GEORGE T. HOPE, Preaident. 



A. A. Low, of tbe firm of A. A. Low ft Bros. 

John D. Malrs. of the firm of David Dows ft Co. 

S. B. Chittenden, of Che firm of 3. B Chittenden ft Co. 

Loring Andrewd, of the firm uf Andrew*, Oibbons ft Co. 

Thos. Tileston, President of the Phenlx Bank, of the 

firm of Spofford, Tileston ft Co. . 
Wm. T. Coleman, of tbe firm of Wm. T. Coleman Go. 
Wn. II. Swan, firm of Ortnneil, Hinturn ft Co. 
Wm. Scott, firm ot Wm. Scutt ft Son. 
James A. Edgar, firm of Booth ft Edgar. 
Thomas Smull, firm of ThcmasSmuII ft Sons. 
CharlfS M. Connolly, flrmof Chas.M. Connolly ft Co. 
Wm. V. Brady. 

G«K>. W. Lanir, firm of Geo. W. Lane ft Co. 
J. H. Rans'n*, late of J. H. Ransom ft Co. 
Samuel D. Babcock, firm of Babcock Brothers ft Co. 
Ileary C. Bowen, late of Bowen, Holmes ft Co. 
AareliuB B. Hull, firm of rahnest#ck, Hull ft Oe. 
A. Studwtoll, firm of A. Btndwell ft Co. 
Wm. M. Tall. 

Btram Barney, firm of Barney, Butler ft Parsons. 
Lawrence Tumure, firm of Moses Taylor ft Co. 
Sbeppeid Qandy, firm of Kobert ft Wllllame. 



CTRU8 PECK, AMlatant %9wiMry. 



Geo. Oriswold, of the firm of N. L. ft G. Griswold. 

Samuel A. 8awyer, iirm of Sawyer, Wallace ft Co. 

Horace B. Claflin, late of Ghafln, Mellen ft Co. 

Cyrus Curtiss, Pres. Washington Life Insurance Co. 

Bdmnnd M. Young, firm of Young, Shultx ft Co. 

D. H. Arnold, President of the Mercantile Bank. 

Charles Lamson, firm of 0. H. Mareball ft Co. 

L. H. Brlgham, late of Brigham ft Parsons. 

Wellington Clapp, late of Clap p ft Kent. 

Bradiflh Johnson, firm of Johnson ft Laxarus. 

John Caswell, Arm of John Caswell ft Co. 

Daniel W. Teller, firm of Oalwey, Caasado ft Teller. 

John Paine. 

Aobert U. Hawthorn, late of Adams ft Hawthorn. 

Joseph Battell, firm of Bgieston, Battell ft Co. 

Rob't H. MeCurdy, of McCurdy, Aldrlch ft Spencer. 

Geo. S. Stephenson, firm of Geo. 8. Stephenson ft Co. 

Geo. Hosle, firm of B. Pavenstedt ft Co. 

Wm. M. Kichards, late of W. M. Richards ft Co. 

John H. Earle, Pres. N. T. Mutual (Marine) ins. Co. 

Henry Syre. 

Chas. U. Booth, firm of Booth, Tuttle ft Co. 

Edward Martin, firm of Cragln ft Co. 

H. U. LAMPORT, Sooreiarx. 



G. F. HASTINGS, General Agent. 
A. C. DAVIS, State Agent for the State of WisconsixL 
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WASHING DAY 

In the Dark Ages! 




TO HOUSKEEPERS EVERY WHERE 

If you do not want your clothes twisted and wrenched 
and pulled to pieces by the aboTo old fashioned back- 
br«aklng, wrist.straining and clothes destroying pro- 
cess of washing and wringing, go before next washing 
day and buy one of the best labor-saring, olotbes 
taring, health.saring, time saTing, and money-sav- 
ing luTentions of the age. 

THE mVITERSAIi 

CLOTHES ^VRING-ER. 



COG WHEELS 



63,818 SOLD in 1868 ! 

46,814 Sold in the First Fiye Xontlu of 1884 1 

RETAIL I»RICB:S. 

NO. SIZE OF BOLLS. 

Length. Diameter. 

1 Large Family Wringer, $14.00 lU in. 21^ m. 

IXMediniii « «• 13.00 lliT in. 1% in. 

t " *' ** 10.00 93(ln. l^in. 

2)i Small « « 9.00 lOJ^ in. 1^ in. 

8 Small «( « 8.00 8X in. 15^ in. 

8 Large Hotel « 20.00 14 in. 2i( in. 

18 Htsdlnm Laundry <• 30.00 17j< in. 2V in. 

22 Large " « 46.00 17^ in. 8ii in. 

Mos. 18 and 22 to ran by st^am or band. Pullies, 

|6 per pair. 

Nob. 2}i and 8 hare SMALL BOLLS and NO COOS. 
All others are ^ 

WABRANTBD. 

Not. 1 and 1 ^ are packed SIX in a box, and No. 2 
TWKLTE in a box . Other sixes as wanted. 

On receipt of the price, from places where no one 
li telling, we will send the U. 0. W., /ree qf mpente. 



In reply to the qndttlon. «< How Long will it LastT" 
we eao only say, •• As long as a wash-tab, eookinc* 
stOTe, or any other family atensil.'* Pm tcrtinmny 
of OaAJiox Juov, editor of American AgrienUuriaC. 

*( We thiok the machine mncb more than PAYS 
FOR IT8BLF KYEBT TRAB, to the saTing of irar- 
menrs 1 We eonsider it important that the Wringer 
be fitted with Cogs, otherwise a mam of garmente 
may clog the rollers, and the rollers apoo the ermok 
shaft slip and tear the olotbes, or the rubber break 
looso from the shaft. Onr own is one of the ll'^at 
made, and is es GOOJ> AS NEW, after nearly FOOB 
TBABS CONSTANT USE." 

They are for sale in wrly every town in th« conn- 
ty. WhereTer they arl not slready introduee<i, we 
want a 

GOOD CANVASSER. 

Ibe fxcluiive right qf iale will bn guaranteed to 
the first responsible applicant for the territory. Lib- 
eral inducements offered and Descriptire CireaUn 
furnished by 

B. 0. BBOWNINO, General Agent, 

July-fm 347 Broadway, New York. 
I 



SKINNER'S PATENT 
CLIMAX ADJUSTABLE 

SUGAR CANE MILLS! 

MAHUVAOTUBII) BT 

X. W* SMWJ^JS^JBM 4r CO., •««4tl«ois, Vlto, 

THIS mill has been before the public for the last 
four years, and has inrariably giTen the beet of 
satisfaction. The lever principle is a new and diatine- 
tiTo feature in thi» mill, end secures a oonstant, oa- 
varying pre»sure, and expresses the Juice much dryer 
and with less power than any other mill. Our ad- 
justable principle in no make-«bift, but is real, and is 
all that is claimed for it. We have a pamphlet coa- 
tMiningafull description of our various sized lu Ills, 
wirh testimonials therefor; also, a treatise on grow- 
ing and workiuK up Sorghum. 

Tbii> mill took the FIRST PREMIUM at the IlUnoia 
State Vair, last fall, after a thorough and rigid trial. 
It receives commendation from the press and the 
public, everywhere. The reporter for the Chioi^o 
Tribtuif-t from the Sorghum Convention held io tnia 
city on the Sd, 4th and 5ch of the present month, in 
speaking of the mills on exhibition, remarks : 

•( The Climax Mill ot Skinner's patent seemed to 
have the most friends, and warm approbation for it 
was expreMStid by all present who had u««d it the past 
season. Your readers will remember that this milt 
took the first premium at the Illinois State Fair, at 
Deeatur, last season, and it is the only one we are 
acquainted with that adjusts its pressure by lever 
and weights, instead of by set screws." 

The reporter for tbe Chicago Timft says : 

** There were several other mills on exhibition, but 
none that possesfes the same adaptability for work.*' 

Madison, February, 1804. 



M. KOHNER, 
MERCHANT TAILOR 

AND DSALEB IN 

Ready-made Olothingf, Cloths, 

Hata A Caps, Trunks, OaxiMtSagi, Ac 
Three doors below the Capital House, Main Street, 
Madison^ • Wucoruin, 
A large stoclt of Gents' Famiahing Goedt. 
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TBNTB ANHUAL BBPORT 

or THX 

Dodge Co. Hutaal Ins. Co. 

January Ut, 1864. 
JlmourU qf CapUaiJan.2d, 1864 994»377 96 

OONSUTIVO 09 

pT4Mniam Notes $80,014 IS 

Keal B«tat6 and OAoe VarnJtiire, 830 49 
Gash on deposit add in Go's Office, 2,096 63 

v. 6. 5.20 Bonds 2,600 00 

Cash loaned on Oall 2,169 00 

BU1« Kee. haTingfrom 1 to 6 mos. 

to run 6,78182 

$94,873 96 

Whole No. Polltties issned since J«in. 1, 1868, 1,210 00 

Whole No. Policies ontstanping Jan. 1, 1804, 6,010 0<i 

Whole amoont at rUk thereon 4,738,588 00 

Cash Premium (^^800 16 

Oash reo'd for Interest, and other sourees, 876 87 

Paid unearned Premium 6441 

Paid expenses of Officers, Agents, Printing, 

Postage, Bents, Pn el, Stamps, Ta3C«8,aco. 6,247 86 
Pttld the following Losses since Jan. 1, 1868 : 

Peter Phelan, Parmington, Jefferson co. . . 270 88 

L. O. MeOJeary, S^xtonville, Richland oo., 8 00 

J. 8. Hobart, BojaitoA, Waupaca co 16 26 

B. R. Disbrow, Ta7cheday,Fond du Lao co. 260 00 

G . W. Anderson, Prfneeton, Ore4*n Lake oo. 660 00 

O . Madaen, Oato, Manitowoc co 16 25 

D. Mauser, Kllington, OatagHmie co 16 65 

Piatt Fish, Dellona, Bank ce 667 GO 

J. A.Nortnrup, Oljrmao, Dodgeeo 616 20 

B. A. Mansfield, Q eenbnsb, Sheboygan oo. 4 U 

Carl Rash " " 13 oo 



N. Blodgett, Stocton, Portage co 150 00 

F. Steink, St. Martin, Oreen Lake co 368 00 

jklvah Knapp, Metoraen, Fond du Lao oo.. 43 86 

Cecelia Drifarst, Mashfield « 222 50 

Philip Qoets, Newton» Manltowoo oo 67 26 

J. Win berger, Leroy , Dodge co 63 76 

F. Raihermel, Platnfield, Waushara co.. . . 12 00 

J. N. Hall, Forest, Fond da Lac co 240 00 

Rudolph Jager. Franklin, Sauk co 92 60 

0. L. OoD Id, Sheboygan Falls 200 00 

Q. W. Nelson, Princeton, Qreen Lake oo.. 800 00 

There areno unsettled claims agaims agninst the 
Company of any kind. All claims hare been adjust- 
ed promptly and paid. We still adhere to our rule 
of intiurlng nothing but Tarm Property andisolaUd 
Jhoelhngi, Our capital is steadily increasing and the 
Company stands second to nene, and the risks thi^y 
assume of the safest kind. 

We ask your continued patronage and that of your 
friends. 
EDWIN HIDLYER, Spc. GEO. W. BLT, Pros. 

JOS. T. HlLtYEE, Treasurer. 
Logan Qrares, Wm. 0. McKlroy, Geo. Babeock, M. 
L. Coe, L. B. Hills, and Hanson Ely, JHrtcUn-M, 

TRUE DELAWARE GRAPE VINES, 

FROM THE ORIGINAL TINE I 

BEST QUALITY OF PLANTS 

AT LOW PRI0E8 1 

ALSO, choice vines of Allen's White Hybrid, Adrl* 
oDdac, Anna, Black King. Crevellng, Oon6ord, 
OHoton, Cuyahoga, Clara, Cassady, Diana, BIsin* 
bnrRh, Golden Clinton, Garigues* Hartford Prolitio, 
HerbemoQt, lona, Israella, Lydia, Louisa, Lincoln, 
Lenoir, Logsn, Maxatswney, Mottled, Manhattan, 
Norton'sYlrginia, Oporto, Ontario, Rebecca, Raahe, 
Rogers' new Hybrids, Taylor's Bullitt, To-Kalon, 
Union Village, Underhill»s Seedling, fto. Also, Dow- 
ning'! eyer-bearing Mulberry, Currants, Raspberries, 
Strawberries, fi:o. 
Send itamp fo: desoriptiTo price Hst, to 

GEORGE W CAMPBELL, 
>ep-dn Belaware, Ohio. > 



MADISOiN BOOK BINDEEY. 
B. W. SUCKOW 

Monk 'Book Manufacturer and Book Bmder, 

POITER'S BlO€K, .... MADIBOK, WiS. 

ACCOUNT Books of every desoription made to 
order o> superior pap«*r and aorkmansbip at 
moderate prices, and warranted to glTe aatiitkotion 
in erery partloolar. 

All KiDds of Bindiog and Enling, 

Executed to order, and In the best manner. 

Wisconsin Farmer bound In neat substantial cloth 
00T*-z« at 40 oents per rol. 

OLD BOOKS RE-BOUND IN GOOD STYLE. 
The Subscriber, having had a long experience in 
the bnsinese, feels assured that he can glTe entire 
satisfaction to all who may faror him with their pat- 
ronage, both in prices and workmanship. 
Orders respectfully soliolted. 

B. W. SUCKOW. 



FISHER & BETVOLDS, 

MANUFACTURERS AND DEABRS IN 



Cabinet Ware, Chairs & Looking Glasses 

PINKNETSTBBET, Selmo the PatHot Office. 
MadiMm, Wlaeotialis. 



J. O. BffcEBMNBY, 

ATTORNEY AT LAW, 

Kllie BTBUf (OPPOBI» THB SZFBI88 OrVIOX), 

MADISON, WIS. 

Collects all claims for penMons, bacic pay, bounty, 
&c., growing out of the present war. 

Pays interest and taxes for non-residentB, and at- 
tends to oil business with the School Land and other 
SUte Ofllces. 

Address J. 0. McKENNET, Madison, Wis. 



E. & C. T. WAKELEY, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAT^T. 

OFFICE IN VNITED STATES BLOCK. 

MADISON WISCONSIN. 

t^ Special attention glren to oases la the Supreme 
Court. 

B. WAXUXT. mlllO CHIB. T. WaKXLST. 



WHOLSALB AND RETAIL DEALER IN 

Millinery Goods, Bonnets, Hats, 
Gaps and Headdresses, 

In PORTER'S BLOCK,^ North comer Capital Park. 
Madison, Wlscondn, Sept. 29, 1808. 

PHIN'S OPEN AIR BRAPE BOOK. 

THE Cultiration of Gapes in the open air, in cold 
latitudes— 400 pages-^profusely illustrated. 
JV The best work on the Of ape, and should be In 
the hands of ^yty man who has a vine. 
Priob, $1 2&— 4ent post paid. 
Address D. M. DBWBT, Agent, 

jntf i Boohester, N. T. 
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OHUEN AND BUTTEE WORKER, 

PATENTED APRIL 20, 1803. 

WE hare obtained tb« right of manfieture and 
•ale of the abo^e Churn, for this State, and we 
prenent it to the public confident of its posBosidnfr fea 
tares entirely new, and of such practical utility aa 
neceeaartiy give it a luperiority oT«r any churn hith- 
erto invented. 

We are now prepared to fhow, by praotleal exhibi- 
tion — ^ 

First, That it will churn cream or sweet mlik in 
from two to six minutes. 

Seoonu, That it will gather the butter and work it 
oyer In about the vame length of time, by simply re- 
versing the motion. 

Third, That it will make as good butter in the above 
named time as it' the process of churning was contin- 
ued for one hour, or even more. 

Fourth, We combine kil these qualities In a chum 
at once cheap , simple and durable, and free from me- 
tallic substances iuslde the chum. 

In iipeaking thus confidently of the advantages of 
this churn, we invite all those who either vlpv or are in 
any way interested in such an article to witness our 
practical exhibitions, either with cream or iiiil. , and 
see if these things be so. 

We are now prepared to furnish, at short nrtloe, 
the above bientioued churn, at wholesale or letail, 
and invite all those wighiog an article of the kind to 
give us a call, at the ofllce of M. E. Fuller & Co., on 
King street. A. SUE&WIN & CO. 

Madison, Wis., May 2, 1864. 



TO PATENTEES. 

Valuable Ei^lish and AmericaH Patents 

Inirodueedy Manufaetured^ or Sold for Cashj 
on OommimoH. 

OOM8IGNIIXNT8 RBSPXCTrCLLT 80LXOITSD. 

Address SNYDER & WALTER, 

227 Broadway, Mew York. 

We, the undersigned, hereby authorise Messrs. 
Snyder and Walter to refer to us, believing they will 
conduct their business upon strictly honorable prin- 
ciples. 

John McKewan, Jr., Importer, 66 Maiden Lane, N. Y 
John Wilmot, Esq., Commissisn Merchant, No. 2 

Bowling Green, N. Y. 
H 8. Arthur, Esq., British and American Exobange 

Banking Company, ti3 Wall street, N. Y. 
II. D. Smith, Esq., Chemical Bank, " 
J. W. Kirby, £bq., Metropolitan Bank, «< 

C. H. Voorhees, Esq., Banker, 48 Pine street, N. Y. 
Wm. B. Taylor, Esq., Banker, 76 Wall " « 
Sheppard Seward & Co.,ImporterB,214 Pearl st. *< 
Joseph Christopher, Esq., Manhattan Insurance Co., 

31 Nassau street, N. Y. 

D. W. Brown, Commission Merchant, and Treasurer 
of the Amerieau Manafaoturing Company, 117 
Maiden Lane, N. Y. aug-tf 

MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO 
RAILROAD LINE. 

Two through trains daily between Milwaukee and 
Chicago. Close and reliable connections in Chi 
cage wi^h all the Eastern, Southern, and Southwest- 
ern lines. Also, connects with the Kadoe and Mis- 
siseippi Railroad, at Badne, and with the Kenosha, 
Aockford and liock island Railroad, at Kenosha. 



Time as Quick^ and Fare as Low, 

JNO. T. MOODY, 
Mas. Trans., Milwaukea. 



As by any other route. 



LAKE SIDE NURSERIES, 

MADISON, WIS. 

Fruit Tree§ for the Fall of 1864. 

TREE planters who desire perfect suocess, will find 
it for thwir interest to purohasein the fall, bary 
for the winter, and plant early in the spring. 

My trees are unusually well grown, low brandied, 
▼igorouB and healthy, and of the best 

Hardy Vartettes adapted to the Nortb-wrst, 

With many new and valuable varieties. Also, a Isrge 
stock of Currants, Goosebi'rries and Grapes, sod 
many Tarioties of Ornamental Shrubs and Plaols, 
which should be planted in the fall, if possible. 

/ haw no second d,a$M trees to sell, and do not p«d- 
die trees, nor, as a rule, do any of my agents. 

Dealers suppled on liberal terms. 

Farmers can «lub together, order through some oas 
of them, and save agents* per centage. 

Packing done in the best manner, and transportsp 
tion convenient to all tbe shipping lines in the North- 
west. 

Send for Catalogue and Price List. 

Address J. 0. PLUMB, 

aug Lake Side Nurseries, Madison, Wis. 



JiV Agents wanted for every ftata. 



mhftf 



GREAT WESTERN NURSERIES, 

TOLEDO, OHIO. 

WE have an extra large stock of tbe following idei 
grown trees: 
DWARr AND STANDARD APPLES, 
DWARF AND STANDARD PEARS, 
PLUMS, 

CHERRY, 

PEACH, 

APRICOT, 

NXOTARIN, 

QUINCS. 

AL80, 

OOOEEBERRIXS, 

BLACKBERRIES, 

CURRANTS, 

STRAWBERRIES. 
Hardy native GRAPES, best sorts. 
EVERGREENS and hardy ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS, 
in large quantity. 
All of which will be sold at low prices. 
Trade list and catalogue sent on application. 

REITER & MAD DOCKS, 
aug-8m Proprietors. 



I 



L ALOR'S 

Sbeep and Lamb Dipping CompositioiL 

CIURBS scab, ticks and lice on sheep or oattle, adds 
' over a pound of wool to the fleece, improves its 
quality, and adds to the general health of the sheep, 
without danger from taking eold 
For particulars, apply to 

LALOR BROTHERS, Utica, N. Y. 

AOBNTS IV WISOOKSm. 

A. F. WHkSLBB, Sheboygan. 

Matbiw Towbu, Omro, Winnebago Co. 

W. I. Haxobt, Columbus, Colombia Co. 



BSWET'S COLOBEl) FBUIT PLATES. 

j»- SIX HUNDRED AMD FIFTY VARIETIES -^O 

OF Apples, Pears, Peaohek, Plums, Cherries, Orapas, 
Berries, Ornamental Trees, Roses, Flowers, &e., 
all drawn and colored from nature, for the use of 
Nurserymen and Tree Dealers. Catalogues sent on 
application to D. M. DEWEY, Agent, 

Jntf Roehester, N. Y. 
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' State Agricultural College"— Sball 
ft be Bstablltbed f 



Presuming that our readers are all of 
!;bein suffioiently intelligent to see that a 
practical and scientific institution for the 
education of the youth of our State in their 
various pursuits and professions in life, if 
ably and faithfully managed, would result 
in great good to all its material and social 
interests, we shall not stop to argae the 
advantages of such an institution on gen- 
eral priDciples. 

As a State we have accepted the liberal 
offer of the National Government, and given 
our pledge that such an institution shall be 
actually established and in bona fide opera- 
tion within the next two years and a half. 
Shall we redeem our pledge, and so follow 
the worthy example of many of.our sister 
states, whose legislatures have spiritedly 
and in the liberal use of means, begun the 
work of building up institutions of this class? 
Or shall we hesitate and higgle and quarrel 
over trifling matters of detail, until the 
time within which our pledges should be re- 
deemed shall have passed, and the quarter 
of a million of dollars' worth of lands so 
wisely donated by Congress shall have been 
forfeited and lost ? These are the questions 
to be answered by the people of Wisconsin, 
and acted upon by their representatives, thb 
winter. 



We were decidedly of the opinion, last 
winter, that no more favorable time would 
come for the inauguration of the enterprise 
than we had then, and accordingly regretted 
that the bill for the incorporation of the in< 
stitution, which passed by so large a major- 
ity in the Senate, did not also pass the As- 
sembly and become a law. At that time 
lands and materials for building were cheap- 
er than now, and the great body of the farm- 
ers of this State, to whom we shall be com- 
pelled to look for aid in the establishment of 
the College, were in better condition than 
now. There is this one difference, howev- 
er, in favor of the present time: Glorious 
victories won by the armies of the Union 
have inspired the whole American people 
with new hope in the final and early triumph 
of the cause of the Republic. To-day, men 
feel- everywhere that the Union U to be re- 
stored, and that peace and prosperity will 
again come to our distracted land. And 
hence it is reasonable to infer that the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin who appreciate the neces- 
sity of going forward energetically with all 
enterprises that look to the advancement of 
the State in material and social prosperity, 
will more liberally and cheerfully give of 
their substance and personal effort. 

The bill introduced last winter was pre- 
pared with great care, after years of earnest 
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eDquirj, observation and Btudy, by men who 
had no selfish interests to subservei and 
after eonsaltation with the ablest education- 
ists of the State and country, and we are 
ourself of the opinion that it ought to pass 
the Legislature this winter promptly and 
with no material amendments. For the 
benefit of such of our readers as are not fa- 
miliar with its features, we herewith pre- 
sent those sections which embody its most 
important provisions: 

OBJECTS OP THE INSTITUTION. 
SxOTlox 2.~Tbe leitding objects of said Institution 
Bhall be tbe collection, determination and dffasion 
of knowledge calculated to promote the practical ed- 
acation of the peopl», and to adTance the Industrial 
interestt of this State. 

HOW TO BS CONTROLLZD. 

Sections 3 and 4 name the Trustees — the 
Gfovernor of the State, the President of the 
[nstitution, and the President of the State 
Agricultural Society, who shall be members 
ez-officio, and six additional members, to 
wit: one from each congressional district, 
md confer upon them the powers of a cor- 
porate body. 

SxOTloir &. * * * And the method of determin- 
ing the suoeession to the place* thus made Tacant 
[by the expiration ot the torms of office of the trus- 
tees appointed in tbe bill] sh^U be as follows, to wit: 
[n every year of odd number, and at such time and 
place as its executive committee may determine and 
oaake due notification of, each County Agricultural 
Society, or other industrial assoeintion embracing a 
territory of not leibt than one county, and located 
srithln the congressional di»trict from which appoint- 
ments are to be made, as hereinafter required, may 
Dominate to tbe Governor of the State one person 
Tor trustee of the State Agricultural OoUoge; giving 
notice in writing to the Governor, signed by the Pres- 
ident and Secretary ot such society or association, of 
the said nomination, on or before the first Wednes- 
day of Norember, of the ssme year; and from the 
nominations so made, it shall be the di.ty of the 
GoTernor, on or before the first Wednesday of Decem- 
ber next succeeding* to appoint two trustees to sup- 
ply the places of those members whose term of oflice 
shall expire on that day; Provitf^d, That a majority 
of the counties of the caid congressional districts 
shall bo represented by said nominations; in failure 



of vhlch the GoTernor shall, by and with tbe eonaant 
of the Senate, make tbe said appointments, from the 
said districts at large: Provided, That at no time 
shall there be in the sail Board more than one ap- 
pointed member from the same congressional distriet. 
And the trustees appointed by the GoTemor, as here* 
in proTided, shall hold office for six years, and until 
their suooessors are appointed; Provided^ That if any 
member shall neglect to attenU three suocessiTO rsgn- 
lar meetings of the Board, his place shall become ra- 
cant, and said racancy, or any Tacancy that may oe- 
cur, from any cause whaterer, in the said Board of 
Trustees, shall be filled by them, until such t:me as 
when it shall again be competent for the OoTernor to 
appoint, as hereinafter provided, when it shs^l be- 
come hij duty to fill such a»d all other vaeancioi as 
may at that time exist. 

Sbotxon 6.— No member of the Board of Trnsteet 
shall reoeiTe compensation for his serrioes as snch 
member, but each member shall reocive reimbarse- 
ment, on the audit of the Board, for fait traTelllag 
and other necessary expenses, while employed en the 
business of the Board. 

LOCATION or THE INSTITUTION. 
Sbctiox 9.— Immediately upon the organization of 
the Board of Trustees, it shall be their duty to adrer 
tise for offers of a building site and farm for the Col- 
lege; and as early as possible, and at the farthest be- 
fore tbe first Wednesday of August, A. D. 1SS4, to 
select and secure the most eligible site, all things 
considered, within the State; btiog goremed in such 
selection by the following general conditions, to wit: 
that the location be accessible by railroad, that it be 
htiulthrut, that the farui embrace not less than three 
hundred nor mere than seven hundred acres, that 
said fHrm I*e susceptible of rtrady improrement^ and 
that ii present as great a Tariety as possible of soils 
and exposures. 

Sections 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14 provide for 
the appointment of a President and the 
erection of buildings, give to the Trustees 
the control of all funds, lands, and other 
property of the institution, and provide 
for the organization of the Faculty of the 
College. 

NATURE OP THB-INSTRirCTION TO BE GIVEN. 

Section 15.— The Board of Trosteee, with the adyioe 
of tbe Faculty, shall arrange the courses of instruc- 
tion for the Coll^'ge and farm; Lnt no scheme of edu* 
cation sliall be adopted that does not conform to the 
provisions of the act of Congress herein referred to, 
and in which the naturHl sciences and their practical 
applicAtion to agriculture and the other industrial 
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arts->ioclading mining, metallurgy, and mechanical 

and ciTil engineering — are not made paramount. * * 

QUALIFICATIONS 09 STUDENTS. 

SxcTiON 16 ^Studiintfl shall be admitted to the Col- 
lege under such regulations sis to ago and other qual- 
iOeations as the Board of Trustees may see fit to 
adopt; but no student shall re'cfire the honors of the 
Institution who shall not have acquired a practical 
familiarity with at least one of the industrial arts, 
and with the military taotlos taught in th« College. 
LABOR REQUIRSD OF THE PUPILS. 

Section 17.— With a Tiew to the efflolenoy aboTe 
required, and with the further object of promoting 
the health of pupils, each student shall be required 
to perform a certain amount of labor each day, (Sun- 
days excepted,) in some branch of productiTo indus- 
try, and to take such exercise iu the military drill as 
the Board may require; Provided, Thai, except in 
extraordinary cases, to be determined by the Faculty, 
not less than one, nor more than three hours per day 
shall be required to be thus employed. 

TUITION ULTIMATELY TO BE FREE. 
Section l8.~For th«9 time being, an admission fee 
and rates of tui ion, such as the Board shall deem 
nifcessary, may be required of each pupil; hut as 
soon as the income of the College will admit, admis- 
sion and tuition shall be free to all residents of this 
State. And whenever the number of applicants for 
admission shall equal or exceed the accommodatioos 
proTided, it shall be the duty of the Trustees, accord- 
ing to population, to so apportion the representation 
of scudenls, as that all portions of the State may en- 
joy equal privileges therein. 

Section 21 .—In addition to th^ duties which pertain 
to the educational dcpartn-ientg, as hereinbeforv de- 
fined and required, the said corporation of the State 
Agricultural College shall also, on the opening of the 
Institution, nssume the duties and prerogatives which 
are properly e&ercised by bureaux of statistics and 
iigricultural departments of state^such as the collec- 
tion of statistics and reports of industrial associa* 
lions, the proof, propagation and distri'iution of new 
-warietit^s of cereal grains, fruits, livestock, &c., the 
introdnction of improved implements, machinery and 
rnethods, and the conduct of experiments for the de- 
eeroiination of scientific principles applicable to the 
industrial arts. And from and after the date of the 
fTiiid opening of said institution — of which due notlfi- 
csitiou Phall publicly be made ly tho Governor— a'»l 
statistics and reports relating to the industry of the ! 
^tate, and at that date required to be returned to I 
jtiiy corporation, institution, or department of State, \ 
(*Iiall be, under like p»ins and penalties, ex^usively j 
x-cturned to the said State Agricultural College. 



Section 22 requires the officers of the Col- 
lege to arrange and prepare for publioation 
the statistics and other information thus 
collected and proved, and to report them to 
the Governor, to be by him laid before the 
Legislature. 

The remaining sections provide for the 
sale of the lands, which are to be put into 
market immediately, at a minimum price of 
not less than $1 25 per acre, and for an ap- 
propriation of $10,000 per annum, for three 
successive years, to aid in the erection of 
buildings, and the improvement of the farm, 
and to furnish the College with needful fur- 
niture, apparatus, &c. ; said appropriations 
being conditional upon the payment of an 
equal amount by citizens of jbhe State. 

Such are the general features of the State 
Agricultural College, as shadowed forth in 
the bill w ich, last winter, came so near be- 
coming a law. Quite a majority in both 
houses were in favor of it, and but for the 
sharp practice of a few unscrupulous dema- 
gogues, and the blindness of a number of 
farmers who failed to appreciate the value 
of such an institution, and who therefore 
combined with the tricksters, in the absence 
of some of the ablest friends of the measure, 
to get the bill so circumstanced as to re- 
quire a two-thirds vote to pass it, it would 
now have been in actual force. 

It will be seen by the quotations from the 
bill above made, that the scheme is more 
comprehensive than is common to education- 
al institutions generally. Indeed, it is more 
comprohensive and complete than that of 
any similar institution of which we have a 
knowledge in the world. 

Every thinking man ought to be able to 
sec that the industry of a state or nation is 
an interest of sufficient importance to entitle 
it to the supervision of an intelligent au- 
thoritative head. And this is just what is 
proposed by this bill. It provides for tho 
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establishment of an institution that shall, in 
the most intelligent manner possible, and 
with the atmost faithfulness, represent the 
great interests of industry, in all its depart- 
ments—educating and ennobling itsvota' 
ries, and thus elevating atM dignifying the 
practical arts; establishing the principles of 
science, by the sure test of experiments in 
the laboratory, workshop, and field; gather- 
ing up statistical and other information from 
all parts of the State and the civilized world, 
sifting, proving and illustrating it under the 
eje of the public; and finally diffusing a 
knowledge of the truths thus established 
through the medium of graduated pupils 
and published reports, to all portions of the 
State, and to all enlightened countries. 

Who does not see that an institution like 
this would not only be an honor to the state 
of Wisconsin, but likewise "he of incalculable 
advantage to her practical industry ? It is 
oar own most positive conviction that, when 
once fairly established and in full operation, 
it would have the practical effect to annual- 
ly advance the prosperity of the State, by 
an amount pecuniarily equal to the whole 
cost of the institution. This opinion is not 
based upon mere conjecture, but upon care- 
ful calculation of what is needed by the in- 
dustry of our State, and impartial observa- 
tion of what has been accomplished by kin- 
dred institutions in other countries. 

liook at France, for example. Through 
the instrumentality of schools of design, of 
mining, and engineering, and other practical 
schools, she has long stood at the head of 
the world in certain practical arts; but until 
within a few years, her agriculture, left 
mainly to the ignorant masses, was in a de- 
plorably backward state. Napoleon IIL 
was sagacious enough to see the reason, and 
so, as soon as firmly seated upon his throne, 
he not only created a Department of Agricul- 
ture, whose head is equal in authority and 
in honor to the other executive heads of the 
imperial government, but began at once the 



establishment of agricultural schools of dif- 
ferent grades in various parts of the Em- 
pire. The result is that the agriculture of 
France .is to-day making moro rapid pro- 
gress than in almost any other countiy in 
the world, and the agricuUnrist is rapidlj 
rising to a place of dignity and honor in the 
social scale. When travelling there, in 
1862, we had frequent occasion to express 
our surprise at the marked change that had 
takken place in all these raspects, and the 
invariable answer of the most intelligent 
men was : Yes, sir ; this is a resalt 
of the agricultural schools. But special 
citations are not necessary. The bare fact 
that, from eight or nine such schools in all 
Europe in 1840, they have multiplied until 
now they number over 500, is evidence of 
the estimation in which they are held where 
their influence has been most thoroughly 
tested. 

HOW SHALL TBK PROPOSED COLLBQB BE 
ENDOWED ? 

In Europe, such institutions are endowed 
by the Government. The rulers are edu- 
cated, intelligent men, and plainly see that 
it is only by an increase of knowledge that 
industry can be advanced, and ennobled, 
and, as a mere matter of economy, if there 
were no higher reason, would establish and 
endow them. 

But the bill under consideration proposed 
that the establishment of the State Agri- 
cultural College of Wisconsin be by the 
combined means of State and people; the 
Legislature appropriating certain moderate 
sums only as fast as equal amounts should 
have been actually paid into the -treasury of 
the College, on private subscription. Sure- 
ly, no proposition conld be more just to the 
general tax payer, and we believe that no 
intelligent property- holder would for a mo- 
ment object to the inappreciable trifle which 
the inauguration of this benefioent institu- 
tion would add to his tax for three or four 
years. 
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The amount proposed was only $30,000, 
payable in annaal instalments of $10,000. 
At this rate the per cent, of the tax on 
the taxable property of tho State would be 
as one- tenth of one mill to one dollar. In 
other words, the farmer whose property is 
worth $10,000, would be required to pay 
60 cents per annum, for three years, or 
$1 80 in' all, towards tbo establishment of 
the College; the farmer, with his 40 acres 
and snug little home, worth, say $3,000, 18 
cents ! Who believes there is a farmer in 
Wisconsin so ignorant or so mean that he 
woald begrudge so paltry a sum, or even 
ten times the amount, for the advance- 
ment of his chosen occupation ? 

Farmers, mechanics, miners, engineers, 
and commercial men of Wisconsin I the pro- 
posed College (styled ''Acricultural" only 
because agriculture is the leading industrial 
interest of this State,) is first for 30U and 
your children, and secondly for the good of 
every State interest. Will you not prove 
your wisdom and your resolution by an ear- 
nest sanction of the measure in the next 
session of the Legislature, through the me- 
dium of your representatives ? The faith 
of the State is pledged to the people and to 
the Government of the United States, that 
the thing shall be done; and since nothing 
can be gained by a fi^rther postponement, 
why not begin at once ? 



Drt Wood for the House — Many peo- 
ple imagine that green wood yields more 
heat than dry. This is impossfble, since a 
portion of the heat is required to vaporize 
the water, and escapes as latent heat in the 
steam thus produced. Dry wood is not only 
much pleasanter to use, but is really more 
economical. 

The Garnet Chili Potatoe. — Mr. Jar- 
vis, of Madison, to whom we gave some of 
the seed, last spring, reports that the Chili 
has done well the. past season, and is an 
excellent potatoe. What has been the ex- 
perience of other experimenters 7 



Sorglftum Manufacivre— A Tlalt to Mr« 
Hutchln«on'« Worlca. 

So long as the rebellion lasts, if no longer, 
tho production of sorghum molasses and 
sugar cannot fail to interest the public of 
the entire North. We grant that the past 
season has not been a very encouraging one; 
but with regard to what other crop has it 
been very much more so ? 

Among the most successful operators in 
sorghum in this State, we are acquainted 
with none who have been more more suc- 
cessful in the growing of cane, or in the 
manufacture of syrup, than Mr. William 
lliftchinson, of Blooming Grove, in this 
county. And accordingly we devoted an 
afternoon, a short time since, to an inspec- 
tion of his works. 

BIS 1C£TH0D OF GROWIKO TBI CAVB. 

In the first place, he spares no pains in 
making sure of good, pure seed; sending for 
it early, and testing it before planting. 
Secondly, he prepares his ground thorough- 
ly. And, thir,dly, be plants without waking. 

In the last particular he differs from 
many others, and we therefore think best to 
repeat his reasons, which were derived from 
experience. Having obtained seed which 
purported to be perfectly good, he took 
three separate boxes of earth, and planted 
70 grains of the same seed in each. The 
first 70 grains he scalded, by pouring hot 
water upon them, and letting it stand a few 
minutes; the second box was planted with 
seed soaked in simply warm water; the 
third with seed as it came to hand, entirely 
dry. The first 70 grains failed to sprout at 
all, every one of them; the second lot parti- 
ally failed; and the dry seed grew, every 
grain of it. 

His method of planting is not peonliar, 
but his cultivation is more thorough than is 
the practice with many. He out-generaled 
the chinch bugs, the past season, by plowing 
a deep furrow around his cane field every 
morning. The bugs came up to the furrow 
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repeatedly, in mighty armies, and many of 
them perished )n their attempts to cross 
over; but at last they became discouraged, 
and gave up the assault. 

LOCATION AND MANAGEMEKT OF HIS WORKS. 

Mr. Hutchinson's sorghum works are 
built upon a gradual slope— the mill being, 
of course, on the upper side — so that the 
juice is easily conveyed by a trough to the 
reservoir, within the boiling-house. To 
render it as clean as possible, two or three 
copper wire screens^ of different degrees of 
fineness, are made to' intercept the flowing 
juice. The reservoir is a large hogshead, 
sunk in the ground, wiihin the building, 
and by the upper end of the furnace. The 
juice is raised by a pump into a second res- 
ervoir, whose bottom just projects over the 
edge of the first pan, into which it is allow- 
ed to flow as fast as the process of evapora- 
tion will warrant. 

The furnace is built of brick, with an iron 
mouth, is some 20 to 24 feet in length, by 6 
in width, and so constructed, with a shal- 
low passage for the smoke and flame, as 
that the heat constantly plays directly upon 
the bottom of the pans. The evaporator 
consists, first, of an irou pan, about 5x6, 
higher than the remaining part, and without 
the semi-partitions which characterise the 
Cook evaporating pans. The remainder of 
the evaporating apparatus is copper, and is 
made with the partitions, though Mr. H. 
has come to the conclusion that they are 
not of much value. 

The best of dry wood is used at the 
works, and Mr. H. says it is out of the ques- 
tion to make a first class quality of syrup 
with bagasse, or any other inferior fuel. 
The boiling is rapid, and the skimming is 
kept up constantly, to prevent the loiling 
in of any portion of the pcum. 

The skimmings from the first pan are of 
a dark green color, and of no use, except to 
pour over the bagasse, to facilitaie the pro- 
cess of decay, in its conversion into manure. 



The skimmings from the second divisioD of ', 
the evaporator are used in the maoufuctare I 
of vinegar; and those from the last division, | 
when reduced to the perfectly flaid state, by I 
standing awhile, make a second class syriip. | 

TH£ BTRUF IMPROVES BT KEKPINO. 

On examining s\rup just made, and com- 
paring it with that made three years ago, 
we found the latter much improved in flavor, 
though originaUy not so fine in quality as 
that more recently made. As a rule, we do 
not like the taste of sorghum molasses, but 
this appeared quite equal to the best golden 
syrup; at least, we ate a> saucer- full of it 
withou' a word of complaint. 

XANAOEIIINT OF THB BAGASSE. 

As already intimated, Mr* Hutchinson 
manages to convert his bagasse into manure. 
This he does by taking a load or two of it 
at a time to the barn-yard, and treating it 
as he would straw. He ha^ no diflBculty in 
getting rid of it in this manner, and makes 
it a scarce of increased fertility to his soil. 

WHAT MR. H. IS DOING FOR THB IXPROVE- 
IIENT OF HORSES. 

While on Mr. Hutchinson's farm, we took 
occasion to look at his magnificent thor- 
oughbred stallion, '' Bail," one of the finest 
horses wo have ever seen in this western 
country. '' Bail** is of a handsome dark 
grey color, dappled, and forcibly reminded 
us of Torrey*s description of McDonnald's 
*' Selim," famous in the history of Gen. 
Marion's noble part in the Revolutionary 
War—-'* the eye of a hawk, chest like a lion, 
swift as a roebuck, and strong as a buffalo." 
He was sired by imported " Sovereign," of 
South Carolina, and bred in Kentucky, by 
Dr. Tarleton, of Fayette County. Although 
yoang, he has won thousands of doUars on 
the turf, as a running horse, in four mlie 
beats, and never was beaten. Mr. H. is 
not a sporting man, and since he has owned 
him has never allowed him to go upon the 
turf. He clearly sees, however, that our 
horses need an infusion of the blood of 
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thoroughbreds, and b«nce keeps him for 
stock. We are glad to learn that bis ef- 
forts are appreciated^ and that during the 
past season a large nnmber of the farm- 
ers of Dane and; the neighboring counties 
have availed themselves of the opportunity 
thus afforded them for improving their 
breed of horses. 



About tlfcose Clilncl& Bugs* 

Mr. Editor: — I was somewhat amused 
on reading your remarks about chinch bugs. 
The tar arrangement ''took me down." It 
is about as rich a joke as plowing round so 
as to keep them out. Sir^ chinch bugs^y / 
Then, of what use are such remedies 7 

But to the HeralcPs article. It says other 
crops are not particularly hurt by them. 
Then, how is it that most of the corn is 
white, and lying on^ the ground ? Why, it 
is the bug that is to blame for most of it. 
Then you say fall plowing is believed by 
some to be fatal to their eggs. I do not be- 
lieve^ it. The best wheat I saw here this 
harvest was on late spring plowing. I 
would not like to advise late spring plowing, 
for people are apt enough to leave too much 
work for the spring, without asking them 
to do so; yet I do believe that plowing the 
land deeply in the spring turns their eggs 
so far down that wheat and oats have a 
better cbance to get out of their way. 

As to the relative merits of drill and of 
broadcast sowing, I think they are on a 
par as to the bug. If we quit spring 
wheat, we may also quit oats and com. 
My advise is to plow deep, either fall or 
spring, and to keep an eye on the differ- 
ence, I have only noticed it this year, and 
one must not advise on one year's experi- 
ence. But, sir, here is the grand idea that 
I have been working for for years, and I 
have almost succeeded, viz: to divide up 
your lands into fields, and have about one- 



half of them in pasture and hay. Seed 
down and break up every year, and I am 
in hopes that I shall not be troubled with 
the bug on the newly broken sod. I may 
get disappointed in my ideas, but then I 
think I shall have better crops, and con- 
sequently can afford the bugs a little. 

I agree with you in denouncing as sui- 
cidal the skinning, all-wheat policy; but I 
tell you every one is not able to commence 
as you recommend, viz: to get sheep and 
cattle, and have a regnlar rotation. To 
build 670 rods of fence, besides 40 rods of 
movable fence, is the work of years, saying 
nothing of houses and barns, especially 
when help is so scarce, inferior, and high; 
lumber worth $23 00 per thousand; nails, 
$10 00 per keg; all to be raised out of 80 
acres of poor prairie land, and your own 
han^s, to begin with. I am no grumbler 
nor whiner. My motto is the motto of my 
adopted State: " Forward 1"— not by spec- 
ulating, which, properly speaking, is pec- 
ulation, or swapping jackets, as daddy Pow- 
ers calls it, but by industry and persever- 
ance. R. McFarland. 

LoDX, Wis., Soptembw, 1864. 

NoT«.— Friend McFarland, you talk well 
on all points except what relates to the 
Chinch bug. There you are evidently in 
the fog. Ohioh bugs do " fly," but not un- 
til they have pretty much completed their 
ravages. Up to that period they are depen- 
dent on their legs for locomotion. And as 
to plowing them under in the spring, you 
ought to know that when your plowing com- 
mences they are already about as deep as 
your plow will put them. The object of 
fall plowing is not to bury them, but to 
break up their homes at the approach 
of the cold season, when they will find 
it difficult to re-establish themselves. Even 
then, however, we are not absolutely sure 
that plowing is a means of destruction. 
We simply reported what some persons be- 
lieved they had demonstrated.— Editor. 
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Sorgbnm laitereat, Past and Future* 

Orpici MsNDOTA Agkicultural Works, ) 
Uaduos, Nov. 1, 1864. ) 

Mr. Editor: — The season is ended — ^the 
year is well nigh gone — and what of the 
tildes ? Unlike that of 1863, the crop of 
Borghnm has all been worked up into fine, 
Kght colored, golden sjrap. And now, 
daring the frosty morniDgs, how many fam- 
ilies in the North- West are rejoioiDg over 
their breakfast of buckwheat cakes and 
syrup ? In fact, if we were entirely d^ 
priyed of the sorghum crop of this State, 
what an amount of wealth would be taken 
from us — how many sweet morsels should 
we lose 1 But this is an age of progress, 
and though we are collectively a long ways 
ahead of where the fall of 1863 left us, in 
the science of sorgo culture, yet there is 
much to be Lamed. We want the expe- 
rience of others. How much per acre; 
what kind planted; when ripe; weight per 
gallon; strength of juice by the sacche- 
rometer; and suggestions innumerable that 
will occur to the grower 

There will be a Convention of the sor- 
ghum growers this win'er, probably early 
in February; meanwhile, let every grower 
be making preparations to attend. Every 
county organization should send its dele- 
gate; and let no one come empty handed. 
Bring your samples of both syrup and seed 
(in the head, if possible), and bring an- 
swers to the following ^questions: number 
of acres planted by you in 1864 ; number 
of acres planted in your town in 1864; 
number planted in your county ; cost per 
acre to grow; real or estimated cost of 
manufacture ; how much syrup and sugar 
per acre; variety of cane planted, and which 
is preferred. If not convenient to be pres- 
ent in person, write answers to the above 
questions, add your signature and post-- 
office address, giving town and county, and 
enclose it in an envelope, directed to the 
. undersigned, and he will see that it is 
properly placed before the Convention. 



We are yet in the infant school, althoagfa 
we are some ways from the bottom roand; 
but we believe it is also a long ways to 
the top one, which we may reaeb if we 
compare notes often, and study the '< better 
way." 

Don't forget the time for holding the 
Convention, but watch for further notice. 

0. S. WlLLBY, Sy>. 

Sorgl&um and Impliee— Wlklcli la Best! 

Orrici MxirooTA Aqbioultobal Woajci, > 
MiDisoir, Wis., Oct. 18, 1884.5 

Mr. Ebitor: — A line before me from A. 
W. Nason, the greatest sorgo grower in Il- 
linois, says: " For practical working, we re- 
gard the sorgo (or Chinese) as best; bat 
the white imphee (N'eazana) yields the 
pleasantest syrup, and requires less power 
in grinding. The red imphee (Boomseeans) 
is a favorite with most of ou& fanners, by 
reason of its standing up so well against 
winds and storms, but it is rery hard to 
grind." 

. We saw Mr. Nason' s crop on the 25th of 
July last, (3pO aores,) -and' it tserteinlj 
looked a little ahead of anything we ever 
saw —very even, and then just heading. 

It would be an item of interest to> eane 
growers to hear, through the press, of the 
experience of others, in regard to different 
varieties, yield, hardiness, &o. 

There was but a limited amount of any 
sort, except Chinese, planted, last spring; 
and if those who tried the Neazana and 
Boomseana would report, it would give val- 
uable information to others who are just 
embarking. 

Mr. Nason showed us several hundred 
dollars' worth of, very fine vinegar, made 
from the skimmings, with no labor exoept 
that of putting it in barrels— as easy as 
doing anything else with it — and then 
lotting it alone: a bank note for some who 
think it worthless, and throw it away. 

O. S. WtLLBT. 
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Sorglmiiift Sugar* 

A Mr. Allen^ of Green County, has sent 
ns a beantifal sample of sugar made this 
season from the sugar cane. It is of a fine 
straw color, is nicely orystalized, and pos- 
sesses a yery ifgreeable taste, quite equal to 
the best Muscovada. The man who brought 
the sample tells us that Mr. A. has manu- 
factured about three barrels of sugar of the 
same quality. What peculiarity there may 
be in the process he employs we know not, 
but hope to learn. 

A NEW PATENT METHOD. 

We are credibly informed that a new 
method has been discovered by a gentleman 
of Nebraekai by which the manufacture of 
good sugar from sorghum syrup is perfectly 
easy. It consists in simply washing the 
syrup with water, and then subjecting it to 
severe pressure. The theory is that there 
is some inimical constituent present in the 
syrup, which may be washed out. The 
pressure is to expel the water. A gentle- 
man connected with the Patent Office in- 
forms us that he has seen the experiment 
tried repeatedly, and that the discovery was 
deemed of sufficient importance to entitle 
the discoverer to a patent. It is suggested 
that the syrup should be 'carried as near to 
the point of sugar making as practicable 
without burning. 



Fix up akound the Housb.— The stormy 
season having comcy don't neglect to make 
everything as comfortable as possible about 
the house. If your door«yard is not sup- 
plied — as every door-yard ought to be — 
with good walks, boards, plank or broad 
stone should be placed about the doors, at 
least. On no account take your feet into 
the house covered with mud, on the theo- 
ry that the " women folks " can sweep it 
out. They have something else to do, and 
will find it much easier to be amiable, if 
you and your hired men will take a little 
more pains to be decent. 



Growtns Winter Wbeat. 

Mr. Editor: — In the August number of 
the Fariibr I notice an article on "Winter 
Wheat Growing," by J. C. P.> in which are 
some valuable suggestions. That winter 
wheat can be grown more extensively than 
at present, in Wisconsin, admits of not a 
single doubt) in my mind. I would suggest, 
in addition to early sowing and winter mulch- 
ing, as there recommended, the great pro- 
priety of deeper plowing, and also deeper 
covering of the seed. The last is best done 
with the drill. Of the different modes of 
sowing wheat>-broadcaet and harrowing in 
the seed, sowing the same way and plowing 
it in, and drilling it — so far as experiments 
and observation go to show, drilling is the 
most successful in resisting the changes and 
severity of the winter season. Adjoining 
fields Fowed in the different modes had tlus 
broadcast very much injured by drouth, and 
entirely winter killed ; while the drilled 
came through and produced a fair crop. 
Much is due, in the suooess of thd wheat 
crop, to deep plowing, and thorough pulver- 
ization of the isoil, by harrowing and rolling 
alternately. Better devote the time to a 
part only of the area designed for whea^ 
culture^ than to undertake another field, de- 
manding more seed, and more labor in cut- 
ting, with less yield than if what had been 
done had been well done. The second field 
had better be in clover, or a naked fallow, 
than making it the pretence of a wheat 
field. W. H. W. 

SOUtB WlITMOR, COVN. 



" Swelled Neck " in Sheep.— The best . 
preventive of this disease in sheep and 
lambs is to give an occasional feed of roots 
— turnips or ca< rots. A little feed of this 
kind every day is well, but if deficient of 
roots, a moderate feed twice or three times 
a week will serve to keep the bowels in 
good condition, and promotes the health of 
the animals. 
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Save tlie Fodder* 

All joa who have cut up your com nicely 
should wait till it is properly cured; then 
take a good bed cord and cut it into pieces 
about six feet in length ; make an eye on 
3ne end of the rope; go into the field, and 
lay one down each side of your shock; 
bumble half of the shock each way on to 
the lopes; bind them up, and haul them to 
the bam, or corn crib. When you have 
ropes enough for two loads, then one man 
in the field can tie up as fast as another 
will haul. If you put it by the corn crib, 
shook up well, and cover with straw. You 
will thus save all the leaves that would 
otherwise be lost by husking in the field. 
R. McFabland. 

LOBI, WlB., Sept. 19, 1804. 



Tappabannock WKeat, Again. 

• Mr. Editor:— Two years ago this fall I 
obtained, through the Patent Office, from 
Maryland, one bag of Tappahannock wheat. 
It was sown on the 20th of September. It 
yielded three pecks, which was sown on the 
let of September, 1863, on one-half acre of 
land, and yielded eighteen bushels of very 
nice wheat, which was clear of smut, and 
which ripened and was cut during the last 
days of June. The heads were of a good 
length, and very heavy. I think it cannot 
be beat, as I have raised it both years by 
the side of the Ohio Blue-stem, which yield- 
ed, this year, only thirty bushels per acre, 
and was cut on the 10th of July, 

R. n. McMahont. 



STOCK REGISTER. 



Warm Stablis.— If you would save fod- 
der, make your stables and cattle-sheds 
warm. What you save of animal heat in 
this way you will not have to produce by 
the fuel of food. True, there must be ven- 
tilation, in order to the health of your ani- 
mals, but most farmers in this State have a 
great deal more than is needed. 



Catarrb In Sbeep. 

Mr. Editor:— **T.,*' of Evansville, writes 
of a " kind of catarrh" in his flock of sheep. 
Mine suffer in a precisely similar manner: 
wheezing, sneezing, coughing, with a dis- 
charge from the nose, and, in many cases, 
difficulty in breathing. I do not know that 
I have lost any sheep, this season, except 
accidentally; but I have lost, out of one 
hundred and forty lambs, perhaps twenty or 
thirty, from the following disease, which is 
not hinted at in either of RandalFs books, 
viz : the throat swells, the bieath become 
very offensive, and sometimes the swelling 
discharges under the lower jaw, but not al- 
ways. There is likewise great difficalty in 
breathing. Even the lambs which die seem 
to be in good condition. Although I par- 
chased one hundred and twenty sheep, this 
summer, I do not think they brought the 
disease with them. I think it originated 
with them after their arrival, or in the old 
flock, which, early in the spring, was one of 
the most thrifty in this part of the country. 
I have seventeen bucks, mostly lambs, in a 
pasture, and none of them have been affect- 
ed. The flock, unknown to me, had obtain- 
ed access to the basement of a large nnased 
stone building, during the hottest portion of 
the days of this unusually hot, dry snmmer. 
The ventilation was rather imperfect. Conld 
that have originated the disease? The 
bucks in the pasture could not, of course, 
get into the basement. The flock was well 
salted, and ran on dry prairie and meadow 
land, having access, at all times, to the Min- 
nesota River, for water. 

Some more experienced flock-master may 
write something on this head interesting to 
wool-growers, and send it to the Farmer. 

I never try remedies at random, and 
therefore have done nothing for this conta- 
gion or epidemic, except to omit to yard. 
A word in regard to Prof. Torrey's theory 
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THE BLACK-FACBD OR HCATH. 



of the production of sex, at will, in animals. 
It is customary, in some flocks, to put with 
the ewes a teaziug ram, at night. In the 
morning, those ewes which are seen to be in 
season are selected to be served by the stock 
ram. I should suppose the flock of breed- 
ing ewes would therefore be served (especi- 
ally if there are a plenty of stock rams,) 
while their ovi are at that early stage during 
which female offspring would be certainly 
produced, and thus all, or nearly all, ewe 
Iambs would be the result. 

William H. Stodder. 

St. Lawbxitcx, Uivir. \ 

.^ 

Some of the Britlsli Breed* of Slieep* 

NO. YII. — THE BLACK-FACED OR HEATH. 

This is one of the most interesting of the 
British breeds. Mr. Klippart, to whom we 
are indebted for the engraving, very correct- 
ly describes them as ''probably the most 
namerous and best adapted to range on the 
mountainous districts of Great Britain." 

" They are distinguished by their large 
spiral horns, and black faces and legs, fierce, 
wild-looking eyes, and short, firm carcasses, 
covered with long, open, coarse, shagged 
wool. Their weight is from ten to sixteen 



pounds per quarter, and their fleece from 
three to four pounds. 

'* They are seldom fed until they are throe 
or four years old, when they fatten well, 
and give eicellent mutton, and highly fla- 
vored gravy. Different varieties of them 
are to be found in all the western counties 
of England and Scotland, from Yorkshire 
northward, and they want nothing but a 
fine fleece to r^der them the most valuable 
upland sheep in Britain. 

'< The mutton is not so delicate as that of 
the South Down and the Welsh sheep, but 
is very jUcy, and has the venison' flavor, the 
dark color of the flesh of the d^er,'*and is 
preferred to any other mutton by those who 
are aecustomed to it. 

" It has the preference of animal food in 
Scotland ; much of it is sent, in carcass, to 
the English markets, and large numbers of 
the sheep are annually fattened on the pas- 
tures of the south. 

" Owing to their restless habits, the graz- 
ing of them on inclosed lands is inconve- 
nient. 

'* As of all the mountain races, the fore 
quarters are thin, a serious objection with 
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batelien. The fleece ie ihiii, lights and of 
little Tiloe in meiket 

''The best muietj hj fkr of the Heath 
nee ii found on the oentnl monntein in the 
•oath of Scotland* fonning the eoontj of 
Selkirk and Peebles, xrith the adjoining 
parte of Lanark, Boxborgh and Berwick- 
shire. The Lammermnirs of Scotland also 
possess an enlarged Tariety of the breed, 
and have from time immemorial. The Tcry 
pecoliar habitation of the sheep is in the 
district of Tweeddale* They do not crose 
well with anj other sheep.** 



THE BEE-KEEPER. 



Patent Hi^m. 

Mb. Editor: ^Allow me to say s few 

.words aboot patent hired. In the last 
number of the Fabmxb reference is made to 
a convention and hives on exhibiiion. I 
should think, judging from the personalities 
indulged in by Mr. P., that he is a litUe 
uneasy. What has caused it, I am unable 
to %ay . I have not fe)^ jealous, in the least, 
about the convention. I thought the expe- 
rienee of all wae frankly giveo; but the sub- 
ject of bee-keeping b so closely allied to the 
kind of hive need, especially %. wintering 
bees, that if any gentieman at the* conven- 
tion should say he used the Langstroth, and 
found it admirably adapted ^to wintering 
bees, it would not. be " rosbing or puffing 
his own wares," The object of the conven- 
tion ought to be to freely discuss the evils 
incident to bee-keeping, their causes and 
cures. I know that bee-keepers have btfen 
ruinously sold, and it is because the great 
mass of them are ignorant of the requisites 
of a complete hive. Thus many buy a hive 
for moths, instead of bees, and then con- 
demn patent hives; and unless the various 
hives are exhibited, and their working 
shown, they will be ignorant still. When 
some of the members of that convention, 



who had used the Langstroth Comb Frame, 
found their stocks died, notwithstanding 
they had an abundance of stores, and 
thought that the frame was too long for its 
height, and that the bees traveled too far 
from the he it and wannth of the hive to 
obtain their food, and were thus chilled, and 
died, it did not require an undue amoant of 
self interest to stand up and honestly and 
frankfy tell what they thought the shape 
should be; and if it favored Kidder, or any 
other patentee, it would be no great ''pnC" 
This must come out 

Many people engage in bee-keeping with- 
out the least knowledge of their habita or 
wants. They do not know how to guard 
against evils, and know nothing of the 
causes of disease, or their cures. They boy 
anything that claims bee-hivo for its name, 
or use the old fashioned box hive, year after 
year. The combs become black and filthy, 
for each bee leaves its coating in the ceU, 
which is constantly growing smaller. When 
one has lost all, he exclaims, ''My bees 
sorter, kinder run out." I agree with Mr. 
P. when he says that such people know and 
say but little about bees. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I have something 
very private to tell you, and yet I will talk 
so loud that all may bear: we will meet and 
discuss the subject cf patent hives, and let 
all see who knows the most. We challenge 
everybody, throughout the Western States, 
to meet us. (See June and July numbers of 
the Fakmer.) Let each competitor pay an 
entrance fee of five or ten dollars— we don't 
care what amount is decided on; and if there 
is not enough to make up fifty or one hun- 
dred dollars, we will pay the balance, in ad- 
dition to oor entrance fee. Each competitor 
shall make his entry on the first day of the 
convention, and select a committee; and 
whoever is entitled to the purse shall have 
it, whether he knows anything or not. 
Don't be frightened, Mr. P, or anybody 
else. We shall be there, and will do all we 
engage to do. J. Bullabo. 

Etaiiitilli, Aug. 15, 1804. 
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THo T«n-W«eki Stock— New 
Larff ^Flowered i>warf. 

The Ten^WeekB or Annual 
Stock presents nearlj or quite 
all the rcquieiUe of & perfect 
flowering plant — gaod bahit, fine 
foliage, beautifd floweis of al- 
most every delicate and desira- 
ble tint, delifrhtful fragrano&j 
early flowering, and abandance 
of bloisoms during the whole 
BeaeoD, from July uutil frost. 
Flowers in eplendid epikea. The 
Beeds offered are from the best 
German grower of this splendid 
flower, and more than three- 
fourths will produce fine double 
blossoms. The Stork bears 
transplanting well, and seeds 
^lay be sown in the hot-bed or 
cold frame. Of in the open 
ground in May, 

The variety of which the ae- 
companying engraving h nn il- 
lustration is a plant of dwarf 
habit, with magniSccot long 
epikea of large double flowers ; 
all colore mixed. — Jajixs Vick, 

mm* f 

Fruit GrowerJi, Per^eveFel 

The froit season has, in some 
parts of the country, been so un- 
favorable to the fruit intercata 
that some of our faroEiers are 
again feeling somewhat discour- 
aged> To all aueh we would 
. say. Bo not disheartened. Ev- 
J^^ ery partial failure only contrib- 
/ y^ i utes to our belter knowledge of 
.-"' / /. V what IB essential to sueeesB^ and 
^ '^ yT hence the better tts us to labor 
more eurely for the advance- 
ment of fruit-growing in the 
futare. 

The expcrienoe of the past 
winter has enforced the impor- 
tance of greater care in the ae- 
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lectio a of Yartetieii, while, a.t the Bame time, 
it has thoroughly con ri need us that there 
actually are a Dine vaneties— and some of the 
hoflt that are known, tt>o — which may be 
jrrowB without fear of total failure. 

Fruit we may hare in Wisaotjam — upplea, 
pearfi, plains^ and all the ^mall fruits groWD 
in the temperate latitudes — ^nd fruit we 
must have. Let every friend of horticaUure 
and of the prosperity of hia State persevere* 



I^ralt for the North^vriitt* 

Mr* Editqk: — Some years eince, I re- 
eeired & kind InriUtion to contribute some- 
thiog of my experience in fruit culture to 
our Wisconsin Farmik. If agreeable to 
yoUi I will now place at yoar oerriee sotue 
of the results of riper experience in nursery 
and fruitgrowing. 

Last winter gave ug an opportunity to re- 
examine and amend evea oar hard^ Habi of 
fraitP» 

Wtre I to make np a list^of twenty varie- 
tiea of applea puited to Wisconsin^ and the 
Northwest generally, with reference to har- 
dinesRi firiit, and secondly, to quality^ as far 
as possible, it would be about as follows^ 
ripening nearly in the order they etanfl; 

Lli^T OF TWENTY OF TIFE ItAHDlB^T ALTLES, 
MOSTLY OF GOOD QUALITY, 



1, Ued AatrKCbau. 
Tr Fnui'.'uve, 



11. TAlmba Swo4t. 
17 r Tfii-np. 



8. F»lb Qucfu (Qorie}. 1^. Qold«ii Haiiet. 






20. Kiiiir:«'i Jauet. 



No. 2 is often set down as tender, Jn Wis- 
consin; but in this region it is hardy on 
prairie and timber soil. No. 12 does beat 
OIL timber soil. No ft. 8 and are so Lardy, 
eA^'ly o.nd prufase bearer p, that they ahould 
be in a collection. No. 4 has prohably a 
local name. It is one of the best S^ptem^ er 
sweets. No. 20 is frequently injured, ci^pe 



otatly in the forks, bu' is indi^per arable id a 
gQod collection* 

Ll^T No. 2. 
tl-ptii OF tWBNTf VAKJtTJIS, TOLIBAOLT B^RDT — 

fiQUi or Tfliu E^tni^iLr flo-MOflTtr or oq^d qnALi- 

TT. BOlfJE (JF TMIB ffOT SO WttL TJlIin 49 TUOAl 

til Tni rfnar tut. 

I, Sw«ict June. 11. JaDfttlmn. 

S« OerlnaD Dougb. 1^. OtorlB MUDdi. 

3. Sfvp» of WlUfl* 13. V*ijil*rT*ro* 

4. UpnonL 11. Fhu.'fiiE. 
&. CitrDHDA Red Jana. 25 Winr. 

G Am.^futntnerPi-aniialii JAi Twt>atj Ounee. 

5. LoireU (Or&n^p). IS ^M-^iH RomiDitft. 

th«r. 

The above ILsit contains a surplus of early 
apples, bat they are all ^ood. No, 9 has 
usually stood the cold weather^ but last win- 
ter injured some trees. No. 12 is not usu- 
ally considered profitable; but the tree «aema 
hardy, and some people want & few enormous 
apples, 

ASOTUBR LIJ^T OF TWENTY-FOUR. 

1, B&rnhltl Snoiid'^r. 1^. WiioousLa NLtlT*. 

2. l^aRiiii»rOoIUt!tiFLj^|iiti,L4. .U1IM.D. 



3. KurJ^r PoiiDock. 

4. mp( Ri^d. 
fi. Ktfrtwkts CotiUn. 
6^ ^JnfJfu'fl tiJujii, 
7. Poiter. 

Am. UoMpd Pippia. 



15. p4l«a«nUMii. 

IfJ. LLmbpr T«Hff* 

17« Csnadu R«U- 

IS. KOIDHP J^tlSID . 

im. Amvrknn Pii^pin. 

VI. M*l»' Cftrif*. 

■22. Ti^yfktbary U. UiuMh. 

%i. t>i^tTi}\l. Rod- 



Nos. 2, It), 15, 16| trees hardy, but froit 
not very good. No^. 5, 6, 7, 11, 14, 17, and 
18, fruit dcsir&ble, but treea not quite har- 
dy. Nos. Ij 3, 4, 9, 12 and 20 not suffi- 
ciently tested to enable jne to express an 
opinion. No, 12 is unsurpassed in fruit, if 
the tree proves hardy. No. 13 originated in 
thifl county. The tree Is vigorous and har- 
dy; the fruit is fair, but not the best. Nos, 
18 ttnd 19 give good satitsfaction. Nog* 21, 
22, 23 and 21 stand very weft, but their 
fruiting qualities are not well tested, 

ANOTHER lYsT, 
TOO tiKi>£B FOR i: t i,Ti f Ji T rD:r . 



1. 


Pwri>t n ninth. 


11. 


FlllPiTipio. 


2. 


Yi^llrjW Jutii'. 


VL 


lJ«U»iiii ni>p1n. 


i^. 


KwTly llhr?»?ft. 


ly. 


Ni^wtown rj;t^.tfl. 


4. 


SuTumtT ntilUci^tr. 


14. 


Lmly A|'vl+*- 


fi. 


Ki.nj Ki'd, 


IV 


y allow ]i^k'«st^«. 


B. 


E-'umiESrr UupTO. 


Hi, 


HBdJey .'^we<?t. 


7, 


4'^i:ji^ Uii\ H^u* 


17. 


PfjorVi It^l. 


s. 


F-il fcwflftr. 


\H. 


Jprstfj &WB«t, 


ff. 


Ooliri.rt. 


19 


{]rmT?ii*r(rtu, 


in. 


faUeuwMder* 


20. 


J^ifCli*« rUaeaut, 
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21. Tirenty Oun<;e Pippin.31. PcoUoped Oiliifloirer. 

22. White WlutKrPeftnnain82. Domine. 
33. Kngllsh RoMet. S3. Bambo. 

24. R. I. aneniDg. 34. Campfleld Sw«et. 

25. Newtown Spitsenberg. 86. Ladei* Sweet. 
20. Oaoada Reimethe. 86. Baldwin. 

27. Black GiUiilower. 87. Eaopue 8plU«Db«fg. 

28. ^waar 88. Queen. 

29. Winter Pearxnain. 80 Cotton Cronieal. 
8). Michael Uenry Pippin. 40. Pomme Boyale. 

A part of these Bomotimes struggle ap 
[ into bearing trees, under favorable circum- 
stanoes. Nos. 2, 7 and 31 seem to possess 
little vigor; bat sometimes succeed on rich 
soils. Nos. 5 and 9 were heretofore set 
down as perfectly hardy; but an examina- 
tion of all the trees shows that three out of 
four were hopelessly injured last winter. 
Many of the above vnll succeed on a seed- 
ling body. 

MT PLUM £XPERIENCS 

has been limited. Probably the finest plums 
will last a few years and bear moderately on 
wild stocks, grafted below the surface, while 
standing in the ground. Among those that 
have done bcbt in this region I may mention 
the Lombard, German Prune, Imperial Gage, 
Yellow £gg, and Coe's Golden Drop. Many 
}f my trees have been injured each winter. 
We have, however, in a plum known locally 
10 the *' Miner Bgg," a good, hardy, long 
ived and regular bearer. It must have 
iprung from the class known as '' Sloe," 
tnd " Chickasaw," but is larger and better 
very way. It is increase! entirely from 
ucktrs; but the demand is not half met, 
van by drawing on all the old trees, so pop- 
lar is it where known. I have a seedling 
f the " Miner," which I like still better, 
at have never propagated, it. This ripens 
I August, and the parent in September and 
ctobcr, and lasts well. 

ONLT ONE CHERRY 

cceeds, that I know of. This is known as 
Early May," or "Early Richmond." 

MT FEAR EXPERIENCE 

.s been very Tuiited in Southwestern Wis- 
Dsin. Seedlings, unmoved, eeera to do 



tolerably well, but are chary of being dis- 
turbed. Last winter knocked grafts and 
seedlings severely. Pear culture will, prob- 
ably, never prove profitable in Wisconsin. 

MOST GRAPES DO WILL 

if covered with straw from November till 
May. Our success does not prove peculiar 
in this respect. 

If my observations and experience embo- 
died in the foregoing shall prove of value to 
the nurserymen and fruit-growers of Wis- 
consin, I shall feel abundantly paid foir its 
preparation, which is somewhat after the 
plan of friend Plumb's lists, published last 
spring. N. C. Goldsmith. 

Lamoabtxe, G&AirT Coutrtr, Aagnst, 1884. 



MECHANICAL AND COMMERCIAL 



Boraoti's GrMn Binder. 

Mr. Editor:— Knowing that you never 
lead your followers nstray, I was induced to 
buy one of Burson's Grain Binders, on 
seeing it advertised in the Farmer, and 
found it the best of all farming tools I ever 
saw used. My wife has used it all through 
this harvest. She weighs only one hundred 
and ten pounds, but she can bind the swarth 
of a reaper as easily as I can rake it. I 
have worked in thu' harvest field twenty-nine 
years, and have never seen anything that 
pleased mo like that. I have got my stack- 
ing all done, an4 only two bundles burst 
open. The wire for binding, at the present 
high prices, cost me thirty cents per acre, 
and .my grain Wbs heavy straw, especially 
the rye and oats, for they were on low land. 
My spring wheat was short, but it was 
complete. I think a reaper should have 
a binder in the harvest, as much as a knife 
shouli have a fork. I shall soon thrash my 
gniin, when I will answer any enquiries 
made by farmers. Norman Cole. 

BUCDHBAD, Aug. 29, 1804. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 



Tlie lo-vra Aflprlealtnrftl College. 

Th« pIftD of John Brown, nrDftiimoini»B| wai finally 
BdopUd>-»«tlDat«<l coat, $46,750. * « «• The 
building, with Ita projeotlona, is to meaaure 157zC5 
feet. It ii dealgoed to aeoommodate about 110 alu- 
denta with rooma, togetbar with proreiaon' rooms, 
radtation rooma, parlora, library, laboratory, kitohao, 
lanodry, atora-rooma, wash rooma^ ate — Prairie 
Farmer. 

In the above we have further evidence 
that the state of Iowa is in the lead of the 
most enterprising of all the western com- 
monwealtiis. Years ago her statesmen re- 
solued to make her foremost in all matters 
essential to her intellectual and sooial ad- 
vancementi in full congdence that her ma- 
terial prosperity woald be thus best in- 
sured. Her common schools, her nnmeroas 
academies and ouUegeSy and her University, 
are proof that her praiseworthy efforts have 
not been in vain. 

In 1853, when there was little hope of se- 
curing aid from the General Government, 
she resolved to provide her industrial classes, 
especially farmers, who constitute so large 
a proportion of her population, with an in- 
stitution of learning adapted to. their wants; 
and although then unable to erect suitable 
buildings, and at once put the college upoo 
a substantial basis, they did not fail to begin 
the work of ittf establishment. A farm was 
purchased, nnd its improvement commenced 
»the Board of Trustees, meantime, making 
themselves as useful as possible, by the pur- 
chase and gratuitous distribution of seedti, 
cuttings, &c., and by the collection and dif- 
fusion of knowledge calculated to promote 
the great objects contemplated by itb incor- 
poration. This work has been efficiently 
performed by the zealous and competent Sec 
retary. Gen. Wm. Duane Wilson, since the 
year 1860; and immediately on the passage 
of the bill granting lands to the several states 
for the endowment of such institutions, the 
Legislature of the State accepted the dona- 
tion, and selected and located the lands. 

It now appears that liberal appropriations 
have been made by the State, and that the 



requisite buildings are soon to be erected. 
We profoundly regret that our State has 
not shown equal intelligence and enterprise* 
We were the first to become a state, our pop- 
ulation is about the same, and our resources 
compare favorably with hers. Why is it, 
then, that we so lag behind in these most 
noble educational movements? Have we 
less practical wisdom, as a people ? or is it 
because our State affairs are in the hands of 
a set of miserable, selfish demagogues, who 
care nothing for the honor and the highest 
good of the Commonwealth ? For the pres- 
ent, we leave it to the people to answer this 
question for themselves. 



THE HOME. 



Autumn. 

Seation of m1*ta and mellow fruitfulnasa t 

Oioea bosotn friend ot tba maturing stin; 
Gonapiriog wirh bim brw to load and bleu 
With fruit tba vines ihat round tha thatob-eaTaa 
ma; 
To bend with apples tha mo8S*d cottaca trees. 
And flU all fruits with ripaneas to the Core; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hasel shallf 
With a sweet kernel; to set bndding more, 
Aad still mo;:«, later blossoms for the be««. 
Until thej thluk warm days will never oease, 

For summer has o'erbrlmmed their drowqr eaUs. 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 
- Sometimes, whoever seeks abroad m&y find 
Tbe« sitting, cureless, on a gran ay floor,— 

Tby hair »oft lifted by the winnowing wind: 
Or, on a half reaped furrow, sound asleep, 

Drowsfd wiih the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the nexr awa^h and all us twined fiovera^ 
And sometimea like a icieam thou dost keep 

i^teady thy laden head across a brook; 

Or, by a ddei press, with patient look, 
Tbou watchtttfK the last oosiog, hours by hours. 

Where are the sooga ot vprlog T Ay, where are they t 

Tbink uot of them; thou bast thy muaie, too. 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day. 

And touch the stubble plaina with roay hue. 
Then, in a wailful choir, the dry leaves mourn . 

Among the river Hallows, borne aloft. 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 
And full grown lambs loud bleat from hilly farm; 

Hedge crickets sing; abd now, with treble soft, 
. The redbrenuc whistles Irom a garden woft, 
And gathering swallows twitter in the sky. 

KSATS. 



HEALTH AND DISEASE. 



[From the Herald of Health.] 
*«W]&at SliAll We Eatf* 

BT MRS. ic. M. JONIS. 
[Continued from paga 844.] 

Now let ns see what we can find where- 
with our *' Farmer's Wife" can "garnish 
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her table and satisfy tke desires of hungry 
laboring men." Suppose we make oat a 
" hill of fare" for one day. 

Brealrfa^i.-^WBxm com meal or Grabam 
** Gems/' butter, boiled potatoes, hominy, 
boiled eggs, oold rice pudding, and canned 
raspberries. 

Dinner. — Fresh meat of some kind, or 
corned beef, cold Graham " Gems," butter, 
mashed potatoes, asparagras, baked beans, 
pie plant sauce, custard pie, and Indian 
pudding. 

Supper— WsLrm white "Gems," butter, 
canned strawberries, cracked wheat, corn 
starch, farina, and jelly cake. 

This is for one day only, and you have to 
select from, for different days in the year, 
the following variety: 

Meats, — Beef, mutton, veal, poultry^ fish, 
and oysters. 

Bread. — Graham, white flour, canaille, 
and corn meal ** Gems." 

Muehes.—Oncked wheat, Graham mnsh, 
corn meal mush, hominy, farina, com starch, 
pearled barley, and rice. 

Fruits. — Apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
cherries, currants, gooseberries, pie plant, 
strawberries, Lawton blackberries, black- 
cap and Antwerp raspberries, apricots, and 
grapes. 

Puddings. — Rice, Indian, sago, tapioca, 
hominy, rusk, bread, cracked wheat, apple, 
and farina. 

PiV^.— Pie plant, apple, cnstard, rice, 
lemon, currant, gooseberry, cherry, straw- 
berry, lalaokberty, raspberry, huckleberry, 
peach, plum» tomatoe, pampkb, and sqaash. 
Then there is the vegetable garden. Let 
us s^e what that affords. A good aspara- 
gras bed costs little except the first prepa- 
ration, and for years will yield an abundant 
supply during the entire months of May and 
Jane. Spinach can be grown readily for 
greens. Green peas may be had from July 
to October, by successive plantings, and 



may be preserved for a whole year, by sim- 
ply picking them when nice for the table, 
dropping them into boiling water, and al- 
lowing them to remain perhaps two minutes, 
then placing them npon plates or platters, 
and drying quickly. I have eaten dried 
peas in June that I could not believe were 
not freshly gathered from the vines, till I 
had^been repeatedly assured that such was 
not the case. Green com, string beans, 
and shelled beans, (both Lima and common,) 
may be dried in the same manner. I would 
here remark, that in cooking these dried 
grains, they should be soaked over night, 
and placed upon the stove, in the morning, 
as soon as the fire is built, and allowed to 
cook very slowly, all the forenoon. Green 
com, string beans, and shelled beans may 
all be canned, by simply cooking them in 
just water enough to cover them, and seal- 
ing in the same manner as fruit cans are 
sealed; and no one, who, in Janaary^ has 
eaten a dish of succotash made of canned 
corn and beans, will need any assurance of 
its excellence. Tomatoes, also, are canned 
by cooking them about half as much as for 
the table, and sealing in the same way. 

Thus, we have asparagras, spinach, green 
peas, string beans, Lima beans, oommon 
beans, tomatoes, potatoes, (both Irish and 
suveet,) beets, cauliflower, white and Rossia 
tumips, cabbages, carrots, parsnips, salsify, 
and celery; and as for green corn, it may be 
had from August till October, by successive 
plantings. And any and all of the vegeta- 
bles 'I have mentioned may be cooked by 
boiling in pure water, and seasoning vnth a 
little salt, or a small quantity of sweet 
cream and salt, or a triflle of butter and 
salt, and will be relished by almost every 
one. 

So you see, my dear " Fanner's Wife," 
your case is not nearly so hopeless as you 
have imagined^ You probably will not be 
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able to have all this yariety this jear» from 
which to choose; bat if you are in earnest 
in your desire to " wash your hands and 
conscience from any share of this stomach 
abuse/' you can, if your husband and your- 
self will but take the trouble, in two or 
three years, at farthest, have the materials 
for spreading a table which shall be not only 
conducire to health, but at the same time so 
palatable, so inviting, that the unanimous 
yerdict of not only your husband, your chil- 
dren, and your friends, but also of your 
" six or sixteen stalwart, hard-working 
men/' will be, that it is the oery best table 
to which they ever had the pleasure of 
sitting I 

And in the higher, keener enjoyment of 
life — in the added health, happiness and 
harmony of yoar own fiunily, as well as that 
of others for whom it may be your duty to 
provide—you will have ample testimony of 
the benefits of hygienic living, and will reap, 
in years to come, for all your efforts now, a 

full and rich reward. 

^.- 

YOUTH'S CORNER. 



Einf Cmaa. 

No, l.«^Oso4ixA.PBiCAL Enioma.— I am 
composed of 26 letters. 

My 11, 1, 9, 4, 15, 12, is the capital of a 
Confederate state. ' 

My 2, 6, 8, 7, 3, 9, is a river in Washing, 
ton Territory. 

My 24, 2, 12, is a cape off the coast of 
Massachusetts. 

My 29, 26, 3, 12, 10, is a river in Georgia. 

My 9, II, 2, 10, 5, 19, is a river in South 
Carolina. 

My 6, 11, 2^ is a river itP^irginia. 

My 17, 12, 14, 15, 24, 12, is a river in 
Florida. 

My 13, 11, 2, 16, 3, 26, 25, 19, is a town 
in Kentucky. 



My 3, 12, 18, 15, 2, 11, is a town in Penn- 
sylvania. 

My 11, 2, 20, 22, 9, is a town in New 
York. 

My whole is the motto of one of the Uni- 
ted States. Alxa Hassltiv^ 

Hazomavia. 

No. 2.— I am composed of 13 lett«rfl. 

My 1, 4, 9, is a drink. 

My 5, 7, 12, 1, 6, is among the most ose* 
ful bones of the body. 

My 2, 10, 12, is a verb. 

My 18, 9, 3, 4, is a farming ntensiL 

My 8, 2, 13, 11, 4, 10, is the name to 
which the majority of the laboring class of 
Wisconsin would answer. 

My whole is what the best farmers of 
Wisconsin do. Wxslbt Sears. 

M05TIOILLO. 
ANSWERS TO XNIGMAS IN SXPTXXBSR HVMBXK. 

To No. 1.—" Bnwil." Sent in by Wes- 
ley Sears, Monticello; Mary and Gilbert 
Oilman, Plymouth ; Emma Stonghton, 
-Stooghton; and Minnie Stebbins, Cooks- 
ville. 

To No. 2.— "Victorv." 

To No. 3.—" Richmond." Sent fti by 
all the above. 

I sincerely hope our litde friends will not 
fail of interest in this de|>artment of the 
Youth's Corner, because of the few plain 
words that were said a short time ago. 
Any of you can write a good letter, with aU 
the words spelled right, at least, if yoa wiH 
only take a little time and pains; and almost 
any one can get up a tolerable enigma or 
puzsle, if he will try— not just to get np 
something to be guessed, bnt something 
quite pretty and unusual. 

The above enigmas were intended for the 
November number, bnt were crowded ont by 
other matter. Mas. Horr. 



RsGiPs FOR LiQHT DuMPLiNOS — After 
making up your bread the second time, take 
off u BofficieDt auaDtity for dumplings, and 
set it away until about an hour rofore din- 
ner ; then make them up in rolls, as you 
would biscuit; sprinkle a little flour over 
jour pie-board, and put them on it, far 
enough ajjart to allow for raising. Have 
ready a boiler with sufficient boiling water 
to steam them; place the steamer over it, 
and put in some pi the dumplings, so as not 
to touch each other, (see that the lid is 
placed on tightly,) and let them remain t«n 
minutes; then remove them, and put in 
others. Send them to the table hot, to be 
eaten with cream and sugar, or butter and 
molasses. In boiling dumplings, or any 
kind of paste, the cover should never be re* 
moved, nor the water allowed to cease boil- 
ing, until the naste is done, when it should 
be taken off before it becomes soaked and 
heavy. — Exchange, 

It is, perhaps, not generally known that 
black pepper (not red) is a poison to many 
insects. The following simple mixture is 
said to be the best destroyer of the common 
house fly extant: Take equal proportions of 
fine black pepper, freshly ground, and sugar, 
say enough of each to cover a ten cent piece; 
moisten* and mix well with a spoonful of 
milk (a little cream is better): keep that in 
your room, and you will keep down the flies. 
One advantage over poisons is, that it in- 
jures nothing else; and another, that the 
flies seek the air, and never die in the 
house — the windows being open. 

Cheap Cider Vinegar. — Take the water 
in which dried apples are washed and soak- 
ed, and after carefully strainins, put in a 
vessel; add a pound of sugar, or its equiva- 
lent in molasses. Put in a piece of brown 
paper, and set where warm. In a few weeks 
you will have good cider vinegar. More 
sugar will improve it. The vmegar will 
also be better the more concentrated the 
cider is. The strongest vinegar is made 
from boiled cider. 

Iv ANT of your readers need a sore reme- 
^ dv for bed-bugs, they can have mine, and 
cleanse the house of this troublesome ver- 
min, with very little expense. They have 
only to wash with salt and water, filling the 
cracks where they frequent with salt, and 
jovL may look in vain for them. Salt seems 
inimieal to bed-buffs, and they will not trail 
through it. I think it preferable to all 
"ointments," and the buyer requires no 
oertifieate as to itf gennineness.— Jfr*. X. 
0. C, Fenn. Yankee. 



Remedy against Moths. — An ounce of 
gum eamphor, and one of the powdered 
shell of red pepper, are macerated in eight 
ottdoes of strong alcohol, for several days, 
then strained. With this tincture the furs 
or cloths are sprinkled over, and rolled up 
in sheets. Instead of the pepper, bitter 
apple may be used. This remedy is used 
in Kussia, under the name of Chinese Tine* 
tnre for Moths. 

Cheap Soap.— Six pounds potash, five 
pounds lard, suit, or tallow, and one-fourth 
pound rosin; mix the ingredients well; let it 
stand five da^s; add ten gallons of boiling 
water; put all in a cask; stir it' well every 
day for ten days; and in two weeks it will 
be fit for use. It is excellent for white 
clothes, but too strong for colored articles. 

Superior vinegar and pickles may be 
made as follows: to one gallon of soft water 
add a pint of sugar or sorghum molasses; 
stir all well, and then add nearly a gallon of 
fresh^ ripe tomatoes. Set the vessd aside, 
and in a few days you will have the sourest 
pickles you ever tasted, and the best vinegar. 

To REMOVE the stains on spoons caused 
by using them for boiled egg, take a little 
common salt, moist, between the thumb and 
finger, and briskly rub the stain, which will 
soon disappear. 

WIT AND WIS DOM. 

^ A GENTLEMAN remarked, the other eve- 
ning, at a party, that a woman is the most 
wicked thing in creation. "Sir," was the 
indignant reply of a youne lady, ^* woman 
was made from man, and if one rib is so 
wicked, what must the whole body be V* 

Prosperity hath this property: it puffs 
up narrow souls, makes them imagine them- 
selves high and mighty, and look down upon 
the world with contempt; but a truly noble 
and resolved spirit appears greatest in dis- 
tress, and then becomes more bright and 
conspicuous. — Plutarch, 

Temperance puts coal on the fire, meal 
in the barrel, fiour in the tub, money in the 
purse, credit in the country, contentment in 
the house, clothes on the children, "^igor in 
the body, intelligence in the brain, and spirit 
in the whole constitution. — Dr, Franklin, 

A couNTBTMAN, being a witness in a 
court of justice, was asked by the council if 
he was born in wedlock. " No, sir," an- 
swered the man; '' I was bom in Lincoln- 
shire." 

Politeness is like an air-cushion: there 
may not be anything ia it, but it eases jolts 
wonderfblly. 
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NAPOLEON III. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Kotables Wl&om -vre Sa'vr in Europe. 

NUMBXE y. — TBI IMPEROR, XMPRISS, AND 
PRINCE IMPERIAL, 07 FRANCE. 

Perhaps the most remarkable family in 
the vrorld; to day, are the trio above-nam^d, 
ocoapants of the Tuilleries. The biography 
of Charles Louis Napoleon not only pos- 
Besses all the interest of the most extraordi- 
nary romance, bat is at this moment, in its 
culmination, an actuality of most intense 
interest to all the nations of the earth. 
Nephew of the great Napoleon, who so 
shook the continents by the power of his 
matchless will and genius, and grandson of 
that most illustrious of European women, 
the Empress Josephine, history had a right 



to expect of him brilliant contributions to 
her pages. At first, his career gave but 
little promise, but at last how has he not 
made good the earnest hope and expecta- 
tions of the Firsi Emperor I 

Born 1808, of Hortense, daughter of Jose- 
phine, and into the arms of Louis, King of 
Holland, fourth brother of Bonaparte, who, 
unhappily, soon separated from her, leaTing 
him to the care of a deserted mother, with in- 
adequate meana ; for a while a student in Ger- 
many; then an unsuccessful applicant for 
admission into France, in 1830; the year 
following, with his brother, a participator 
in the Italian strifes of that period; in 1834 
leader of the futile attempt at Straabooig to 
revolutionize the goyemment and restore 
the Napoleon dynasty; then an exile to the 
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United States, a wanderer in the streets of 
New York, and a subsequent traveller in 
Mexico and South America ; in 18 — a 
mourner at the bedside of his dying mother, 
in Switzerland, and a protege of the Swiss 
government; immediately after a refugee in 
London, where he writes his famous work, 
Idees Napoleoniennes; in 1840 leader of a 
foolish attempt at Boulogne to revolutionise 
the French government, and take the reins 
out of the hands of Louis Phillipe; and then 
a prisoner for life in the fortress of Ham, 
where he writes other works, political and 
scientific, and whence he escapes to London 
in 1846; in 1848, after the expulsion of 
Louis Phillipe, received into France, and 
chosen a deputy to the National Assembly; 
next elected President of the new Republic; 
in 1851, by a remarkable coup d?etat, re- 
elected for ten years; in 1852 declared Em- 
peror, by the people; in 1853 the successful 
leader of the Imperial Army, in alliance 
with England, against the Russian Empire; 
then again the heroic leader of the armies 
of France against Austria, and the proud 
restorer of Italian independence and com* 
parative unity, under the sway of Victor 
Emanuel; finally, the conqueror of Mexico, 
upon whose unwilling throne he has placed 
an Austrian despot; and to-day the most 
powerful and most dreaded monarch of the 
world I — this, in brief, is the history of Na- 
poleon III. 

The opportunity to see such a man could 
not be neglected; aye, and there was the 
Empress Eugenie, Casfcilia's incomparable 
beauty I and the wonderful baby prince, 
who, by dint of his astonishing wit and 
Napoleonic will, if he does not rule France, 
does most emphatically rule the rulers of 
France — if these could likewise be seen, 
and all together, so much the better. 
The American Minister would cheerfully 



secure us the coveted favor, but we could 
not afford to wait a week, and were dis- 
inclined to array ourself in the ridiculous 
flummery of court dress, Gould we man- 
age it in no other way ? Tes. In the af- 
ternoon of every pleasant summer day, 
when in Paris, the Emperor is accustomed 
to ride out to his favorite retreat, Le BoU 
de B.tUogne — a very extensive and mag- 
nificent wood, with beautiful, shaded drives, 
charming artificial lakes, islands and cas- 
cades, just beyond the city wall — and by 
watching, as do thousands, for his exit 
from the court of the Palace, or for his 
return thereto, at evening, we might see 
him. 

We were stopping at Le Grand Hotel 
de Louvre, nearly opposite the entrance to 
the Tuillerios, and thus without efi'ort sev- 
eral imperfect views of the imperial party 
were enjoyed. Sometimes the Emperor 
went out quite alone, and in plain, unim- 
posing style, and again with his family, 
and several royal guests, when he was 
attended by a number of magnificently 
mounted guards. ' It was on one of those 
last occasions that we had our most satis- 
fltctory view of His Mi^esty and of the Em- 
press and Prince. They had gone out to 
the Boit de Boulogne, in company with the 
King of Holland, and other distinguished 
guests. The day was as balmy and beauti- 
ful as ever blessed this favored land in the 
month of May, and we had strolled out upon 
La Place de la Concorde, and thence along 
the beautifully shaded and gaily thronged 
Champs Elysees, up to the Arc do Tri- 
omphe, from which some of the finest bou- 
levards of Paris radiate, and from whose 
proud summit one may have a glorious view 
of the most brilliant and beautiful city of 
the world. We had mounted the Arc 
erected by Napoleon I., to commemorate his 
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yiotories, gazed upon the glories of the Im 
penal City, and were abont.to retorn, when 
from the direction of Boia de Boulogne there 
came a rambling sonnd. as of chariots and 
horsemen. ''X" Empereur f said a gnard, 
quietly. Ererybody had returned to the 
city, and we alone remained. A fayorable 
circumstance, since thero was no one to 
crowd us back, and none else to catch the 
eye of His Majesty. We planted our self 
directly in the centre of the boulevard, so 
that the royal party must needs almost 
brush our garments in passing. The ad- 
vance guard — seven magnificent looking 
men, splendidly mounted, and glittering 
with gold— came dashing down at full 
speed; then a handsome coach and four, 
bearing the King of Holland and Ministers 
of State; then a second magnificent coach, 
drawn by Arabian steeds, the near one of 
each span mounted by handsome riders in 
rich livery, containing the Emperor, Em- 
press, and Prince, with postillions and four 
mounted guards in the rear. The sun, just 
going down, poured a flood of golden light 
upon the scene, and served to heighten the 
effect of a pageant already unrivalled in 
splendor by anything we had ever seen. 
Our position was well chosen, for the quick 
eye of Napoleon saw in us, at a glance, an 
American, determined to have a full view of 
the Emperor, and ho gave us his undivided 
attention, taking off his hat and bowing, in 
true French style, in response to our salute, 
while the lovely Eugenie, sweetly smiling, 
waved her parasol, and the gallant little 
Prince waved his scarlet chapeau. They 
were, of course, quickly past, and in a mo- 
ment were dashing, in right royal mode, 
down the Champs Elysees; but we were, 
nevertheless, able to catch a perfect impres- 
sion of the physiognomy of each for preser- 
vation in the gallery of memory. 



The Emperor is very well represented by 
the cut at the head of this sketch, though 
he seemed to us to have added some yesra 
to his face since the picture was taken from 
which our engraving was copied. Here he 
looks as he might have looked shortly after 
his accession to the throne. Now his face 
looks thinner, and shows deep lines of care. 
And no wonder. Through what straggles 
and perils has he not come to his reign, and 
by how uncertain a tenure does he bold the 
sceptre of empire I The French people ad- 
mire his power and genius, and are gratefol 
for the glory he has added to Frencb arms; 
but they do notlove him, and the n amber is 
not small of those who would rejoice in the 
opportunity to put an end to his life and 
dynasty. But few of the people of Paris 
receive him with vivas, and many look 
sullen and inwardly curse as he passes. 

The Empress is as beautiful as she has 
been represented — beautiftil in form, exqais- 
ite in the chisseling of her features, and ra- 
diant in expression. She is quite inteOeo- 
tual, moreover, and in the event of her hus- 
band's sudden death would hold the fallii^ 
sceptre with a pretty firm hand. 

The Prince was bom March 16, 1856, 
and is therefore in his 9th year. He is a 
fine looking little fellow, and in respect of 
quickness of intellect and obstinacy of will 
is worthy of his illustrious parentage. The 
following story illustrates these prominent 
traits of his character: The 'Emperor had 
boilt for him a beautiful little chateai^ in 
the Bois de Boulogne, and was aecustomed 
to send him out there, occasionally, in pleas- 
ant weather, to play. In a short time he 
became weary of this place, and insisted 
upon a chateau somewhere else. He was 
not to be put off, and the mock palace was 
built. The Emperor had imported a body 
of Arab soldiers, for guards. Their gay 
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and grotesque imiform pleased the yoxmg 
Napoleon, and he must have them for his 
eaoort. The Emperor yielded. Bat after a 
time the French guards became jealous of 
their foreign rivals, and the Emperor rein- 
stated the old French guard, when the 
Prince refused to appear with them, saying 
to his Governor, "Sir, if you refuse me the 
Arab guards, I wiU not only not take off my 
hat to the people, but I will stick out my 
tongue at them, both going and coming !" 
The Emperor knew the temper of his mind 
too well, and not daring to risk such ^ in- 
dignity to his people, effected a compromise, 
giving the young Emperor a guard half Arab 
and half French. 

Should Louis Napeleon live a few years 
longer, and not terribly outrage the public 
heart by acts of intoleraUe oppression, it is 
probable that his son may reign afler him, 
and succeed in establishing the Napoleonic 
dynasty beyond the power of the • Bourbon 
or i^ny other femily to overthrow. But the 
French are the most mercurial people in the 
world, and there is no knowing what may 
come. The danger is,* that, like his uncle, 
he will attempt too moch, and so &il of 
everything. 

EDITORIAL MISCELLANyT 

Our friend, John Micklejohn, of Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin, in company with some oth- 
er farmers in the neighborhood, has put up 
a laige woolen factory in the town of Em- 
piriB, about three miles east of the city < f 
Fond du Lac. They have already put in a 
carding machine, and there is room enough 
and water power enough to operate all the 
necessary machinery for the manufacture of 
cloth. Neither of the proprietors being ac- 
qaainted with the business, we ihiderstand 
that they wish to sell to some one who will 



put the factory in operation. We should 
think it an excellent chance for invest- 
ment. 

Tlie Fine Seedling Apples 

Which were reported in our last number 
as coming from Mr. '' Hodgson," of Arena, 
should have been credited to Mr. Joseph 
Ray, of that vicinity. Friend R. will par- 
don tfie error, and accept oar thanks for a 
second favor, in the form of a large box of 
beautiful apples, of the kinds we most high- 
ly esteem. Glad to know that he has some 
eighty bushels still left for his own family's 
use I 



Ne^ws Summary. 

The most important events of the past 
month have been those which are strictly 
political. The re-election of Abrham Lin- 
coln has been, as will appear by the follow- 
ing figures, remarkably unanimous: 

Popular Vot«. Bleeleral Vole. 
Majorities. 

S S 

1 i 11 

States. 13 S 3 a 

Califorola 25,000 .... ft .. 

Ooimeetioiit ...... 2,600 .... S 

Dulaware 450 .. 8 

Illinois 8A,000 .... ' 10 

Indiaoa 36 000 .... 18 

Iowa 40,000 .... 8 

Kansas i5,000 .... 8 

Kentacky 26,000 .. U 

Maine. 18,000 .... 7 

Maryland 7,600 .... 7 

Massfchtisetts.../;. 70.0()0 .... 12 

MicUgaa 12,000 .... 8 

Minnesota 6,000 .... 4 

Missouri 20,000 .... U 

New Uampshire.... St.5uO .... ft 

New Jersey ft,600 ., 7 

New York 9,000 .... 88 

NeTada 2,600 .... 8 

Ohio 40,000 .... 21 

Oregon 3,()00 .... 8 

Pennsylyania 15,000 .... 20 

Rhode Island d,0<H) .... 4 

Vermonc, 80,000 .... ft 

West VirrinU VOOOO .... ft ..^ 

Wisconsin 7,600 .... . 8 

420,600 80,960 218 21 

The soldiers' vote of the states will prob- 
ably carry this majority above 500,000, from 
which we are bound to infer that the Amer- 
ican People mean to vindicate the authority 
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of the GoremmeBt over eretj Coot of the 
National domain. 

The oonspiraey of the rebek and their 
norUiem aDiee to barn Chicago on election 
daj prores to have been leaL Nnmeroos 
arretts hare been made, and sereral citizens 
of Chicago are implicated. 

Military morements are progressing slow- 
Ij. Sherman has moved his armj from At- 
knta, and is expected to tarn np somewhere 
on the seaboard — at Mobile, Savannab, or 
Charleston. Oranf s army is still knocking 
at the door of Richmond. Jeff Davis talks 
of arming 300,000 slaves — each to have his 
freedom and fifty acres of land I 

Gold still flnetoates, bat has nevertheless 
flactoated since the first of November. 



Tbank« to Hon* A* A. Burton, 

Amerioaxi Minister to the United States 
of Colnmbia, S. A., for samples of cotton 
grown at Bogota, and for the seeds of seve- 
ral beaatifal plants and flowers erown in 
that coontry. 

Jottinffs Arom tbe Editor's Kote Book 
ot Travel. 

▲ VISIT TO THl COTTON 1CANU7ACTVRIN0 
DISTRICT 07 ENGLAND. 

^ Mavchsstie, July 20. 

Lancashire. Who does not know that that 
means cotton? Yes, there is at least one place 
where Cotton is King. Lancashire is his 
empire; Manchester the seat of government. 
Just noW; when the cotton interest is defy- 
ing every other in my native land, and 
fiercely attempting to establish its suprem- 
acy there and everywherci Manchester is a 
place of peculiar interest. A large and 
handsome city, built chiefly upon high 
ground, andulatingf and upon both sides of 
the river Irwell; the east and west sides 
connected by eight bridgesj both divisions 
meandered by numerous railroads and ca- 



nala ; population aboat half a milUoa. 
Thirteen hundred years ago it was an im- 
portant atation of the D^ds, whoee altar 
they called M^jne. Sabsequently passed 
into the hands of £dwin, Eling of North- 
umbria; then occupied by a colony of An- 
gles, and afterwards by the Danes, and in 
1820 seized by the Yenedans. As late aa 
1596 the whole boroogh was sold for 
4^16,500. To-day it is one of the finest 
and wealthiest cities of Europe; distin- 
goished alike for its splendid edifices, for 
the number and quality of its public insti- 
tutions, religious, educational, indastrial, 
and charitable, for the activity and enter- 
prise of its people, and especially as being 
the greatest cotton manufacturing city in 
the world. 

The amount of capital invested in this 
business is immense. Number of estab- 
lishments devoted to spinning and weaving 
cotton, 142; employing over 30,000 hands. 
And then there are nearly 40 immense es- 
tablishments for bleaching, printing, and 
dyeing, some of them employing hundreds 
of hands, and turning out innumerable 
bolts of white and printed muslins per day. 
We have spent the day in visiting these 
great factories and print works; studying 
the processes,' and talking with the opera- 
tives. In some of them the deficiency of 
cotton is beginning to be severely felt, 
limiting the operatives to half work, and 
of coarse to half pay. There is but little 
murmurinib however, and a cheering dis- 
position on the part of the more intelli- 
gent ones to bear this present trial, if so 
be that good may thereby come to the 
common race. The proprietors exhibit a 
less christian spirit, being goaded and 
stung by an insatiable desire for laiger 
gains. To them the blockade is a person- 
al infliction for the imagined advantage of 
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a nation of whose wonderful growth and 
progress they were already safficiently jeal- 
ous. With one of this class, the proprie- 
tor of the largest and most noted of the 
thread manufacturing establishments — Mr« 
Houldsworth — we discussed the American 
war for more than an hour; kindly, and 
yet with considerable warmth. Finally, 
he planted himself on the ground really 
occupied by the English government, and 
said to me^ '< Sir, I may m well talk plainly. 
You Americans are an ambitious, grasping 
and rather unscrupulous people, craving all 
the territory that joins you, and hardly sat- 
isfied with your own entire hemisphere. As 
a nation you &re strong enbugh iJready. It 
is hardly safe that you should oontinne to 
grow in power as heretofore. There is 
enough of your empire for two powerful na- 
tions, and it would be a great deal better 
for us and the rest of the world if you were 
perpetually divided. That's what we would 
Uke I" 

Messrs. Houldsworth & Co., of Manches- 
ter, are not alone; they represent a large 
class of the business men of Great Britain. 

Of Mr. H. — to whom, notwithstanding 
his prO'Southern sentiments, we are indebt- 
ed for the unusual courtesy of a full explana- 
tion of the process of t'^.|j|,d and muslin man- 
ufacture, from beginnii ^^o end— we have 
learned some interest; tQ^taots connected 
with the business. 

One hundred yearja afet-o ti^ amount of 
raw cotton imported into ^anchtf ^^ ^^^ ^ 
little over two million pol^jjjg . jaXSOO it 
was fiffcy^ix millions, and ^^^ i^^q J was 
one thousand and twenty-* ^q^ milliiPB. 
Value of the exports of cotton imanufacturtfS 
in 1860, about two hundred avqj fifty mil- 
lions of dolkrs t 

But the Amount manufactured is not the 
only thing of interest. The wonderful im- 



provements in the quality is also worthy of 
note. At first, indeed but a few years 
since, the spinning was not only slowly but 
roughly done; the finest threads being com- 
paratively coarse and knotty. Now pro- 
cesses are in ufe by which an almost invis- 
ible thread is msde nearly as smooth and 
uniform as the 'most infinitesimal g(^d wire. 
Think of 15,000 spmdles running in one 
factory, each making 5,000 revolutions in a 
minute, and vrinding up a thread so fine 
that it requires 2,500 hanks or skeins, of 
840 yards each, to make one pound; or, in 
other words, so fine that 20 pounds of it 
tied end to end would reach around the 
world I Think of a fabric so gossamer-like 
that a lady could put a dress pattern into 
one side of hetport monie and hardly know 
itwastheiel Sneh are the achievements 
of the arts of this wonderful age. 

One of the most interesting of all the pro- 
cesses we examined was the means used for 
refining these fine threads. When spun as 
fine as possiblis they are each passed through 
a flame of burning gas, and then through 
holes in a brass plate, made by machinery, 
just the size of the intended thread. The 
flame singes off all superfluous fibres, and 
the infinitessimal perforatioti in the metal 
scrapes off all knots, and reduces it to a uni- 
fonn size. The singeing is a surprise to ev- 
ery new spectator; for the thread moves so 
swiftly that it seems to stand perfectly still 
in the flame, and the wonder is why it 
doesn't burn off. 

In the world Ijiere are now forty millions 
of cotton spindles whirring; and twenty- 
one miUions of these are in Great Britain. 
America ranks next, operating six millions 
of spindles; France five and a half miUions. 

The wearing process has also greatly im* 
proved within a few years, but* we cannot 
stop to specify. . In some of the mills wliere 
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there are fifteen thousand epindlee ranning, 
tkaie are also as nany as fbtat hundred 
looms, all operated hy steam. 

The social condition of the poor of Man- 
chester has interested me mnch. Some of 
the mannfaotqrers are d ' ig mnch to help 
the rising generation, \»;f esiahlishing free 
schoola in ctmnection "with the fSsctoriee, 
where the children of parents employed, and 
e^en chiidren themseWes employed a part of 
the time, are tanght the rudiments of learn- 
ing. I hare visited some of these schools, 
and am pleased with the good werk they are 
doing. 

But in spite of these agenciesi and In 
ifpite of the vast amount of lahor, empldying 
thoosanda on thonsands of hands, there is 
mneli want and sufferings espeoially at a 



next year at the same old price of $1 00. 
This is better than is being done by any any 
other pnblication of the kind in the United 
States. Nor is this all. We are making 
arrangements to distribute large quantities 
of rare and valuable garden and flower 
seeds, as an extra inducement for those 
who, as everybody o 'ght to be, are on the 
qui f>we for the best thii^ in every depart- 
ment. Moreover, we offer great, ad vantages 
to our subscribers in the way of olnbbiiuc 
with other periodicals. It is impossible to 
tel' whether the frightfully increasing rates 
we have to pay for paper, &c., will allow ns 
to make so liberal an offer as this very long; 
but these sre bur tenns now. [See Pros- 
pectus, on cover.} 
Working friends !— ye who know the val- 
tune like this, #hen so many are only half ' ue of the Paemr, and the great good that 
employed, and others without work al all, ! it has done and is doing in the Northwest— 
and vrithoot any resouroOT other than their | ye who appreciate home institutions, and 
toil from day to day, are Mt to the mercy of believe in supporting them, if as worthy of 



nature and the imtutorsd passions of the 
homan soul. 

But I must tam from these and other 
thoughts of the great, teemini^ weltering 
dty of Manchester, and seek, in nature's 
sweat restorei', balmy sleep, the rest my 



support as any outside — will you not at once, 
while the reading public are making up their 
decisions as to the periodicals they will take 
the coming year, avail yourselves of every 
fitting occasion to call their attention to this 
journal, and so help us to add a few thou- 



weary body needs, for to-morrow I am to sand more nan^" our already large and 

^"•^ ^ little effort now 
after a while. It 



— ^ ^^^ , — ^„„^ — „ ..«* »^ — — 

■ee what there is in Leeds *and Sheffield— ' growing list of^trc >>^ ^ ^ ^ 
the former the seat of the woolen factories will be worth ^qoc ^ ^^ ^^ 



of England, and the latter fiunoos the vrorld 



over for its eutlery-^-and then dsish o^er to^ for such se^:^^ ^ut it will ever be our aim 
the coalmines of Keweastle-on-Tyne. 
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In adY«ne«, p«r yw .*$! 00 

If paymeBt b« delayed ilx montha ^ 1 6e 

If payment be delayed iwelye months 2 00 

49* The FAftms vtU aol be dlteootinmed, wIthoH 

an order from the subeoriber, nnloM at the opClorof 

4ha PabUahen. 

Tlie Farmer for 1866. 
We shall commence the Fabmxb for the 



may be diffi^^ fo^r us to reward you fully 



to do eve; 



.^ioe,. 
Hi 



•vtixine.'^^'^ our power to compensate 
you, aij fo, ^i?e rest you must look to the 
agrcAble cona^'*<>"8ne8s that you have help- 
ed to advan<^® *^® industry of our noble 

.X)ung State., 

« II ■ ». 

New AdVV^**««"»*»*«« 

Bee adYex'tlsement of « Prairie Tamer/' one of fcb« 
beat asric^ltural Jo vitals in the eon&try. 

Boyntoi^'e able work on EngUth and French Neu- 
trality vill be noticed next month. 
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